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PREFACE. 


The  more  remote  in  Oregon  affairs  has  been  given 

in  my  History  of  tJie  Northwest  Coast,  which  is  indeed 
a  pai't  of  the  Jlistori/  of  Oregon,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
piaiued.  The  later  volumes  deal  witli  events  which 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living; 
they  are  wrought  out  from  yet  more  original  sources, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  herein  presented  never 
having  before  appeared  in  print.  Obviously  it  is 
more  difficult  to  treat  fully  and  fairly  a  coinparatively 
modem  epoch,  from  absolutely  crude  material,  than 
an  earlier  one  which  has  been  worked  over  by  scholars 
for  centuries.  Of  the  hundreds  of  personal  narratives 
which  have  been  placed  before  me  by  those  who  as- 
sisted in  making  the  history,  no  two  wholly  SLgree  ; 
and  yet  to  the  c^areful  student,  with  all  the  evidence 
before  him,  the  truth  is  generally  clear. 

The  leading  features  of  this  history  are  not  found 
in  bloody  conquests  inspired  by  the  thirst  for  gain  and 
glory  united  to  the  hope  of  winning  heaven,  but  in 
the  more  gentle  purpose  of  adding  to  the  enjoyments 
of  earth  by  commerce  and  i^riculture,  the  fur  com- 
pany, the  mLssionaries  of  different  sects  mon  converted 
into  rival  traders,  and  the  middle  class  from  the  United 
States,  all  contributing  of  their  several  characteristics 
to  form  a  society  at  once  individual  and  independent. 

(Til) 
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It  is  in  the  mifisionaiy  rather  than  in  tho  commer- 
cial or  agricultural  elements  that  I  find  that  romance 
which  underlies  all  human  endeavor  before  it  becomes 

of  interest  sufficient  for  permanent  preservation  in 
the  memory  of  iiiaiikliul.  A  mountain-walled  plain, 
between  the  coast  elevatiuus  and  the  northern  stretch 
of  the  great  Andean  range,  with  a  fertile  soil,  a  genial 
climate,  and  picturesque  sceneiy,  through  a  peculiar 
sequence  of  events  becomes  the  western  Utopia  of  the 
American  states,  and  kindles  in  the  breaj^ts  of  those 
who  here  lay  the  foundations  of  a  coninuiin\  ralth  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  forever  sacred  even  when  fed  by 
fallacies.  The  silent  conquest  of  this  area  by  men 
and  women  from  the  border,  intent  on  empire,  is  a 
turning-])oint  in  the  destinies  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  to  me  no  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to  recognize 
the  heroic  in  tliis  conquest,  and  to  present  one  iin»i  e 
example  of  the  btjliavior  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  un- 
der the  influence  of  American  institutions. 

Nor  did  the  people  of  the  earlier  west  enter  upon 
these  achievements  without  a  well-defined  purpose. 
Proselyting  alone  was  not  the  obji  ct ;  nor  yet  traffic, 
nor  even  broatl  lands.  There  was  present,  besides  the 
desire  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  descendants 
some  small  portion  of  this  earth,  tlie  determination 
to  plant  here  those  pure  moralities  and  fair  civilities 
which  belong  to  the  higher  Christian  civilization ;  and 
one  glance  at  the  present  condition  of  the  people  is 
sufficient  to  assure  us  tliat  tliey  succecdcxl.  Asid.- 
from  the  somewhat  antiquated  sentiments  of  eternal 
justice  and  the  rights  of  man  as  apart  from  man's 
power  to  enforce  his  rights,  the  quick  extejcmination 
of  the  aborigines  may  be  regarded  as  a  blessbg  both 
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to  the  red  race  and  to  the  white.  The  two  seldom 
profitably  intermix.  And  this  happy  consummation, 
the  swifb  and  sharpest  means  of  sweeping  from  the 
earth  every  human  encumbrance,  the  pcuple  of  the 

United  States  have  never  been  backward  about^ 
However  merciless  the  conquerors,  Spain's  ^ovem- 
rnent,  aided  by  the  church,  was  ever  tender  of  her 
native  American  subjects,  and  we  see  the  result  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  British  fur-traders 
would  not  permit  the  killing  of  their  hunters,  and  we 
see  the  result  in  British  Cohimhia.  Avarice,  war, 
injustice,  and  inhumanity  are  often  the  most  impor- 
tant aids  to  civilization.  In  this  respect,  with  noble 
intentions  and  devout  aspirations  far  higher  than 
ordinary,  the  settlers  of  Oregon  but  followed  their 
destiny.  They  labored  for  the  best,  and  quarrelled 
not  with  the  ine^'itable. 

It  is  proper  to  remember  here  that  tlie  United 
States  first  reached  the  Pacific  in  the  latitudes  of 
Oregon,  thus  completing  the  great  zone  of  states  from 
ocean  to  ocean;  that  the  first  proposals  to  build  a  line 
of  military  posts,  a  wagon-road,  and  a  railway  across . 
the  continent  were  made  in  connection  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Columbia  A  alley:  likewise  in  the  first 
project  to  connect  tlie  eastern  and  western  coaistd  by 
steamships  Oregon  was  the  objective  point. 

Through  the  generosity  and  frankness  of  the  people 
of  Oregon  I  am  enabled  to  present  this  history  in  the 

fulness  of  its  details,  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  have 
not  found  their  confidence  misplaced.  It  has  been 
my  earnest  endeavor,  here  as  everywhere,  rightly  to 
'Understand  facts  and  properly  to  construe  motivea 

B»r.  OBi,  VOL  L  b 
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CHAPTER  1. 

O&EGOK  IN  1834. 

TuK  NoRTirwEST  Coast  ahu  thk  Okkoon  Tebbitokv— Physical  Features 
— MouxTAtM  Raroks  asd  Ritjers— Ths  Imprbiovs  Columbia— Dibtbi- 

WTtOtt  or  VraiErATION— C^JXATS— SoMsniNS  AMD  Rain— P(MT-fI.AKT- 

iNGs  or  CiviLi/jiTios  —  Fort  Van<-(h:ver — Its  Ja^hu  Paramount — 
Thk  GAP.nEN — HospirALTTY — Money,  Morality,  am>  ilKunioN — Fort 
Geor(2b  —  FuKT  NiBQCALLY  —  FoaxH  Lanulky,  UafpyuA,  AND  Wauua 
Walla — Okakaoait  ani>  Colvillk — Foan  Hall  and  Botai — Eobt 

WiLUAX  AKD  WaPATO  fotAND— TtaX  FRBNCH'OAKASIAir  SbTTLBHSNT 

— MnanmAKixs,  Traders,  Fammebs,  Horse-dealers,  St-iENTiirrs,  akd 
Fim-BunrxBS  as  Exnu^BuiuiBBa— ORmnr  or  mm  Ikrm  Oasoont, 


The  Oretroii  Territorv,  when  lirist  the  turm  came 
into  use,  embraced  the  same  somewhat  undefined 
region  which  in  these  Pacific  States  histories  I  have 
deiioini?)ated  the  Northwest  Coast ;  namely,  the  laiick 
IviiiLf  between  the  liockv  Moxmtains  and  the  Piieific 
Ovvii]],  and  extendini^  northward  indefinitely  from  the 
forty-^^eeoiid  parallel  of  latitude.  Later  the  name 
Oregon  was  applied  to  a  narrower  area. 

Tn  Hurfare  and  clinKite  it  is  varied;  in  resomces 
limitless,  tlioiii^li  its  possibilities  are  little  knowm. 
There  is  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  in  every  jiortiou 
of  it;  some  wikl  and  rugged,  some  treeless  and  lonely; 
altogether  a  maLTiificent  stretch  of  primeval  \vilder- 
ness.  It  is  divided  lojiL^itudinally  by  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  one  with  the  bnowy  Kange  of  Caiilbrnia 
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and  Nevada,  and  so  called  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
Columbia  m  passing  through  them;  while  the  eastern 
portion  Ijh  cut  transversely  by  the  Blue  ^lountains — 
HI  popular  parlance  blue,  from  the  contrast  of  their 
violet  shadows  witli  the  tawny  phiin.  Another  and 
lower  raniro  rims  the  seaboard  f]-oni  Lower  Califor- 
nia and  along  the  Oregon  frontaij^e  to  the  Russian 
possessions;  the  high  spm-s  tlirown  out  by  the  Coast 
and  Cascade  ranges  separate  tlie  valleys  thus  formed 
in  southern  Oregon  by  barriers  as  insuimoun table  as 
those  in  Greoeo. 

Besides  mountains  and  rivers  there  are  forests,  not 
spread  over  broad  areas  of  levul  surfaec  as  they  were 
back  of  the  English  Plantations:  beneficent  nature 
has  for  the  good  of  civihzed  man  eontined  them  to 
the  mountain  sides  and  to  the  low  lands  alonjj  the 
streams.  On  the  mountains  different  species  of  pine, 
fir,  and  spruce  prevail,  while  near  the  streams  giow 
deciduous  trees,  oak,  maple,  ash,  ahler,  eot ton-wood, 
and  willow.  This  distribution  of  forest  and  prairie 
gives  a  channing  diversity  to  tlie  landscape  in  the 
western  portion  of  tlio  territory,  from  California 
northward;  and  si ni^ularlv  attractive  is  the  vallev  of 
the  Willamette  with  its  infinite  variety  of  forms,  the 
richness  of  verdure,  and  the  frequent  small  rivers 
witli  their  f'l  ilile  and  wooded  borders. 

In  western  Oregon  there  is  scarc<;ly  a  spot,  and  few 
places  in  tlie  eastern  part,  where  there  is  not  visible 
.some  Infty  snow-clad  peak  of  the  Ca.seade  Bancfe, 
standing  as  sentinel  of  the  centuries,  and  forming  a 
landmark  and  guide.  In  many  places  three  or  five  of 
these  glistening  heights  may  be  seen  at  once.  Hardly 
less  striking  are  the  purpled  summits  of  the  continu- 
ous range,  sil\  t  red  with  snow  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  glowiiiLj;  during  the  afternoons  of  summer  under 
a  rosy  violet  mist.  Eastern  Oregon  seems  less  prolidc 
of  natural  beauties  than  the  country  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Bange,  where  the  Columbia  River  |)i-ovides  not 
only  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  sea  to  the 
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heart  of  the  mountains,  but  constitutes  in  itself  a 

continuous  panorama  of  rare  views,  to  which  minds 
even  of  the  least  ideality  soon  become  attached.  As 
the  eastern  foothills  sink  to  plain,  the  forest  disap- 
pears, only  a  few  scattering  pines  remaining  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dalles;  by  the  bars  and  on  sandy  mar- 
gins of  the  river  grow  willows  and  low  shrubs,  while 
above  them  rise  high  rounded  bluffs,  l»ald  and  mo- 
notonous, yet  not  without  picturesque  effect.  Beyond 
these  the  country  rolls  off  in  broken  plains,  covered 
in  spring  by  a  delicate  verdure  bright  with  flowers, 
later  wearing  a  russet  hue  that  early  gave  it  the  name 
of  de.sert.  Yet  even  through  this  eastern  part  tliere 
is  much  to  please  the  eye  in  the  softly  flowing  outlines 
of  the  ever-changing  scene,  in  the  calm  blue  which 
can(3pios  the  im})erious  Columbia  raging  at  its  rocky 
obstructions,  and  in  the  deep  canons  that  channel  the 
inflowing  rivers  from  the  south.  A  hundred  miles 
from  the  mountains  there  are  smaller  streams  with 
open  valleys,  occupied  as  grazing  lands  by  native 
horse-owners,  the  Umatillas,  Gayuses,  Walla  Wallas^ 
and  Nez  P(  rc^s. 

Yet  farther  east,  beyond  the  Umatilla  and  Walla 
Walla  countries,  is  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River  r^on, 
in  the  eves  of  those  who  visit  it  as  worthless  as  it  is 
wild  and  lonely.  Its  waterless  deserts,  severely  hot 
in  snintner  niid  cold  in  winter,  inspire  the  overland 
tourist  with  dread ;  and  many  a  trapper  and  voyageur 
meets  his  death  from  want  in  crossing  them.  Yet 
fertile  spots  are  found,  pleasant  little  valleys  where 
the  climate  is  delightful,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the 
earth  fruitful.  North  of  the  Snake  Rivrr  tho  wlioli? 
region  is  unexplored  except  as  traversed  by  fur-hunt- 
ers; indeed,  away  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  a  large  and  diversified  tract,  a  terra  in- 
cognita to  the  world  at  large.  And  for  many  years 
t<^  come  this  portion  of  the  Oregon  Ti  rritorv  offers 
few  attractions  to  agriculturists.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  western  portion  of  Oregon,  especially  the 
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Willamette  Valley  and  the  Puget  Sound  region,  has 
been  favorably  spoken  of  by  successive  explorers,  until 
its  spreading  fame  agitates  the  question  of  ownership. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, but  its  mild  and  equable  climate,  affecting  as 
it  does  the  quality  and  value  of  furs,  and  being  in  itself 
so  peculiar,  considering  the  latitude,  is  better  under- 
stood. The  winters  of  western  Oregon  are  so  mild 
that  little  ice  forms;  but  they  are  wet,  and  cloudy  of 
sky.  The  rains  begin  about  mid-autumn  and  continue 
with  greater  or  less  constancy  till  May,  after  which 
fleeting  showers  occur  until  the  June  rise  of  the  Colum- 
bia begins  to  decline.  This  excessive  moisture  comes 
in  a  measure  from  the  Japan  current,  and  is  more  im- 
mediately  owing  to  the  aouth-we«t  wiitds  of  autuma 
and  winter,  driving  inland  the  evaporations  of  ocean, 
which, being  arrested  by  the  Cascade  Bange,  are  pre- 
cipitated on  its  seaward  sides.  Hence  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Oregon  climate ;  the  mountains  wall  the 
moisture  from  theur  eastern  slopes,  rendering  that 
region  arid.  The  dense  growth  of  the  western  forests 
are  of  those  trees  that  Bve  on  the  moisture  of  the 
atmospliere,  but  do  not  like  it  about  their  roots.  The 
evergreens  of  Oregon,  the  firs  especially,  refuse  to 
grow  on  land  that  is  subject  to  overflow,  and  their 
jtoliage  protects  the  roots  from  rain.  Spruce,  yew, 
hemlock,  and  cedar  grow  on  lower  lands  than  firs 
and  pines.  It  may  seem  anomalous  that  trees  which 
avoid  water  should  thrive  in  a  so-called  moist  climate, 
and  also  that,  while  ihe  climate  is  so  wet,  Oregon's 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  wet  articles  exposed  to  the  air,  but  protected 
from  the  rain,  dry  quickly  even  in  the  rainy  season. 
Observing  this,  the  early  Oregonians  call  their  ordi- 
nary rains  'mists,*  and  maintain  that  they  do  not  wet 
people ;  and  by  a  further  stretch  of  imagination  their 
descendants  mar  fancy  themselves  not  affected  by  the 
December  and  January  mists. 

But  even  if  the  winters  are  unpleasantly  rainy,  the 
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Biiiriniers  coni])ensatu.  By  thu  first  of  July  the  clouds 
wliich  clotliu  tin*  ])rairies  in  waving  grass  and  beds  of 
flowers  have  passed  away,  and  a  clear  sun  ushers  in 
each  long  deli<,rhtt'iil  day,  which  begins  in  a  clear 
twilieht  two  hours  after  midnicjht,  and  ends  only 
in  anutlitjr  lin<?ering  twilight,  softer  though  not  more 
beautiful  than  tin'  first.  Often  the  temperature  of  the 
dry  summer  season  falls  to  sixty  or  fifty-seven  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  seldom  it  exceeds  seventy-two  or  seveiit}'- 
six,  though  oeeasioiially  rising  for  a  hrief  ])eriod  to 
nifK'tv  or  one  hundn'd :  yet  whatever  tlie  heat  of 
mendiaTi,  by  four  o'cloc  k  in  the  afternoon  it  V)eginH  to 
abate,  leaving  the  evening  so  pleasantly  cool  that  the 
bed  requires  a  blanket — so  comfortiibly  cool  that  the 
settlers  acquire  a  love  for  sleep  that  becomes  charac- 
teristic, and  is  sometimes  mentioned  to  their  discredit. 
About  touj'  months  of  dry  weather,  with  little  or  no 
rainfall,  constitutes  the  summer  of  western  Oregon, 
during  which  the  grass  becomes  yellow  and  the  earth 
powdered  Grain  ripens  and  is  gathered  in  AuL^ust. 
September  is  seeding  time,  experience  early  teaching 
that  it  is  better  to  have  the  wheat  in  the  ground  over 
winter,  even  if  it  nnist  he  ptustiired  down,  than  trust 
the  chance  of  late  spring  sowing. 

The  food  r»  souire.s  uative  to  westein  i)ieL;-on  are 
fi.sh,  game,  and  berries.  The  Indians  u.se  a  luot  re- 
somluing  the  potato,  which  they  call  ivapato,  found 
in  abundance  on  Wapato  Island,  and  also  in  some 
shallow  lakt (»j  overflowed  prairie  land.  In  wild 
fruit  the  country  is  proliHc;  but  none  are  as  line  as 
the  same  kinds  in  the  middle  states  of  the  continent. 
Elk,  bear,  and  deer  are  plentil'ul,  but  owing  to  the 
dittieulty  of  ])ursuit  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  the  mountain  foi-ests,  the  chase  is  laborious.  There 
is  an  abumlance  of  water-fuwl,  conspicuous  among 
which  ai-e  biant,  geese  of  several  species,  cranes,  mal- 
lard, canvas-back,  and  summer  duck,  blue-winged  and 
gret;n-winged  teal,  snipe,  golden  and  killdee  plover, 
and  other  wadiug  birds,  some  of  which  are  not  pal- 
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atable.  Of  fcfame-l)ir(i.s  found  in  woods  there  are  also 
plenty  ;  grouse,  quails,  pheasants,  and  wood-doves  in- 
hal)it  the  thickets  of  younsTf  tirs,  and  the  groves  of  oak 
and  fir  that  skirt  the  older  and  darkur  lorest.  binif- 
ing  birds  which  make  their  homes  in  trees  are  rare. 
The  only  really  musical  bird  of  ( )rci(on  is  the  meadow- 
lark,  wliicli  carols  to  the  passer-by  of  the  happiness 
he  finds  in  las  liumhle  life  near  the  li^round. 

The  streams  are  well  stocked  witli  tisli  the  brooks 
with  trout,  and  tlie  rivers  with  salmon  of  two  or  three 
species.  The  most  })alatid)le  and  largest  of  these, 
the  -wfwo  (jiiiniiat,  has  be(»n  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food  for  twenty  years,  and  constituted  a  staple  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  sujiplies:  in  fact,  the 
company's  servants  received  dried  salmon  and  nothing 
else  when  other  axtides  were  scarce. 

Sucli  weiv  the  natural  conditions  of  ]if(>  in  Ore^'on 
in  1834.  Kuropean  civilization,  howevtT,  had  alieady 
driven  in  its  stakes  here  and  thrrr  alxuit  tlie  wilder- 
ness  prepanit4>ry  to  its  overthrow.  For  some  time 
past  the  country  liad  l)i  »  n  doniinatrd  exclusively  l)y 
fin  -traders  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain  ;  now 
people  fr(»m  tlie  United  States  bcjfin  to  come  and 
.settle.  Owneisliip  becomes  a  moot  <jUestion:  the 
teriitory  is  lield  by  the  United  vStates  and  Great 
Britain  under  treaty  of  joint  occupanc  y.  AlthouLrh 
in  tlx'  Tfistory  of  the  j\  art  Incest  Cua,st  1  Jiave  ufixeii  toll 
desi-i  ijil  ions  of  the  fur-traders'  forts  and  ineij^Ieiit 
settlements,  T  deem  it  advisable  to  re\  irw  them  here, 
so  that  the  reader  may  have  the  picture  iresh  in  his 
mind  at  the  opening  of  this  part  of  niy  history. 

The  most  important  post  and  place  in  all  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  was  Fort  \  aneouver,  the  Hudsoifs  Bay 
Company's  headquarters.  It  was  situated  upon  a 
beautiful  sloping  plain,  on  the  nf>rth  baiik  of  tlio 
Columbia,  about  six  i  t  s  above  the  mouth  of  tin* 
Muitntmiah  Kiver,  as  tm;  Willamette  below  the  falls 
was  still  called,  and  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Wil- 
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lamette  Valley,  at  a  point  where  tlic  Columbia  is 
broad  and  much  divided  by  low,  woody  islands,  which 
add  diversity  to  a  prospect  embracing  every  element 
of  grandeur  and  grace,  from  ghstening  snow-peaks  to 
the  reflections  of  leaning  shrubbery,  whose  flowers  of 
white  or  red  are  mirrored  in  the  calm  surface  of  this 
most  majestic  of  rivers. 

The  fort  was  not  formidable  in  appearance.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  stockade  about  twenty  feet  high, 
without  bastions,  embracing  an  area  of  two  hunch'ed 
and  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Within  this 
enclosure,  around  three  sides,  were  ranged  the  dwelL 
ings  and  oflices  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice. In  the  centre,  facing  the  main  entrance  or  great 
gate,  was  the  residence  of  Doctor  John  McLoughlin, 
the  governor  by  courtesy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  Oregon,  a  French  Canadian  structure,  painted 
wliite,  witli  piazza  and  flower  beds  in  front,  and  grape- 
vines trained  along  a  rude  trellis.  The  steps  leading 
to  the  hall  of  the  governor's  house  were  of  horseshoe 
form,  and  between  the  two  flights  stood  a  twenty-four- 
pound  cannon,  mounted  on  a  shi[)'s  carriage,  and  on 
either  side  of  this  were  two  mortar  guns,  all  with  shot 
piled  orderly  about  them,  but  otherwise  looking  in- 
nocent enough  in  their  j)eaceful  resting-places.  There 
were  no  galleries  around  the  walls  for  sentries,  nor 
loop-holes  for  small-arms,  no  appearances,  in  fact, 
indicating  a  dangerous  neighborhood.  Near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enclosure  rose  the  company's  flag-staft", 
and  everything  about  the  place  was  orderly,  neat,  and 
business-like.  The  magazine,  warehouses,  store,  and 
shops  were  all  contained  within  the  palisades,  and  dur- 
ing the  hours  appointed  for  labor  every  man  attended 
U)  his  duties,  whether  as  trader,  clerk,  smith,  baker, 
or  tailor. 

A  bell  large  enough  for  a  country  church  was  sup- 
ported by  three  stout  poles  about  twenty  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  little  pointed  roof  to  keep  oft*  the  rain. 
This  brazen  monitor  rang  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  rousing  the  furriers,  niedianics,  and  farmers 
to  their  ta.sks.    At  eight  it  announced  breakfast;  at 
nine,  work  again;  at  twelve,  dinner;  at  one,  work;  at 
six,  suspension  of  labor,  and  supper.    Saturday's  work 
ended  at  five  in  the  afternuun,  at  which  time  tlie 
physician  of  the  establishment  served  to  the  nu  n 
their  week's  rations,  consi.sting  in  winter  of  eight 
gallons  of  potatoes  and  eight  salt  sahnon,  and  in 
summer  of  pease  and  tallow;  no  bread  or  meat  being 
allowed,  except  occasionally.    The  Indian  servants  of 
the  Indian  wives  hunted  and  fished  for  additional  sup- 
plies.   Nor  was  this  unremitting  industry  unnecessary. 
Tiie  management  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  re- 
quired its  posts  to  be  self-supporting.    The  extent  of 
territory  they  traded  over  was  imuiense,  and  the 
number  of  their  forts  increa,sed  tlie  demand  for  such 
articles  a.s  could  be  produced  only  in  favorable  localities. 
For  instance,  at  Fort  Vancouver  the  demand  for 
axes  and  hatchets  for  the  trappers  and  Indians  re- 
quired fifty  of  them  to  be  made  daily.    In  addition  to 
the  manufacture  of  these,  the  smitlis  had  plenty  to 
do  in  repairing  farming  tools  and  milling  machinery, 
and  making  the  various  articles  required  by  a  com- 
munity of  several  hundred  people.    Tlie  caq)enter, 
the  turner,  and  the  taih)r  were  equally  busy;  two  or 
three  men  were  constantly  eniployed  making  bread 
for  the  fort  j)eo|)le  and  sea-biscuit  for  the  coasting 
vessels.    The  furs  had  to  be  beaten  once  a  week  to 
drive  out  moths  and  dust.    The  clerks  had  not  only 
to  keef)  accounts  and  copy  letters,  but  keep  a  jour- 
nal of  every  day's  affairs.    Among  so  many  j>ersons, 
some  were  sure  to  be  in  the  hospital,  and  on  these 
tlu?  best  medical  care  was  bestowed.    Though  so  far 
from  the  world  as  to  seem  removed  from  the  world's 
wants,  Fort  Vancouver  was  no  place  for  the  indul- 
gence of  j)oetic  idleness. 

And  if  witliin  the  fort  this  industry  was  necessary, 
it  was  none  the  less  so  without,  wliei  e  a  farm  of  about 
seven  hundred  acres  had  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
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tion,  on  which  was  raised  abundance  of  grain  and 

vegetables,  requiring  extensive  storehouses.  Largo 
bands  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  kept,  the  latter  im 
proved  by  careful  breeding  until  they  yielded  twelve- 
pound  Heeces.  From  the  few  English  ap[)le  st  eds, 
elsewhere  mentioned,  had  sprung  trees  which,  though 
young,  wt'i  e  so  crowded  with  fruit  as  to  need  propping, 
and  from  the  peach  sprouts  brought  from  Juan  Fer- 
nandez Island  had  grown  large  trees  that  were  bearing 
their  tii>>t  fruit.  1  ndeed,  the  garden  at  Fort  Vancouver 
rejoiced  in  a  scientific  overseer  by  the  name  of  Bruce, 
who,  on  visiting  England  with  McLoughlin,  would  see 
nothing  in  the  duk(^  of  Devonsliire's  garden  so  pleasing 
to  him  as  his  Fort  Vancouver  plants,  yet  was  careful 
to  abstract  as  many  ot"  the  Chiswick  improvements  as 
his  mind  could  carry.  Even  then,  and  Ix'fore,  Bruce 
cultivated  strawlierries,  figs,  and  lemons,  the  first  with 
great  success,  the  other  two  with  the  fruitless  eflbrts 
that  al()ne  could  be  ex|)ected  in  tin*  iiorthiTii  tem- 
])erate  z(  )ne ;  ornamental  trees  and  dowers  also  received 
his  fostcriniT  car(\ 

On  till'  farm  was  a  tiourintr  mill  and  thrashini^ 
machine,  woikcd  by  oxen  or  horses  in  the  Arcadian 
wav.  Vet  sutheient  tor  the  wants  (tf  all.     A  few  miles 

<  « 

abo\  e  the  fort,  on  a  little  stream  falling  into  the 
Columbia,  stood  a  saw-mill,  cutting  lumber  enough 
dui  ing  the  year  to  su})ply  not  only  tlu'  fort,  but  to 
load  one  or  two  vessels  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Between  the  fort  and  the  river,  on  the  smooth 
sloping  plain,  lay  a  village  consisting  of  tliii-ty  or 
forty  log  houses,  ranged  along  a  single  street,  and 
occujiied  by  the  servants  ot"  the  company,  Canadians, 
half-breeds,  and  Hawaiians,  with  a  few  from  the 
Orkney  Islands.  In  every  house  an  Indian  woman 
]>resid(Ml  as  niisti-ess.  and  the  stn^et  swarnud  with 
children  of  mixed  blood.  Nothing  ofiensive  nu  t  the 
eye:  everywhere  cleanliness  and  decorum  prevailed. 

Wlieii  a  visitor  came  to  Fort  VancouNcr  and  the 
fort  was  seldom  without  its  guest  even  in  1834 — he 
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would,  if  a  person  of  consideration,  be  met  at  the  boat- 
landing  by  the  presiding  officer,  McLoughlin,  a  tall, 
large,  commanding  figure  of  benevolent  mien,  who 
courteously  made  him  welcome  to  every  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  well  as  to  his  own  genial  society  and 
that  of  his  associates.  Entering  by  oTie  of  the  smaller 
gates  at  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  he  was 
escorted  to  the  dfx^tor's  own  residence,  and  assijrned 
plain  but  comfortable  quarters;  for  it  was  not  in 
empty  show  that  the  hospitality  of  Fort  Vancouver 
consisted,  but  in  its  thorough  home-like  features,  its 
plenty,  and  its  frank  and  cordial  intercourse.  The 
visitors  were  all  of  the  sterner  sex,  no  wliite  ladies 
having  yet  set  foot  within  these  precincts. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  company  that  the  Indian  wives 
and  offspring  of  the  officers  should  live  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  own  apartments,  which  left  the  officers'  mess- 
rooni  to  themselves  and  their  guests ;  and  while  no  more 
time  than  necessary  was  consumed  at  table,  the  good 
cheer  and  the  enlightened  conversation  of  educated 
gentlemen  throw  over  the  entertainment  a  luxury  and 
refinement  all  the  more  enjoyable  after  tlie  rude  ex- 
periences of  a  journey  across  the  continent  or  a  long 
voyage  by  sea.  After  the  substantial  dinner,  concluded 
with  a  tcmj)crate  glass  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  company 
withdrew  for  half  an  hour  to  the  'bachelors'  liall,* 
to  indulge  in  a  pipe,  and  discuss  with  animation  the 
tojiics  of  the  time.  When  the  officers  and  clerks  re- 
turned to  business,  the  guest  might  choose  between 
the  library  and  out-door  attractions.  A  book,  a  boat, 
and  a  liorsc;  were  always  at  his  connnand.  The  sab- 
batli  was  <^)l»served  with  the  deeorum  of  settled  society. 
The  service  of  the  established  church  was  read  with 
imj)ressiveness  l)y  Doctor  McLoughlin  himself,  and 
list<»!jed  to  with  reverence  by  the  gentlemen  an<l 
servants  of  the  company.  Respect  Inr  religion  was 
inculcated  both  by  precept  and  exanij>le.  Obst  i  viii^ 
that  during  his  ten  years'  residence  in  tlie  country 
many  young  children  were  coming  forward  in  the 
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village  and  within  the  walls  of  the  fort^  McLoughlin 

secured  the  services  of  an  Aiiiericau  as  teacher,  one 
Solomon  Smitli,  left  objectless  by  the  £9iilure  of 
Wyeth's  expedition ;  and  the  school  thus  or^nized, 
the  first  in  Oregon,  was  a  good  one,  wherein  were 
taught  the  Enghsh  branches,  singing,  deportment,  and 
morality.  It  was  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Oi  egon 
Territory,  thougli  tlx  re  were  other  places  pulsating 
in  response  to  the  eii'orts  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

The  most  western  establishment  was  Fort  George, 
the  Astoria  of  1811-14.  It  no  longer  deserved  to  be 
called  a  fort,  the  defences  of  ev(  rv  description  having 
disappeared,  while  at  a  little  distance  from  the  old 
stockade,  now  in  ruins,  was  one  principal  building  of 
hewn  boards,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  Indian 
huts.  Only  about  four  acres  were  under  cultivation, 
and  only  one  white  man,  the  trader  in  charge,  resided 
there.  It  was  maintjiined  more  as  a  point  of  observa- 
tion tlian  as  a  post  affording  commercial  ail  vantages. 

A  place  of  more  importance  was  Fort  Ni squally, 
situated  on  a  little  tributary  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  waters  of  Punrt  Sdund. 
It  consisted  of  a  stockade  about  twf)  Imiidrtd  feet 
square,  guarded  by  bastions  well  armed,  enclosing  a 
dozen  small  dwellings  and  the  magazine  and  ware- 
houses of  the  company.  The  situation  was  unsur* 
passed,  on  an  open  plain,  yet  convenient  to  exhaust- 
less  forests  of  good  timber,  within  a  short  distance  of 
navigable  waters,  and  with  the  gmnd  Mount  Kainior 
in  full  view.  The  f«>]t  had  only  been  established 
about  one  year,  at  this  time.  Away  to  the  north,  on 
rivers  draining  the  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  were 
several  trading  posts,  Fort  Langley  and  the  rest,  owing 
allegiance  to  the  Oregon  governor,  but  not  requiring 
mention  in  this  connection. 

The  only  other  jiost  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  what  is  now  Oregon,  was  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  Elk  Creek  with  thi  T/mpqua  River,  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  occupying 
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a  fine  position  among  the  hills  of  that  beautiful  coun- 
try. It  was  but  a  small  j)lace,  with  a  twenty-acre  farm 
attjiched,  under  the  charge  of  a  Frencli  trader.  The 
heat  dwelliuf^s  and  other  buildiiijjs  were  surrounded 
by  the  usual  palisade,  with  bastions  at  the  corners, 


for  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  were  more  savage  than 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colunihia. 

About  two  huiulred  miles  east  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
on  the  east  l)ank  of  the  Columbia,  near  where  it  makes 
its  groat  bend  to  the  west,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 


WALLA  WALLA  AMD  OKANAGAN. 


IS 


Walla  Walla  Hiver,  waa  a  fort  of  that  name.  This 
establishment  was  also  a  stockade,  and  being  in  the 
country  of  warlike  savages,  there  were  two  bastions, 
with  an  inner  gallery,  and  other  defences  strongly 
constructed  of  drift-logs  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  mountains  and  heaped  ashore  at  this  place  by  the 
June  freshets^  Little  agricultural  land  being  found 
in  the  vicinity,  and  no  timber.  Fort  Walla  Walla  was 
without  the  attractions  of  Fort  Vancouver,  but  it 
ranked  nevertheless  as  a  place  of  importance,  being 
tlie  principal  trading  post  between  California  and 
Stuart  Lake,  and  accessible  by  water  from  Fort  Van- 
couver. It  was  on  the  way  from  the  great  fur-hunt- 
in  <r  ronrion  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Snake  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  first  resting-place  the 
o\  erland  traveller  met  after  leaving  the  Missouri 
Hiver.  There  was  always  a  genial  and  generous 
officer  stationed  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  whose  head 
man^  a  weanr  pilgrim  called  down  blessings  for  favors 
received.  Horses  were  plentiful,  and  a  few  cattle 
were  kept  there,  but  no  grain  was  raised.  The  little 
garden  spot  by  the  river  furnished  vegetables,  and 
tliose  of  an  excellent  q^uality.  The  climate  was  usually 
delightful,  the  only  discomfort  being  the  strong  sum- 
mer winds,  which  drove  about  with  violence  the  dust, 
and  sand,  and  gravel,  so  that  it  was  deemed  impossi- 
ble  to  cultivate  trees  or  shrubbery;  hence  the  situa- 
tion appeared  without  any  l)eauty  except  that  derived 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  near  neijjhboilnMid  of 
the  picturesque  cliiis  of  the  Columbia  and  Walla  Walla 
rivers. 

One  liundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north  from 
Fort  W alia  Walla  lay  Fort  Okanagan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Okanagan  River,  hke  the  others  a  stockade,  in 
charge  of  a  gentlemanly  officer.  Other  trading  posts 
were  located  at  favorable  points  on  the  Kootenais 
Biver,  on  the  Spokane,  on  Lake  Fend  d'Oreille,  and 
on  the  Flathead  River,  besides  several  north  of  the 
fiftieth  parallel.   But  the  post  of  the  greatest  impor- 
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tance  next  to  Fort  Vancouver  was  Fort  Colville,  situ- 
ated on  the  Columbia  Biver,  one  hundred  miles  north- 
east of  Fort  Okanagan^  though  much  farther  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  In  the  midst  of  a  gixid  agricul- 
tural country,  with  a  fine  climate,  good  fishing,  and 
other  advantages,  it  was  the  central  supply  ix)st  for  all 
the  other  forts  in  the  region  of  the  north  Columbia, 
Established  shortly  after  Fort  Vancouver,  with  its 
allotment  of  cattle,  consisting  of  two  cows  and  a  bull, 
it  had  now  like  Fort  Vancouver  its  lowing  herds, 
furnishing  beef,  butter,  and  milk.  It  had,  besides, 
bands  of  fine  horses  and  other  stock,  and  a  grist-mill 
for  the  large  yield  of  grain.  On  the  av  I]  cultivated 
farm  grew  also  excellent  v^etables  in  abundance. 

Such  a  convenience  as  a  saw-mill  did  not  exist  in 
all  the  upper  country,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
posts,  hence  there  could  be  little  architectural  display 
or  furniture  except  of  the  rudt  st  kind.  Bedsteads 
and  chairs  were  luxuries  not  to  be  thought  of;  bunks 
and  stools  were  made  from  S[)lit  logs,  with  a  hatchet. 
Yet,  since  those  who  called  at  Fort  Colville  had  trav- 
elled many  hundred  miles  with  only  a  blanket  for  a 
bed,  the  good  fare  here  afforded  made  the  place  to 
them  a  Canaan. 

Two  forts  had  this  year  been  established  in  tl»c  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Blue  Mountiuns  drained  by  Snake 
River.  The  first  was  Fort  Hall,  erected  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  on  this  river,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Portneuf ;  the  second  was  erected  by  the 
irudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  same  ri\'er,  a  mUe- 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Boise,  and  called  Fort  Boise. 

The  American,  Wyeth,  this  being  his  second  ad- 
vent i  re  ill  these  parte,  who  had  thus  recently  built, 
stocked,  and  manned  Fort  Hall,  went  on  to  the  lower 
Columbia  Ri\  or  that  same  autumn  to  meet  a  vessel, 
the  brig  May  Dacre,  of  Boston,  laden  with  goods 
from  the  United  States,  as  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  great  republic  was  then  designated  l)y  western 
adventurers,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  he  was 
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engaged  in  building  a  fort  and  trading  post  on  Wapato 
Island,  which  he  culled  Fort  William.  With  him  came 
otherSy  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
another  place.  WhUe  the  work  was  being  advanced^ 
the  men  in  Wyetlis  service  were  living  in  temporary 
huts;  pigs,  cliickens,  goats,  and  sheep  were  running 
about  in  the  vicinity;  the  ifo^  Dacre  was  moored  to 
the  bank,  and  a  prospective  rival  of  Fort  Vancouver 
was  already  \\  til  under  way.  Mr  Wyeth's  adventures 
are  given  at  k  ngthin  TAe  Northivcsi  ( 'oast,  this  volume 
beginning  with  an  account  of  settlers  Irom  the  United 
States  promising  permanenoa 

Nor  was  Fort  William  the  only  settlement  in  Ore- 

fm  exclusive  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  forts, 
homas  McKay,  one  of  the  race  of  Alexander  McKay 
of  the  Astor  expedition,  and  one  of  the  company  s 
most  celebrated  leaders,  occupied  a  iann  on  the  ^lult- 
noinrdi  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Wapato  Island. 
And  there  were  otlier  farms  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  this.  The  servants  of  the  company 
were  hired  for  a  tenn  of  years,  and  were  free  at  its 
expiration.  But  as  they  luul  been  obliged  to  receive 
their  pay  in  kind,  for  which  they  had  not  always 
use,  and  had  seldom  saved  their  earnings,  if  they 
wished  to  retire  they  must  live  not  far  from  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  contmue  as  the  company's  depend- 
ents, raising  wheat>  in  exchange  for  which  they  re- 
ceiv(K)  such  indispensable  articles  as  their  condition  of 
life  demanded. 

There  were  of  this  dass,  commonly  called  the 
Frencli  Canadians,  a  dozen  or  more  families,  most  of 
settled  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  prairie  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  Valley  W^il- 
lamette.  They  lived  in  lo^  houses,  with  large  fire- 
places, after  the  manner  of  pioneers  of  other  countries; 
had  cx)nsiderableland  under  cultivation ;  owned  horses 
of  the  native  stork,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but 
tough  and  fleet;  and  had  the  use  of  such  cattle  as  the 
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fiiT  company  chose  to  lend  thcni.  Numerous  lialf- 
breed  children  played  about  their  doors;  they  had  no 
cnr(  s  of  (1  lurch  or  state ;  no  aspirations  beyond  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  which  was  theirs;  and  bein^  on 
good  terms  with  their  only  neighbors,  the  natives, 
they  pass*  1  1  lu  ir  lives  in  peaceful  monotony.  At  the 
falls  of  the  Willaim  tte  were  the  log  houses  which  had 
been  built  by  McLoughlin  in  connection  with  his 
mill-works  there,  and  which  were  occupied  occasion- 
ally hy  the  company's  servants,  some  improvements 
being  still  in  progress  at  that  place. 

In  addition  to  the  French  Canadians  were  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  had  come  to  the  country  with 
Wyeth's  first  expedition,  and  had  also  made  settle- 
ments in  the  same  neighborliood,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Willamette  River.  In  all  the  American  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  there  were  al»out 
thirty-five  white  men,  including  the  party  at  Fort 
William,  who  had  not  belonged  to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  but  were  there  with  the  intention  to  settle 
permanently. 

Anotlier  element  was  this  year  introduced  into  the 
early  society  of  Oregon.  Since  the  fallen  condition 
of  the  race  left  no  spot  of  earth  unttiinted,  it  followed 
that  missionaries  were  needed  to  look  after  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  the  natives  of  this  western  Eaen. 
Mission  nries  were  there  in  the  persons  of  two  brothers, 
named  Lee,  assisted  by  certain  laymen,  w^ho,  after 
having  been  received  with  the  usual  hospitality  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  were  busy  erecting  a  dwelling  and 
making  other  improvemente  at  the  place  selected  for 
their  station,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  French  Cana^ 
dian  settlement  in  the  Willamette  YaJley, 

Besides  the  missionary  family,  there  were  at  Fort 
Vancouver  two  gentlemen  from  the  United  States, 
who  were  travelling  in  the  interc;sts  of  science,  Messrs 
Townsend  and  Nuttall,  naturalists,  after  whom  and 
by  whom  so  many  of  our  western  plants  were  named  ; 
so  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  Oregon  that  her  earhest 
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society  waa  not  good.  After  the  failure  of  tlie  Astor 
adventure!,  and  t)revious  to  1834,  few  persons  had 
visitt  d  the  Columbia  liiver  except  those  in  some  way 
coiiiiected  with  the  fur-traders.  Wyeth's  first  com- 
pany of  twelve,  includin*^  liiiiisc  If,  was  the  only  party 
of  the  kind  and  number  to  enter  Oregon.  Two  years 
previous,  David  Douglas,  a  Scotch  botanist,  liad  visited 
the  territory  and  had  spent  some  time  roaniinu^  over 
its  mountains;  and  rarely  had  the  river  beeu  entered 
by  a  foreign  or  American  vessel. 

Another  constituent  of  eai  ly  Oregon  society  appears 
at  this  juncture,  and  if  not  s  i  respectable  as  the  fur 
magnates,  no  religious  as  the  laissionaries,  so  learned 
as  the  scientists,  or  so  order-loving  as  the  French 
Cana<.luin.s,  united  with  tlie  small  American  element 
it  lu'came  a  power  in  the  land.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  tlic  form  uf  ten  persons  a>ming  with  a  band 
of  horses  from  California,  and  led  by  Hall  J.  K  el  lev. 
who  once  ligured  on  paper  as  the  wouid-be  founder 
of  a  n»>\v  Pacific  empire. 

Ku>t  uf  t!ie  Blue  liange,  and  in  and  about  the  Kocky 
^TounUiins,  were  American  trappers  and  traders,  who 
from  their  wandering  and  precarious  mode  of  life 
could  not  be  accurately  numbered,  but  were  in  all 
probably  ten  or  twelve  lumdnd,  to  whom  were  opposed 
equal  numl)ers  owing  allegiance  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  These  were  at  that  time  hardly  to  be 
spoken  of  as  component  parts  of  any  Oregon  conunu- 
nitv,  but  some  in  time  added  themselves  to  those  who 
had  come  from  the  United  States. 

Til  us  lias  been  outlined  a  jticture  of  the  Oregon 
Terr  itory  in  1834,  at  which  time  this  Hisiory  of  Ort- 
gou  begins. 

Tbb  Kams  ORiGoar. 

Ib  regard  to  fhe  word  Oregon,  its  signitiowtioiii  and  origin,  I  irilllieM  give 
whet  is  knviRL   It*  first  appeuaaoe  in  print  ww  ia  tbe  book  of  Jonathan 

Carver,  who  therein  reproscnts  that  ho  hcarti  from  the  natives  in  the  vidnity 
of  tlie  heail-wattirs  of  the  Mississippi,  to  wJiich  r(»crion  he  p«netrat(3<i  as  early 
as  1766,  ot  a  great  river  flowing  into  the  great  wusteru  oooan,  and  caUtid  by 
Btsr.  01.,  Vol.  t  2 
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liuml^OrtgoH,  Oregon,  or  Orlffem.  Nofliiiig  m  wid  by  Ctfver  of  the  iiiMn* 
iog  or  cttffn  of  the  wwd.  It  is  doubtfol  wlietlMr  C^er  understood  the 
natives,  ur  whether  they  made  such  a  statetneut,  though  there  may  have  hveix 
some  Bonml  or  symbol  by  which  or  from  which  to  coin  the  word.  'Ihere  could 
have  been  no  object,  apparent  to  us,  for  him  to  mUrepresent ;  lie  could  never 
Iwvd  dmined  that  this  prolNtblj  m«wingl<m  Mnmd,  caught  up  from  the  wind 
by  hie  too  Attentive  ear,  ahonld  ever  be  applied  to  the  designation  of  a  gnat 
progressive  state.  From  hie  standpoint,  it  vae  as  much  to  his  credit  to  report 
a  great  river  to  which  thore  was  no  name,  as  oiif  t->  >viru  Vi  there  was  a  name  ; 
or  he  may  have  preferred  t<>  majiufacture  a  nainf.  We  cannot  toll.  But  if 
so,  he  did  it  in  a  most  foolish  and  buu^ng  manner,  in  evidence  of  which  I 
will  furrier  explain. 

As  a  rule,  the  alwriginals  of  America  have  no  name  for  their  rivers,  and 
moniitaiiis,  and  laki  s.  It  is  not  necessary  they  should  liave;  they  can  live  by 
but  one  river  at  oiu-  tiini ,  au<l  tliat  to  tlirm  is  '  the  river."  Or  they  may  apply 
to  it,  as  to  other  uatuml  objects,  general,  1<jc<l1,  or  descriptive  terms;  it  ia 
common  for  tiie  town,  country,  river,  and  tribe  to  be  designated  by  tiie 
name  of  the  chief,  which  name  changing,  changes  all  the  rest.  According 
to  Blanchet  in  Jfiitlorlail  Magnutie,  ii.  335,  the  lower  Chinooks  called  the 
Columbia  tfikiu'fl-frhiudl,  'great  river,'  purely  a  general  aixd  eleHeriptivo  t*"nn, 
ami  no  name  at  all.  Chief  Factor  Tolmie,  of  tlio  Hudson's  liay  Comi»any, 
writes: '  Indimis  have  namee  only  for  partioidar  locBlitloe»  and  not  for  riven. 
Ihe  white  peqile  gave  the  name  Walsmet  to  the  whole  Wallamet  valley  and 
river.'  \Mien  Clarke,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expeditioti,  visite<l  the  <»>aBt 
alxnit  Tillamook  Ile.nl,  he  tinJLTstfwxl  the  Indians  to  say  that  they  procured 
wapato  roots  by  trading  with  the  Indians  over  on  the  Shocatilcum  or  Columbia 
Biver.  Ifaere  oan  be  no  doubt  of  Clarke's  nusapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
his  mfomiant,  for  the  word  was  never  heard  of  afterward,  and  it  certainly  bears 
no  resmiiManoe  to  the  one  whoso  origin  we  are  seeking.  With  reference  to  this 
titfi-  I  in.ii'e  spfriril  iinjuiry  of  an  intelligi-nt  chief  of  niic  uf  the  most  iiitclli- 
gent  tnl»es  ol  tlie  region  <•(  the  upper  Columbia,  tht-  Ncic  i'crces,  living  on  one 
of  its  tributaries,  M'hether  it  was  possible  for  that  stroatu  ever  to  have  had  a 
distinctive  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  to  any  peoples  upon  it,  or  about 
it,  or  altcKit  the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi,  orMiflsouri,  or&nyotlier  stream; 
Biid  ajwured  nii-,  wli.it  I  knew  before,  that  it  was  not  possible.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  word  Ore^'oti  doe<(  not  belong  to  any  of  tiic  ft  vrral  ilialeets  of 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Columbia  Kiver.  In  looking  for  traces  ol  it  among 
those  of  the  country  which  was  tcavdled  over  by  Carver,  in  which  the  r  eoond 
is  wanting,  words  must  be  looked  for  with  the  cognate  I  or  other  consommt. 
In  t!ic  IrcHjunis  language  the  word  tjtrtijon,  meaiiiin;  'all,'  is  closely  related  to 
'great,'  as  in  Lii'tiii  an  I  kotraitea  of  tlie  Oneida  and  Cayui,'a  dialects.  It  ia  to 
be  noted  h«;re  tluit  the  Iroquois  travelled  far  and  w  iile  with  tlie  fur-traili  rij. 
In  the  Algonquin  tongue  <tUHi-<jam,  aeoording  to  Mackenzie,  signifies  '  ptjrt* 
age;*  while  again  in  Iroqnaia,  aocording  to  Schoolcraft,  tf-ar«o*j^  means  'a 
plice  of  water  rock%'  tf  being  *  water,'  ogn  'a  place,'  and  or  an  ablireviation 
of  'KKik.'  (ion,  ill  Ali;onqnin,  Knisteneanx,  Ojibwa,  Snake,  and  other 
Indian  tongues,  is  a  common  ending.  In  Algonquin,  .signiHes  *  lake,'  being 
usually,  however,  combined  with  other  words,  as  in  Sntjayiijan,  the  Kuistcn- 
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canx  as  well  a"  Algonquin  form.  The  torminal  syllable  in  the  different  dialeoti 
is  varinu.sly  jironounccd  i/<n>.  'j'ln,  and  ijon.  In  the  Shoshone  language  occur 
two  wunia  Ix^riug  fiomo  rtslatiou,  if  uot  a  very  neax  one,  tu  thu  imhject.  O-ywUf 
my  Stiuurt  in  hia  MwUeamt  nMuw  'riTer,* and  Oo'TOok'im  'under/  'on  tho 
bottom;  *  and  a  word  of  a  similar  sound  in  Algonqnin  haa  a,  ttmilar  mean< 
ing.  Schoolcraft  mentions  that  o  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  namca  of  vnrions 
parts  of  the  l>f><ly.  Besides  these  various  analogouH  Koimils  and  raeaniii^'s  in 
•everai  ot  the  iiativti  laiiguagea,  we  have  in  the  Oregon  territory  ono  river  with 
Um  prefix  o  and  iho  terminal  yon — ^thoOftoMiii^  After  all  tbia  vaaearoh  wn 
airivo  at  notiiing  nearer  than  that  the  word  j|miii  mdatea  in  aereral  dialecta  to 
water  ia  some  form,  anil  might  posribly  be  nted  to  aignify  n  river»  any  fiver, 
bat  not  neeowarily  tbe  Columbia. 

A  popular  tlieofy,  and  one  frequently  advanoed  aa  new,  eoneemiiig  the 
origin  of  the  word,  ia  that  the  firat  Enropean  diacoverara  eaUed  the  Colnmbin 
River,  and  country  adjacent,  Oregon,  from  the  abundance  of  origiuium,  or 

wild  mnrjorani,  a  ]>l<\nt  posspssing  some  medicinal  virtues.  This  conjecture 
is  open  to  several  objections,  the  tintt  that  the  plant  mentioned  grows  a  long 
distance  ftpom  the  coast,  tho  only  portion  of  the  county  visiteU  by  the  early 
navigatora;  nor  ia  the  preaenee  of  it  very  oooapienooa  anjrwhere.  If  engarini, 
a  writer  in  the  Kew  York  Etknoloyical  Journal,  i.,  1871,  advances  the  idea  tiiat 
the  word  comes  from  liuramn,  thv  Spanish  for  hurricane,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  at  some  Mcuisons  of  tlie  year  stmn;^  winds  jtrevail  on  the  ('ohnnl)ia  Jliver. 
'ihe  ^paaiaxds  derived  their  word  '  huracau '  from  a  uativv  American  word 
ionnd  among  the  people  of  the  central  parte;  'hniakan*  ie  the  name  of  a 
Qniohtf  god,  meaning  the  tompeaL  Ihe  lR«glwli  hurricane  and  tho  French 
ourwjitn  are  forms  of  the  same  Word;  but  as  the  French  had  httle  to  ilo  with 
the  earliest  Iti^ton'  of  the  Northweet  Coaet,  the  origin  of  the  name  baa  never 
been  luicnbvd  to  tliem. 

Of  all  tbe  eonjecturea  haaoded  by  writeta  firara  time  to  time,  the  one  that 

anggests  a  Spanish  origin  from  orfjon,  meaning  *a  pull  of  the  ear,'  hnt  for 
this  purj»o4«> often  inteqin  tt  d  '  long  ear  '  or  Mop  car,'  scenia  to  have  K-t-n  iiioHt 
popular,  timugh  not  supported  by  facts  ur  jirobabiUtiee.  it  has  been  often 
K-pcatcd,  with  not  ao  mnchaa  a  qualifying  doubt,  that  the  Spaniarda  travel* 
ling  up  the  northern  coaat  met  a  tribe  of  Indiana  with  eaia  of  extreme  length. 
Weighed  down  by  heavy  ornaments,  and  from  this  dronmBtance  the  Span* 
iardb  t  ;dl.  d  tliem  *  Tyftng-earH.'  and  tho  country  Ln  T'frrn  <h  /rw  Orf  jnn.'^, 
which  became  corrupted  into  Orejou  by  Englishmen  and  Amencans.  Otiiers 
aaaert  that  while  the  derivation  ia  correct  it  was  not  properly  applied  by 
theae  firat-named  writera,  bat  that  it  rignifiea  the  oonatry  of  lop-eared  rabbita, 
tbit  animal  abounding  there  as  well  as  in  CalHonuak  So  popular  l^ecame  thia 
theory  in  the  mining  times  of  1S48-9  that  the  Oregonian;*  went  by  the  name 
of  '  Lop-cars  '  among  the  (  alitoruian  minrrs.  1  m  leod,  i  suspect  this  opportunity 
to  ridicule  their  ohtruduig  neighbors,  proving  too  good  to  hti  lost,  really 
firat  gave  currency  to  the  idea.  IVom  jeat  it  grew  to  eameat;  aoberer* 
minded  people  then  began  to  look  for  a  mora  diatant  origin.  On  invea* 
ligation  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  tribe  upon  the  Oregon  ooaat  waa  ever 
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more  atldictcd  to  ear  ornunMitetion  than  ia  common  to  all  savage  nation^ 
or  that  they  \v(»n:  luavii  r  onrnmcnts.  Xuitlu-r  is  Oregon  iuhabiteil  by  lo|)« 
eared  rabbits  in  a  degree  to  distinguish  it  fruui  »oniu  other  countries. 

Bates  must  not  be  disregarded  as  wc  look  for  proof  or  disproof  of  the  cur- 
xvnt  thedri«a  oouowmiig  the  word.  Ihat  ik  i»  not  of  «arly  8p«iiiah  cvigin  it 
establishod  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Spanish  voyages,  or  on 
the  .S[>;iiiiHh  maps.  The  Sji;iiuj,r<ls  never  ha<l  a  name  for  the  Coluinliiii  River, 
unleHs  it  be  San  Hoque,  which  they  applied  in  1775  on  one  of  their  uuips, 
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trithoat  being  tan  that  any  river  flomd  there.  On  theirmbeeqnent  m^M  in 
1791-2,  after  the  river  had  been  vimted,  it  ««a  pnt  down  uRhdela  Cdumbia, 
It  i»  dear,  then,  that  the  name  OrSgon  hail  not  been  applied  to  the  country 
by  any  navigator  np  to  that  time,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterward.  The  word 
doea  not  occur  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  journal,  though  it  ia  found  in  Jefferson's 
instructions  to  Lewis,  but  not  with  reference  to  the  river.  It  is  not  in  any 
work  publiahed  in  the  United  States  or  England  previous  to  the  year  1811, 
the  first  year  of  American  settlement,  with  oni-  t  xr.  ption;  that  exception 
ia  the  liook  of  travels  !>}'  Carver  first  iiieiitli)ncil,  ainl  wLicIi  was  puMislir.l 
in  L4'»ndou  in  1778.  It  eonu!*  in  thu.s:  'From  the  iiitelli^ein*'  f  L'uneil  fnnu 
the  Naudowessie  indiauii,  omuug  whom  X  arrived  on  the  TlIi  ui  l>ccembcr. 
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and  whos<»  langnngp  T  pf  rf«'ctly  acquired  dnring  a  resitlence  of  Hovon  months; 
aud  also  irom  tho  accouuU  1  afterward  obtaiued  from  the  AssiuipoilB,  who 
tpvak.  the  nitttt  tongue,  l>cuig  «  rerolted  iMmd  of  NftttdoweMiM;  and 
fonn  fha  Kiliittinowi,  unghboara  of  tiie  AMinipoils,  wlio  apeak  fbe  Chip^way 
l»U|r«agP,  and  iuhal>it  thfl  heads  of  the  River  Bourbon; — I  Ray,  from  these 
nations,  togftlior  with  my  outi  observatioiiH,  T  have  learned  that  the  four  most 
capitid  ru  ers  ou  the  Contuieiit  of  -North  America,  viz.,  the  St  Lawrence,  tho 
Miasisaippi,  tho  River  Bonrbon,  and  the  Or^ou,  or  the  lUver  of  the  West,  have 
iheir  aonroea  in  the  Hune  neighbarhood.  The  waten  ol  the  three  lonner  are 
within  thirtj  milea  of  eadi  otherj  the  Uttw,  however,  ie  rather  fartiier 
west' 

Th('r(^  IB  a  happy  audacity  in  Carver'ii  statements,  whetlier  or  not  he  in< 
tended  to  deceive,  common  to  discoverers  aud  geographers  of  that  day.  On 
his  map  he  has  ttie  ffeadt  the  OrSgan  put  down  in  Utitnde  47*,  loiigi' 
tude  97",  aud  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  head*w'ati;;rs  of  the  up|>er 
Mississippi.  Meantime,  and  doubtless  while  his  map  was  heiii^  ciigT-avtMl,  ho 
received  report'*  of  the  discoveries  and  movements  of  the  Ihissiaus  in  th«" 
Pacific,  who  liad  been  active  during  the  years  intervening  l>etween  1700  and 
1778^  the  latter  heing  the  date  of  pablieatioa  of  Garver'e  book  in  London. 
On  a  map  of  1768  hy  Jeffivje  the  name  Emer  nf  the  Wat  'aooordiag  to  the 
Rnesian  maps '  is  shown.  In  the  veiy  year  of  the  publication  of  Carver's 
narrative  Cook  was  making:  his  famonn  voya^^f  along  the  Northwi  nt  Coast, 
and  a  general  interest  was  felt  among  the  maritime  powers  as  to  the  results 
of  any  expedition  of  dlaoovety.  Enough  had  oome  to  Oanrer'a  ean  to  make 
him  plaoe  in  the  text  of  his  book,  thoogh  it  waa  too  modi  trouble  to  do  ao 
on  the  map,  the  aooroea  of  the  Origan  'rather  farther  west,*  and  to  add  to 
his  imaginan'  stream  tho  »ecorn1ary  najne  of  Kivor  of  the  West. 

His  assertion  that  four  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  continent  ruse  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other,  though  p«nnting  toward  truth,  was  purely  specula- 
tiveu  It  waa  the  faabion  in  thove  daya  to  array  apccuhition  in  poaittve  forma. 
Also  when  he  said,  'This  shows  that  these  parts  are  the  highest  \i\uiU  in 
North  AmcriLa, '  Iw  meant  tlios*-  hmds  where  ho  was,  about  tho  head  of  the 
Mi-isissippi;  therefore,  if  any  such  river  iui  Ori^-an  existed,  it  rose  there,  in 
that  ncighborhoo<i.  Ihu  partial  discovery  of  the  Kussians,  and  other  rumors, 
led  him  to  identiiy  it  with  the  River  of  the  Weot;  and  the  diaooveiy  made 
sulMequently  that  there  ie  a  point  on  the  continent  where  three  great  rivoni 
head  near  together  gave  a  we^t  to  the  former  auppoaition  which  it  did  not 
merit. 

The  fiiat  Amerioan  writer,  after  Cterver,  to  make  nae  of  tito  word  Oregon 
aeeme  to  have  been  the  poet  Aryant^  in  1817.   Stmdi  with  the  poetieat  imagea 

anggeated  to  faia  youthful  nnn<l  hy  rea'ling  Carver's  narrative,  and  knowing 
just  enough  of  the  conntrv,  from  tlic  rejiort.s  of  Hhip-tnaHters  and  nimor«  of 
the  liosty  government  expc<lition  ot  1804-0,  to  lire  his  imaginattoa,  he  sei/.ed 
upon  the  word  that  fitted  beat  his  metre,  aud  in  his  Than(Uop«k  maAo  that 
wotrd  iaanuvtaL  The  pt^nlarity  of  Bryant'a  venw  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Hxed  it  in  the  pnbUe  mind.  Its  adoption  aa  the  name  of  the  territory  drained 
by  the  River  Oregon  I  am  inclined  to  aaoribe  to  the  man  who  claima  it^  Hall 
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J.  Kelley,  Die  evidence  being  in  his  favor,  and  no  advene  claimant  appew> 
ing.  As  statod  in  his  Historti  of  the  SeUlfmeiit  of  Oregon,  he  was  the  first 
to  make  that  application  laiiuiiar  tu  the  public  luiud,  while  proviooa  to 
his  writiiigs  and  oarre»poiidiiioa  the  country  yaa  known  as  the  'Kerthweit 
Teiritory/  <Colnmbi*  Bitot/ or  *Bxvor  Oregon.'  Abont  thetinio tha*  Kdley 
wa.1  Ia1>oring  to  raise  a  company  for  Oregon,  and  importuning  Congress  and 
the  oabiiK-t  nienibcrs  for  aid,  there  are  frequent  allusions  tf>  the  subject  in 
JS'//'v<'  Jh,juter,  xl.  -iOT;  xli.  285;  and  xliL  62  and  36ti.    He,  too,  waa  looking 
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for  its  origin,  and  says:  'Oregon,  the  Indian  name  of  tliia  river,  was  traced 
by  me  to  a  large  river  called  Orjon  in  Chiuese  Tartary,  whose  latitude 
oorreeponcLi  with  that  of  Orv^oa  in  America.  The  word  Killanmek$,  the 
name  ci  the  tribe  a  little  aoath  of  the  outlet  of  the  Or^goo,  waa  also  traMd  to 
a  people  called  Kilmiicfut,  who  anciently  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orjon 
in  Asia.*  This  coincidence,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  manner  in 
wliich  Carver  obtained  it;  for  he  did  not  uhutin  it  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  bat  aboat  the  head-watCFB  of  the  Miasis^ippi.  Kelley,  in  his  anxiety  to 
prove  his  aasertions,  atatea,  without  other  evidence  than  a  reference  to  the 
'  Murine  Archives  of  Ma<lrid, '  that  i'ua4lra,  a  Spanish  captain  in  the  service  of 
the  viceroy  of  >fexicn  in  171>*2,  and  who  in  that  year  was  at  Nootka  with  raptain 
Vancouver  of  the  British  exphiring  8qua«lron,  aiul  captains  (^ray  and  Ingra'- 
bam  of  the  American  tnuling  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  'called  this  river  Orttjon.* 
Ihe  zeferenoe  to  a  mantiacript  in  the  arohivea  of  Madrid  nmat  haTe  been  tot 
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^BtplAj,  ainoe  neither  Kelley  nor  hJm  xeaden  oould  hare  had  access  to  it 
without  jottmeying  aeroes  tho  Atibntie^  and  it  is  txtremdy  doobtfnl  if  ho 

had  evf  r  sf on  anything  like  it;  though  he  utay  have  believed,  in  the  oonfoaed 
■tatc  of  his  inttjllcct,  tliat  sucli  a  fact  hatl  lieen  commnuicated  to  liim. 

lu  another  place  lie  rirniarks:  'After  Hurvpying  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia I  Buppoaod  the  word  Ortjon  to  be  uf  l'urtu^uuj*e  ilerivatiuu — Oi  tjou,  a  fort. 
It  eeemei  an  appro^iate  name;  tifes  entranoe  of  the  river  being  wdl  fortified 
by  nature.'  He  also  refers  to  the  bet  that  Humboldt  speaks  of  'k  mot 
Inilian  Origan,' and  says,  'Humlwldt  waa  a  particular  obaerver  and  correct 
writer,  and  would  not  liave  cullfd  this  word  Indian  without  gtwd  autliority.' 
But  this  i.i  a  «t;iti.'im  iit       i lisiii .;i:nunu3  aa  the  tirst.     In  referring  to  Gray's 
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discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1792,  Humboldt  adds  a  note,  wherein  he 
mentions  a  doubt  tiurown  by  Malte«Bmn  upon  the  identity  of  the  Colambia 
-Willi  tiie  Taamtehi'Tuti,  or  Or^an  of  Ma^enaie,  whidi  illaatratee  how  far 

great  men  may  Bometiffien  wander  from  the  truth.  IfaekonTne  in  1793,  after 
the  discovery  and  naming  of  the  Coluinhia,  having  oomc  overland  from  Canada, 
discovered  a  river,  the  Fraser,  which  he  hope»l  an<l  believed  was  the  Columbia, 
and  which  in  his  narrative  he  calls  by  that  name,  alternately  using '  Taoontche 
Tesse' and  *Oreat  River '  in  his  book;  and  having  'Taoontche  Tesse,  or  Co> 
Inmbia  River, '  engraved  on  hia  map.  But  that  Mackenrie  calls  any  river  tiie 
Origan,  or  Oregon,  is  not  true. 

Hund>f)ldt'8  critieianj  on  an  unknown  geographer,  however,  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  manner  in  which  u  merely  speculative  idea  became  perpetuated  through 
a  mistake  in  map-engra\4ng,  when  he  goee  on  to  say  that  he  doee  not  know 
whether  the  Origan  enters  into  the  lake  placetl  in  39°  to  41*  north  latitude, 
or  pierces  the  mountain  ehain  to  enter  some  little  bay  between  Tiodega  and 
CajH;  Orford;  but  tliat  lie  olijects  to  the  att^'tujit  of  a  geographer,  ordinainly 
learned  and  prudent,  to  identify  Ordgan  with  Origen,  a  name  which  the  above- 
mentioned  geographer  erroneously  believes  to  have  been  placed  on  the  map  of 
Antonio  Alaate,  Oeog.  Math,  et  Pkpaiqiu  et  PolUiqM,  torn.  xv.  116-17;  and 
he  further  explains  that  Alzate  had  placed  the  words  '  cuyo  origen  xe  ignora ' 
near  the  junction  of  the  (Jila  and  the  Colorado,  ami  that  tlie  wonls  l>eing 
aej^tarated  by  the  engraver,  the  geographer  whom  he  is  criticising,  not  under- 
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standing  the  Spanish  language,  aiul  seeing  fbe  word  Origen,  and  prohaldy 
ha\*in^'  n-a'l  Carver's  lMX>k,  jumjM  to  the  condasion  that  this  is  the  Origan, 
and  no  rcprcseuts  it,  to  which  Humboldt  very  properly  takuH  exceptiou,  iu 
the  language  bo  dkiiigeiiiiouBly  quoted*  by  Kelley.  He  hM  oonfoimded  the 
Spuiah  word  Ori^  wiih  *kmot  indieu  Origan.*  Bat  Humboldt oalla  it  an 
Indian  word  because  he  has  been  bo  told  by  Car>'er  and  thoM  who  ocqnod 
him;  lu  iioe  his  iiii.stike;  thu  Indian  word  rosemliling  it  in  the  countries 
explored  by  Humboldt  being,  aa  alrea<ly  mentioned,  'huracan.'  On  a  map 
coutaine<l  in  Cooke's  Universal  Geoyrapht/t  printed  iu  Loudon,  without  date, 
hat  from  the  namee  upon  it  not  exiellqg  h^foteVanooaver's  wormy,  we  may 
infer  the  time  of  ite  piiblioation»  the  Colnmfaia  ie  lepreiented  ee  rinng  near 
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the  Mississippi,  and  ninuing  nearly  due  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  it  is  called 
JMmt  lie  Wut  naar  its  month,  and  River  Oregon  where  it  riaei.  In  % 
iimihw  work  by  John  Payne,  New  York,  1799,  the  River  of  the  Weat  ia  made 

to  debouch  into  the  strait  of  Jukn  <le  Fuca,  while  the  name  Oregon  appeals 
on  till  Iliad,  which  is  far  oast  of  the  liead  of  the  MiMouri  Both  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  Carver. 

Greenhow  thinks  the  word  was  invented  by  Carver.  He  t>:iy8:  'On  leav- 
ing the  river,  (hay  gave  it  the  name  of  hie  ahip,  the  Cobemtoi,  which  it  still 
bears;  though  attempts  are  made  to  fix  npon  it  that  of  Ore<ion,  on  the 
strength  of  accounts  which  Carver  pretended  to  have  c<'ll.M  t 'd,  in  1766, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  uiipcr  Mississippi,  respecting  a  lliver  Oregon,  rising 
near  Lake  Superior,  and  emptying  into  the  Strait  of  ^\jiiau.' 

Thus  have  I  giv<  ii  in  detail  all  that  is  known  ooncorninp  tlie  name  and  the 
naming  of  Oregon,  from  which  it  appears  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  word 
came  from  Carver  through  Bryant  and  Kelley.  How  Carver  obtained  i^ 
whether  with  him  it  wa«  pore  fiction,  vagary,  caprice,  or  the  embodiment  of 

A  fancied  sound — we  ahall  never  know.  That  any  natives  of  America  ever  em- 
[ibiyi  d  the  word  for  any  ]iurjtosc  there  is  no  evidence.  Out  of  some  ImUan 
Word  or  worils,  or  p:irt,s  ot  words,  perliaps.  Carver  made  a  name  for  that  yet 
unseen  river,  flowing  iuto  that  mystical  and  mythical  strait  which  ha<l  been 
the  dream  of  diacoveren  for  over  two  hundred  yean,  and  for  which  they  bad 
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not  ceaaetl  U  'ook  when  his  Imok  was  ptilvliaheil.  Therefore  the  summing  of 
the  eviJeuce  wmiLl  reatl — Oregon,  invented  by  Carver,  made  famous  by  Bry- 
aut,  and  fastoneU  upon  the  Colnmbift  River  territory,  flrrt  by  Kelley,  through 
his  menoriab  to  Congran  and  mmeroiu  pufcliahed  writingv^  bei^ui  aa  early 
as  1817;  ami  secondly,  by  ot!ter  English  and  Amerioan  anthora,  who  adopted 
it  from  the  three  sniirco«  h«Te  given. 

The  authorities  consulted  ou  tliis  8ubj«ct  are,  Carver'/i  Travels,  10;  School' 
ennft't  At€h,t  iL  S7,  490  1,  495;  /(/.,  v.  708;  Madtenzie's  Voyagtn,  309;  Hum" 
hMt*9  Buai  Per.,  i.  H  MaUt-Bmnt  Friei»  Giog.,  vi  814;  Grunhaw't 

Or.  aii'l  ('<'!.,  142-5;  Bnuuteur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh.,  8;  Ttru^s'  Ortyon 
Question,  1.')  IT;  Kfh!i<\'f.  Jnvr.,  vi.  1871;  Kelhi/'s  !>>t(lnnrnU  of  Orrgnv,  SS; 
JioM*  Adirnturta,  5;  JJiftloHcnl  Magatine,  i.  244i-y2b;  Davidson  tt  Coti-Hi  Piht^ 
126,  154;  Strong  t  UUi.  Oregon,  MS.,  23;  U.  S.  GoH,  Doe.,  ioth  Cong.,  Sd  Se^., 
H,  Kept.,  no.  101, 6-7;  P<yaro  Timet,  May  ft,  1805;  BrmaCt  W&kmtif  VaUep, 
MS.,  11-12;  lienicia  Tribune,  Pec  1^,  1S73;  f.'rover^^  Pub,  Life.  MS.,  1^-10; 
TranA.  Pioncr  J«a/>»".,  1875,  67;  Amrrimn  Register  for  1808,  138; 

BlagdoHS  Modern  dtographtr,  63-5,  392;  Homird  Quarterly,  L  70;  Caii/or- 
nia  Fanner,  Aug.  7,  1874;  Portland  Bulletin,  Aug.  10,  1872;  Eugene  Cttif 
Onard,  Aug.  20,  1874;  Pae,  R,  R.  Report,  iL  18;  NameUee  An.  dee  Vo^., 
xiv.  5.1;  I  lion's  Debfites,  viii.  188;  Stmrgis*  Ottgon,  8;  Burton's  Ci'ii  of  tl,>' 
Sfihits,  "Jld;  (^nth.  Almanac,  in  Simt'/t  Mi-nxions,  l.VIlJ;  Iiolrrr(.ion'-<  I'i'jlit  muf 
TUle  to  </regon,  179;  Salem  Farmer,  Aug.  10,  1S72;  Hijliuiil' .*  World,  v.  510; 
Murphy's  Oregon  Dir.,  1873,  30;  iSan  Francisco  Bulletin,  Sept.  19  aud  24, 
1863;  Porikmd  Oregtmkm,  Sept  15, 1863. 
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UFE  AT  FORT  VANCOUVER. 

1825-1846. 

M-XURIACK    PiKI.ATTOXS  —  FlPKLTTY  —  SoCIAL    roNDmON"  —  \fcLoronLIX— 

LH>u«jLA.s     Tkikr  Silken  Uudkm  —  Kkmaii.N(;i;k  -Thomas  McKay — 

DUNCAJI  i'  JNLAViiOJl — GaIBOKER  AND  luLMlK- I'aMBKUN — McKlM,AV — 

Black— RAB^McUwoHuif  Jubiob— Lkwkb — Dusv — Robuoh— Baiu 
CLAY— Mammw— McLioi>— I^BKXi,  Gbajit,  McBban,  McDoNALDp  Max* 

WELL,  Ballpnpkn,  avd  McTavish — Patriots  anu  TifBBRAia— AlTlTDia 
TOWA«j>  TUis.  g«rrLuu»— Thb  Bi.«8ain>  Bkavsbs. 

St>  long  and  so  conspicuously  before  the  world  stood 
the  metrojiolitan  post  of  the  Pacific,  so  unique  was 
its  position,  and  so  mighty  its  inllucnce  on  the  settle- 
ment and  occupation  of  Oregon,  that  althou<2fh  I  have 
often  briuily  noticed  the  place  and  its  occupants,  a 
closer  scrutiny,  and  fui  thcr  iamiliarity  with  its  unit  r 
life  and  the  characters  of  its  occupants,  seem  not 
undesirable  or  uninteresting  at  this  juncture. 

Up  to  August  18.i(),  Fort  Vancouver  was  a  bachelor 
establishment  in  character  and  feeling,  if  not  in  fact. 
The  native  wonitii  wlio  ljuld  the  relation  of  wivus  to 
the  officers  of  the  company  were  in  no  s(?nse  e({ual 
to  their  station;  and  this  icature  of  domestic  life  in 
Oregn'i  was  not  a  phrasing  one.  It  was  with  the  com- 
jjany  a  matter  of  business,  but  with  the  individuals  it 
"Was  something  difl'erent.  To  be  forever  debarred  from 
the  societv  of  intelli<jfent  women  of  their  own  race: 
to  become  the  fatlicrs  uf  half-breed  cliildrcn,  with  no 
prospect  of  transuiitting  their  names  to  posterity  with 
increasing  dignity,  as  is  every  right-minded  man's  de- 
sire ;  to  accumulate  fortunes  to  be  devoted  to  anything 
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but  ennoblement — such  was  the  present  life  and  tlie 
visible  future  of  these  gentlemen.  The  cuuin ction  was 
so  evidently  and  purely  a  business  one  that,  as  I  liave 
before  stated,  the  native  wives  and  children  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  officers'  tiible,  and  from  social  inter- 
eouise  with  visitors,  living  retired  in  apartmeuts  of 
their  o\^'n,  and  keeping  separate  tables.* 

Not  to  be  degraded  by  conditions  so  aiu»nialous  pre- 
supposes a  character  of  more  than  ordinaiy  strength 
and  loftiness;  and  this,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  lives 
of  the  })rin('ij)al  officers  of  the  company  in  Oregon 
will  show.  But  if  there  was  present  no  higher  motive, 

'  1  he  fauiilica  lived  sepaiate  and  iu  private  eutirely.  <  rt;utlciavu  who  came 
trading  to  the  fort  never  »aw  the  family.  *  We  never  saw  anylKxly.*  Jfarrei/'A 
Lift  ^  McLoughlin,  MS.,  13.  'iho  statement  of  Mrs  Eloiae  McLottghlin 
Riie  Harvey  has  been  of  great  use  in  determining  many  jxiints  of  tiie  lustory 
of  those  early  times.  Iuih.s  Cdx,  in  liis  ^'u.Hsipy  lit»ok,  AdirnltirrH  on  tJte 
Cf>iumbia  Rhaeft  iL  343^,  says:  *  ihe  lialf -breed  women  are  exceUeat  wives 
And  mothera,  and  inrtancwi  of  improper  conduct  are  rare  among  them.  1  hey 
are  very  export  at  the  needle,  and  make  coats,  trousers,  ve^ts,  gowns,  Hhirts, 
shoes,  etc.,  in  a  nuuiuer  that  would  astonish  our  ilu^iish  fashionetb.  ihey 
are  kept  in  great  subjectkm  by  their  respective  lorcia,  to  whom  they  are  slav* 
islily  Mi!inii;s.siv  f  '!  hey  are  not  allowotl  to  sit  at  the  same  talilr-,  ov  indeed  at 
any  talde,  tor  they  still  continue  the  savage  fashion  of  wjuattnig  oa  the  ground 
at  their  meals,  at  which  their  fingers  supply  the  place  of  forica.  1  ho  prouri- 
ftors  generally  «end  their  somh  to  ('anatla  or  England  fur  Lihuation.  '1  hey 
liave  ii  wonderful  aptitude  iur  luiinuug,  auti  in  a  bhort  tunc  attain  a  facility 
in  writing  and  speaking  Inith  French  and  Eugli>ih  that  is  quite  a8t4>ni8hing. 
'i.heir  inaunen;  are  naturally  and  unaffectedly  polite,  and  their  conversatioa 
displays  a  d  grci-  of  pure,  easy,  yet  impassioned  eloq^ncnoe  seldom  heard  in 
the  most  retined  socivti*  iliis  is  a  soniowliat  .sn|K  rlii"i  il  view,  'ihe  quick- 
ness  in  the  chilUreu  is  true  enough,  hut  the  patcxiial  name  soon  disappeara. 
Ihe  danehters  often  marry  whites,  the  sons  addom.  Says  another  writer: 
'Many  of  tlie  nftici  rs  of  tlio  oompany  marry  half-breed  women,  'iln  -i  lis- 
charge  their  several  duties  of  wife  and  mother  with  lidelity,  clevcruuMS,  and 
attention.  They  are  in  general  gootl  housewives;  and  are  remarkably  insenioiia 
as  neo<Uc-women.  Many  of  them.  Iiesidcs  possessing  a  knowledm*  of  Knglish, 
li|H;ak  French  correctly,  and  possess  other  accomplu)hu)eiit!«;  an.l  thuy  some- 
tunes  attend  their  hnsbaads  on  their  distant  and  te«lious  joui  niys  and  voyages, 
iliuse  hair-l»n  i  <l  women  are  of  a  superior  ol.i.-'s,  hcing  the  daughters  of  chief 
traders  and  factors,  and  other  persons  hi^h  iu  the  conii>any'8  service,  by  In- 
dian women,  of  a  8U{>erior  descent  or  of  siiiierior  personal  attractions.  1  hough 
they  generally  dress  after  the  lunglish  fashion,  accortling  as  tliey  see  it  used 
by  the  lilugliah  wives  of  the  superior  otiicers,  yet  they  retain  one  peculiarity 
—the  leggin  or  gaiter,  which  is  maile,  now  that  the  tanned  'h  <  i  >kin  has  been 
BUjperseaed,  oi  the  finest  and  most  gaudy  •colored  doth,  beautifully-  ornamented 
with  beads/  Dunn**  Orfijon  Territory,  147-8.  Ihia  seems  to  be  an  eaatem 
view  presented  st  oond  li.md  hy  the  author.  Before  ]S4'2  or  1^4r>  tiiere  was 
not  a  white  wite  ot  a  Hudson's  Bay  officer  iu  Urcguu  to  l>e  imitated.  About 
that  time  George  B.  Kolierts,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  brought  to 
Fort  Vancnnvcr  tlie  only  white  woouui  aver  at  honM  vithiu  its  walls.  ShA 
djyil  iu  185U  at  the  Cowiitz  farm. 
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they  were  compelled  to  a  life  of  comparative  virtuo 
hy  way  of  example  to  their  sul)4)nliii,'ites.  He  who 
j-espi'ctod  not  his  own  marriaL^a'  i-clatioiis,  or  those  of 
others,  must  suffer  for  it,  either  hy  iiK'urrin<^^  the 
wrath  of  the  cuiii])any,"  or  tlio  ventjeance  of  the  na- 
tives, or  both.  Licentiousness  could  not  Vk^  tolerated, 
and  this  was  one  reason  why,  witii  so  many  discordant 
elements  in  the  sei'A'ice,  such  ]>erfect  order  wns  main- 
tained. And  this  discipline  was  as  rigidly  eutorccd 
outside  the  fort  as  within  it' 

Notwithstanding  the  t:onjugal  relations  here  de- 
scribed, society  at  Fort  Vancouver  embraced  many 
happy  elements,  and  nund)ered  among  its  members 
men  wlio  would  have  graced  a  court. 

Foremost  aniono"  these,  we  may  be  sure,  was  .Tolm 
McLoughliii,  always  a  phrasing  character  to  contem- 
plate. On  tlie  consolidation  of  the  Northwest  and 
Hudson's  Bay  fur  companies,  he*  had  been  sent  to 

'There  ia  a  story  in  Pox'  Cohdnhln  Rirrr,  34.'.  in  wliich  is  given  an  in- 
stance of  the  seduction  hy  oito  trailer  of  another  u  wife;  hut  it  roaultetl  ia 
the  seihicer  quitting  the  company's  service,  ami  the  discanling  of  tiio  nnfiuCh- 
ful  mistress.  Cox  also  tells  us  that  wlu-ii  ;i  m  I,  r  w  ished  to  separate  fnnn 
his  Indian  wife  he  geneniUy  allowed  her  an  aiuiiuLv,  «>r  married  her  comlort- 
ahly  to  orio  of  the  voyageura,  who  for  a  dowry  was  glad  to  hecome  the  hlia- 
band  of  la  dame  d'un  bourgeois.  A  retired  partner,  thus  diaemlmrra^sed,  on 
UTiving  in  Camub  wm  soon  an  ohject  of  hiterest  to  the  ladiea  of  Montreal 
and  Qni  l.»  I",  where  he  was  im't  l>y  iniiiicrfms  hos^ntahle  invitations,  and 
where,  ia  short,  he  soon  was  able  to  marry  a  wife  to  his  taste.  More  often, 
however,  when  the  period  he  had  fixed  vpon  for  quitting  the  Indian  oonntry 
arrives,  he  fitids  tho  woman  who  ha<l  ht <  n  for  many  years  a  faithful  partner 
cannot  in  a  titoment  Iks  whistlol  off  and  '  let  down  the  win<l  to  prey  at  fortune.* 
Childrt- n  have  grown  up  about  him;  the  natural  affection  of  the  father  de< 
spises  tho  hiwn  of  civilizt  d  Hoeicty,  the  patri.it  sinks  in  the  i»areiit,  and  in 
moat  cases  the  temporary  luuMon  emla  in  a  i>criiiiiaent  union.  See  JIi«t.  ^"ortk- 
we»t  Co^ut,  and  Hitt.  Br'U.  Col.,  this  series. 

'  In  tl>e  spring  a  clerk  who  nndcrstooil  the  country  would  po  with  tlio 
trapiwrs,  and  whatever  that  clerk  said,  the  others  had  to  do.  1  Iwy  w  i  re  all 
frco,  but  ;it  the  «anie  time  they  ha<.l  to  come  under  the  control  of  that  one 
man,  'ihcy  had  tlicir  by 'laws,  which  were  enforced.  '  If  they  did  anything 
wrong,  it  was  reported  to  the  company,  and  they  wonld  be  punis)te<l  acconU 
ingly.  They  all  nad  Indian  women,  never  vinn-  than  one.  Old  Doctor  Mc» 
Loughlia  would  hang  them  if  thev  had  more  tli.m  ■  ii< .'  MatUueu't  liefmjee, 
MS.,  17.  Saint-Amant  asserted  that  the  company's  ]>niicy  of  recompensing 
agents  withnnt  imposing  sarrifieos,  of  inaintanniiL;  the  Imlianx  in  alisolute 
depeadoncc  with  the  ai<i  of  the  eanatlians,  and  oi  cixatiug  more  consumers, 
eatuod  them  to  favor  marriages  of  subalterns,  especially  those  who  had  some 
nioan<i.  w  itli  Indiaoi^  and  to  gnat  them  lands  along  tho  Willamette,  Cowllti, 
and  iSij«]^uuily, 
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Oregon  as  chief  factor  and  virtual  governor  of  the 
groat  Northwest.  He  was  burn  in  tlie  city  ol'  Que- 
bec, of  Trisli  parentage,*  in  1784,  and  educated  in 
Paris  for  the  profos^sion  of  medicine.  He  entered  the 
Northwest  Company  at  an  early  ajj^e,  and  while  in 
their  service  was  stationed  at  several  posts,  and  finally 
at  Fort  France:^,  on  Lake  of  the  Woods,  troni  which 
station  he  wa8  transferred  iu  ib24  to  the  Columbia 
River. 

Findinif  Fort  George  unsuitable  for  a  permanent 
establishment,  such  a«  he  (l<'<ired,  be  founded  Fort 
Vancouver  in  1^24-5,  leaving  the  old  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ri\  er  in  cliarge  of  Donald  Manson.  The 
selection  of  the  new  site  was  fortunate;  prosperity 
reigned,  aiid  the  days  at  Fort  Vancouver  were  of  the 
j)leasantest  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  Here  he  held  swav  for  manv  years,  absolute 
monarch  of  the  district  r»f  the  ( 'olumbia,  comprising  all 
the  Hudson's  Bay  trapping-grounds  west  of  the  Kocky 
^fountains,  and  exteiulini,'"  as  far  south  and  north  as 
the  trapping  parties  ventured  to  penetrate.^ 

Of  ^IcLoughlin's  personal  appearance  almost  every 
visitor  who  came  to  Fort  Vancouver  has  left  a  sketch. 
All  agrie  in  re}>rescnting  him  as  of  commanding 
])resence,  partly  the  etl'ect  of  a  tall,  well-formed  per- 
son, somewhat  inclined  to  stoutness,  liowing  white 
hair,  and  a  benevolent  expression  of  countenance. 
He  seems  to  have  become  gray  early  in  life,  for  he 
was  only  thirty-nine  when  he  came  to  Oregon.  To 

*S6e  Niitt.  Brit.  Col.,  chap.  xviL,  this  wrMi.    Howison,  Rept.  on  Coosf,  12, 

aflTiriiis  that  McLoughliu  is  <«f  Irish  jmreutage;  aud  Jcaae  Apph'put<-,  in  hia 
I'ktct  q/" llulorv,  MS.,  27,  saya  the  tuuio;  but  Ocorge  T.  Allan,  wlu»  wa«  for 
nuuiy  yem  at  Fort  Vanconver,  uid  slicm]  J  be  gooil  authority  on  thia  point, 
••ys  ho  was  Scotch.  'I  am  unt  -iir'  luit  Lis  grantlfather  emigrated  t<i  C'ana^la. 
Iho  doct^jr,  though  a  tnit-  (  lua.iiiui,  UHctl  to  t«ll  anecdotes  ol  old  Scotland, 
i)Oiwibly  furniithed  by  hin  grandfather.  One  I  rein«mlicr>  of  a  certain  High- 
land chief  who  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  carrying  a  yellow  cane,  an<l  of  dnimnung 
the  unwilling  of  Im  clou  to  church  with  it,  tto  Uiat  the  faith  of  that  trib^ 
came  to  be  cftU»d  th«  religion  of  the  yellow  trtick.'  AUan!*  Mendnitceacet, 
Mi).,  5. 

*  MeTx>aghlin  waa  called  '  governor '  by  courtesy,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
the  title.  Sir  John  TI.  I\dly  was  the  ;.;o\ onior  in  England,  and  Sir  Ueofge 
Siiupaou  the  reaideut  governor.  RoUrUt  IiecoUcctiou$,  Mi>.,  7S. 
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this  fine  i)ersonal  appearance  he  aJt^led  courtly  man- 
ners, and  great  affahility  in  conversation.  With  the 
air  of  one  n!«'nan  li-l)om,  he  was  fitted  to  govern  men 
both  hy  awe  and  love.  Sudi  was  tlie  autocrat  of  the 
Colunima  when  he  first  l)ecanie  known  to  American 
trad*  rs,  niissionai  ien,  and  settlers.  White  men  and 
red  alike  revered  him.* 

He  prevented  wai's,  upheld  rlj]^ht  and  justice,  and 
ruled  with  a  strong,  firm  liaud.  IN  rhaps  there  is  no 
more  difficult  office  to  fill  than  that  of  sole  arbiter, 
not  only  1)V  reason  oi'  the  numerous  cares  attending  it, 
but  because  the  struggle  of  a  single  will  to  maintain 
the  mastery  of  the  many  recjuires  a  great  expenditure 
of  mental  furce.  Absolute  monarchs  nm.st  be  strict 
disciplinarians;  to  relax  in  the  least  is  to  encourage  a 
freedom  iatal  t*>  their  influence.  Mcliou^hiin  pos- 
sessed and  acted  on  this  knowledge;  and  like  other 
potentates,  m  c^uired  a  certain  quickness  of  temper 
that  made  him  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  Irom  the 
trader  to  the  ploughboy/ 

Tliis  unlimited  power  carried  witli  it  unlimited 
responsibility,  and  placed  McLougldin  in  very  deli- 
cate positions,  not  alone  with  regard  to  his  business 
with  the  company,*  but  also  in  dealings  witli  and  treat- 
ment of  those  who  had  no  connection  with  tlie  com- 
pany, and  especially  Americans,  with  whom,  on  account 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  he 

'}{o  U  thus  spoken  of  luauy  yean  l*tor  by  an  American  settler  in  Oregon: 
*McLouglilin  WM  one  of  nature's  noblemen.   He  was  six  feet  six  or  soTen 

i:u'ln-"s  iu  In  i-lit,  ;iinl  liis  Icn-k--^  wcro  lonp  and  white.  He  uuC'l  to  w  ar  a  large 
blue  cloak  tlu-owii  aruuu<i  iuiii.  You  can  itiiiigiiic  a  inau  of  that  Hurt — a  most 
benntiful  pictanr.  Sco  him  walkinu  ilown  to  his  church  Sun.lay  moniinc — 
it  waa  rf'JiIly  a  eiirlit. '  x'.-*  PuhUr  Pn-nnln,  MS.,  4,  5;  H'tnt  i/n 

qf  AlcLouijhlin,  MS.,  5,  6.    ik-a  ydw  //>"(.  lir'U.  Col.,  chap,  xvii.,  ihia  Kcries. 

' Harvey**  Life  q/'  MrLowjhUn,  MS. ,  1 1>-1 8.  *  I  may  uiention  that  &  young 
American  gentloiuati,  Mr  Dwight,  of  Salctn,  M:i>ts.,  having  come  acrosid  the 
plains,  had  bci-n  rather  inijKiHccl  by  tlic  cotiipaiiy's  agont  tlieii  at  Fort 

Hall,  having  ha<l  to  leave  hw  riHe  for  provisions  gui»pliLMl  hiui  tin  i. ,  and  com- 
plainod,  or  rather  spoke  ot  the  matter  to  me,  then  at  the  iSaiitlwicU  islands.  I 
wrote  and  explained  the  ease  to  McLoughlin,  who  ininiodiately  scut  ordeni  to 
Fort  ITull  an.l  had  the  ril!i  forwarde«l  to  Mr  I)wi;;ht  freo  of  all  chary •  .  I 
ha  1  the  pluaaure  of  reUiruing  it  to  him.'  AUnn*  UeminitcenctH,  }AA.,  lU,  II. 

'  *  Melioaghlin  was  a  stout,  hearty  man,  and  very  detenniDeil  in  chwacter. 
Kmm  til  directory  in  London  couhl  not  well  control  him:  he  would  have  his 
own  way.'  ri,U:iymtt9  F.       MS.,  70, 
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was  especially  careful  to  be  in  iriendly  Felations,  aa 
well  for  the  honor  of  the  company  as  from  a  rice 
sense  of  justice.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  he  dared  to 
discriminate,  as  in.  the  cases  of  Kelley  and  Young. 
His  liberality  of  sentiment  and  freedom  from  secta^ 
rian  prejudices  were  proofs  equally  of  a  noble  nature 
and  a  cultivated  niind,^  and  his  enei^  and  genial 
disposition  placed  him  foremost  in  every  good  work. 

I  nil^ht  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
attributing  so  many  high  qualities  to  a  single  character, 
were  it  not  that  every  authority  I  turn  to — ^and  they 
are  numerous — bears  me  out  in  it,  and  compels  me 
to  record  pome  small  jx)rtIon  of  the  almost  universal 
praise.  McLou<rlilin  did  not  always  please,  but  in  the 
end  most  people  came  to  say  with  Jb'inlayson,  "By 
the  light  of  maturer  ycars^  and  considering  the  cir- 
cum^^tances  under  which  he  was  placed,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  utmost  admiration  of  his  character." 

While  McLouglilin  was  at  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior,  James  Doiij^^Ias,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was 
sent  there  from  Scotland,  and  placed  iu  the  service  of 
the  company.  McLoughlin  was  to  liim  as  an  elder 
brother.    For  years  they  were  constantly  associated^** 

Tall  like  McLoughlin,  but  unHke  the  doctor  he 
was  dark  and  grave,  as  w^as  the  Black  Douglas,  the 
strongest  pillar  of  the  Scottish  throne.  Unlike  the 
doctor,  too,  he  was  not  quick  or  enthusiastic,  but 
painstaking,  cool,  methodical,  and  resolute.  His  man- 
ners were  by  some  thought  pompous;  but  courtly 
bearing,"  in  a  man  of  his  size  and  gravity  of  detx)rt- 
ment,  must  partake  somewhat  of  pomp.    I  think  he 

•lie  was  al>ove  proselyting.  He  w.tj»  Itrna^l  in  his  views.  'A  man,  <1"<.  incr, 
left  him  hid  dau^hUr  to  Krin^'  up;  the  father  iMsinu  a  Prutostaut,  McLoughlin 
wouM  not  pnt  the  daughter  to  a  Calliiolit  wimm,  to  cooaciMitioiM  wm  hew' 
Apptegate'A  VkirM,  MS.,  14. 

^•See  I/ht.  Hrit.  Col.,  chap,  xvii.,  this  series. 

"  '  1  have  often  smiled  at  Douglas'  hehavior  to  ]*eoplc,  honest  perhaps, 
bat  roQgfa,  who  bad  not  been  accoatoraed  to  show  much  outwanl  rea|M;ct  to 
any  one;  hia  exceasire  politeneaa  wonld  extort  a  little,  in  that  way,  from 
tbeni.*  MoberU*  ^eattkc^M,  MS.,  17. 
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impressed  all  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon  as  being 
much  less  a|)|)roachable  than  the  doctor,  while  at  tlie 
faille  time  they  could  but  admire  liis  beariag  toward 
thum.^^ 

Next  in  rank  at  Fort  Yanoouver  was  Peter  Skeen 
Ogden,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Ogden  of  Quebec.  His 
father  had  been  a  loyalist,  in  early  ttmes>  in  New 
York,  and  had  emigrated  to  Canada.  Young  Ogden 
was  for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  Mr  Astor,  and 
later  of  the  Northwest  Company,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  had 
been  active  in  establishing  posts  and  negotiating  com- 
mercial relations  with  Indian  tribes.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  discovered  the  Humboldt  River.'*  Og- 
den was  a  contrast  in  every  way  to  McLoughlin  and 
Douglas,  being  short,  dark-skinned,  and  rather  rou^^h 
in  his  manner,  but  lively  and  witty,  and  a  favonte 
with  everybody."  He  died  at  Oregon  City  in  1854, 
aged  sixty  years." 

Frank  Ermatinger  was  another  person  of  note  at 
Vancouver;  a  stout  Englishman,  jovial  and  com- 
panionable, but  rather  U)0  much  given  to  strong 
drink.  He  was  a  successful  trader,  and  was  sent  out 
to  compete  with  the  American  fur  coinpaiiies  in  the 
Flathead  and  Nez  Percd  countries.  Afterward,  when 
Oregon  City  had  been  established,  he  took  charge  of 
the  company's  business  there,  and  figured  a  little  in 
American  affiura^  being  much  esteemed  by  the  set- 

Douglas  would  not  flatter  you.  McIx)ughUn  waa  more  free  and  eaay 
than  he.  He  wan  a  man  \)om  to  command;  a  martial  fellow.  Ifc  never  ipVO 
an  evasive  answer;  he  was  a  genUeman,  too.'  iVakio't  CritiqutSt  M&,  11. 

^Aitpkfj>iee*9  Views,  MS.,  13. 
Ho  carritd  his  Imvo  ot  tun  and  frolic  to  great  lengths.  '  One  of  his  trick* 
played  at  liome  was,  as  1  liave  often  been  told — and  played  too  ou  hia  own 
mother— to  ae&d  nobM  to  all  the  midwivea  in  Quebec,  aslung  them  to  repair 
to  the  house  of  Mrs  Ogden  at  a  certain  hour,  ^in  itly.  < if  course,  to  the  aatoo* 
iahment  an<l  imli^'iiatiou  nf  that  lady.'  AIUuih  JieintnitcenrcHf  MS.,  9. 

'^'Ihere  is  aiu-cdotL',  loKl  by  an  eye-witness,  of  Ogtlen'a  Indiaa  wife,  to 
the  effect  that  wIk II  thi.-  Huiisiin's  Bay  and  AmeriL  ui  e<ttni)ain<  3  were  com- 

J>cting  in  the  mountaiuH,  riilinj:  into  the  enemy's  camp  to  rcci'%  t:rH^>ack-animal 
oa:led  with  furs,  the  L'lillatitry  o£  the  American  trappera  permitted  her  to 
recapture  the  pack.  Ihe  Indian  women  were  veiy  useful  to  the  traders  in 
many  ways. 
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tiers.  Allan,  a  br()t]K?r  clrrk,  says  he  was  sometimes 
styled  Bardolph  at  the  foi't,  from  the  color  and  size  of 
his  nose;  that  he  was  loud  of  tcdkiriL!:,  and  would 
address  himself  to  the  Li(»\  ernor  in  all  humors  when 
others  sto<)(l  aloof,  beardini<  the  lion  in  his  den,  as  the 
clerks  called  it,  and  beiii«4  met  sometimes  with  a 
E^rowl.  "Frank,"  said  the  governor,  "does  nothing 
but  how,  wow,  wow!"*® 

()iie  of  tlie  most  TU)t(n!  story -tellers  of  the  bach- 
elor's liall  was  Thomas  Mclvay,  a  ste])-son  of  ^fc- 
LouL^'-lilin — for  the  doctor's  wife  was  an  Ujibway 
woman,  foruiei  ly  the  wife  of  Alexander  McKay,  who 
was  lost  on  tlie  Ihmjfiin.  Thomas  McKay  acquired 
a  ri  |)utatioii  for  darini^  which  made  him  the  terror 
of  tlie  Indians.  Towusend,  who  met  him  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  said  he  often  spoke  of  the  death  of  his 
father  with  the  hitter  animosity  and  love  of  ven- 
geance inherited  from  his  Indian  mother;  and  tliat 
he  declared  he  would  yet  be  known  on  this  coa  t  as 
the  aveni^er  of  hlood.  But  had  he  been  in  truth  so 
bloody-minded  he  could  hardly  have  been  so  success- 
ful a  trader.  He  was  undoubtedly  brave,  and  led 
many  a  trading  p^^rty  into  the  dreaded  Blackfoot 
countr^^;  and  was  accustomed  to  amuse  the  clerks  at 
Fort  Vancouver  witli  his  wonderful  adventures.  In 
tcdling  a  story,  says  Allan,  he  invariably  commenced, 
"It  rained,  it  rained:  and  it  blew,  it  l  b  \s  "—often 
throwing  in  by  way  of  clhnax,  "and,  my  God,  how  it 
did  snow!"  quite  regardless  of  the  unities. 

McKay  was  tall,  dark,  and  powerful  in  appearance, 
and  ofle!i  stran;j:e  in  his  deportment.  l\  rhaps  the 
tragical  fate  of  his  father  had  impressed  him,  as  well 
as  the  recc^llection  that  in  his  own  veins  ran  savai^e 
bhwHl.  His  iirst  wife  was  a  Chinook,  the  mother  of 
William  McKay  of  Pendleton,  who  was  brought  up 

I'EmuHnger  nuufried  a  Min  Sindair,  a  ralatiTe  «f  Doctor  McLonghtin'a 

T\  ifo.    He  \v;i-s  r  itliLT  t<K)  intimate  with  the  tloct^ir  to  suit  Sir  CJeor^e  Simpson. 
Hu  went  hoiii*'  t<>  Kuulaiul  uu  a  vu>it,  suid,  to  aanoy  the  dtwtor,  Sunubou  pro- 
vented  )m  retxim  to  OregoD,  where  he  ha^l  left  a  yoane  wife,  and  OCaendaiXB 
to  be  8t:iti.>!i.  a  at       River.  Boberu'  JiecoUeetioiu,  Ma.,  2. 
Hist.  Ok.,  Vol.  L  9 
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in  ^IcLouglilin's  household,  and  afterward  sent  to  th. 
east  to  be  educated.  His  second  wife,  the  mother  o 
the  famous  scout,  Donald  McKay,  liah-l)i<>ther  o 
WilHani  McKay,  was  a  half-breed  daughter  of  Mun 
toure,  a  confidential  clerk  of  the  company.  Thej 
were  married  at  \  uiieouver  by  Blaiichet.*' 

Duncan  Finlavs(jn,  on*;  of  tlie  nianv  Scotchmen  ii 
the  company's  service,  came  to  h\n't  Vancouver  ii 
1831,  remaininii:  there  until  IH:>7.  it  is  believed  h\ 
those  who  know  best  that  tlie  council  m  London  wen 
for  some  reason  dissatisfied  with  McLoughlin's  man 
agement,  and  si^nt  »mt  F  inlay  son  to  keep  an  eye  on  liini 
He  had  no  diiect  charge,  yet  was  consulted  on  al 
points  1)V  the  head  of  the  department.  Mattt  rs  o 
this  kind  were  kept  close  at  Fort  Vancouver.  B3 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  however,  it  secmi 
probable  that  the  London  council  were  dissatishec 
with  the  invasion  of  the  territory  wust  of  tlie  Kock} 
Mountiiins  by  the  American  companies,  and  desiret 
more  vio^orous  opposition.  But  ^IcLoughlin,  hnwevei 
irritated,  was  too  just  to  visit  his  anger  upon  tlie  com 
pan\''s  agent,  who  remained  at  Fort  Vancouver  or 
the  most  amicable  terms  with  its  governor. 

Previous  to  1S33  there  had  been  no  physician  al 
Fort  Vancouver,  except  Doctor  McLoughlin,  wlio 
through  the  epidemic  of  1830  and  tlie  several  seast)nj 
of  fever  that  followed,  sutflred  m  icli  fatigue  fron 
care  of  the  sick,  an<i  luurli  annoyance  from  the  inter 
ruption  of  his  business.  In  1833  tv.  o  young  surgeons 
came  out  from  Scotland,  (Jairdner  and  Tolmie.  The}: 
had  for  their  patron  Sir  William  Hooker.  Gairdnei 
liad  been  studying  under  the  eel<  l)ratcd  l^hrenl)erg 
He  was  surgeon  at  Fort  A'ancouver  iVom  1833  t( 
1835,  but  being  troubled  with  hemorrhacce  of  tht 
lungs,  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  tlie  autumi 
of  the  latter  year,  where  he  died.  Being  a  youn*. 
man  ut"  high  attainments,  his  death  was  much  de 
Or.  tHJieidicis,  -MS.,  21;  JloUrta'  BecoUecUoM,  ilS.,  ti3. 
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plored.  Dr  Gairdner  made  a  study  of  the  salmon  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  his  authority  on  their  habits 
is  still  high. 

William  Frazcr  Tolmie,  his  associate,  was  (com  the 
ITnivrrsity  of  Glasgow,  and  made  botany  a  study. 
He  had  been  at  Fort  Vanrouvor  but  a  few  months 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  post  on  Mill  bank  Sound. 
Returning  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  1836,  he  served  in 
the  medical  department  for  several  years. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  was  no  lack  of  good  society 
at  Fort  Vancouver.  Besides  the  resident^  there  were 
many  gentlemen  scattered  over  the  country  at  the 
different  posts,  and  in  the  field  as  traders,  leading 
trapping  parties,  and  carrj'ing  on  commercial  warfare 
wit] I  the  American  companies,  and  usually  getting 
the  better  of  them,  owing  to  a  superior  organization 
and  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

Prominent  among  the  chief  clerks  who  had  charge 
of  posts  in  the  interior  was  Pierre  C.  Pambrun,  fir 
several  years  in  charge  of  Fort  Walla  WaUa,  where 
he  dispensed  hospitality  with  a  free  hand.^*^ 

Archibald  McKinlay,  who  succeeded  Pambrun  at 
Walla  Walla,  was  another  Scotchman  who  had  been 
in  tlie  service  of  the  Northwest  Company.  Genial 
and  stout-hearted,^*  he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
favorite  Pambrun,  and  the  friend  and  ally  afterward 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  the  upper  country. 
He  ]><>sse8sed  that  ver^'  necessary  acquirement  in  an 
Indian  country,  knowledge  of  the  native  character.^ 

Mr  Pambrun  was  of  French  Caiia<liau  origin,  and  was  fonncrly  a  lieu- 
tenant in  UiL^  VoUigenra  CauadieiiM.  Hiss  wife  WM  a  native  woman,  by  whom 
h«'  11  1  I  '.i  vi  ral  cliililren.  One  (if  Ins  (i;iiiglitep«  waa  marrie<l  t<i  l>r  iiarclay,  of 
tlio  lluUsoii  s  K.iy  Company,  in  IbliS,  at  the  usame  time  that  \wr  iathtr  waa 
formull  V  III  u  ri  I  to  her  mother.  Pambrun  dieil  in  1840,  from  brui«eii  reccivied 
in  »  fall  from  his  horse,  occasioned  by  the  8li]>ping  uf  the  guiding-rope  from 
tha  mouth  of  the  animal,  wliich  thereupon  became  uiunanageable  and  ran  away 
with  him.  Blanchtt's  Cafh.  Church  in  Or.,  47;  Lt$  «md  Froat*s Or,,  2l6i  Fam* 
ham's  Travels  to  tlie  /tocly  MouuUiim.  155b 

*•  H«  WM  %  tall,  fair,  sandy •compiexioned  HighLmder,  weiglung  two  hun- 
dreil  pounds,  sriciablu,  civil,  clever,  ami  a  man  of  some  inteUect;  avery  liwly, 
activo,  aharp  Scotchman.  Mom  Pmneer  Timet,  MS.,  37. 

«»8e«  tm.  IforthMm  Coast,  tliia  series,  psisim;  McKkdm*4  Nmrathf, 
M&.  9-12;  Or.  SpeeMort  £09.  5^  lH7j  Vklor*t  Rktr  ^  the  West,  ». 
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I  am  aware  that  it  \v;is  a  common  belief  amono: 
the  early  settlers,  berausi;  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  peo]»ii' 
were  less  frequently  atuxcked  than  others,  that  thvy 
enjoyed  immunity;  hut  such  was  not  the  case."* 
NothiuL;-  l)ut  tlit'ir  uuil'orni  just  ticatment,  and  the 
firmnt:;tis  and  intrepidity  of  the  leaders  and  otiicers  in 
charsfe,  preserved  this  ajiparent  security.  Except  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Vancouver,  or  among  the  diseased 
and  wasted  trlhcs  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  1 
valleys,  there  needed  to  be  exercised  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, and  a  scrupulous  re^jard  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  dilierent  tribes. 

Chief  Factor  Samuel  I^lack,  in  charge  of  Fort  Kam- 
loop  at  the  junctiun  of  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers, 
was  a  great  faxorite,  and  many  were  the  stories  tokl 
of  him."^  His  murder  by  one  of  the  fort  Indians 
shows  that,  though  he  liad  been  among  them  many 
years,  he  was  no  mure  safe  I'rom  their  fury  or  super- 
stition than  were  others.^ 

William  iilvn  Kae,  a  larL^f,  liandsome  m;iii,  cducatrd 
at  Edinburgli,  was  a  nativi^  uf  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Fnmi  1834  to  1837  he  was  employed  as  trade  r  at  tlie 
different  posts,  and  was  then  a|»}»(»inti'(l  head  clerk  at 
Foiii  ^'ancuuvel•.  In  1838  \\v  married  Maria  Eloise, 
dautj:hter  of  JJr  McLou'ililin,  soon  after  which  he  was 
appointed  chief  trader,  and  sent  to  Stikeen  Kivcr  in 

1840  to  receive  from  the  Kussians  their  fort  at  that 
place,  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  left 
the  post  at  Stikeen  in  charge  of  John  McLoughlin, 
son  of  Dr  McLoughlin  and  brother  of  his  wife.  In 

1841  he  was  sent  to  California  to  take  charge  of  the 

Traders  of  interior  poata  were  in  constant  danger  of  Indian  attacks. 
Only  a  few  iiicu  could  be  kept  at  each  post,  autl  the  Indians  at  times  were  dia- 
cuntentcd.  When  in  want  ol  proviaions  tliey  could  not  ^et,  they  would  bOOOme 
de«perftte  ami  easily  excited.  Jiunieit'H  Heeolitc^M*,  MS.,  L  112. 

«*S€«  HtJit.  yorthweiit  Coajit,  i>as.sini,  this  »erie«.  Black  was  an  oddity.  He 
ha«l  a  ring  prt.st ntt  il  liiin  at  tlie  coalition  of  tliL-  Xortliwetst and  HudaonHBay 
compauies,  engraved,  'To  the  moat  worthy  uf  the  worthy  Northweatera. ' 
Hobertt*  BfcoU^HoMt  MS.,  9. 

"MrKinlay's  Xar.,  MS.,  13,  14;  Shnpson's  JVan,  i  167;  RuhetU*  RtCOiitC" 
Horn,  MS.,  10;  Tod's  New  Caledonia,  MS.,  13-19. 
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roinpany  s  l)usiiu's.s,  wliicli  continued  uiiclcr  ins  nmn- 
ugi  iiioFit  until  his  (h  ath  by  his  own  liand  in  1846.^* 

Jolin  McLoughhn,  junior,  serond  son  of  Dr  Mc- 
Loughlin,  was  hut  a  youn^^  man  to  be  })laced  in  cliarge 
of  a  fort,  and  appears  to  liave  been  in  no  way  wortliy 
of  the  name  lie  bore.  About  a  year  after  Mr  Rae  left 
him  at  Stikcen  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  men, 
Canadians  and  kanakas.  An  arroimt  of  the  affair  is 
given  in  the  Histonj  of  the  Nortliuxsi  Coast  One  who 
knew  liiiii  callrd  liini  too  vouulc  and  hot-headed  for 
such  service;  but  tliere  is  reason  to  think  that  lie 
brought  about  his  own  death  by  his  debaucheries.^ 
Sir  (reorge  Simpson,  who  investigated  tlie  nmrder, 
treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  life-long  dis- 
pleasure of  Dr  McT><nighlin.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  cause  for  ofKeiice,^*'  a  tacit  disagreement  liaving 
existed  for  at  least  ten  years  between  the  resident  gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Coin|)any  and  the  '  emperor 
of  the  west.'  Sir  George  was  of  humble  though  re- 
spectable origin,  a  vScottish  iamily  of  Caithness,  and  liis 
father  was  a  school-master.  Ife  was  in  the  possession 
of  nt)  personal  qualities  that  could  awe  McLoughlin. 

Mrs  Rac  bad  three  childrea  when  she  ntnnifid  to  Oregon  on  the  death 
of  ])er  luisltaud,  a  son  and  two  danghten.  1  he  son  inherited  a  large jL>ro|)crty 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  hut  died  early.  The  <laughteni  liecaine  Mrs  Theoiloro 
Wygaut  and  Mra  Joseph  My  rick  of  Portland.  Mra  llae  was  married  again 
to  iMaiel  llar>'ey  of  Oregpn  City,  who  was  iu  charge  o{  McLoughlin inilu  at 
that  place,  and  bv  whom  fthe had iwo tona,  Daniuand  Jam«a,  both  becotDing 
re  li.  I  its  <>t  Portland.  i7o6«rtt' J?ee.,  MS..  24,  57;  Harvesf**  Wti^fM^Lwgh- 
iiut  MS.,  passim. 

^  Doctor  McLoughlin  had  three  ions;  the  eldest,  Joseph,  was  uneducated. 

HesetUetl  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Yamhill  River,  ami  (Ut  <l  iIuto.  ]\\h  widow,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr  McMillan  of  the  Huibon'^  Bay  C'oitipuny,  in  early 
Astoriadaye  manied  Etienne  ( >rt^goirc,  a  French  settler.  David  McLoaghlin, 
the  yonngor  son,  was  sent  to  Pari.-*  ami  I;<>mloii  for  education,  atnl  was  «ome 
Uuie  ^t,  Adiliscombi;,  where  young  mcu  are  trained  lor  the  East  India  Cum- 
{tany.  U«  nttttiied  to  Oiegom,  Bpent  bia  iaheritanoey  and  beoanus  a  roMdenfe 
of  Montua. 

I  don't  know  how  the  feud  lietweenthe  doctor  and  Sir  Oeurgw  originated. 
Tlie  doctor  was  "  at  outs,"  I  think  in  1831,  ami  threatened  to  retire;  ami  Dun- 
can Finlayson,  who  afterwards  utarned  a  sifter  of  Lady  Simpson,  and  cousin 
of  Sir  Ueorge,  camo  to  snpersede  him.  The  doctor  did  not  leave  for  England 
UU  March  lS.'i8,  and  ri' turned  still  in  tho  cTtiploy  of  tlio  company.  It  wa.s 
said  that  Sir  Georjje  hatl  prepared  the  governor  and  committee  to  ^ve  tiie 
doctor  a  **  vhigging,**  Init  tbatwhon  he  oanio  into  their  presence  nui  Hne 
manly  appearance  and  hearing  was  ladi  that  they  had  no  heart  for  tho  fight.' 
£oUrt«'  AecoiUxtioM,  MiS.,  ^2-3. 
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The  fop  of  tlie  Cdlimibia  district  was  John  Jjoe 
Lewes,  an  old  Nortli wester,  wlio,  after  having  hecn 
many  y fills  at  the  Reveral  ii*»rtheni  posts, was  jilaeed 
in  charge  of  th<^  district  uf  ^fcKenzio  Kiver,  and 
afterward  at  Fort  Colvillo.  He  w  as  a  niaii  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  possessed  many  sj;ood  qnalities. 
He  tlie  misfortune  to  lose  his  riy;lit  hand  bv  the 
accidi  utai  discharge  of  a  gun.  When  he  retired  from 
the  service  hi  lb4G  he  proceeded  to  Austmlia  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there;  but  habit  was  ti»o 
strong  ujxwi  jiiin.  and  Ik.'  returned  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  lied  liivci.  \  son  of  ^fr  'Lowes  was  the 
first  representative  from  \'aiicou\er  amiLty  when 
Oregon  territory  was  organized. 

John  ])unn,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Oregon  math^  up 
partly  from  Ids  own  observations  but  more  lari^a  ly 
from  those  of  others,  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Mc- 
Loughlin,  on  Milbank  Sound,  in  1830;  but  later  ho 
was  at  Fort  George  on  the  Columbia,  w  here  he  re- 
mained till  about  1840.  Dunn  was  one  of  two  young 
naval  ap|)rentice8  sent  out  in  the  ship  Ganymede  in 
1830.  George  B.  Roberts  of  Catluamet  was  the 
other.  This  latter  gentleman  was  for  maiiy  years 
clerk  at  Fort  Vancouver,  bein^  cognizant  of  a  long 
series  of  interesting  events.  His  RecoUecUons  in  man- 
uscript, from  which  I  have  made  so  many  extracts, 
has  proved  very  valuable  to  me.** 

f'ioii.h  }li'<t.  2^  orllm'te<l  l  otuil,  2klS.,  85—0. 
R«t>ert«  has,  by  request,  furni^he^^  his  own  biographical  sketch.  It  ia, 
hki'  al!  liis  writiiiiis,  rii  h  ia  inri  lfiit  and  alhiHinii,  ana  though  not  written 
with  the  cxpi;cta.tiou  tha^t  it  wouUl  be  iuserted  verljatiin  iu  this  liistorj',  tlicre 
can  no  objection  to  the  following  quotation:  '  I  was  Imrn  at  AMbonuigh  in 
i^uflolk,  east  coast  of  England,  fifty  miles  or  bo  north  of  the  Thames,  ICth  of 
December  181 5,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Crabbe.  Throngh  the  kind  interest 
oi  Sir  Edward  Bi-rry,  NeUon's  tlag-c.ii'iain  at  the  Nile,  to  wliom  Nolnon  said  of 
the  French  as  thoHeot  entered  Abonkir  Bay,  "Count 'em,  i>irEd'ard,"<S'o<UA<y'« 
JJj'e  nf  ftfimn,  I  waa  admitted  to  the  Greenwich  Royal  Naval  School  at  the 
agt;  ot  bi  tw-fu  eleven  .mA  twelve,  on  the  30th  of  Ancni'-t  *1?7,  ^v^^l•!•t•  I  ro- 
liiaiubd  till  iid  of  Kovembcr  18.'{0,  and  was  then  with  several  others  bound 
apprentices  for  seven  years  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  naval  service,  and 
sailed  from  T.ou  lon  on  the  1 1th  of  Xoven»lH;r  lvS30  in  t!i<j  lurk  f !  untfurd's^ 
Captain  Charles  Ki»sling.  JShe  w;us  only  213  tons,  ha«l  a  crcvv  ut  carriecl 
6  carronadea  in  tlie  waist,  and  was  for  all  Indian  pur|)08es  a  safe  ship.  The 
small  si/f  owing  to  the  difbeultii-'S  an<l  dangfrs  of  Columbia,  there 
bcuig  nu  chdrtb,  buoys,  or  pilota  in  those  days*    n  e  axrivcd  at  ibo  Culuinbta 
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Alexander  Caulfield  Anderson  was  bom  at  Cal- 
cutta in  India,  in  1814,  and  educated  in  England. 
At  aV)out  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Northwest 
Coast,  1>iit  was  not  so  much  at  Fort  Vancouver  as 
north  of  that  fort.  From  his  manuscript  History  of 
the  Northwest  CoaM  much  valuable  and  interesting 
matter  has  been  obtained. 

Dcx^t^^r  Forbes  Barclay  eanie  to  Oregon  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  in  1839,  and  remained  at  Fort 
Vnncmivcr  till  1850,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Oregon  City  and  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
Barclay  was  a  native  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
was  born  on  Christmas-day,  1812.    While  but  a  lad 

after  calliug  at  tho  S.  Islands,  about  Au^st  Ist.  Tho  apprcntiijes  were  trans- 
ieiT«d  to  the  Cwlboro,  for  th«  coast — bat  »U  bftuds  wero  lU  with  the  ague  (we 
oiled  it).   We  had  to  go  into  tenti  in  Baker**  Bay.   I  waa  fhe  last  to  fall  Ul, 

aa»l  waa  aent  to  Fort  (Teorce  when  the  .sliip  sailiil  for  tho  XortlnvLst  ( '>iast.  I 
went  to  Vancouver  iu  February  and  aflsiBted  l>ouglaji  (Sir  James),  who  was 
then  a  clerk  on  £100  a  year.  When  the  expedition  to  ilie  Stikeen  was  fitted 
out  in  **U  I  applied  to  join  my  Mi-lKxiI  m.ites,  but  on  tho  rotum  of  tlif  i  xjkmH- 
tioii,  ill  the  Hinttir  of  '>ii-3o,  1  h<id  had  enough  of  the  Hea,  uml  K^iinu  .1  niv 
fnriiii  r  Iwrth,  thongh  for  one  year  I  kept  the  school  of  somo  oO  Itnliau  chil- 
li i-.n— it  must  have  Ijeen  after  S.  H.  Smith  rati  (.if  with  our  old  baker's  Indian 
wi:u.  I  was  then  employe*!  in  tlie  uthcts  an  l  .-"tor.  s  till  I>r  McLoughliu's  dc- 
^rture  for  Kn^lan*!,  when  Douglaa  aasunicd  charge,  and  t<K)k  me  for  aid 
UMt«ad  of  Mr  Allan  to  overaee  the  men.  We  had  about  100  to  liK),  aometimea 
2<K),  and  I  was  tho  overseer.  I  continued  in  Uiia  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
Uionth  or  two  at  Uowlit/  farm  in  On-^^'on  City  in  '4(1,  an  l  ('ha  njMx  in  "42. 
I  left  that  season.  JKovembcr  '42,  for  Englan«l,  with  Captain  McNeill,  aa  a  pas- 
•enger  of  coarse.  The  doctor  and  Douglas,  then  the  board  of  management, 
rL'a*l  tome  thoir  public  lettvr  coiniiu  lulin^'  mt"  to  tli-;  governor  and  roinmittee, 
aud  tlioughttuUy  asking  them  to  allow  uif  to  return  if  I  wa^  so  disposed, 
breaking  tlie  nde  of  the  service  in  my  cas*'  ti<  i  ally  there  wiis  no  rettirn  to 
the  scnit'f.  Wf  n  ached  Loudon  hy  way  of  the  I^lainl.-t,  lOtli  of  May  '43.  I 
was  »«>*»u  tirvd  ul  home,  where  I  wa^  uut  of  placouiul  a  aohuily,  .aihI  avadioK 
myself  of  the  thoughtfuluejw  of  the  doctor  and  Dougbui,  married  my  first 
Conxin.  Miss  Martha  Cable,  of  Aldliorough,  and  sailed  from  C'owes,  Isle  of 
W  ight,  5th  of  IX'cemlier,  on  board  the  bark  lirotherx.  Captain  Flcrt;,  a  char- 
tered sliip;  and  arrived  at  tho  Islands  in  April,  «'here  wo  took  aa  fcllow-pas- 
aeu^er  Kev.  Ueorge  Gary,  who  wa«  oominff  to  settle  up  the  Methodist  Mission 
IniHtnesB  after  the  death  of  Jason  Lee.  [Mr  <  iary  sot  out  before  the  death  of 
Ja>iiii  L< c]  Wc  an  i\  ed  itafely  at  Vancouver  iu  May  '44.  From  thence  on  to 
iHicembvr  '4G,  I  had  duu-go  ot  the  company's  depot,  wholesale  business,  that 
is,  I  received  and  shippe^iall  cargoes,  kept  scnpanito  account  of  each  ttost  and 
ship.  I  ni  ly  say  titat  t<'  that  time  1  had  a  bctt<.T ;M!<iuuiatance  of  ail  things 
nt  V'aucuuver  than  arr,  Uo  iy  cl.^e.  I  came  young,  soon  lcarue<i  1' r<  och  aud 
Indian,  knew  where  •  rr  ytliing  was,  aud  everybody.  I  hariUy  thiak  thera 
was  a  brK>k  or  pajM-r  that  1  hudu't  fullest  Hcet»"<M  tf>.  T  \vnt  to  take  «;harge  of 
the  Cowlitz  tai  in  la  \>A(f.  In  '48  came  tlie  tncii^kit,  and  a  scene  of  death;  in 
'4'Ja  tyi>hoi«l  <<r  camp  fever,  of  wliich  my  \H>ot  wife  died  ia  Jttly  '60l  In*65 
1  luarned  Miss  Kose  Biroie,  of  AherUieen,  &M>tlaad.' 
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he  went  on  a  cniiBe  with  Sir  John  Ross  to  the  Arctic 
r^ions,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  The  yes- 
sel  was  wrecked,  and  nearly  all  on  board  were  lost* 
Among  those  who  escaped  and  were  picked  up  by  the 
Eskimos  was  young  Barclay.  He  was  taken  to  the 
island  of  Fisoo,  where  he  Uved  with  the  Danes  for 
several  months,  finally  returning  to  Scotland  on  a 
vesael  which  touched  at  the  island.  Resuming  his 
studies,  he  graduated  at  the  royal  college  of  surgeons, 
in  London,  in  July  1838,  and  left  the  following  year 
for  Oregon,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1840." 

DonaM  Manson  was  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  received  a  good  education,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  1817,  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  He  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains  till  1823,  when  he  accompanied  Black  into 
the  oountiy  now  known  as  the  Cassiar  mining  dis- 
trict, after  which  he  returned  to  Athabasca,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1824  was  ordered  to  the  Columbia 
River,  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  April  1825. 
In  the  summer  of  1827  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
Fort  Langley,  the  first  trading  post  established  by 
the  company  west  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  nortibi 


in  1828,  in  which  year  two  American  vessels,  the  brig 
Owyhee,  Captain  Dominus,  and  the  schooner  Conv&y, 
Captain  Tomson,  entered  the  Columbia  to  trade.  Man- 
son  was  sent  to  occupy  the  deserted  post  at  Astoria, 
and  oppose  the  interk^perB.  He  found  the  old  fort  in 
so  ruinous  a  state  that  he  lived  in  a  tent  for  the  season.^ 

-■'Iti  I.S42  lie  marricil  Mis«  Maria  PatnLnm,  tlaugiitcr  ol  rii;ri«C.  I'ain- 
brun,  by  whom  he  ha<l  five  children.  The  niles  of  the  company  prohibiUtd 
hitii  frotn  leaving  the  fort  to  practise  hi»  profession.  But  in  the  early  settle- 
nieut  of  Oregon  it  wa«  the  cu<itom  of  tiie  Amerioins  to  go  to  the  fort  for 
medical  ;i  i'.  i.;e,  winch  Wiia  always  freely  Li\  i  ri.  He  M'as  seven  years  mayor 
of  Orej^ou  CitVy  nine  years  a  coaociluuui,  aucL  eighteen  years  corou«r.  Ever 
attentive  to  tiie  duties  of  citiaemhip,  Btrietly  lionest,  Hagacions,  and  benevo* 
lent,  he  wji-s  trunted  ami  e«to<  ni(  d  by  all.  IVirt>M-  P-itrl  iy  du-tl  at  his  home 
in  Oregon  City,  May  J4,  lt>73.  (h  fjon  City  h'uUrpri^e,  Shiy  10,  lt>73;  (Jijfmyia 
SUmdnrd,  May  24,  1873;  Portland  Oreqrmian,  May  17,  1873;  P&rtland  Hef 
aid,  May  17,  IS73;  S.  F.  Call,  May  Hi,  ls7:^ 

■^It  wai»  during  this  year  that  the  ship  William  and  Ann  w;t«  cast  away 
when  a  little  distaiice  insido  tbo  bar  of  the  Columbia,  and  all  on  board,  SStt 


He  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver 
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In  1829  Marisoii  iircoinjmnirc]  ()gt]i!ii  to  t^stablish 
Fort  Simpson,  north  of  Laiigluy;  and  in  1830  a  post 
on  Milbank  Sound,  Fort  Mcl^ivugliliu,  win  re  he  re- 
mained in  cliarge  until  183D,  when  lie  was  granted 
a  year's  abst^nce.  Keturning  in  1841,  lu;  suci't'eded 
Mr  Black,  wiiu  had  just  been  murdered  at  Kaniloup; 
and  in  1842  he  succvcdrd  Jolin  McLoughlin,  nmr- 
deiH-d  at  Stikerii.  In  1844  he  was  ajipointed  to  the 
cnmniaiid  of  the  district  of  New  Caledtuuu,  where 
he  icniaitied  as  ex<'cutive  officer  until  1857,  wlien  lie 
resi'j-ned.  Soon  afterward  he  purciiased.  a  farm  at 
Cliauipocg." 

Donald  McLeod,  bom  about  1811,  in  one  (»f  the 
western  isles  of  the  countv  of  Ross,  Scotland,  came 
to  Oregon  in  tlie  company's  service  in  1S35  by  sea. 
He  was  leading  tra])])ing  parties  in  the  Snake  country 
with  Thomas  McKay  in  1836,  and  remaitu-d  in  this 
occupation  Um  years,  when  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
Tuiilatiu  IMains,  where  he  died  February  20,  1873, 
leaving  a  large  family .^^ 

perROiiM,  lost.    This,  however,  was  Wore  the  arnTal  of  the  American  veMels 

or  Mr  Mouflon  nt  thr  iiiimth  nf  the  river,  arnl  tluTo  wrre  iiotio  1)ut  Iii'li.in  wit- 
nesses. The  crvsv  u  imctl  the  ohctre  with  amis  wt:t  mi4  ilfleiicth  a-s  ami  were 
all  ma^Mac-reil  hy  th>  '  ( 'latso^w.  This  was  avenged,  aiul  the  two  Clatsop  chiehi 
kille<l.  The  IitnMln,  Captaui  Ryaii,  rail  aground  on  Saiul  I.sUn<l  in  aixl 
wa«  al>an«h*neil  hy  tiie  crew,  who  prol>ahlv  dreade*!  the  fate  of  those  of  the 
}\'iUiitM  aud  Ann.  The  vensel  waa  lout.  Hail  the  men  remained  hy  the  iihip 
until  the  lide  turned  they  might  have  sav-ed  her.  A  fiart  only  uf  the  cargo 
waa  lost  Lft!  and  FrouTt  Or.,  lOd-l;  Roherts"  /tpc0Ueetions,  MS..  15.  Tho 
loss  of  ariothc  r  ve«9tl  two  years  later,  quite  as  much  as  the  occai^ioiial  visits 
ol  American  tnulera,  cauitcd  the  couipauy  to  occupy  the  post  at  Astoria  coa> 
tinuonsly  after  1830. 

»'  '/'/  '.->.  f'r.  f;,vi.  Atufoc.,  1879,  5r»;  n-i.-nr,'.*  }f>'r.  J.:/,,  MS  .  i^i-S; 
<! lint's  l\  i.iyr<ti»t  Aiierdolfi*,  MS.,  12;  Portland  IPrtijouum,  -March  'j.^,  1S74; 
Id.,  April  8,  187();  /«/.,  Feh.  5,  187(5;  Salem  Fnm^rr,  March  17,  lf>7o.  Mr 
Mauson'ti  wife  waa  Fflit'f  l.urii  r,  of  French  Prairif,  whom  he  inai  i  icj  in 
Octolwr  18*J.S,  nt  which  time  hur  iutlitr  had  heeu  two  years  settlcil  lu  tho 
Will.iinette  Valley. 

Portlttitd  Pnrijic  Christian  Adrorntr,  March  6,  1873.  McLood  M'hile  in 
the  mountains  suffered  tto  severely  with  piles  that  he  cimld  neitlier  riile  nor 
sit,  hut  was  carried  on  a  litter  between  two  horses.  The  Indian  wife  of  an 
Americaa  trapper,  Ehberts,  gave  him  a  tea  made  Irom  pounded  roots  fiathoretl 
near  Fort  VanconTer,  whi<«  enred  him  in  a  few  ilays.  He  presented  her  with 
Muiiio  LiiiX  .1rt  >,s(  >  .iml  otlii  r  trilJi  s;  ami  t<>  Klilw-rt-',  who  waa  in  need  of  a  saw 
and  two  augers,  he  scuta  whole  chest  of  tooU.  JubhtrU  Tm^pj^'s  Lij'tt  M£i.,  42. 
James  Bimie  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  entered  Oregon  tn  1818,  tocoeeded 
Ihinn  at  Fnrt  fH  ori.'r,  nn.l  remained  at  that  post  for  many  years.  He  finally 
retired  tu  Cuthiamct,  Mhcrv  hu  died  iHjcembur  21,  linA,  aged  Ot)  years. 
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The  lives  of  these  men,  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  civilized  world,  and  entirel}^  deprived 
of  the  companionship  of  cultivated  women,  might  easily 
have  been  barbarous  through  the,  lack  of  example 
and  emulation  which  everywhere  exists  in  the  world 
of  uitellect  and  refinement.  The  highest  praise  tliat 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them  is  that  under  these 
temptations  tliey  never  foigot  themselves.  As  nearly 
as  possible  McLoughlin  maintained  the  fashions  of 
manor  life  in  Cngland,  the  hospitality,  the  courtesy, 
the  riding,  hunting,  and  conversation.  A  dinner  at 
Fort  Vancouver  was  a  dignified  and  social  affair,  not 
lacking  either  in  creature  comforts  or  table-talk.  As 
early  as  183G  there  was  good  hving  at  this  post; 
plenty  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  salmon,  game,  and  an 
ample  garden.  The  table  was  set  off  with  a  display 
of  fine  English  glass,  and  ruddy  wines.  No  liquors 
were  furnished.  McLoughlin  never  drank  either  wine 
or  li<iuor,  except  on  great  occasions,  to  open  the  fes- 
tivities.   He  presided,  and  led  the  conversation,  the 

wu  the  firat  wT)ft6  man  to  descend  the  Uihimiiui  Rirer  to  its  month.  The 

stooiul  wife  of  < it  til  -'!  ]\  llolnfrta  was  a  sistor  of  Mr  I'iruie.  Jaint-M  <lraut 
was  in  chftrge  of  Fort  Hall  whea  the  Ant  overlaud  iiuuigration  to  Oregoa 
croflsed  the  continent,  and  until  quite  a  late  period.   No  man  in  OrQ^OQ  nua 

Im'imi  more  renwii ko<l  uiton,  not  to  s,iy  I'  vilcd,  by  the  AmeriiMii  i  nmigmnt?, 
though  with  what  justice  lut  him  who  nuuU  decide.  The  saniu  uii|:ht  almoet  be 
mid  of  William  McBean,  auceemor  to  McKinla^  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  The 

hirtt«uy  of  event*  will  jxiint  to  tin-  justice  or  injn>1i<-  of  )i.  j.';lir  oninion. 
ArchiUald  McDonald,  fur  a  long  tunu  in  charge  of  Fort  Colville,  arul  wiio  had 
a  daughter  famous  for  her  beauty,  talent<t,  and  horeemaiuhip;  Angus  Mo- 
T>onalil,  in  i  li.\t  L;i'  <<f  Vnrt  Hall,  an  1  :ift.  rwanl  of  Colvillc;  Henry  Maxwell, 
John  Balleiulcn,  and  iiugald  McXavisih,  who  were  the  lost  ctiiet  factors  at  Fort 
Vanomivcr — were  some  of  the  yot  larger  number  of  gentiemen  who  graced 
lliese  IihIIs  witli  tl  ';ir  oonstiiuL  .>r  ..i  c.isioii  il  ]in-^t'n<'e.  In  the  early  •lay*  ihtj 
selection  ot  otticcni  for  i\c  eervice  uf  the  HuiUuu'tt  Bay  Couipau^  Wiu  maile 
chiefly  with  rega»l  to  s^>ngth  of  constitution  and  general  probity  of  cbar> 
acter,  family  iiithienee,  «if  course,  regulating  the  ReTeetion.  In  after  years 
tlu)  necessities  of  their  jni»itiou,  iu  consetjuencc  of  tlic  active  rivalry  of  the 
!Nortliwest  Company,  demanded  the  infusion  of  more  eu<  i>^etic  elements,  and 
in  this  way  a  l"»cly  of  olUeers  Wiw  grauii.ill\  intrn  liiffd  who  fully  eciualled 
in  all  rojM-etfs  the  l)n^hing  cUai-acteridtica  which  niarkeil  tlio  »ervic«  of  the 
North  w«  at  (.'omj»any.  A  n'h  rgont  JfiH.  A'orthire^tt  CotiM^  MS.,  87.  *  Connected 
V  itij  lii-  !fiiil'(in'»  \\i\.y  Company  there  are  also  many  genii  iii-  ii  wlio  ntiM 
«lo  no  <ii.sere«lit  to  any  circle  »>f  society.  These  gentlemen  su.iUiu  the  Sorms 
and  ct»ttrt<'Hies  of  civili/ed  life  much  more  than  Americans  engngetl  in  tho 
»anie  imrsuit^. '  i  ./  '  .s7 .  .  //  nf<h-eijnn  'firrifort/,  M8.,  L'.j.    Take  them  all 

iu  all,  they  were  a  lM»tly  oi  men  who,  for  phyi>ical  strength,  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  general  intrepidity  of  chancter,  were  rarely  equalled,  and  iwrhaps 
ADMrlaare  excelled. 
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others  being  seated  according  to  rank.  No  more  time 
was  consumed  at  table  than  was  convenient;  11 1 ore 
was  present  neither  gluttony  nor  intempeFance*^  If 
guests  were  present  the  chief  devoted  some  time  to 
them;  after  dinner  he  showed  them  the  farm  and 
stock,  offered  them  horses  and  guns,  or  perhaps  made 
up  a  party  to  escort  them  wherever  they  wished  to 
go.  Did  they  remain  at  the  fort,  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a  whole  museum  of  curious  thmgs 
from  all  parts  of  the  savage  and  civilized  world,  all 
kinds  of  weapons.  dr«8ses.  omamento.  mechanisms, 
and  art  When  these  were  exhausted  there  were  the 
pipe  and  books,  and  the  long-drawn  tales  of  evening* 
Where  were  met  together  so  many  men  of  adventurous 
lives,  mariners  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
leaders  of  trapping  parties  through  thousands  of  miles 
of  wilderness,  among  tribes  of  hostile  savages,  in  heat 
and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  cx>ntendmg  always 
with  the  inhospitable  whims  of  mother  nature,  there 
could  be  but  little  flagging  in  the  conversation.  Some- 
times the  story  was  a  tragedy,  sometimes  a  comedy ; 
but  no  matter  what  the  occasion  for  mirth,  discipline 
was  always  preserved  and  j)ropriety  regarded. 

Many  Americans  found  shelter  and  entertain^ 
ment  at  Vancouver,  as  we  shall  see,  most  of  whom 
have  made  suitable  acknowledgment,  testifying  to  the 
generous  assistance  given  to  every  enterprise  not  in 
conflict  with  the  company's  business.  Whether  it 
was  a  rival  trapping  party  like  Jedediah  Smith's, 
whicli  found  itself  in  trouble,  or  an  unlucky  trader 
like  Wyeth,^*  a  missionary,  a  naturalist,  or  a  secret 

•  '  I  ca.u  see  our  oM  Vauixiuvcr  dinning-hall,  with  thf  iloctor  at  the  lieatl  of 
the  iftble  sudiU'nly  uiiU  the  bell-tMieL  "Bruce!"  al  in  a  few  niinutvs 
Bruce  wouhl  1m»  on  ii  in.l  with  an  o|K;n  mull,  from  which  a  pinch  would  bo 
taken,  withotit  a  woril  uu  either  side.  The  doctor  never  smoked;  chewing 
w  ks  (uit  of  tli<>  <i)i<Mi>>n;  ho  occasionally  took  snuflf,  but  seemed  afraid  to 
triut  himself  with  any.'  Ifofurtu'  li'-colUction'f,  MS.,  ^t8. 

When  Wyeth  returne*!  home  ho  sent  out  a  keg  of  choice  smoking-tobacco 
with  a  friendly  letter,  to  the  gentlemen  of  Bachelor's  Hall.  The  doctor  and 
he  were  great  friends,  and  corre«ponde«l  for  many  years  afterwanl.  Allan** 
ReminheentfA,  MS.,  9.  llio  tol)acco  sold  by  the  comi>aiiy  waa  mostly  from 
Brazil,  t\%i9ted  into  rojic  an  inch  in  diantot<.>r,  and  coilou.  It  WWt  bj  the 
JiMiie  of  trail-tope  toUacco  amoog  the  Americaa  aetUen. 
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ajTont  of  the  United  States  in  disjSfuise,  oir-  univonsal 
law  of  l)rot]ierlKK>d  embraced  them  all.  Tlieir  charity 
soiiictiincs  went  so  far  as  to  clothe  as  well  as  house 
and  fcfd  wandering  stars  of  American  wit,  as  in  the 
case  of  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  who  visited  Fort  Yan- 
couv»;r  in  1h;]9.** 

Likewise*  there  were  other  resources  at  hand.  The 
annual  hi  up  broui^lit  books,  n  views,  hies  of  news- 
papers ;  and  the  mail  was  broui^ht  overland  by  express 
l'r(»m  York  Factory,  Ked  Rivt  r.  and  Canada.  With 
every  such  arrival  the  leading  topics  of  the  time  were 
discussed,  more  closely  perhaj)S  from  tlie  length  of 
time  before  the  next  batch  of  subjects  could  be  ex- 
pected. Yery  early  in  Fort  A^ancouvcr  life,  owing 
to  the  relative  positions  ut  the  two  i^ovcrnnients, 
British  and  American  institutions  and  ideas  w(  re  com- 
pared, and  defended  or  condemned  according  to  the 
views  of  the  disputants,^  But  after  the  advent  of  the 
first  missionaries  and  settlers  as  an  American  element, 
these  discussions  became  more  frequent,  and  in  fact 
developed  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  on  one  side,  and 
a  liberality  not  to  be  expected  on  the  other.  John 
Dunti  relates  that  in  those  days,  from  1834  to  1843, 
there  were  two  parties  at  Fort  Yancouver,  patriots, 
and  liberals,  or  philosophers,^^  The  British,  or  pa- 
triots, maintained  that  the  governor  was  too  chival- 
rous, that  his  generosity  was  thrown  away,  and  would 
be  unrequited,  that  he  was  nourishing  those  who 
would  by  and  I  v  T-ise  and  question  his  own  authority, 
and  the  British  right  to  Fort  Yancouver  itself.  This 
party  cited  the  American  free  trapper,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  border  lyncli-law,  as  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.    They  had  no  faith  in  American 

*^ '  Fomham  was  a  jovial,  jolly  fellow.  Douflas  fitted  Uim  oat  from  lus  own 
wardrobe  so  as  to  make  him  presentable  at  men.  Itobert**  RtecHeeUoM,  MS.,  17. 

'"'Tlie  doctor  wns  very  f"iii1  cf  ;ii  umin  iit.  is]>i'rially  on  lu.storical  points 
ooanectc-il  with  the  lirat  Napoleon,  <A  whom  he  was  a  great  aJinirur,  and  oiteu 
entered  into  them  with  Captain  Wyeth.*  AllaiCtt  RemhtlM  citct.*,  MS.,  9. 

Dunn  was  wry  illiberal  towanl  the  Americans,  having  \n^vt\  <  xriti  4  by 
the  oompetition  ou  the  north  coast,  while  litatiouud  at  Milbaiik  duuuX 
MerU^  BeeolteeiioM,  Ma»  4 
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missionaries,  nor  approbation  for  American  traders. 
In  short,  the  term  American  with  them  was  synony- 
mous with  boorishness  and  dishonesty. 

The  liberal  |)arty,  of  which  McLoughhn  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  leader,  though  they  admitted  that 
Americans  were  not  exempt  from  charges  of  trickery 
and  tyranny,  bein^  slaveholders,  and  sometimes  even 
thereafter  repadiatmff  honest  debts;  and  that  the  half- 
apostoKcal  and  halr-agricultun^  character  of  the 
missionaries  was  not,  in  their  judgment,  the  highest 
example  of  clerical  di^rnlty;  and  that  the  American 
traders  did  domineer  over  and  corrupt  the  natives; 
yet  they  thought  that  Americans  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded, because  they  had  some  claims  to  the  right  of 
oocu[)an(  daims  really  existing,  though  feeble,  which 
would  make  it  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  exclude 
them  from  possession.  And  as  to  American  lynch-law 
and  other  usages  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanify, 
they  were  rather  exceptions  to  the  American  code  than 
examples  of  American  principles  of  legislation,  which 
in  commercial  and  civil  matters  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, just  and  liuniane,  and  from  which  even  British 
legislation  miirht  di>rive  some  useful  hints.  Thvv  had 
hopes,  too,  that  the  Americans,  by  tlit-  mllui-nce  of  tlio 
gentlemen  fnr-traders,  would  become  more  civilized. 
Such  8cntiin*  iits  amused  Farnham  when  ho  was  at 
Fort  Vancouver,^  and  troubled  many  later  comers, 
who  tV'lt  tlieir  national  dignity  assaulted  by  British 
l>atronage  of  this  sort.* 

There  was  an  Arcadian  simplicity  about  Fort 
Vancouver  life,  in  its  early  days,  that  awakens  some- 

"  'Another  was  a  Mr  Simpson,  a  yonng  Scotchman  of  respectahlc  family, 
»  clerk  in  the  Mrvicc  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  C  ouipauv.  This  was  a  tine  lellow, 
twenfcj'-five  years  of  age,  full  of  energy  ami  j^«Hwf  feeling,  well  informed  on 
general  topics,  and  like  most  other  Bntiuh  subjects  al>roa«l,  troubleil  with  an 
UTeuresaible  aoxiety  at  the  growing  power  of  the  States,  and  aa  overwhelming 
loyalty  toward  the  mother  country  and  ita  sovereign  skirts.'  Farnham't  Catt- 
J'ori'hi  and  Ortgon,  8. 

"  •  1  often  beard  Dr  McLoughlin  say:  "  These  Englishmen  when  they  iint 
«ome  <nit  are  mob  rabid  democrats;  liut  in  a  few  years  they  always  ara  at 
iMMtoooMmtiTA."'  R6tKrU*  JlUeUketioMt  MS.,  17. 
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thing  of  poetry  and  .sentiment.  It  is  a  bit  of  feudal 
life  in  the  wilderness.  The  fort  is  the  dukes  castle; 
the  other  posts  the  dependent  )>Rrnnies;  the  leaders 
of  trapping;  parties  the  chiefs  who  sally  forth  to  do 
battle  for  their  lord.  Every  summer,  when  the  season, 
is  at  its  heig-ht,  tlie  fortress  gates  are  o[)ened  to  re- 
ceive, not  the  array  of  kni<dits  in  armor,  l>nt  the 
brinrafle  of  ^slv  and  hajipy  triq)pers  home  from  the 
mountains  with  the  year's  harvest  of  i'urs.  It  is  like 
the  return  of  the  conquering  heroes.  It  does  not 
need  a  bugle  at  the  gates  to  announce  the  arrival.  A 
courier  has  been  sent  in  advance  to  give  notice. 
When  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  the  song  of  the 
boatmen  can  be  distinctly  heard,  keeping  time  to  the 
oars  bright  flashing  like  Toledo  blades.  The  c(  )mpany'3 
flag  waves  proudly  from  the  tall  staff.  Everybody 
is  eager  and  excited,  from  the  servants  to  the 
grand  master  himself,  who  stands  at  the  landing  with 
the  rest.  Presently  th(^  boats  sweep  round  the  last 
point  into  full  view.  The  number  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  year's  traffic;  there  may  be  twenty- 
five,  or  less;  and  each  can  cany  fifteen  or  twenty  tons. 
Down  they  come  wit^  the  current^  in  perfect  order^ 
amidst  shouting  and  cheering  from  the  shore,  every 
voyageur  in  giua  dress,  ribbons  fluttering  from  Cana< 
dian  caps,  and  deerskin  suits  ornamented  with  beads 
and  fringes. 

The  arrival  of  the  brigade  was  the  great  event  of 
the  year  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  the  occasion  when  McLoughiin  relaxed  his 
abstemious  rule,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to  open  the 
festivities,  which  were  expected  to  last  twenty-four 
hours,  and  during  which  everybody  did  as  he  pleased. 
There  was  in  the  gentlemen's  dining- hall  a  grand 
dinner  on  such  occasions,  at  which  jollitv,  anecdote, 
and  wit  enlivened  the  table  more  than  tlie  red  wine 
that  was  drunk.** 

Another  pictures(jue  feature  of  this  early  Hudson's 

*^  Ai>plej/otc»  Vtcwt,  MS.,  17. 
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Bay  life  in  Oregon  was  that  of  the  chief  trader's 
caravan  when  it  moved  through  the  Indian  countr}- ; 
or  when  the  governor  himself  made  a  tour  through 
the  Willamette  Yall^,  as  occurred  at  rare  intervus. 
On  tht  so  oroasions  Tndiiui  women  were  conq>icuous. 
In  addition  to  the  trappers*  wives,  there  was  the 
grand  dame,  the  wife  of  the  bourgeois,  or  leader. 
Seated  astride  the  finest  horse,  whose  trappings  were 
ornamented  with  colored  quills,  beads,  and  fringes  to 
which  Imng  tiny  bells  that  tinkled  with  every  mo- 
tion, herself  dressed  in  a  petticoat  of  the  finest  blue 
broadcloth,  wltli  embroidered  scarlet  leggings,  and 
moccasons  stiff  with  the  most  costly  beads,  her  black 
braided  hair  surmounted  by  a  hat  trimmed  with  gay 
ribbon,  or  supporting  drooping  feathers,  she  presented 
a  pictin  if  not  as  elegant  as  that  of  a  lady  of  the 
sixteenth  century  at  a  hawking  party»  yet  quite  as 
striking  and  brilliant. 

When  the  caravan  was  in  pn^ress  it  was  a  pano- 
rama of  gayety,  as  each  man  of  the  party,  from  the 
chief  trader  and  clerk  down  to  the  last  trapper  in  the 
train,  filed  past  with  his  ever-present  and  faithful  help- 
mate in  her  prettiest  dress.  After  them  came  the 
Indian  boys,  driving  the  pack-horses,  with  goods  and 
camp  utensils.  When  the  governor  went  on  a  visit, 
it  was  like  a  royal  promenade;  the  camp  equipage  con- 
sisted of  eveiythlng  necessary  for  comfortaole  lodging, 
and  a  bountiful  table,  the  cook  being  an  important 
member  of  the  numerous  retinue.  Here  was  feudalism 
on  the  western  seaboard,  as  I  before  remarked.  The 
Canadian  fanners  were  serfs  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses,  3-Gt  with  such  a  kindly  lord  that  they  scarcely 
felt  their  bondage ;  or,  if  they  felt  it,  it  was  for  theu: 
good.** 

*' '  It  was  a  most  romarkablo  condition  of  things.  The  old  doctor  would  go 
down  to  ChaiiipcHjg,  ami  whatever  he  told  them  to  do,  they  wonld  do.    If  they 

were  sliiftlr-s^,  ]\r  would  not  give  them  half  wh  it  t!i(  y  waiitt  d.  If  they  wero 
iadusinouM,  c-veri  if  they  were  not  8Ucc«j»!jJui,  liu  would  give  them  w  l»at  tliey 
wanted.  He  kept  hiui»c-If  conttMitly  informed  mhtmt  thoee  i>e<>plo,  aa  to  bow 
they  w<  r>>  <l<iing.  If  they  went  armwul  horBc-racinL',  he  woul  fl  (  tun-  them 
■everely,  and  make  thcui  afraid  to  do  so.    Thuxc  were  no  Uwj  or  rule*.  If 
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So  absolute  was  McLoughlin^s  authority  that  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  of  Americans  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  no  legal  forms  had  been  thought  necessary, 
except  such  as  by  the  company's  grant  were  so  made ; 
the  governor  and  council  having  power  to  try  and 
punish  all  oftenders  belonging  to  the  company  or 
any  crimes  committed  in  any  of  "the  said  company's 
plantations,  forts,  factories,  or  places  of  trade  within 
Hudson's  Bay  territory."  The  Canadians  and  other 
servants  of  the  company  yielded  without  question  to 
tlic  company's  chartered  right  to  judge  and  punish. 
But  with  the  Americans  it  was  different.  The  charter 
forbade  any  British  subject  from  trespassing  upon  the 
company's  territory  for  purposes  of  trade;  but  it  could 
not  forbid  Americans  or  other  people.  The  charter 
permitted  the  company  to  go  to  war,  on  its  own 
account,  with  any  unchristianized  nadon;  but  the 
Americans  could  not  be  styled  unchristianized^  though 
they  might,  if  provoked,  become  belligerent  The 
Americans,  thoi^h  so  lacking  in  civilized  conceptions 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  gentlemen  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, were  stubborn  in  their  legal  rights,  and  were, 
besides,  turbulent  in  their  habits,  and  might  put 
thoughts  of  insubordination  into  the  minds  of  the 
company \s  p<  uple. 

Foreseeing  the  troubles  that  would  arise  on  this 
account,  McLoughlin  took  timely  measures  to  pro- 
vide against  them,  and  procured,  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  a[)pointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  m  different 
parts  of  the  country,  James  Douglas  filling  that  office 
at  Fort  Vancouver.  These  justices  were  empowered 
to  adjudicate  upon  minor  offences,  and  to  imi)ose  jiun- 
islimcnt;  to  arrest  criminals  guilty  of  serious  crimes 
and  send  them  to  Canada  for  trial;  and  also  to  try  and 
give  judgment  in  civil  suits  where  the  amount  in  dis- 

tliere  were  any  ilispntcs,  he  settlcil  tlu!in  arbitrarily.  Just  what  he  saitl  was 
the  law.  *  Uraiqford't  MitCt  MS.,  10.  '  Ue  wa«  a  disciplinarian,  strict  and  stern 
to  thnee  vniler  him.  He  !ia«1  a  great  many  Indiana  and  kanakas.  Whatt^ver 
ho  tolil  thcni  to  do  t1i<  v  Lad  to  do.  He  vas  often  very  violent  with  them,' 
Bacon*  Jler,  Lf/e  Or.^  M^.,  20. 
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pate  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds;  and  in  case 
of  non-payment,  to  imprison  the  debtor  at  their  own 
forts,  or  in  the  jaila  of  Canada. 

Dunn  relates  that  in  the  discussions  at  Fort  Van- 
couver the  hberal  party  had  an  advantage,  even  in 
his  estin^ation,  wlien  the  neglect  of  the  ]i<»iiio  gov- 
eninient,  and  of  the  British  and  Fore  ign  Missionary 
Society,  touching  the  conversion  and  civilization  of 
the  natives,  was  brought  up,  Tlie  patriots  were 
forced  to  admit  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  highly 
censurable,  and  that  since  England  had  so  grisly 
neglected  the  natives,  they  could'  make  no  proper 
objection  to  American  missionaries,  £ven  should 
they  prove  to  be  as  bad  as  other  Americans  in  the 
country,  contact  with  the  British  residents  would 
render  them  more  gentlemanly,  tolerant,  and  honest. 

Sunday  was  observed  both  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gious services  and  suspension  of  labor;  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  was  allowed  for  amusements^  After 
the  first  American  missionaries  came  to  Oregon,  the 
doctor  questioned  whether  it  was  right  to  be  without 
a  chaplain  at  Fort  Vancouver,  or  dignified  for  so  great 
a  company  to  pay  so  little  regard  to  n  ligious  forms. 
The  American  ministers  mig;ht  not  be  to  his  taste, 
but  some  there  should  be  who  were.  These  Ameri- 
cans, uncouth  perhaps  in  dress  and  bearing,  had  set 
themselves  to  teach  not  only  the  children  of  the  Cana- 
dians, but  those  within  the  fort,  his  children,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  gentlemen  high  in  the  com- 
pany's service. 

Should  he  not  have  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
been  missionaries  to  him  ?  Sueli  an  admission  might 
never  pass  his  lips;  but  in  many  ways  he  must  ac- 
knowledge liLs  aj)pr()l)atioii  of  the  work,  and  his  heai  t 
was  lull  of  frit  ndliiiLss  toward  them,  which  alas!  they 
did  not  always  ie(juite  with  kindness.  They  could 
not  1)6  8o  h]»eral  toward  him  as  he  luid  been  with 
them.  lie*  followed  their  lead  whenever  he  saw  good 
in  it,  even  wlieu  he  was  doubtful  of  its  being  the  best 

Bur.  Ob.,  You  L  4 
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or  the  safest  course,  because  he  could  not  refiise  to 
encourage  the  right 

As  early  as  1836  the  lever  was  applied  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  old  society  that  was  destined  to  over- 
turn it.  The  boasted  civilization  of  this  English  com- 
pany, aristocratic  and  cultured,  could  not  stand  before 
the  face  of  one  white  woman.  The  Nereid,  coming 
from  England  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  brought  a 
chaplain  to  Fort  Vancouver — a  direct  result,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  of  the  American  Mission.  The 
name  of  this  new  officer  on  the  governor's  staff  was 
Ilev.  Herbert  Beaver,  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
service,  and  one  which  the  junior  clerks  uudoubtedly 
repeated  among  themselves  with  the  hij^hest  satisfac- 
tion. Mr  1  leaver  had  been  chaplaui  of  a  regiment  at 
Santa  Luci'a,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  of  the  fox- 
hunting t^i^e  of  English  clergymen,  and  liad  buon 
much  diverted  by  tlie  manners  of  his  fellow-passenger 
from  lldii'ilulu.  Mr  Lit",  whom  he  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  ([iiizzing.  From  the  ^hinps(^  Dunn  gives 
of  the  sentiment  of  BachelorB  Hall,  liis  gibes  at  his 
Methodist  t)rotlier  must  liave  provf)ked  responsive 
mirth,  liut  tlie  inmntes  of  tlie  fort,  q-rave,  dignitied, 
disciplined,  and  accustomed  to  respect,  did  not  always 
escape  the  revereiid  ifejitleman's  snlliesof  wit;  nor,  as 
It  proved,  liis  strictures  on  their  immoral  and  uncivil- 
ized condition. 

(jray,  who  saw  him  at  Fort  Vancouver,  describes 
him  as  ratlier  a  small  person,  with  a  liglit  complexion 
and  f  niinine  voice,  wlio  made  pretensions  to  oratory, 
entirely  unsupported  by  tlie  facts.  Also,  his  ideas  of 
clerical  dignity  were  such  that  he  felt  himself  defiled 
V>y  association  with  the  gentlemen  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
McLoughliu  was  uncivil,  the  clerks  boors,  the  women 
savages.  Here  was  a  finci  V)e<_rinning  of  English  mis- 
sionary work  I  And  3'et  tlie  feudal  lords  could  not 
deny  it.  There  was  ^fi  s  Jane  Beaver,  who  had  accom- 
panied her  husband.    They  might  kick  the  chaplain. 
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but  the  chaplain's  wife  had  a  way  with  her,  recognized 
in  all  Christian  communities,  of  calling  such  manner 
of  living  vile.  These  lords  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany were  compelled  to  chew  the  reflective  cud,  and 
to  stifle  their  warmth  at  clerical  interference,  while 
they  slowly  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  only 
alternative  left  them,  if  they  would  associate  with 
clergymen  and  clergymen's  wivea  *  It  was  not  enough 
for  the  Beavers  that  the  governor,  the  chief  factor, 
chief  traders,  and  clerks  attended  the  Sunday  service 
and  observed  decorum.  There  was  an  abomination 
Avithin  the  walls  of  the  fort  that  Christianity  could 
not  tolerate. 

Had  Beaver's  objections  to  the  domestic  relations 
of  Fort  Vancouver  been  his  sole  ground  of  criticism, 
his  natural  flippancy  and  professional  arroufance  ini^ht 
have  \)wn  tolerated,  liut  liu  fuuuJ  many  thino^s  that 
were  wrong  in  the  practices  of  the  HuJsou's  Bay 
Comjiauy,  and  so  reported  to  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society  at  London,  to  which  he  ctatiplained 
that  liis  attt  nipUs  to  introduce  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity amung  one  or  more  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
had  not  succeeds  il,  heeause  his  efforts  had  not  been 
seconded  by  the  company.  The  trutli  was,  that 
Beaver  was  quite  too  nice  for  the  task  of  civilizini^ 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  ^'an( -on vit.  He  was 
dissatistied  with  the  plain  quarters  assigiuMl  him,  the 
arsona<(e  beint^  onlv  a  cottat^c  built  of  rou^jh  luni- 
er,  uncarpet^^d  except  with  Indian  mats,  which  All's 
Beaver  jtronouneed  filthy,  and  unfurnished  with  any 
of  the  el('L,Mneies  of  an  English  parsonage.  He  despised 
ami  dislikrd  the  natives,  and  a IjJiorred  the  practice  of 
the  gentlemen  at  Fort  Vancouver  of  cohabiting  with 
them. 

Bi»V)erts  Hays  that  ]>eaver  kept  a  good  table,  al- 
though his  salary  was  only  €200  a  3'ear;  hut  every- 
thing was  furnished  him  except  clotlu  s.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  invit*-  the  young  clerk  to  diimer  frequently, 
but  Koberts  thinks  the  risk  imposed  upon  his  soul  in 
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malting  him  sponsor-general  to  a  motley  crowd  of  the 
vilest  of  the  vile,  whom  the  chaplain  insisted  on  bap- 
tizing in  his  character  of  missionary,  more  than  offiset 

the  dinners. 

Wliile  Beaver  baptized  reluctant  heathen,  ^vhitc 
red,  and  mixed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  hunting  and  otlier 
amusouients,  Mrs  Jane  Beaver  held  herself  scornfully 
aloof  from  the  wickedness  of  private  life  at  Fort  Van- 
couver. When  she  had  been  present  about  six  weeks, 
there  arrived  from  across  the  continent  two  other 
white  women,  wives  of  missionaries  also,  who  re- 
mained as  guests  of  the  company  from  September  to 
November,  and  who  soon  made  themselves  ar<mainted 
with  its  social  life,  not  in  the  manner  of  Mrs  Beaver, 
but  in  a  humble,  kindly  way,  which  won  for  them  the 
deference  of  every  gentleman  irom  the  governor  down. 

Finally,  in  January  1837,  Mr  Beaver  had  the  satis- 
faction of  celebrating  the  church  of  England  mar- 
riage-service at  the  nuptials  of  James  Douglas  and 
Nelia  Connolly.  McLo ughlin  too  thorough  ly  d espised 
Beaver  to  submit  to  remarriage  at  hb  hand,  but  to 
quiet  the  scandal  which  the  chaplain  so  loved  to 
scatter  in  Euroixj,  he  had  the  civil  rite  performed 
by  Douglas  in  his  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace. 


atmosphere  of  Fort  Vancouver  became  somewhat 
purified  of  its  aboriginal  stench,  though  to  the  pure- 
minded  and  chivalrous  gentlemen  of  the  fort  the 
Beavers  were  far  more  obnoxious  than  tlie  aboriginals. 

Beaver  returned  to  England  in  1838,  having  been 
an  inmate  of  the  fort  a  year  and  a  half.  His  depart- 
ure was  hastened  by  an  iiiiusual  oiitlnirst  of  the 
doctor's  disgust.  It  was  tlic  eliaplaln's  duty  to  for- 
wa!(l  a  writt:en  rej)ort  to  the  London  council,  wliich 
he  was  rc(juired  in  place  in  McLoughlin's  hands  be- 
fore sending.  Ou  reading  one  of  these  reports,  the 
contents  so  incensed  the  doctor  that  he  demanded  an 
explanation  on  meeting  the  WTiter  in  the  loi  t  yard. 
The  reverend  gentle  men  repHcd:  "Sir,  if  you  wish 
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to  know  why  a  cow's  tail  grows  downward,  I  cannot 
tell  you;  I  can  only  cite  the  fact." 

Up  wont  the  gDvernor's  cane  of  its  own  volition, 
and  oefore  McLoughlin  was  aware  of  it  lie  had  he- 
stowed  a  good  sound  blow  npon  the  shoulders  of  the 
impudent  divine.  Beaver  shouted  to  his  wife  for  his 
pistols,  long-barrelled  flintlocks;  but  ou  reflection  con- 
cluded he  would  not  kill  the  doctor  just  then.  Next 
day  there  was  an  auction  of  the  efiects  of  Captain 
Home,  drowned  in  the  Columbia;  and  while  the 
pe<jple  were  gathered  there,  McLoughlin,  by  the 
nu^nanimity  of  his  nature,  was  constrained  to  do 
penance.  "Mr  Beaver,''  said  he,  stepping  up  to  the 
chaplain  before  them  all,  "I  make  this  piu)lic  apolo^ 
for  the  ind^nity  I  liud  upon  you  yesterday."  "Sir, 
I  will  not  accei)t  your  apology,"  exclaimed  the  cha[>- 
lain,  tiiniing  upon  his  heel.  Beaver  went  back  to 
England,  and  the  company  sent  no  more  chaplains  to 
Fort  Vancouver." 

Besides  the  authoritiw  qnoted,  inatcrials  for  this  chapter  have  beea 
g^beroil  from  Wilkeg'  JiTar.:  Comptons*  ForU  nml  Fort  Liff,  AI8. ;  Mf>m^  P\o- 
iterr  Timts,  MS.;  Totnufeml's  j;V«r.;  Fhilnyvons  V.  /.,  MS.;  6Vf  '  Puhlic 
L\ft^  MS.;  ParrulCt  Or,  AtiecdoUt^  MS.;  FovVm  liomi  makera^  MS.;  Simp' 
mm'tJmrnal;  Tolmif''if  Hint.  Puget 'Sound,  MS.;  ("mir/nrd^  MmmnnnrifM,  MS.; 
Strouij'o  Hist.  Or.,  MS.;  Sinet'«  Voij.:  Ooo^l'/i  Uritij*k  <'o(umhi(t,  MS.;  ParLtr'n 
Jamr.t  in  ind,  Aff.  Itevt.,  i8H;  Sylvester's  OlymviatMS.i  Kane's IVttndtrings; 
Portland  Or»f<mian,  Sept  90,  1854;  Seeua  jf»  M«  Mby  MmnUdm  ;  P«tlmer*$ 
Journal :  Oiyrhmd  Monthly,  \'nu  TbB tceiM  between  McLottghlin  wid  Bearer 
wu  related  by  au  eye-wituoM. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SBITLEMENT  OF  OREGON. 

1832-1834. 

Tee  Flatheaim  at  St  Louis — They  Ask  fob  Mbbrwaries— Intebbct 

Raiskd  among  RELinTors  People — The  Chttrches  Rouskh— Action- 
ov  ruE  Methodist  Boakd — Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  Choskn  Missiona- 
ries— Wyeth  Consulted — Joursey  Ove31.and  from  Independence— 
Preaching  at  Fobt  Hau^-Abbival  at  F^bt  VAHOCHnriB— Vbit  to 
TBB  Whlaxbttb  Vauot — M18810H  Sits  Cwwen — RKAaoim  mm. 
Abandoning  the  Flathead  Plan — The  French  Canadlans — Campe- 
ment  du  Sable — Hall  J.  Kkllet— !^(>mt"ttitng  about  the  Men  Who 
Came  with  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  Astor  KxP£i>moKS,  Wyetii, 
Kelley,  and  EWINO  YOUKQ. 

About  the  year  1832  four  natire  chiefs  &om  the 
region  round  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  ap- 
j)eared  at  St  Louis  asking  for  Mr  Clarke,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  then  resident  Indian 
airent  at  tliat  place.  Their  fathers  had  told  them  of 
his  visit  to  their  iiatiou.  From  various  sources,  iroiii 
the  praise  of  pious  travellers  and  the  oaths  of  iin|ilr>u8 
tra|»pci;5,  they  had  learned  of  the  white  iiian's  God, 
and  tlic  honk  whieli  he  had  given.  And  now,  w^ould 
the  great  wliite  chief  i^rant  their  prayer  and  seiid 
religious  men  to  p«>iiit  tJn  ir  people  the  way  to  heaven  ? 
It  ^^as  laouii^ed  them  according  to  their  request. 
Soon  after  two  of  them  sickened  anrl  died;  of  the 
other  two,  one  met  death  durinnr  j,,.^  le turn,  and  the 
other  reached  his  people  and  repoi*ted.^ 

^  Such  is  tVi''  story,  Kittqilifird  frmn  rn.iTiy  >'onf1i.  tii!,L;  stat<^nients,  anil  j»rf'- 
sentod  iu  thu  furm  oi  rt^uu  aud  probability.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  niiad 
M  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  the  niaiii^  though  it  haa  heen  denied  by 
8f»nic.    As  tt>  the  date  iiixl  general  inciih-nts,  Shea,  C<ifli.  4r»7 — see  also 

White,  in  Oreyon  6]^cUUort  JS'ov.  12,  1640 — titatos  thataiucc  18'JO  the  Flat> 

(Mi 
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This  incident^  heralded  through  the  press,  elaborated 
in  the  pQlpit»  and  wrought  into  divine  and  spiritual 
forms  by  fervid  religionists,  who  saw  in  it  the  Biiger 
of  God  pointing  westward,  awakened  <;uneral  interest 
in  that  direction.  Moved  by  inspiration,  they  said, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  a  council  of  chiefs, 
these  messengers  had  come  &om  beyond  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  travelling  thousands  of  miles,  and  under- 
going many  hardships  and  dangers ;  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  sacred  work  they  had  yielded  up 
their  lives.  Among  others  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churrli  was  importimed  to 
establish  forthwith  a  inissiou  among  the  i'latiieads. 

heafls  and  Ncz  Percys  had  been  Christian  at  heMt,  tho  result  of  instruction* 
in  the  Catholic  faith  bv  certain  c<lucatcd  Iroquois  who  found  their  way  to 
th«m.  The  Flath^ul  chiefs  were  in  the  habit  of  asseiiibling  every  year  at  the 
Bitter  Root  River,  whence  in  1831  a  deputation  of  five  chiefs  was  sent  to  St 
Looia  to  obtain  prints.  None  of  the  five  reached  their  destination,  and  othora 
vere  sent;  but  the  bishop  had  no  priests  to  spare,  John  W.  York  «f  <'or- 
vallis,  in  a  private  communication  dated  A^iril  25,  187C,  to  J.  Quinn  Thoni- 
too,  which  t»  embodied  m  Thornton's  Jliat,  Or.,  M8.,  make*  the  number  five, 
and  tho  date  of  their  arrival  at  St  Ixiuis  Sept.  17,  \S30.  All  other  authorities 
place  the  mwiilx  r  at  four,  and  tho  date  at  about  1830  or  1831.  Evuiis,  //,xf. 
Or,,  aud  Atkinson,  Spalding,  and  others,  make  the  <lat«  lt>:i2.  the 

messen^eri  were  generally  called  Flatbeada;  though  some  say  Sez  Percys; 
and  Smith,  ill  the  /ln>/on  JZ/.w/o/jary  HemUl,  Aug.  1840,  intimates  that  tlii-y 
wens  8pol£aa«8,  aud  that  six  started,  two  taming  back.  Thornton,  Or.  ami  Cnl. , 
iL  21,  ttates  that '  two nattvee  were  permitted  to  paae  in  company  with  a  i>arty 
of  ('apt.  Sii?)l(  tt<''s  tr;ii'i>(Ts,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  linii.in  agency 
of  the  late  Major  I'ilcher,  and  thence  to  8  b  f>ouis.'  Pilcher  himsclt  aiutcrts,  i< 
we  may  believe  Kelley,  SeOtementa  <if  Orfijon,  C3,  that '  foor  thonghtleas  ami 
sottish  Indians  accontpanicd  (  'apt.  SuMrtt»  *s  part  y  i>f  hunters  to  his,  PiIcIkt  s, 
agency.  They  seemed  to  have  no  particular  uhjcct  iu  travelling.  Sublctt«; 
refnsed  to  let  them  proceed  farther  in  his  company,  unless  they  would  there 
ohtaiij  a  pass{H>rt,  shdwin;;  agoo«l  r«•,^^llIl  fi>r  a  vi^it  into  the  States.  Mr  Pilcher 
furnisliea  the  Indians  with  a  reason  aud  excuse  for  tituir  visit  to  St  Louts. 
Whataoever  the  tnith  of  all  this,  the  Catholics  claim  to  have  been  the  first 
teachrr-*  of  tho  riativr  g  of  that  rfjiion.  .Tfslin  W.  Vork,  himself  a  Methodist 
elder,  asserts  in  the  letter  just  quoted  that  he  was  summoned,  in  contpauv 
with  two  brother  BlethotUata,  McAllister  and  Etlmnmlson,  to  an  interview  with 
Clarke  in  rclaticni  to  the  Imlian  dt  Ii  L,'ation  just  then  arrived.  Vurk,  \vhfi?*e 
statement  I  take  with  some  tlegree  ot  allowance,  says  that  on  that  occaaiu.i 
Clarke  assured  htm  '  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  that  the  Meth<Mltst 
travellini,'  preachers  wrrr  thf  most  i  tdcfatigahle  laborera,  and  made  the  j;ruat- 
est  saci  itices  of  any  men  in  tiie  worhU'  He  further  remarked  that  Catholic 
priests  could  teach  the  mysteries  of  relij][ion,  but  Methodist  ndnistem  tanght 
prartii-  il  piety  and  husbaiiilrv,  aii'l  tlic  two  imitrd  would  Im"  t  h>'IiLst  amm^'r 
luent  he  could  ttunk  of.  '  I  i4>m  (  l.u-kt-'.s  liou.so  we  went  to  the  cuulcivate  room 
and  reported  the  interview.  With  closed  doors  the  conference  accepted  the 
general's  proposition,  and  resolve»l,  if  possiMi-.  to  sou  l  a  iiii>Nioiiarv  to  Ori'f,'on  ' 
As  to  the  iate  ot  their  messeugent  some  say  that  ail  dicil,  two  at  bt  Louia  aud 
tiM  othen  cm  tbdr  way  liadi. 


BBPTLBUXtTL  OF  OBBQON. 


Tlio  voice  of  Wilbur  ¥iak  was  heard  rousing  the 
churc  lies.*  And  to  no  one  more  than  to  Hall  J,  £jelie>% 
the  Oregon  enthusiaat  and  the  religious  fanatic,  did 
this  curiosity  of  the  simple  savai^es  appear  as  tlio 
immediate  work  of  the  Ahniglity,  and  the  incident 
greatly  aided  his  eiforta  His  schemes  multiplied;  his 
pen  worked  with  new  vigor;  he  urged  the  preachers 
of  the  Word  not  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  moun- 
tains, but  to  descend  the  broad  Kiver  of  the  West  to 
the  Canaan  there  awaiting  them,  and  unite  earthly 
empire  with  heavenly  enlightenuK  nt  ' 

In  answer  to  the  call  appeared  before  the  Metho- 
dist board  two  men,  sometime  from  Stanstead,  Can- 
ada^ first  Jason  Lee,  and  afterward  his  nephew,  Daniel 
Lee,  offering  themselves  as  laborers  in  this  western 
field,  and  were  accepted.  They  were  fonned  of  good 
niatt^rial  for  pioneer  missionary  work;  the  former 
had  been  engaged  in  similar  labors  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  he  presented  striking  characteristics, 
carrying  them  on  iJie  surface ;  quahties  pronounced, 
which  made  the  presence  of  the  possessor  felt  in  any 
society  in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed.  He  was 
now,  m  1833,  made  member  of  the  Methodist  con- 
ference, and  ordained  deacon,  and  later,  elder. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  a  position 
destined  to  be  more  conspicuous  in  Oregon's  history 
than  at  that  time  he  could  have  surmised,  Jason  Lee 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  and  powerfully 
built,  slightly  stu<  >[>ing,  and  rather  slow  and  awkward 

'S<>  t1(  <  l,irf  (1  tlio  mUsiotlAlim  tbeinsclvcR.  fico  Lrf.  and  FroM,*/*  Ten  Tenr^ 
in  Or.,  WJ~\'6i  Uines'  Ortgou  Hial.,  9.  A  highly  wrought  accotmt  appeared 
ia  March  183B,  in  the  Kr»r>  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  then  Hie 
leaAliiig ofKaii  nf  the  M,  tli*"ii>t.s. 

'Indeed,  if  Mr  Tliurutou,  Or.  and  CaL,  uL  21,  is  correct,  'aa  early  aa  the 
year  1831,  «i«  MothtwHst  Boar^  of  Mbmona  had  been  induced  hy  Mr  KeUey 
to  i!i  t< niiiiR-  u|>oii  SI  iidiiiL:  Ml  --^rs  SpaMiri^^  and  Wdrifni  aa  uii.-isioaarica  to  tho 
ladiaiis  of  On.'g(ja,  but  the  expuditiou  wbich  they  proposml  to  accoiupauy 
havin?  been  broken  up,  they  changed  their  destination,  and  went  to  Liberia.' 
And  K-1I<  y  liirasolf  says:  'In  the  year  183*J,  I  ^nil>!i-l;!  d  BOverAl  articles  in 
the  jCion  ><  JhrnUl ' — see  affidavit  or  the  editor,  W.  B.  Browu,  Jau.  30,  . 
'  calling  for  missionariea  to  accompany  the  expeilition,  and  two  years  after, 
Jason  aud  Dftuiel  LoQ  wero  sent  to  ootmueDoe  mtaaioiukry  Ubora  oa  t^ti  Wal- 
huutiW* 
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in  his  movements;  of  light  complexion,  thin  lips 
closely  shut,  prominent  nose,  and  rather  maasive  jaws; 
eyes  of  superlative  spiritualistic  blue,  high,  retreating 
forehead,  carrying  mind  within;  somewhat  long  hair, 
pushed  hack,  and  giving  to  the  not  too  stem  but 
positively  marked  features  a  slightly  puritanical  as- 
pect; and  withal  a  stomach  like  that  of  an  ostrich, 
which  would  di^jest  anvthinof.  In  attainments  tliere 
was  the  broad  open  pasture  of  possibilities  rather 
than  a  well-cultivated  field  of  orchard,  grain,  anil  vine 
land.  He  believed  in  the  tenets  of  his  church ;  in- 
deed, whatever  may  become  of  him,  howsoever  he 
may  behave  under  those  varied  and  untried  condi- 
tions which  providence  or  fortune  hold  in  store,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  at  this  beginning,  though  not  devoid 
of  worldly  ambition,  he  w^as  sincere  and  sound  to 
the  core.  Strong  in  his  possession  of  himself,  there 
was  nothino:  intrusive  in  his  nature.  Thou<xh  talkiiiijf 
wa.s  a  part  of  his  profession,  his  skill  was  exhibited  as 
much  in  what  he  left  unsaid  as  in  his  most  studied 
utterances.  Frank  and  afiable  in  his  intercourse  with 
mt'n,  he  inspired  c<mfi(lence  in  those  with  whom  he 
ha<l  dealings,  and  was  a  general  favorite.  If  his  in- 
tellect was  not  as  broad  and  bright  as  Burke's,  there 
was  at  least  no  danger  of  the  heart  hardening  through 
the  head,  as  with  Robespierre  and  St  Just.  Un- 
questionably he  was  a  little  outside  of  the  ordinary 
minister  of  the  period.  Some  would  have  said  he 
lacked  refinement;  others  that  his  brusque  straight- 
forwardness was  but  simple  honesty,  unalloyed  with 
clerical  cant,  and  stripped  of  university  gown  and 
sectarian  stniitlace.  We  shall  find  him  later  deligliting 
in  his  manhood;  and  while  he  would  not  so  darkly  sin 
as  to  (juil)ble  over  his  creed,  forest  freedom  jiroved  a 
relief  from  the  prisc)n  walls  of  prescribed  forms. 

The  nephew,  Daniel,  was  quite  a  difierent  charac- 
ter, less  missionary  or 'man  complete  than  supplement 
to  the  uncle.  Like  Boswell  beside  Johnson,- measured 
beside  his  colleague,  the  form  and  chai-acter  of  Daniel 
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assume  lai^^er  proportions  than  they  are  reaUy  entitled 
to ;  he  was  in  truth  a  desiccated  Dominie  Sampson,  that 
later  stood  as  a  butt  before  tlie  wits  of  Fort  Vancouver ; 
a  thin,  bony  form,  surmounted  by  thin,  bony  features 
beaming  in  happy,  good-natured  unconsciousness  of 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  particularly  of  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  this  world  He  was  a  pious  Pierrot, 
a  man  in  stature^  but  a  child  in  mind  and  manners. 
Yet  this  personage  had  his  admirers,  to  whom  the 
&ults  of  mind  and  body  beside  the  more  finished  forma 
of  the  ungodly  were  but  the  graces  of  awkwardness; 
just  as  the  constrained  motions  of  the  hero,  who 
having  lost  a  limb  in  battle  now  hobbles  on  crutches, 
appear  to  the  worshippers  of  war  ^e  poetxy  of  motion 
as  coiiipured  with  the  amblings  of  the  effeminate  city 
foj). 

Together  at  this  outset  thev  were  well  enough 
mated,  though  when  they  talked  religion  in  company 
tlieir  discourse  was  as  mteresting  and  instructive  as 
would  be  the  witnessing  of  an  interview  between 
Father  Tom  and  the  Pope.  Often  sensitiveness  is 
the  onemy  of  Buccess;  bravery  in  brass  wins  where 
jMjlisli  fails.  Not  that  Jason  lacks  bravery;  for  as 
coura<j:e  was  needed  it  came  to  liiiii  with  hiijh  resolve 
and  all  att(;ndant  sacrifice,  over  wliich  tlu  re  was  no 
thick  covering  of  ass's  hide.  J^ut  iu  buth,  tensely 
strung,  were  expectatiuii,  will,  and  conscience;  and 
there  were  thousands  who  of  each  with  Cicero  would 
say,  **liomo  sine  fuco  et  fallaciis." 

A  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  Xew  York  the 
10th  of  October,  IS.'i.'j,  to  arranire  for  the  early  de- 
parture uf  the  M»hniteers;  and  six  days  after,  the  sum 
of  three  thous.ni.l  (lullars  for  an  outfit  was  voted  by 
the  l»oard.  It  was  then  further  decidi'd  that  two 
laymtMi  should  be  seleet(;(l  to  attend  and  assist  the 
missionaries;  and  the  latter  were  to  be«jfin  their  work 
at  on<-e  by  travelhn^  and  iMisin<r  funds,  preaching  the 
d'Uiiiwic  045  far  buulh  ixa  VVashiugtou,  then  working 
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west  to  join  some  companv  of  fur-traders  for  the 
Flathead  country  the  following  spring. 

Frequent  and  fervid  meetings  were  thus  held  in 
every  quarter,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  there 
waa  a  farewell  gathering  at  the  Fors^'th-street  church. 
New  York,  Bishop  Hedding  presiding.  Though 
Methodist  in  attendance  and  tone,  it  is  well  to  note 
here,  as  showing  the  general  feeling,  that  the  meeting 
was  addressed  oy  Doctor  McAuley  of  the  Presby- 
terian churchy  and  by  others  of  different  denomina* 
tionsJ 

At  this  juncture,  and  before  the  missionaries  had 
left  New  York,  tidings  were  received  of  the  arrival 
at  Boston  of  Nathsuiiel  J.  Wyeth  from  his  first  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  trading  post  on  the  lower  Colum- 
bia.^ With  him  were  two  Indian  boys  from  beyond 
the  mountuns,  to  whom  now  attached  more  than 
ordinary  interest  by  reason  of  the  leaven  working  in 
the  communitv.  By  orders  of  the  board  Jason  Lee 
at  once  visited  Wyeth  and  obtained  information  con- 
cerning western  parts,  particularly  in  regard  to  fields 
for  missionary  enterprise.  Lee's  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  upper  country;  and  since  the 
Columbia  River  Company,  as  Wyeth  and  his  asso- 
ciates styled  themselves,  was  about  sending  a  vessel 
round  Cape  Horn,  Wyeth  himself  proceeding  across 
the  mountains  in  the  sj^ring  to  meet  it,  op|X)rtunity 
was  tlms  oflfered  the  missionary  men,  not  only  to  for- 
ward their  supplies  by  water,  but  to  secure  tlie  neccs- 
Siu  v  LSLort  for  tin  ir  proposed  overland  journey. 

The  two  layiiK'ii  finally  chosen  to  accompany  the 
liCt's  were  C}tu.'-  Shcpard  of  i.ynn,  Massjichusetts, 
tliirtv-five  years  of  age,  umi  Philip  L.  Edw.iids,  a 
Keutuckian  bv  birth,  lately  of  Richmond,  Mis.souri. 
Courtney  M.  Walker,  also  of  the  place  last  mentioned, 
was  engaged  for  a  year,  for  pecuniary  consideration,  to 

*  For  full  accounts  of  Wyeth 'a  fint  aod  ■eooad  cxpoditloiM  Aud  dfiwti,  see 
ifiat.  Nartlupui  Ciwt,  this  senea. 
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assist  in  establish iiii^  the  mission.  Edwards  was  a 
young  THDih  Tiot  yet  twcuty-tiiree,  of  ratlier  more  than 
ordinary  atuiinmcnts,  and  a  lover  of  order  and  refine- 
ment. II i.^  constitution  was  delicate,  his  temperament . 
nervous,  and  his  disposition  amiable.  He  loved  good 
company,  and  enjoyed  the  ludicrous,  but  his  good  sense 
prevented  him  from  becoming  an  example  of  it,  like 
J)aniel  Lee.  A  frontier  man,  he  knew  how  to  conform 
to  the  crudities  of  pioneer  life,  for  wliich  by  nai/Ure  he 
was  not  very  well  adapted.  While  possessed  of  a  hi^h 
moral  sense,  he  was  not  religiously  inclined,  nor  <ud 
he  ever  consider  himself  in  that  sense  a  member  of 
the  mission.  Cyras  Shepard,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
devoted  to  religion  and  a  missionary  at  heart.  He 
was  a  Uttle  older  than  the  elder  Lee,  tall,  and  fine 
looking,  yet  of  a  scrofulous  tendency  and  feeble  health. 
The  other  member  of  the  mission  party,  Walker,  was 
still  less  than  Edwards  a  miraionary,  being  business 
agent.  Like  Edwards,  he  was  young,  of  good  ante- 
cedents, but  of  greater  physical  powers;  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  j^urty  who  became  a  permanent  settler 
in  the  country.* 

Leaving  New  York  early  in  March  1834,  Jason 
Lee  proceeded  westi  lecturing  by  the  way.  Daniel 
followed  him  on  the  19th,  and  was  joined  by  She})ard 
at  Pittsburg.  As  they  approached  St  Louis  Shepard 
hastened  forward,  took  charge  of  the  mountain  outfit, 
and  proceeded  by  boat  up  the  river  to  Independence, 
the  rendezvous*  The  Lees  made  the  journey  from 
St  Louis  on  horseback,  meeting  Edwards  and  Walker 
at  Independence.  Wyeth  was  there  before  them» 
and  before  setting  out  they  were  joined  by  Sublette. 
There  were  present  also  two  scientists,  Townsend 
and  NuttalL 

The  expedition,  as  it  filed  westward  the  28th  of 
April,  consisted  of  three  distinct  parties,  numbering  in 

*Townsfu»l  apvaks  of  tlicm  as  '  three  younger  men,  ot  rf»i>cctftblc  Btanding 
in  sfx  icty,  who  havu  arniyo<l  thenuelTes  under  the  nuwionary  banner  chiefly 
f  I  fiir  Ln-ntitioiitioa  of  teeing  a  tww  oontttey.  Mid  purtidpftting  in  stnagtt 

a<ivuntiu*us. ' 
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all  seyeniy  men,  with  two  hundred  and  Bfty  hones. 
First  were  Wyeth  and  Sublette,  with  their  respective 
retainers,  and  in  the  rear  the  missionaries,  with  their 
horses  and  homed  cattle.  Proceeding  slowly  they 
crossed  the  Kansas  River,  then  by  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Laramie,  past  Independence  Rock, 
arrivin<r  at  (jreen  River  and  the  rendezvous  at  the 
end  uf  two  months. 

On  the  way  the  elder  Lee  conducted  himself  so 
as  to  command  the  respect  of  all,  reliij^ious  and  irre- 
lijj^ious.  The  character  of  tlie  man  unfolded  in  beauty 
and  fragrance  under  the  stimulating  prairie  sun.  No 
di>cipline  of  lecture-room,  general  miiiisti'ation,  or 
otlirr  experience  could  have  been  so  valuable  a  prep- 
aration for  the  duties  awaitin*;  liim  at  his  destiua- 
tion  as  the  rude  routine  of  these  overland  days.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  tlieoloj^ical  sea  had  suddenlv 
become  boundless,  and  he  might  sail  unquestioned 
whitlu  rsoevrr  the  winds  should  carry  him.  It  was 
delightl'ul,  this  cutting  loose  from  conventionalisms, 
for  even  Methodist  preachers  are  men.  Not  tliat 
there  was  present  any  inclination  toward  a  relaxation 
of  principles,  as  is  the  case  with  so  toany  on  leaving 
home  and  all  its  healthful  restraints ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  felt  himself  more  than  ever  the  chosen  of  God, 
as  he  was  thus  brought  nearer  him  in  nature,  where 
he  was  sustained  and  guarded  by  day,  and  at  ni^ht 
infolded  in  his  starry  covering.  Fires,  both  physical 
and  mental,  blazed  brightly,  and  he  was  not  one 
whit  behind  the  most  efficient  of  this  company  in 
willingness,  ability,  and  courage."  Nor  were  his  asso- 
ciates broad-coUared,  long-haired,  puritanical  prayer- 
mongers,  but  wide-awake,  hearfy,  and  sympathetic 
mm,  hmt  on  saving  souls  and  nkving  a  good  time. 

An  inddoit  characteristic  of  the  man  was  told  of 

*'LoolDi  M  tliongli  be  w«ra  w«1I  oalenlated  to  baffst  diflleiiltl«  in  a  wOd 

country.*  Tlif*  liorHf.s  st;impeile  ami  koiiu'  one  must  go  for  them.  'This  party 
wma  headed  by  Mr  Lee,  our  mkaiouary,  who  with  his  usual  juomptitude  vol- 
mitearad  his  ■anrieti.'  TvivMrnTs  Sar.,  24,  87. 
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Jason  Lee  by  eye-witnesses:  Noticing  on  one  occa- 
sion that  a  cow  belonging  to  his  hera  was  suffering 
from  the  burden  she  earned,  he  stopped  to  milk  her, 
and  in  so  doing  fell  behind  the  company.  The  cry  of 
'  Indians  I'  was  raised.  Mr  Lee  I  Mr  Lee  t  Tliey  will 
be  on  you  I "  his  men  shouted  Jason  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  rising  dust  which  marked  the  ap- 

? roach  of  the  savages,  then  slowly  said,  Unless  the 
iord  will  it  otherwise  this  cow  moves  not  until  her 
load  is  lightened/'  and  continued  his  milking  till  the 
arrival  of  the  band,  which  proved  to  be  friendly  Nez 
Perc($s  instead  of  terrible  Black  foot.  So  all  through 
tliLr  journey,  which  was  pleasant  and  profitable,  men- 
tally, to  the  missionaries,  !Mr  Lue  gtt>od  ever  as  ready 
to  minister  to  the  comfort  ot"  his  dumb  beasts,  and 
to  the  bodily  necessities  of  his  men,  as  to  hold  forth 
in  abstract  .s[)iritual  propositions,  though  he  did  not 
fail  U)  preach  as  occasion  offered. 

For  example,  service  was  lield  at  Fui-t  Hall  on 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  July,  which  was  not  only  at- 
tended by  Wyetli's  mtin,  but  by  the  fur-hunters  of 
the  vicinity,  and  iu>tal)ly  by  a  body  of  Hiulson's 
Bay  Company  people,  hall-breeds  and  Indians  under 
Tliomas  ^[clvav,  who,  owinij  to  the  Sunday  traiuiiiLC 
at  the  furts,  were  exeej)tionally  de\-otional.  It  was 
a  Inland  and  solemn  sight,  these  rougii  and  reekl  ss 
children  of  the  forest,  tjatliered  froin  widely  remote 
quarters,  with  varied  tonii^ues  and  eustoms,  here  in 
the  heart  of  this  miLrbty  wilderness,  the  eternal  hills 
tlieir  temple-walls,  and  for  roof  the  sky,  standin*^, 
kneeling,  with  heads  uncovered,  their  soids  bowed 
in  adoration  before  their  one  creator  and  governor. 
What  these  same  devout  worshippers  were  doing  an 
hour  afterward,  driidving,  traffiekinii:.  swearing,  and 
stabbing,  it  is  needless  to  detail.  ^lan  is  oft  an 
irrational  animal,  and  we  are  least  of  all  to  look  for 
reason  in  religion. 

^  The  following  Wednesday  the  missionaries  con- 
tinued their  westward  way,  driving  with  them  their 
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cattle,  which  most  needs  have  time  and  travel  leisurely, 
while  Wyeth  remained  to  complete  the  fort  which  he 
was  building,  that  is  to  say,  Fort  HaU.  With  the  Lees 
wurc  now  Stuart,  an  English  captain  travelling  in 
the  Roekv  Mountains,  and  ^IcKav,  who  sunt  .some 
Indians  forward  with  tlidn  to  ^^  alia  Walla,  where 
they  were  a^^ain  joined  In'  Wyeth.  Leaving  there 
the  cattle,  tiiey  were  transported  by  barge  to  the 
Dalles,  where  they  took  canoes,  most  uf  which  were 
deniuli.shed  at  the  Cascades.  The  greater  poition  of 
their  effects  were  by  this  time  lost;  and  in  a  In  - 
dmjiiiled  condition,  in  advance  of  the  others,  Jason 
Le^*  presented  himself  at  Fort  A'anconver.  When 
the  j-eiiiainder  of  his  party  arrived,  the  lOth  of  Si'p- 
teniber,  he  stood  at  the  laudiiig  beside  McLougkilu 
to  receive  them. 

The  brig  May  Dacre^  Wyeth*s  vessel,  on  which 
were  the  tools  and  goods  of  the  missionaries,  had  for- 
tunately arrived  and  was  lying,  as  before  mentioned, 
at  Wai>ato  Island.  The  immediate  consideration  was 
to  locate  a  mission,  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  had  strictly 
obsei-ved  the  upper  country  as  they  passed  through  it, 
and  had  conversed  freely  with  its  inhabitants.  Mean- 
while, among  other  places,  they  had  heard  much  of  the 
valley  of  the  Willamette,  and  entertained  a  strong 
desire  to  behold  it  before  establishing  theniselvea. 
Therefore,  after  a  brief  rest,  leaving  the  three  lay- 
men at  Fort  Vanw)uver,  they  proceeded  thither,  Mc- 
Loughlin  kindly  furnishing  them  horses,  provisions, 
and  men  to  accompany  them.  The  route  taken  was 
the  one  then  common  to  trappers,  by  canoe  to  Thomas 
McKay's  farm,  situated  a  little  way  up  a  small  creek 
that  fell  into  the  Multnomah,  and  from  this  place 
with  horses,  passing  over  a  high  ridge,  several  miles 
in  extent,  to  the  Tualatin  Puiins,  through  a  series 
of  gently  rolling  prairies,  divided  by  groves  of  fir 
and  oak.  Beyond  the  plains  was  found  what  they 
describe  as  a  delightful  hilly  tract,  several  miles  in 
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extent,  thinly  wooded  at  intervals,  otbenvise  open  and 
covered  with  grass.  From  these  hills  they  de.scended 
by  a  gentle  grade  into  the  Cl^'holeui  Valley,  that 
stretches  away  east  to  the  Wiiianiette.  On  reaching 
the  river  at  this  place  tlit  y  swam  their  horses,  and 
crossed  to  the  east  side,  where  settlement  had  been 
beL;uii.  Along  the  river  they  found  about  a  dozen 
families,  mostly  French  Canadians,  who  had  beun 
hunters  in  tlie  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
or  fl  ee  trappers,  and  had  very  lately  left  that  occuj>a- 
tion  for  farming,  so  as  to  obtain  surer  support  and 
greater  security  for  themselves  and  families.  They 
seemed  prosperous  and  happy,  and  gave  the  mission- 
aries a  polite  and  generous  weloome.  One  night  J  oseph 
Gervais,  a  leading  personage  thereabout,  set  up  their 
tent  in  his  garden,  among  melons  9Xid  cucumbers. 
It  reminded  them  of  the  passage  in  holy  writ^  "a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."^ 

It  was  adl  quite  different  from  what  those  might 
be  led  to  expect  who  undertake  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  an  unknown  wilderness,  among  unknown  savage 
tribes.  The  fascinations  of  the  place  were  too  strong 
to  be  resisted;  so  without  more  delay,  about  two 
miles  above  the  farm  of  Gervus,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  cliose 
their  location,  upon  a  broad  sweep  of  low  alluvial  plain, 
whose  rich  grassy  meadows^  bordered  by  oak,  fir, 
cotton-wood,  white  maple,  and  white  ash,  lay  invit- 
ing ready  for  the  plough.* 

Iletuming  to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Lees  proceeded, 
to  remove  Qi&r  men  and  effects  to  the  site  chosen. 
Again  they  found  McLoughlin  ready  to  tender  them 
every  assistance.  A  boat  and  crew  were  placed  at 
Uieir  disposal  to  transport  the  mission  goods  from 
the  3fay  Dacrc.  Horses  were  given  in  exchai^e  for 
othei-s  tiiat  had  been  left  at  Fui  L  WaUa  Walla.  Seven 

•ThiHl»v  tho  iniKNioiuiricM  thoinst'lveji.  Lt  c  atnl  Front,  Ten  Yfar9  imOr,,  1S4> 
in  v«TV  i'iithiisi!if»tic  in  his  lU'srription  of  the  Will;im«tt6  Val- 
bjr  throughout,  Although  he  oalU  JkUUoy iiioa  therool  «xtcsvagaBt. 
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oxen  were  loaned  with  which  to  haul  timber  for  build- 
and  eight  cows  with  their  calves  were  furnished, 
and  one  hull,  in  place  of  the  two  cows  that  had  been 
driven  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  Kiver  and 
left  iu  the  upper  country. 

The  labor  attending^  the  driving  of  the  cattle  and 
of  transporting  the  goods,  which  required  carriage 
round  the  falls  and  reloading  in  the  canoes,  was  con- 
siderable, and  (M  Tupied  sevend  days;  but  by  the  Gth 
ot  October  siui  1{  and  effects  were  safely  placed  on 
the  bank  of  the  \\  lilamette,  ready  for  consecration 
and  use. 

The  causes  governuig  the  selection  of  a  site  are 
obvious.  Jason  l^ee  was  a  man  :  althuugrh  a  sei'\'ant  of 
the  Lord,  he  was  already  tlii^  master  of  men.  How 
•  far  the  thouglit  of  empire  had  liitherto  mingled  with 
his  missionary  plans  probably  he  himself  could  scarcely 
tell.  He  could  not  but  see  that  human  ix>ssibilitics 
were  broader,  mightier,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Willamette,  open  through  its  Columbia  avenue  to  the 
sea,  than  the  inaccessible  so-called  Flathead  country. 
Were  he  altogether  missionary,  and  not  man,  he  might 
have  felt  that,  though  the  possibilities  for  man  were 
here  greater,  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and 
so  have  remained  in  the  rock-bound  region  of  mid- 
continentw  But  being  full  of  human  ainbition  as  well 
as  of  human  sympatliy,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make 
the  interests  of  God  indentical  with  his  own,* 


'Daniel  Lee  savs  that  in  the  occasion  which  originated  the  id* a  <»f  the 
Flatlif.ul  niiasion  tne  claim  of  the  Flatheails  to  the  first  iiiiasiotiary  tir.>rU  ha«l 
lieen  overrate<I,  and  that  Bubsequeut  iuquirieit  had  furnished  rua»uiii>  for  be- 
lieving they  would  not  1>e  jiutined  in  ntteniptin^  to  oi>en  their  mission  work 
among  that  tribe.  'Ihese  reasons  M>-r^\  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  fimd, 
and  of  tranaportilig  bnihliug  umteruii  uud  implemetiUi  a  tliatance  ui  4iOO 
miles;  the  small  nnmber  of  the  Flatheads,  whose  perpetual  wars  with  the 
Blackfoot  Iiulians  prevented  tlitir  increase;  the  fact  that  the  latter  were 

much  the  uiicinies  of  wluto  lutu  ixa  of  the  neighlraring  tril>e8,  and  would 
cherish  besides  adtlitional  hostility  toward  any  who  should  become  allied 
with  them^  either  white  or  rcil;  and  tl)c'  di-sirc  tlie  missionaries  hail  for  a 
larger  Held  of  usefulness  than  that  oilf red  by  a  t>iugle  tribe.  They  took  into 
•oetMUitk  he  said,  the  wuits  of  the  whoteoonntry,  preMttt  and  pro8i>ective,  and 
hoped  to  meet  those  wants  in  the  proj^ress  of  their  work.  TIk y  cIhi.sl'  the 
Willamette  station  as  a  8tarting-]>oiut  aad  cvutru  uf  a  wid«  field  oi  ^iru^Kwed 
Biir.O».,Voi»I.  ft 
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The  Incipient  attempts  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette  can  scarcely  be  called 
the  beginning  of  Oregon  settlement^  although  they 
did  so  begin  and  effect  permanent  work.  The  object 
of  such  a  movement  must  be  considered,  no  less  than 
the  result;  the  object,  and  the  action  taken  toward 
its  consummation.  The  organization  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  the  establishing  of  empire,  was  not  among 
the  pur^)08es  of  the  for  coViii);iriy's  servants;  they 
desired  simply  retirement,  with  ease  and  plenty.  Anil 

benevolent  action,  where  nnlimited  Biippli^  conid  be  produced  m  required; 

hence  they  here  struck  the  first  blow  for  the  Oregon  nna«iou8,  and  hei  r  1>  ij.m 
tii«  arduous  toil  of  elevating  the  heatlieu.  This  will  do  very  well  fur  JDauicl, 
though  his  reasoning  is  not  all  of  the  soundest.    White,  Ten  YmminOr., 

Vlo,  Bays  that  *  lioe',-.  nliject  seemed  nrincipally  to  iiitro<lu(  »'  ;i  lu  tt*  r  stat'  cf 
thiugti  amouK  the  white  aettlera. .  .He  had  originally  been  scut  out  to  labor 
among  the  Flathead  Indians,  and  passing  through  the  country,  leaving  them 
far  to  the  right,  went  <>n  to  tlu'  Will.irni'tti',  iiitondiii;,'  tn  spen^l  tlu-ii'  a  winf.  r 
before  ^rocceiliiig  to  liis  destmation.  He  found  the  milil  equable  ciiniato, 
and  society,  though  small,  of  whites,  more  congenial  to  his  habits  than  any- 
thing ho  could  exi>ect  in  the  prftiori  to  \v!iich  he  Iia'l  bfon  sent.  Thinking 
that  he  discovered  signs  of  tli<  <  (>lony  i>econiing  an  ext^jusive  and  valuable 
field  of  ttsefnlness,  and  that,  i  >r  \  irious  reasons,  t)ie  Flathea4lg  had  less  claim 
iipnt!  Tiii-^^ionary  efforts  t?ri'i  h  I'l  1"  >  ti  siipivtwed,  he  iK  t'Tniined  toassume  the 
responaibility  and  couiuieuee  a  mission  uu  the  Willamette.'  It  is  but  fair 
to  state  in  tliia  c<inneetion  tliat  at  the  time  this  paragraph  wa^  writtcu  auil 
print''  !  \V)iit('  arn!  Jaii.-nii  Ixte  were  not  on  the  liest  of  terms,  day.  //•«/. 
'V/-.,  ir>7.  tiii'l.^  a  rea-^ion  ni  tiie  selliah  report  of  the  Hudsiui's  Ji.t.y  t'uiiij>any, 
which  led  them  '  to  believe  that4he  Flathead  tribe,  who  liail  sent  their  mes- 
BC'Uiic  rs  for  teachers,  were  nf)t  only  a  small,  but  a  very  distant  tril)o,  and  very 
tiisuidvantageously  situat<,'<l  for  the  estabh«hment  and  support  of  a  missionary,' 
and  which  induced  them  to  turn  tin  ir  attention  to  the  lower  I'ohnnbia. 
This  is  only  partially  true.  McLoughliu  liiil  advise  the  Lue»  to  settle  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  but  not  for  the  reason  named.  I  shall  have  occa> 
Kioti  to  refer  again  to  McLaughlin's  views  upon  this  subject  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Tlie  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that  Daniel  Lee  wrote  after  nhie 

years  of  Orej^on  life,  ll  is  eai«y  to  see  that  when  he  talks  of  tlir  want- of 
tl)u  whole  couutry,  present  aud  proapeetive,  he  must  have  had  mure  than  tH  o 
or  three  weeks'  experience  of  it;  and  it  must  have  been  Itetter  known  to  him 
than  it  couM  lu  i  ii  by  a  voy  i^'c  down  the  Coluinbi  i  -uid  a  ride  of  GO 

tudeH  afterward  tlirough  a  wilderuuita.  It  cau  hardly  be  doubted  that  whea 
Ja<ton  Lee  came  to  see,  as  he  did  in  his  journey  across  the  continent,  how 
Mweh  less  intt;r -stiiiL'  a  being  wa,^  the  real  IntUan  than  the  fiin-  Tun  -l 
tlie  warm  imagmaiion  of  the  missionary  lUiciety,  his  intuitiuiu)  came  luto 
|.lay.  and  his  fund  of  good  sense  and  reason  made  it  apparent  to  him  that 
t"n  t  i  k  Itt  Iirul  undertaken  was  of  too  hirge  proiH>rtions  tor  even  Ins  strt  riLrth 
to  aiHojupliijh.  He  was  on  the  ground,  however,  on  Or»>g<^»n  territory,  aud 
he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  tho8e  who  had  sent 
Mm,  Mithout  CJitirely  s  i.  l  ifii  ing  himself  and  his  associates.  There  were 
ln<li:in8  enough,  not  t«<  mtnlHui  half-breeiU  ami  white  men,  in  the  Willamette 
N  allt-y,  who  needed  the  teaching-  the  gospel;  and  here  he  woidd  remain, 
withitt  reach  of  civilized  society  and  the  protection  of  the  friendly  fort. 
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by  reason  of  continued  debt  and  close  intercourse, 
they  were  almost  as  much  serfs  of  the  lords  para- 
mount at  Fort  Vancouver  wliun  in  the  Valley  Wil- 
lamette as  when  on  the  River  Colnnil»ia.^*' 

( )n  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  laid  the  foun- 
<hitions  of  OrcLjon  s  present  institutions,  of  Orei^on's 
]>i  t  sent  society  and  pros|>uiitv,  1  should  mention  tirst 
of  all  the  Boston  sriiool-master,  the  enthusiast,  the 
scIh  niiT,  Hall  J.  Kelley,  tliough  he  m-vrr  was  a 
settler  in  the  country,  though  lie  remained  there  but 
a  short  time,  under  inauspicious  circumstances,  and 
departed  without  making,;  any  apparent  mark.  It  was 
he  who,  more  than  any  other,  hy  gathering"  information 
siiit  e  i  ^  1 .3  and  s|nvadlng  it  before  the  pe<>[ile,  kept 
alive  an  intrlli;4*  ut  interest  in  Oreij;-on :  it  was  he  who 
ctrii;inat»  d  schemes  of  emiirration,  hetiinnin-'  with  one 
from  bt  Louk  iu  1828,  which,  though  it  tailed  and  led 

"  Arrnnling  to  a  statement  of  ^rcLoughlin.  tlir  lH  L;iMiiinL;  V.f  tlit.'  Fi\  rich 
settle  III  cat  iiai>[H'ne<l  in  this  wise:  Etioimu  Lucicr,  whiKHe  time  hnul  expired 
iu  aiiked  McLoughlin  if  he  lielieved  ihe  Willamette  Valley  would  ever 
Ik!  oecupied  hy  settlers,  to  whieh  the  latter  replied  thnt  u  In  ri  vi  r  wlii  at  isrvv 
there  would  I>e  a  farmiuK  uomtuuuity.  Luuier  tlien  aakt^d  what  ai>.susUujice 
would  Im  given  him  should  be  settle  as  a  farmer.    Tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Com - 

Ii.iTiy  woro  l«iuii'l  under  Iumvv  penalties  not  to 'li^t  l>;irL;>'  tln  ir  KfTvatit>»  in  the 
uiiian  c<»uuiry,  hut  to  return  thoni  to  the  j/laee  where  tliey  w  ere  engaged. 
But  McLoughlin  offered  a  plan  and  rulea  for  settlement  to  Lucier  which  were 
accepte«i  ainl  afterwanl  iK-'camc  y^rm  i.il.  First,  tn  avoid  the  penalty,  the  in<  n 
niuitt  remain  on  the  company's  l>ook«  as  Hervanta,  hut  they  ini-ht  wm  k  tor 
tliem»ejv^  aiid  no  service  would  be  required  of  them.  St.<  <>ii<l.  tli<  y  must 
all  *t<  ttle  toL,'i  tli«  r.  and  not  sr.ntt»T  aUont  amongst  the  Indiaiw,  with  whom 
their  halt-hree<i  ciniiin  u  u  oul  l  Im>  tauuht  by  their  mothers  to  syniimthi/e, 
making  them  dangerous  m  i^ldiors;  iniile  by  keeping  their  Indian  wives 
among  themselves  e\Llii.-ivi  ly,  th>  woTjirn  woiiM  <Ji'rvi«  as  Iiost.i for  the 
g<»04l  conduct  of  thiiix  rtkitivta  in  the  int. nor.  Tiiml,  e.tcli  .--t  tiler  mU8t  h  i  ve 
fifty  prniuds  Ht.  rling  duo  him,  to  Mip]>lv  himself  with  chithiag  and  i;i<i  l>  - 
nieiit*.  wlm  li  ruk-  v.:i<  tlesignetl  to  ii;  ik*.  them  saving  and  indu.-itriouw,  an  l  l.y 
inakiug  their  tarms  co«t  them  something,  attach  them  to  their  honieu.  Fuu;  ih, 
Keed  for  sowing  and  wheat  to  feed  their  families  would  he  lr>anedtheni  for 
the  tirst  y<'ar,  and  two  cows  each  for  an  in«letinite  periotL  These  were  tlie 
terms  which  necurcd  only  the  1>etter  chi^  of  Canadians  as  settlers,  ami  kept 
the  idle  and  dissdnte  from  liecoming  iDcor|>oratcd  witfi  them.  The  Anu^rican 
trappern,  having  no  credit  on  the  c«mpany  s  lK>oka,  were  nevertheless  a.sf<i>«t<  il 
in  tlie  samu  way  aud  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  best  muaus  of  making  of  Uum 
goo<l  citizens  instead  of  roving  firebrands  among  the  Indians.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  three  years  all  tho  settler**,  French  and  American,  were  out  of  debt. 
This  interesting  account  was  only  recently  discovered  among  the  private 
papers  of  I>r  Mclyoughlin,  and  by  consent  of  Mrs  Harvey,  bis  daughter,  wa.«? 
pnnted  anion;:  lliu  artliiM  s  of  ili.  Oregon  Pioneer  A»»<»ciation,  under  the 
tiUti  of  tuyjf  o/  a  JJucuiMctU,  ui  Uf.  i'tijntxr  AsoociatioH  Tratu.  ^.  50. 
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to  another  futile  attempt  by  sea  iu  1832,  was  the  father 
of  several  expeditions,  notably  that  of  Wyeth,"  and 
was  the  iumiediate  cause  of  tlie  settlement  of  many 


to  the  missionary  brothers  Lee,  who  arrived  in 
the  countty  before  him,  he  maintains  that  they  too 
received  their  first  knowledge  of  Oregon  through 
him,  and  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  advocate  l^e 
christianizing  of  the  natives.  That  he  did  impress  up*  »u 
the  new  commonwealth  some  portion  of  his  ideas»  that 
he  did  infiuence  its  destinies^  there  is  no  question, 
though  we  have  on  means  of  weighing  that  infiuence 
with  any  degree  of  exactness.  Regardi  i  jg  settlement  his 
writings  contain  some  practical  suggestions;  indeed, 
without  dear  discrimination  between  design  andneces- 
Bity,  and  read  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  some 
of  them  might  be  pronounced  prophetic."  For  a  sketch 

>^  *  This  novd  expeditioii  wm  not,  however,  the  ori|nniil  or  Bpontaneoos 

motion  of  Mr  Nathaniel  J.  Wycth,  nor  was  it  entirely  dvung  to  the  pul)lic.-i- 
tions  oC  Lijwis  aatl  Clarke,  or  Mackenzie. .  .They  were  rouited  to  it  by  the 
writin|?8  of  Mr  Hall  J.  KeUey  *  Pf>M>  Ort^,  3. 

'■'f.'ikf,  for  exannjlc.  what  h-'  ^ays  alxnit  tlif  tlt  siurns.  ilutit  s,  and  prolia- 
bilities  of  suttlemeut  in  hid  uiircaiizud  tscheine,  eutitieii,  A  (Jtncral  Circular  to 
aU  Ptrmiu     Oood  Charader  wAo  tr&A  A»  mt^frtUe  to  ike  Oregon  TerrUorpt 

emftmciri'/  /I't'/c'  ArmiDif  of  tff  Cf,it  rm-',  r  nuif  A  <!  >-^i  iif'i>i"*  r,f  fhr  Cotirifi'ij;  The 
Ititjht  aud  the  Means  and  Op*;r(Uiunii  w/uch.  U  is  to  be  itrttled; — ami  tiii  uectn- 
gfxn/  dirtrlioiiH  for  becoming  an  Ewiyrant.  HaLL  J.  Kf.lLBT,  Otucral  A{fent. 
B;i  fh  ilcr  o/  the.  American  Sn^-irfif  for  Etirourof/in'/  flif  SiftUment  of  lln'  Ore\iQii 
7'tr rill •!•»>.  luMilulal  in  /jWom,  .1.  D.  JS^'J.  It  in  a  plan  of  'Ortjgtm  settlu* 
ment,  to  )»•  conimenco*!  in  the  spring  of  183*2,  on  the  delightful  and  fertile 
bankti  nf  tlu-  <'olimiln:i  River.'  Among  the  first  n>iilts  of  inqtiiiv  is  a 
'  clear  coiivictjcii  tli  it  tlie  time  is  near  at  liand,  aud  advaacmg  iu  the  ordinary 
course  of  Provitl<ni..  whvn  the  Oregon  country  shall  he  occupied  by  sa  en> 
light*  iit  d  people,  skillt^  il  in  tlii- various  improvements  of  srienre  and  art.  A 
people,  thus  enlightened  ami  .skilled,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  climate, 
•oil,  and  luarkeU)  as  go<Hl  in  their  kin<l  as  tlie  earth  affords;  and  other  natural 
incan;«,  which  mostly  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  life; 
energized  and  bles-^ed  by  the  nuld  aud  vital  principles  of  the  American 
republic,  an<l  the  siicred  ordinances  of  the  Christain  religion' — Ilnl^^t  be  pros- 
perous aud  happy.  '  The  settlement,  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ana  with  the  people  about  the  shores  of  that  oc<5an  commensurate 
with  its  wants,  must  advance  in  prosperity  and  power  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  nations.    From  the  plentitude  of  ito  own  resources,  it  will  soon  ba 
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of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  with  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Oregon  in  1834,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
character,  I  must  refer  the  reader  t<^  my  HiMory  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  wliere  also  uny  ])e  found  an  ac- 
count of  Wyeth's  expeilitions,  and  of  tliost*  peisons 
arriving  in  the  Oregon  territory  prior  to  the  opening 

enabled  to  stiMtain  ita  own  operations,  and  will  hasten  on  to  its  own  majesty 
to  a  proud  rank  on  the  earth.'  Then  he  fioes  on  at  length  to  sucak  of  what 
should  bo  done  to  secure  these  residt;).  '  HoMores  will  be  adopted  for  buil<ling 
on  (i ray's  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  commercial  towns... Thia  bay 
opeuji  into  the  northern  l>ank  of  the  Colnmbia,  about  eleven  miles  from  its 
i:touth,'  he  says.  Five  miles  square  of  territory  at  this  plaee  'will  l>e  laid  out 
iato  the  necessary  conliguration  and  divisiona  for  a  seaport  town.'  Streets  of 
convenient  width  will  run  from  the  water,  bisecting  otlier  streets  at  right 
angles.  At  distances  of  two  snuarcs  is  to  be  an  area  of  ten  acres  for  parade 
or  pleMure  gronnd,  which  is  forever  to  remain  open  and  unoocnpiea  wiUi 
bwildiny.   The  centre  of  the  main  street  or  thoroughfare,  of  the  width 


KsLunr's  Puuf  or  am  ORiooif  Cmr. 


100  feet,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  public  market.    The  valley  of 

the  ^fultnofii.-ih  \n  to  be  ehietly  occupied  for  coiiinierci;d,  ajrrienItHr.il,  aiid 
man uf act unng  operations.  The  metropolis  of  the  country  is  de.Hi>;ned  to  be 
•tthe  (■Us.    Fortidnsof  the  ontlands  aclioininff  the  towns  will  bu  put  into 

lots,  40  by  100  rods,  or  40  iieres  eaeh;  making  the  number  ()f  tlieir  divisions 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  over  fourteen  years  of  aj;e.  not  in- 
cluding married  women.  Next  to  these  will  be  other  lots  fif  I(i<)  neres  each, 
niakiriu;  u{>  the  coitijil'  iiiont  of  200  acres  to  eaeh  emigrant.  Ilo.uls  as  far  as 
practicable  are  to  be  laid  out  in  right  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  ri^ht 
angles.  It  is  desirable  that  ail  to)>o;,'raphical  sorveysanadivisifins  of  farming 
lands  Ik.'  made  by  the  nit  tho.l  wliirli  t\No  years  ago  waa  j»n;2i:estei1  to  cojj- 

KesH.  and  whieli  wiui  examined,  approveil  ot,  and  recommended  by  General 
rnard,  then  at  tlie  head  of  the  borpA  of  civil  engineers. 

For  jmrjKWs  of  reli>rion,  a  i\uu\  was  to  be  set  apart  for  proselytism,  and 
missionaries  were  urged  to  embark  in  the  work  of  general  converMou.  These 
and  many  other  thiMS  relating  to  the  proposed  adventure  were  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  ue  newspaper  press  throughout  the  country  solicited  to 
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*!  •  te  tf  Js  Tolame,  wl  *^  aajsit-s  are  noc  herein  given. 
TL-re  wa<  oue  in  partioul^  aziii>ng  KeIIe> orni- 
I  a:.:-!.-,  Ewinir  Youn^.  wLm  reni^^  and  of  whom 
I  -h^Il  havv  u^uvh  to  assr.  A*  previously  shown, 
Wyeth  s  pur>'-'  was  n'»t  ?-:-ttivii.' :  t,  but  traffic:  his 
iirvuj  at-  :i  at  Waf«ato  1*1  ^^*a>  ti-ring  and  trade  in 
rirs  with  the  t  r  A-  :  not  suit  the  gen- 

tlrintrn  uf  the  Hu  i-  Riy  C v  iiipany,  who  were 
ifftr-»r.'^  in  the  knd  and  dt>:n?d  t'lf  continoanee  of 
t:.-rir  moDojmly.  bat  wh«>  were  with^^^  ut  the  political 
n.'ht  drive  out  the  r-.-  !e  i^f  the  United  States, 
V  enu-rtaining  tLt-in  h'Xpitably.  as  a  nde,  at  Fort 
V4i:.c»>uv»-r.  they  V>  oireunrs^rilied  and  defeated  their 
K  i-Ir.'r->  tr^-rts  in  this  «part*?r  that  Wyeth  among 
'r*;.-;r*  W4*»  t:!.iilly  6-»rv«l  tv  sk.!!  to  them  and  retire 
if  t:.*?  flvI'L  With  the  r^ui^cst.-tjut^nt  affiuiB  of  this 
r.'-r*.-ry  t:.-?  •-•xrN-ditii>ns  htrretotoiv  given  have  little 
t*.  fi  //'/x^.  r**.  ill  ci»rajectii.»n  with  th<.««e  of  their  number 
t :.  ,  r*zi.J^*i»*iA  t*>  f^ttic. 

A-  tl.T.r  t^-niis  "f  c»i«traft  expired,  the  Hudson's 
I^,y  U.^ran  t«»  n-tire  it*  servants,  i^ivinir 

r!,-:..  /-f.'n"-  !ftT.*i>   !."t  t<'<»  tar  n-nnA-t-d  tVoin  its 
.J.  r     .     T;.;  -  v.     t'  r-  »  :  _  :;  ,  >!*  tLc'  Frrtu  h  Cana- 

« 

^-  *  \,  -7  -r.nv  -.♦ji  f  .rL-.-tr  <:r^-slAt>-a  tJ-mic«:h  thvir  oxumii«,  to  the  |i««i»otu«a 
'j  ,.,  -•  «       v»  "ATJ*        .  'r.-tr.  th»-tr  own  ^•Vtm-'^e'^t.  a^!  it  «h*^r:!  ! 

*rr,/'.,«  r.» a...  frl..^  -i.  N  »  'ir«'L.t*  or  v;vn^Hia  pvr9«wu  sbooUi  be 
af't  ',f  \  -0  \f.  >  ill  pr-  :<^p-,.-.'  V»  fii-i^'Tit*;  must  lihnz  certilieate* 
tA  t'**»*.   ttu**T     'I  .<  •rx,-'-*;.  •»         ^»  ;,'i'iy  n..-«t  .■:  t~..v  i.-^.t.  o:  c:;.-.- 

;j  «'  -rf.  .  4»-  t.^  T  -..^•rn.'.t  ■»*  u>  i>-o.:vt:  toirn  k>w  aad  Una  worth 
\t  ,  *00t  '  ••••I.  T  z^f'Tt  t-r»'t-«-:.\^'  to  «ruii^T3t*  ina^t  «<<?^wtt 
t*  ♦•:/  *  ■  .  *  ->■•..-■-■..■•'■'  ;->t  rv_i:liti>  iti<, " 

«  ,    ,  •  ;  V'      t.  r'-ii^  i«e  iroai  Jm  Lmus  up 

f  ,    !•...*•*    .1  •  . .         .  L-.'?  tLe  * '<uuii.%ia,  aa-l  the  «xpi?*Uti«»a 

4    .  .    ■■  ,  kT  .L.    T..  '  ;.!.'.-..■:  tiie  s.  v:- :y  w.-r^• 

,4r«.  'ri*  *..../  U**-:  U'.,.'t  *ir'  of  Ufi<L  Ti(»itiii»  ti*ri«iBit  lnu:.':y  .iu<l 

0'.  u  ■U.tt^K.t.y,*  44  itt,/.,, ,  0  *.  \i*ixu  p'jbac'spirited  men  slid  the  gov- 

■J  r*  ',*^rt%***f  V.' ..  '  :,f  ff»'  c-^.  \.<  \  '^  v  n  tA  retttTTi  ami  fva'*r» 
t#Mt»f^*..  '  t'./ :  .4  '..r-  j^r  M4:re  act.        .^lu^  carrivd  ott(  by 
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And  there  were  those  continuing  in  the  Bervice  of 
the  company  who  gave  their  names  to  localities — 
instance  Cox,  the  Eumajus  of  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
Sauvc,  who  kept  the  dairies  on  Wa|)ato  Island,  after- 
ward Sauve  Island." 


French  Praikjk. 


French  Prairie,  the  tract  where  the  ser\'ants  of  tlie 
fur  conjpany  began  their  planting  in  the  Willamette 

"  The  ciirions  elcmentii  out  of  which  new  conntriti!  are  coloni7-e<l.  nn<\  the 
varie«i  character  of  the  rfcii>ifnt»  of  the  HiuWm'H  Bay  ( 'omi>any's  i»rot«-cti<»n, 
are  well  illuMtrate<l  by  thiM  name  swiiiehenl,  whose  name  is  givtii  to  (  ox 
Plain,  two  miles  Inrlow  Fort  Vancouver,  where  among  the  oaks  that  skirt  the 
t'ohinihia  he  live«l  with  his  henl.  I'ox  wa«*  a  native  of  the  Hawaiian  Nl.in<ls, 
auil  kaJ  witueased  the  death  of  CaX'^^  Cook.    Ue  afterward  wcut  to 


?2  SETTLEMENT  OF  OREGON. 

Valley,  extended  from  the  great  westward  bend  of  that 
river  south  to  Lac  La  Bicne  about  twenty-five  wiles. 
It  had  the  Willamette  to  the  west  and  Puddinjr 
River"  on  the  east  Between  it  and  tlie  Willamette 
was  a  belt  of  low  wooded  land.  It  was  beautified 
by  groves  of  fir  and  oak  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
watered  bv  numerous  small  streams.    East  of  l^ud- 

ft/ 

din<^  River  rose  the  foothilLs  uf  the  Cascade  Ranofe, 
and  towering  beyond  and  over  tliem  the  shaggy 
heitjhts  of  thosf  ^raiid  mountains,  overto|>|>ed  here 
and  there  by  a  snowy  peak. 

The  entrance  to  this  lovely  reijion  from  the  north 
was,  as  already  intimated,  o])j)(>sit('  the  mouth  of  the 
Chehalem,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  WillaiULtte 
from  the  west,  and  famous  lor  the  charming  features 
of  its  little  valley.^* 

The  landing  at  the  crossing  of  the  Willamette  on 
the  east  side  was  known  as  Cam[)cment  du  Sable, 
being  a  sandy  blufi'  and  an  encampment  at  the  [xjiut 
of  arrival  or  departure  for   iVeucli  Prairie.  Two 

England  with  the  island  king,  and  aa  a  giionl  presented  arms  to  (Jwrprc  III., 
ainl  waa  rather  lionized  in  Loudon.  He  canio  at  la«t  to  be  the  swineherd  of 
the  chiefs  at  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  lived  and  died  amongst  bis  oalu. 
Andemon's  Nut.  Nmihumi  Coast,  MS.,  89^00.  An  Engliihinan  named  Felix 
Hathaway,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Hud,><vi^'s  Bay  Cojnpany's  vessel 
Wiliiam  and  ^  nit  in  1828,  became  a  resident  of  Oregcm.  .Ajoother  sailor 
who  came  to  Oregon  in  1829  wm  James  M.  Bates.  He  is  daimed  by 
ftortm  tu  !»■  tli>'  first  Ami'iiciiii  iiettler  in  On^iZiiii.  a.s  lu-  reniainetl  in  tin- 
sountrv  and  cultivated  a  piece  of  laud  on  Scappooae  Bay,  an  eMtuary  of  tiie 
Columuia,  south  of  and  lidow  Sauv^  Idand.  He  waa  snll  living  in  Oregon 
A  1872. 

'*The  nomenclature  of  the  various  posts  whose  liistory  is  presented  in 
these  volu II ie»  will  be  given  in  their  natuml  order  as  the  work  pmgmoprn. 

The  natnr  Willaiiu'ttf  nn>\  its  orlln iMtapliy  arc  disi  uvs.-il  in  thu  H'Kfnnj  of  Uie 
Northn'tfit  ( '(xw/,  Ui  which  tlie  reatli^r  is  rtilcried.  Pudding  Hiver  receive<l  its 
name  from  the  ciroumstiince  of  a  trapping  party  which  nad  l»ecome  bewil- 
(1>'r»-d  and  out  of  food;  thi  re  they  aU' a  pudding  mailf  fnnn  thi-  M.mhI  uf  a 
mule  which  they  killed.  WkUt  M  Ten  Ytom  in  Or.,  70.  Lao  Ia  itiche,  or 
Deer  I^ike,  to<ik  it«  name  from  the  abundance  of  gunA  in  its  vicinity  io  the 
perioil  <»f  th«' t  arly  Hrtth'nrctit  of  Frcinch  T'rriiric. 

Chehalem  ib  aii  ladi.iu  name,  whose  »igiiiii«.atiou  in  not  clear.  Ta-rrish, 
in  hisOrmoa  Amctlotr.*,  M.S.,  1.),  attempts  t<)  show  that  the  prefix  chf  which 
occurs  BO  frequently  in  the  Indian  dialect  meant  town  or  'ville,*aud  cites 
C/temekef'i,  C/inioiroi/,  ChrnnJuU,  ami  otiicr  names.  He  fails  to  make  evident 
the  analogy,  as  these  were  not  nam»-i  of  villages,  but  rather  of  valleys  or 
localities.  Cheamhill,  now  corrupte*!  into  Yamhill,  signifies  a  beautiful  view 
of  a  range  of  gi-assy  hills  uc^ir  thu  iurd  uf  thu  VamliiU  Kiver.  Dmdif  a  UUL 
Or,,  MS.,  70;  Vktw't  Or.,  195 
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miles  above  this  point  was  Champoeg,'^  the  first 
settlement. 

Among  those  who  were  living  on  French  Prairie 
*at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Lees  were  some 
who  had  come  with  the  Astor  expeditions,  some 
who  hinted  at  having  been  left  behind  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke;  and  to  these  wore  later  joined  the  rem- 
nants of  the  expeditions  of  Wyeth  and  Kelley. 

I  will  gire  )ier«  fbe  namca  of  somo  of  those  who  first  scttle<l  there,  and 
such  information  concerning  tlicm  as  I  linvc  lioen  able  to  obtain.  Snme  of 
them  we  shall  frequently  meet  in  the  coun^e  ol  tliis  history,  according  as  they 
play  their  several  parts  in  the  colonization  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  chumeil 
by  or  for  IVaacis  Rivot  «ad  Philip  Degie  tlwt  th«y  were  with  Lewis  and 
CUrke.  Ro1)erts,  in  his  I?ecolIection*f  MS.,  st»tea  tbat  Rivet  wm  a  confiden- 
tial Bcrv'ant  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  40  years,  living  most  of  the 
time  at  Fort  Colville.  TVgte  waa  bom  in  Sorel,  Canada,  in  1739,  stnA  died  in 
Ore^oo,  February  27,  1647,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  108  years.  Kivet  died 
September  15,  18.'>2,  aged  96,  Orej/on  Vi(y  Sj^tftator,  July  29,  1851 ;  San  Fran- 
«N«o  Heraid,  August  U,  1851;  Placer  Timet  and  Traiuenplp  Nov.  30,  1851; 
Sum  FranriAco  Alhi,  Aug.  14,  1651.  Their  claim  btcomes  somewhat  insecure, 
though  not  positively  invalirT,  we  turn  to  the  Leiri^  ant!  f'Utrh  'x  Tmwltt,  i. 
178,  written  in  April  1803,  whtu  the  expedition  wa*»  ntakiug  its  tinal  start 
from  the  Mandau  village,  and  read  :  'The  party  now  consiisted  of  tliirty-two 
penona.  Beaides  oonelvea  were  aergeanta  John  Ordway,  Nathaniel  Tryor, 
ajul  Patrick  Ciaae;  the  privates  were  William  Bratton,  John  Colter,  John 
CoUius,  Peter  Cruzatte,  Kobert  Frazier,  Reulxm  Fiehls,  Joseph  Fields,  (Jeorge 
GibHon.  Silas  flAodri(h,  Hugh  Hall,  Thomas  P.  Hownnl,  Raptiiite  Lfipa^e, 
Francis  Labiche,  Hugh  McNeal,  John  i'<»tt«,  Jolm  bhielda,  (ieorge  Shaunoi^ 
Jolm  E.  Thompson,  William  Werner,  Alexander  Willaxd*  Richard  Windsor, 
Joseph  Whitehonae^  Peter  Wiser,  and  Captain  darkens  black  servant,  York. 
Tlte  two  interpretera  were  Oeoige  Brewyer  and  ToossaintChaboni  au.  The 
wife  of  Chabonoau  al*>o  rtrrompHnied  ns.  wWh  her  young  t-hild.  ftn  l  %vt  liopo 
mny  bp  useful  a.-j  an  int<  i  jin  Ur  aiimng  tin:  Su.ikc  Indians.  .She  wjus  herself 
one  of  that  tribe,  but  had  been  taken  in  war  by  the  Miuuetarees,  by  whom 
she  was  sold  aa  a  slave  to  Chabooeao,  who  brought  her  up  and  afterward 
married  her.  One  of  the  Mandana  likewise  embarked  with  ns,  in  order  to  go 
to  the  Snake  Indians  and  obtain  a  peace  with  them  for  his  countrymen.'  In 
an  nbl  mrtn  nt  Fort  Colville,  Barker,  JquihoL,  292,  saw  one  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  uieu. 

'•Lee  and  Frost  spell  this  word  CTiumpofff,  and  say  that  it  is  idcitical  aa 
to  location  with  Campeinent  du  Sable,  (  'hampocg,  is  said  to  be  an  Indian 
word,  though  it  might  have  come  from  the  French  rjutmpeauxt  or  plains,  with- 
out as  macE  duuif  e  as  many  names  haTe  undergone 
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Louis  Piebette  UH  CWiMda  in  1817,  with  »  domiJ^uiy  of  25  trappers,  and 
wintend  on  the  plaina*  lodng  aevoi  of  the  mimber,  rad  arriving  at  Aatori* 
in  1818.  Ficfaette  roanuil  al>out  in  California  and  Oregon  for  twelve  years 
in  the  service  of  the  HuiIsou'h  Iliy  ('\>m|vany.  In  1832  he  aottlc*!  <>u  ;i  fsnn 
in  the  \\  iUamette  V.illey,  wlit  rc  liu  re-^iiit  il  for  over  40  years.  He  die<l 
Noveuilicr  20,  1876,  aged  78  yuarw.  Portlami  St<indnrd,  December  22,  1876? 
Sotetii  Wmatmtte  Farmer^  Deo.  22,  1876;  Sakm  Stateman,  Dec.  22,  1876. 
Other  Ganadiana  whoee  namea  appear  aoumg  the  early  aettlera  are  Fnada 
Quesnel,  who  died  in  1844,  aged  65  years ;  Louis  Shaugarette,  who  diod  in 
183o;  WMiilt'.-*  ]*ayettc,  Bilake,  Roudenu,  Potini.ifFt',  fliamlxjrlain,  and  proltaMy 
others.  Andre  La  Chapelle  wm  probaldy  of  I'ichette's  party.  Ho  was  Ixiru 
in  Montreal,  August  14,  1781,  and  left  Canada  for  Oregon  in  1817,  to  join  the 
•ervice  of  the  Northwest  Company.  In  1819  be  was  ordered  to  take  a  party 
np  the  Colombia  aa  {ar  as  Boat  Encampment,  or  tibe  'big  bend '  of  that  river, 
in  latitude  ne;irly  52°  north,  to  meet  the  express  from  Canada.  That  year  WIS 
noted  for  a  great  flood  on  the  Cohnnhi.i,  and  encampment  cmild  Ik-  made  iu 
few  places.  There  were  ten  feet  of  water  over  the  prairie  where  the  town  of 
Vancouver  now  stands.  When  headqaarters  were  removed  from  Astoria  to 
Vancouver,  La  Chapdle  went  to  Fort  Vancouver  to  reside,  and  remained  in 
the  company  B  Bcrvice  as  a  'le<id«  r '  until  1841,  when  he  retired  and  settled 
with  tJie  olluT  ranadian<i  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  For  40  years  he  lived 
on  his  farm  at  ("liainpoeg,  and  died  June  11,  1881,  having  attained  to  within 
two  mouths  of  100  years.  PoriUuul  Oreijouum,  June  21,  1881;  San  FiwiciKCO 
C^rmtide,  June  90, 1881.  Fkands  Duprd,  another  of  tiie  French  sstUecs  in  tiie 
WilUmette  Valley,  died  in  1858  at  the  age  of  99  years.  These  quiet,  obedisBt, 
simple'hsarted  people,  Arcadians  all,  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  All 
had  Indian  or  half-hreed  wivew.  and  numerous  children.  Ixniis  Pielu  tte  had 
21  offrfpring.  I  find  mentionetl  tlie  name  of  Au«lrew  Dtibois,  and  liis  wife 
Margaret,  who  were  living  on  French  Prairie  iu  1840,  and  had  probably  been 
in  Oregon  several  yeara.  Sawytn'tRepL  of  Ciues,  ii.  435. 

With  the  overland  Astor  expedition  under  Hunt  came,  with  others,  Josepli 
Gervais,  always  prominent  in  tl>e  French  Cana4lian  settlement.  After  8er\'ing 
the  Hudson's  Ray  Company,  and  acting  for  ten  yean*  as  an  iivlepetident  trap- 
per, ho  took  a  lann  on  the  prairie.  Another  ntitcd  man  was  Michel  La  Fram- 
boise, the  leader  of  the  Krothem  annual  trapping  parties  to  California,  who 
was  ao  attentive  to  Kelley  when  sick.  He  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Willamette.  Another  was  Loui^i  Lfi  Bont4f',  who  settled  on  the  west  si«le  of  the 
river  in  1833,  in  wliat  tiow  Yamhill.  Kticntie  Lncier,  also  of  lluntV  ])arty, 
remained  to  serve  the  T>riti.-h  ( 'onipany,  ami  alleru'ard  wttl-  d  in  the  WiUa- 
mette  Valley,  where  m  the  autiuim  of  182'.*  he  took  a  farm  on  the  Willamette 

where  East  Portland  now  stands.  He  afterward  removed  to  French  Prairie. 
Lucier,  acciwding  to  McLon^lin,  was  the  first  settler.   La  Bont^  died  in 

1860,  aged  80  years.  Lucier  died  \n  1S.'3,  and  Gervais  In  1801,  the  age  of  the 
latter  l)eing  Si  yean?.  William  Cannon,  a  Virginian,  and  a  sohlicr  from  Fort 
Mackinaw,  settled  (»u  the  wcj<t  J*ide  of  the  W'lllanictte  River,  opposite  the 
f&lLi,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  99  years,  tlying  in  1854.  Still  another  of  the 
arrivals  of  1812  wss  one  Montoure,  who  is  always  mentioned  by  his  surname. 
Be  selected  for  e  farm  that       praiiie  where  Samud  Brown  subsequently 
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hail  an  '  i  sive  fturmiog  establiBhnmtt  and  where  the  town  of  Gervais  now 
staiiiU.  Montoure  sold  hU  improvementa  to  Pierre  Dcpuin,  wlu>  remaincil 
on  thp  furm  till  ISfiO,  when  it  was  ?«nlil  in  Mr  Brown.  Simon  riuiTirindeau  in 
said  hy  Dunn,  in  hia  Orfjon  Territory,  23t),  with  another  Canadian,  Fancault, 
to  bav«  been  tibs  fint  FMiidbtiiaa  to  wttle  ia  fhe  WiUamette  Valley,  by 
which  he  may  have  meaat  French  Pnurie.  Plamondean  had  aenred  aa  ooek- 
avrain  to  C^ncral  Caas  in  an  expedition  to  the  northwest  territory,  and  waa 
a  very  skilful  and  reliahlo  boatman  iml  wixxl-iman,  and  ^^fn'^•d  <!tvrral  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Oregon  territory,  ainnne  ntlM-r-?  I-'»  ut«nant  AVilkt-s,  in  ISH.  U.  S. 
Kx.  Kf.,  iv.  'Sua.  Among  the  rciiuiaiiu  oi  iiuiit's  party  in  Oregon  M-cro 
Madame  Horioik  and  bar  aon;  the  woouui  waa  attll  living  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  189a 

John  Bp  Wyeth,  Oregm,  51,  names  ten  men  who  in  1832  continued  their 
journey  with  hi=^  Itrollu  r  to  tho  Columbia:  G.  S  ugt  iit.  \\*.  llrcck,  S.  Burditt, 
C.  TiL»l»etH,  TniiiilmU.  J.  Woodman  Smith,  John  Bail,  WhiUier,  St  Clair, 
and  Abbot.  A»  a  uiuttvr  »>£  fact,  there  were  eleven,  the  other  probably  being 
Solomon  H.  Smith,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  that  year.  Robert  Campbell  of 
St  Ionia,  originally  of  the  nnmber,  doee  not  appear  to  have  roadbed  weetem 
ONgon.  Abl>ot,  who  remained  to  trap  on  Salmon  River,  was,  M-ith  one  of  his 
coinpanipns,  killed  by  tlie  Bannnrk  Indians.  TowntiemCH  Nar.,  22.'>.  <  !ray  ad.l-i 
two  names,  for  M'hich  I  liud  no  authority —\fooro  and  Crrecly — tlie  former 
killed  by  Indians,  the  latter  not  accounted  fur.  He  makes  no  mention  of  John 
Ball,  repnted  the  firet  American  farmer  in  the  Willamette  Valleyt  Saigent 
died  in  1896,  of  dimipation.  Aocerding  to  Gray,  Hiii.  Or.,  191,  Whittier 
was  given  a  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Isliuub  by  tho  Httdaon*a  Bay  Company, 
and  TnuiiI  tiH  killed  iiim»elf  by  overeating  at  Fort  Vancr»nv«»r. 

On  tile  let  of  January,  ISitS,  John  Ball  was  iasialltid  a«  tt-aclier  of  the 
balf-breed  children  at  Fort  Vancouver,  From  spring  till  autunm  he  engaged 
in  farming  with  Calvin  Tibbete  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  A»  no  Amerioan 
aettlera  arrived,  and  dialiking  the  controlling  power  of  th^  Hudaon*8  Bay 
Company,  he  embarked  on  a  whaling  vr--'^t  !  f>>r  Smith  America.  Ultimately 
he  «*cttled  at  Cranil  Kapi  ls,  Michigan.  Mr  Til»lK!ts  rcmain««d  in  Orrgon.  nml 
i.H  one  of  the  fuunders  ot  American  settlement  in  the  Willamette  \'aliey.  iio 
removed  to  Clatsop,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Mr  Solomon  11. 
Smith  raeceeded  Mr  Ball  aa  pedagogue  from  the  let  of  Mareh,  remained  long 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Indian  wife  of  the  baker,  ran  away  with  her 
fiiiil  lior  children,  and  e.Htablishe<l  a  sclutol  at  tlie  hfrnse  of  Joseph  fier\'aiB. 
Ji'oftertM'  RtTollrrtM,  MS.,  »};  Prrfhvul  JI'ntM,  Mar.li  Kl,  1ST2;  Onjoii 
Sy^rtiitor,  Nov.  1,  IS49.  After  tl»e  niissionaries  arrive*!  and  began  preacliing, 
Smith  met  witli  a  change  of  l^art,  according  to  Daniel  Lee,  though  he  never 
retnrned  the  baker'a  wife.  Let  amt  Frwt'g  Ten  Y«ar»  in  Or.,  280.  He  prove<l 
n  good  citiaen  of  Oregon,  finally  aettling  amrmg  hia  wife'a  relatives  at  Cbttop, 
where  he  Wcame  a  thriving  farmer,  and  died  at  an  advanced  nge.  In  hi^ 
■worldly  affair*  his  ^'lat.^op  wife,  to  whom  he  was  fonnally  niurrif*!,  -wa^  «)f 
material  l>euelit  to  him.  J'olwic'/'  P»'j<f  S'>uii'f,  MS.,  2.  Of  thi\Ku  who  acconj- 
paaied  Wyeth  in  18^,  about  twenty  reachetl  the  lower  Columbia;  bat  few  of 
their  name*  have  been  preeerved.  We  know  of  James  H.  0*Netl,  Tbomaa 
JefTcraon  Hubbard,  Richard  McCraiy,  Paul  Richaidaon,  Sanabniy,  Thombu]^ 
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Mad  CottiUuf  M .  W«lk«r.  TbornlMurg  wm  killed  by  Hnbbaril  in  a  qnand 
•bout  an  Indian  woman  in  183.'.  Tliornlmrg  In-ing  the  assailant,  Hubltardwa^ 
allowed  to  go  frtc.  Toir)i.<cn'rs  X<ir.,  "2*23-4.  Ilul»l>;irtl  eontuine<l  t<>  ri-ido  iu 
Orp^nn,  uumolestt'<l  if  not  vi-ry  n- spuctiiMc,  .st.fttling  on  a  tanii  t\so  or 
three  milca  north  ot"  Lafayette.  He  wan  active  in  the  affair*  t>i  the  tjarly 
Amerioati  •ettitraent.  When  fhe  gold  diiMtovcry  in  Calilomui  drew  itewrly 
the  whole  adnit  rulb  popnUtion  from  Ongon,  lia  built »  boat  at  Oregon  City, 
loaded  it  with  floor,  and  in  it  i^ifcly  sailed  to  8jm  Franciaco,  M  h<-i  <  li<-  sold 
1)oth  cargo  and  vessel.  He  also  Imilt  a  B  iw-tinU  iiv  the  Willamette  V  illi  y, 
and  WJia  one  of  the  first  to  export  cattlf  t<«  (  aiifomia.  In  1837  r»j- 
movod  to  eastern  Oregon,  and  died  at  the  Umatilla  n;»er%ation  Ajiril  24, 
1877,  aged  78  yean.  Oregon  Ck^  Btiierpriae,  May  3^  1877;  PfnUand  Standard, 
"Stay  €,  1877.  Biobard  McCrary,  meeting  with  unpleasant  ailventurc^  as  a 
trapper  among  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  abandoned  fur-hunting,  took  a  Xez 
rcrc6  wife,  and  settled  on  a  farm  live  milee  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wiila* 
mette.  Uim»  iiixt.  Or.,  i3*i-a. 

O'Nea  eettled  in  Folk  Couity,  where  he  died  in  September  1874,  aged  74 
yean.  Salem  Record,  Sept  16^  1874;  Salem  WilkmeUe  f  armor.  Sept  18,  1874. 
Patd  Ilichardson  did  not  remain  in  Omgon,  having  accompanied  the  Wyeth 
exi>edition  only  &»  guide.  He  wa?*  a  man  oC  note  iu  hi?^  way.  Hom  iiv  Ver- 
mont about  the  year  ITUH,  he  remove«l  to  Peunsylvajiia,  wliere  he  married, 
but  unhappily,  and  alioudoncd  Im  wife  to  seek  forgetfulnciis  iu  the  wildcrne^ 
beyond  the  Miaaonri,  where  he  became  *  aolitary  and  fearleas  explorer.  In 
1828,  according  to  hia  own  accoontt  he  reached  the  head  waten  of  Fraaer 
River.  He  eniiised  the  continent  a  numlier  of  timea  and  had  countleM  ad- 
ventures, which  he  ^'ddom  related.  He  died  in  California  in  1S.17,  jkvdp  and 
alone,  as  he  had  livetl.  Unym'  Co/.  Cut.  NoIch,  ii.  29*2.  Besuiea  these  few 
Americana  whose  autecedenta  are  to  some  extent  known,  tlie  names  of  J. 
Edmnnda  and  Charlee  Roe  appear  in  the  writinga  of  the  Methodist  nuHion- 
aries  of  that  date;  they  probably  belonged  to  Wyeth  s  last  expedition.  Theiw, 
8o  far  as  known,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1834 
not  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  ConJi»any.  i>ee,  further,  Portland 
OiXtjoumH,  .March  9  and  10,  1872;  May  4,  1872;  July  8,  1870;  W.  Jl.  L'ctA, 
in  Oregon  Staieemaa,  Jnne  20,  1879;  Tram.  Or»  JHaneer  Atvo.,  1875,  56; 
MeLoughUn**  Frivaie  Paper*,  MS.,  paaaim;  BUaneheCt  CaA.  Churtk  in  Or., 
7  S.  F.  Altii  VaUforfuii,  April  22,  1H:..3;  forth wl  lirmVl,  March  5^  1872; 
Silk  n  Shf.'>.^n,.i,'.  .Tuiir  20,  i*^-t>;      F.  liiiUctiii,  July  2.',  1S77. 

The  party  accoiiipauymg  Kt-lley  and  Younf{,  on  arriving  at  the  C  olumbia 
Kiver,  consisted  of  the  f*)llowiug  persona:  John  McCarty,  Wcbley  John 
Hanxhnnt  Joseph  Gale,  John  Howard,  Lawrence  Carmichael,  Brandywine, 
Kilbom,  and  ( icorgc  WiusIom-  (colored).  Om^*»  J/isf.  Or.,  191,  This  nnmber 
corni^ponds  witli  McLoughliu'*  account,  and  is  prr)bably  correct  as  to  name^, 
though  Danii  l  T.<  >•  tliriiL^lit  t!u t»»  were  'about  ii  'lo;'«'U,'  and  gives  tiie  mme  of 
Elisiia  EaMikiel,  louud  4>uly  lu  «»no  other  place,  namely,  in  C  6.  Guv.  J  for.,  JU 
Sette,,  J.tth  Cong.,  H,  I'lyt.,  So.  101,  Ezekiel  Wfta  employed  at  the  miaaion, 
which  explaina  the  omisiiion  from  the  count  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Let  Ecekid 
have  praise  for  something;  he  made  tlie  first  cart-wheel  in  the  WilUunette 
Valley.  i$ee  Xcs  and  Frovt*  Ten  Years  in  Or,,  129.  Joseph  Gale  was  a  man 
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of  •duoatioii,  Imt  had  ipeiit  many  yem  in  the  nuHmtaiiu  with  th0  fur  oom* 
ftaoM,    He  settled  in  Oregon,  and  took  active  part  in  affairs  until  the  Amer« 

iean  element  uttjuirL-d  ascendency.  Re  farmetl,  went  to  (';ilifnmia  as  master 
of  the  tirst  vt'ssi-l  htiilt  in  Oregon  liy  AnH-rican  settlers,  niintil  in  ( 'alifoniia, 
returued  to  t)rt;gon,  au<l  8al>8equ«utly  settluil  vnat  of  thu  Caitca^lu  Muuutains, 
lint  in  the  Walla  Walln  Valley,  and  afterward  in  Eagle  Creek  Valley,  on  the 
eaatem  eonfinee  of  the  state  of  Qr^on,  where  he  died  Decemher  23^  J8S1, 
aged  92  years.  Fond  of  exploring,  he  joined  several  cxpeditiooa  in  search  of 
new  mines  during  the  t'xc-itenient  of  ]SC)2  7,  Imt  finally  engaged  in  fanning. 
A  few  luontliH  Ix  foni  liis  death  he  soUl  i^'i.OOO  worth  of  protluce  raised  on  six- 
teen acres  of  ground  on  Euglu  Creek.  Through  all  his  lifo  in  Oregon  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 

Hanxhnrsl^  a  native  of  Laag  Island,  also  stood  well  in  the  territory, 
e8X>ecially  with  the  missionaries,  by  wliom  he  was  converted  in  1837.  Ko 
bnilt  the  fir-<t  grist-mill  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  McC'arty  and  rarmiohael 
were  strungly  opposed  to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  None  of  tfie  <ither* 
ttpiH^ar  to  have  been  conspicuous  in  any  direction,  except  Iteorge  \N'iuslow,  the 
negro,  who  took  an  Indian  wife  and  settled  with  her  in  a  eabin  on  Clackamas 
IMrie,  six  miles  hslow  Oregon  City,  and  raised  a  fiunily  of  black  red-skins. 
George  aiisumed  to  be  a  doctor,  and  complained  to  sniisequent  emignuitH  to 
Oregon  that  the  advent  of  Doctor  Barclay  nf  the  Ilndson'.s  Ray  Company  had 
'bust  nut '  his  business.  He  also  sometimes  repudiated  \un  antecedents,  and 
related  how  he  came  to  Oregon  in  1811  as  cook  to  John  Jacob  Aitur!  JJom* 
Phneer  Tiam,  MS.,  1^16.  Troth  was  never  a  conspicnona  ingredient  of 
his  diaraeter,  and  in  his  large  stories  he  sometiniea  seemed  almost  to  forget 
his  name;  as  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  I  find  a  negro  calling  himself 
Winslow  Anderson  living  near  Oregon  City,  and  having  sonic  trouble  M'ith  the 
Indif)n«.  .Tenn  Rijitiste  l>e])ortes  McKay  came  with  Astor's  company,  aud 
settled  at  Champoeg  iu  1831. 
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Wk  left  tlif  miss'ionarios  with  tlicir  effects  u|)on  the 
landing  at  Frerieli  Pmirie.  Tlie  labor  of  reiuoval  to 
the  sjKjt  .selected  had  given  the  well-trained  muscles  of 
Daniel  Le(»  and  Edwards  aniplc  exercise.  Lee  relates 
how  they  missed  the  trail  in  going  to  the  farm  of 
Thomas  ^IcKay  for  horses^  soon  after  landing,  and 
floundered  tlirough  quagmires  and  wet  tide-land  grass, 
and  how  they  were  welcomed,  on  finally  reaching 
their  destination,  by  Monsieur  La  Bonte,  whose  son 
Louis  assisted  in  driving  the  animals.  Taking  the 
fur-traders'  path  over  the  mountains  that  border  the 
Columbia  and  lower  Willamette,  through  the  Tuala- 
tin^ plains,  and  the  valley  of  the  Chehalem,  they  met 
at  Campement  du  Sable  t^^^  canoe  party  with  the  goods, 
and  together  they  soon  concluded  their  journey. 

The  little  company  who  here  pitched  their  t(  nt, 
during  these  last  days  of  the  Oregon  summer,  found 
before  them  much  to  be  done.  AH  around  prairie, 
river,  and  sky;  mountain,  beast,  and  man  stood  inno- 
cent of  contact  with  human  intelligence.  Their  busi- 
ness now  was  to  apj^ly  this  mind-culture  of  theirs  to 

'Thatu>  to  nay,  'lazyiiiau/  from  its  sluggish  movemcuta.  Mom'  Pioneer 
Tbnu,  Mi},,  22. 
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reolairalng  for  ciyilized  man  this  wilderness,  and  to 
wage  war  upon  primeval  nature.  And  by  so-called 
humble  ways  this  mightv  achievement  must  be  begun. 
There  was  the  grindstone  to  be  hung,  and  tools  had  to 
K'  sharpened ;  bt'tore  proceeding  to  build  tor  themselves 
a  lialjitation,  rails  must  l)e  split  to  make  an  enclosure 
for  tlie  half-wild  oxen,  and  yokes  and  ox-bows  must 
be  made.  The  task  of  yoking  and  driving  the  re- 
fractory brutes  was  one  to  try  the  patience,  courage, 
and  inL^enuity  of  the  missionaries,  wlios«'  united  etibrts 
could  scarcely  reduce  them  to  submission.  The  cows, 
too,  lately  driven  oil'  tlie  pastures,  were  intractable, 
and  had  to  be  tied  by  the  head,  and  hobbled,  before 
tlirv  could  Ik*  milked.  '*Men  never  worked  harder 
and  performt'<l  less,  says  Daniel  Lee.  The  trees 
beitiLC  felled,  cut  mU)  the  proper  lengths,  aTid  squared,* 
a  building  twmty  foot  by  thirty  was  in  the  course  of 
erection  when  the  first  autumn  storm  pf  rain  and  wind 
came  on,  drenching  some  of  the  goods,  to  which  a 
tent  proved  only  a  partial  ])rotection.  By  the  1st  of 
November  they  had  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  a 

Euncheon  floor  beneath  their  feet,  while  a  bright  fire 
lazed  under  a  chimney  constructed  of  sticks  and  clay. 
The  doors  of  this  primitive  mansion  were  hewn  out 
of  fir  logs,  and  hun^  on  wooden  hinges;  a  partition 
divided  the  house  mto  two  apartments,  and  four 
small  windows,  whose  sashes  were  whittled  out  with 
a  pocket-knife  by  Jason  Lee,  admitted  the  dull  light 
of  a  cloudy  winter.  Little  by  little  tabL-,  stools, 
and  chairs  were  in  like  manner  added.  Of  bedsteads 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  writings  of  the  only  one 
of  their  number  who  has  lefb  any  record.  A  blanket 
and  a  plank  served  for  a  couch.  As  to  the  food  of 
the  family,  it  was  as  simple  as  their  Wgings.  They 
had  shipped  nothing  from  Boston  except  some  salt 
pork,  which  was  boiled  with  barhn'  or  pease  purchased 

'The  br«»a<iaxe  which  hewe<l  those  \ofr*  i»  now  kej>t  iis  carefully  ita  was 
the  Ikiw  of  Ulyuea.  It  cnnie  roiiml  Cap.'  H<irn  in  Wycth's  shin,  ami  waa 
exhibit. ■<!  at  the  nicuting  of  the Fiaaeer  Aii«ooi*fcioil  n6Mr  tSaiem  in  Ittjtt.  Par* 
ris/it  Oi\  A  ttcctioicf,  MS).,  13. 
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of  the  French  setders.  Unleavened  bread  made  from 
flour  brought  from  Fort  Yancouyer,  and  a  little  milk, 
to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  haunch  of  venison 
obtained  from  the  natives,  completed  their  stock  of 

provisions. 

To  Cyrus  Shepard,  unable  to  endure  the  hardships, 
McLoughlin  gavu  charge  of  the  school  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, previously  taught  by  Solomou  II,  Smith,  \\  ho 
]uid  taken  up  his  residonce  wiili  Joseph  Gervais,  an  J 
whoso  eliildren,  among  others,  he  instructed.  *  Shcpai  u 
rejoinetl  tlio  mission  probably  soon  after  the  house  was 
made  coiaturtable,  about  which  time  C.  M.  Walker, 
having  fulhlled  his  eiigagLiuent  with  the  Lees,  entered 
the  service  of  Wyeth  as  ch  rk. 

Then  came  the  labor  of  beginning  a  farm;  and  the 
winter  behig  mild,  a  field  of  thirty  acres  was  ploughed 
and  enclosed  by  a  rail-fence,  and  in  the  spring  was 
planted  and  sown  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  garden 
vegetahles.  For  the  security  of  the  prospective  crops 
a  harn  was  erected  thirty  by  forty  feet,  of  logs  cut  by 
the  Lees  and  Edwards,  assisted  by  liora,  a  Hawaiian, 
and  a  Calanooya  bov  called  John,  the  Canadians 
of  the  vicinity  helping  to  lay  up  the  logs.  Later, 
two  of  the  men  who  came  with  Kellev  and  Young 
were  hired  to  saw  logs  into  planks  and  boards  for 
flooring  and  doors,  the  bam  being  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  on  the  house.  Shingles  were  spht 
from  four-foot  sections  of  fir  logs,  ana  were  kept  in 
place  by  heavy  poles,  the  buts  of  the  second  course 
resting  against  the  pole  on  the  first,  and  so  forth.  In 
this  manner  a  good  roof  was  obtained  without  nails.^ 

Such  were  their  secular  pursuits.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  missionaries  had  other  labors  to  per* 

*  Smith  WM  from  N.  H. ,  and  fiiirly  educated.  He  waa  a  large,  weU-fonnad 
man,  with  a  rudily  compl<  xinn  and  clear  gray  eye,  intelligmt  and  pleai^Dg 
in  oonvenation.  See  apt>cndix,  chap,  iii.,  this  volume. 

*  Tlua  method  of  making  a  roof  watt  not  original  with  the  mhwionariea,  hut 

comTiidii  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri  .iml  tlut  s(  ttl<  iiiont«  of  Oregon.  The 
abiugles  were  called  '  clapboards, '  oud  wuro  oftcu  iuhhI  for  aiding  a  odiiii, 
being  put  on  pcrpendicalarly. 
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fonn.  The  first  sermon  in  this  quarter  was  delivered 
by  Jason  Lee  on  Sunday,  the  28  th  of  September, 
before  a  mixed  congr^ation  of  ofiioers  and  servants 
of  the  fur  company  at  Fort  Vancouver.  On  the  14th 
of  December  religious  services  were  a^ain  held  at  the 
same  place,  when  Lee  baptized  four  adults  and  seven- 
teen cnUdren,  and  received  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fort  a  contribution  to  the  Mission  of  twenty  dollars. ' 
And  now  on  every  Sunday  since  their  arrival  at  the 
station,  a  meeting  of  the  settlers  was  liuld  at  Ger- 
vais*  house,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  thu  duties  of 
godliness  and  sobriity,  an  oceaBioiial  meeting  being 
a])|M)iiitc  <l  for  the  Chainpucg  scttluinent.  A  sabbatL- 
schui>l  alho  was  suun  begun  at  Gervais  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cliilch'en  in  that  neighbor) kkhI.  But  these 
hebdomadal  efforts  c-ould  hardlv  be  n  yarded  as  rrij- 
ular  missionary  work.  Three  native  childrLii  oidy 
were  received  at  the  Mission  house  the  ih  t^t  winter, 
namely,  two  orphans,  John,  already  mentionud,  his 
si-;t*  r  Lucv,  who  was  called  Hcddin*^  after  the  Metho- 
dint  bishop  of  that  name,  atid  anothiT  lad,  all  Cala- 
pooyas.  john,  being  a  healthy  boy,  was  required  to 
fell  tr  T's  and  perform  other  outdoor  labf)r.  This  was 
dinctly  opposef!  to  the  aboriginal  idea  of  dignity,  and 
contrary  to  taste  and  habit;  so  John  soon  returned  to 
his  former  ways,  leaving  sick  and  scrofulous  Lucy  to 
be  cared  for  and  converted  by  the  men-missionaries. 

Alas  lor  the  wily  wickedness  of  the  savage  heart ! 
No  sooner  did  genial  spring  begin  to  warm  Ids  blood 
than  the  other  lordly  young  aboriginal,  who  had  come 
hither  naked  and  stiining  in  the  cold  wet  winter 
for  comfort  and  consolation,  peremptorily  declined  all 
labor,  whether  of  the  hand  or  mind,  and  marched 
away  to  his  purple-glowing  mountains. 

Certain  Umpquas  in  planting-time  left  a  boy  with 
tlii  missionaries,  to  be  tauglit  farming  and  religion; 
but  in  the  midsummer  the  lad  died  of  consumption, 
which  circumstance  Hines  says  came  near  bringing 

Bin.  Ob.,  Vol,  L  5 
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destruction  on  Daniel  Lee  and  Cyrus  Shepard;®  but 
this  Lee  denies.  The  Killamooks  brought  a  lad  of 
their  tribe  to  the  Mission  for  instruction,  who  would 
neither  work  nor  learn  to  read;  all  daylong  he  would 
sit  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette  gazing  tearfully 
toward  the  coast,  where  he  was  born,  exhibiting  all 
the  anguish  of  an  exile;  hence  on  the  first  visit  of  his 
people  he  was  permitted  to  depart  In  the  midst  of 
the  harvest  the  effect  of  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
freshly  ploughed  earth,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
[joisoning  tlieir  blood  while  unsubstantial  diet  thinned 
it,  l>erame  distressingly  manifest  in  fierce  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  each  member  of  the  Mission  family 
being  in  turn  prostrated.  Fortunately  the. disease 
yielded  to  medicine,  and  all  recovered. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  Louis  Shanga- 
ratte,  of  tlie  French  settlement,  suddenly  died  from 
the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  leaving  three  half- 
breed  orphans  and  five  Indian  slaves  without  a  home. 
McLoui^hlin,  zealous  for  the  Mission  and  the  children, 
desired  J  ason  Lee  to  take  charge  of  this  famil  v,  and  of 
whatever  property  Shangaratte  might  have  left  them. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  on  condition  that  the 
slaves  be  emancipated.  These  eight  persons  proved 
a  burden  on  the  establishment,  which  was  partially 
relieved  by  the  elopement  of  two  of  the  natives' 
Soon  three  of  the  others,  including  one  of  Shanga- 
ratte's  children,  died  of  syphilis,  a  disease  by  which 

^ /lines' Ortgon  I/istoryt  14.  Soon  'after  hia  death  liia  brother  came  to 
th©  Mission,  determined  ^  seek  revenge  for  tlie  death  of  Kennteesh,  by  taking 
the  life  of  Daniel  Lee  atnl  Cynis  Shepard.  He  remained  overnight,  and  v  .us 
prevented  fromacconipUsbing  bis  design  only  1>y  the  iuterpoeitiou  of  aa  Indian 
who  accompanied  him.  Bsnt  upon  glutting  his  vengeance  on  •oinelH)dv, 
lie  crossed  the  river,  and  fell  upon  a  Ixind  of  unarmed  IiMlians,  ami  mv.il'i  ly 
munlered  several  oi  them. '  Lee  alfinns  of  the  lad's  deatli  that  '  a  measeuger 
hail  hoen  sent  to  notify  his  relations  of  his  danger,  that  they  might  come  and 
aee  liiin  before  liis  <leath,  and  that  tlu  y  inii^lit  li,i\  t'  in>  tK-casioa  for  jriilousy 
i  1  catte  of  his  decea^.  Howevur,  some  day'd  before  thay  cauic  hu  was  duatC 
They  gathered  around  bis  grave,  and  remained  some  time  wailing  aloud;  but 
thi-y  apiH^ired  to  l>u  satisfied  that  everything  bad  been  done  well  on  our  pnrt 
o:i  hit!  behalf;  and  after  a  friemlly  parting,  they  returned  again  to  their  ovnx 
eountry.*  Lte  and  Frotf*  Or.,  190. 

■  Daniel  Li ]i  iinstelf  saya  it  wa.s  a  rdi^  *  in  a  cftM  wh««  there  waa  so  Uttie 
to  hope.'  Lcc  and  FroaCs  iJt,,  133. 
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iiK^re  than  half  the  native  children  in  the  Willainotte 
and  (  '  1  unihia  valleys  were  infected.  A  fourth  linfjfcred 
in  a  scKitiihjus  conditiuu  lor  two  years,  and  then  dird, 
ieavint;  but  two  of  tliese  Mission  wards  reniahiiiii^. 
During  the  autumn  the  Calapuuyas  l)ion*r"ht  a  young 
child,  the  dau'ditrr  of  a  chief  who  was  d\  ifi*;  of  con- 
sumption,  to  hu  caixcl  for  by  the  missionaries,  but  slie 
soon  tuiiowed  licr  father  to  the  grave.  Of  the  four- 
teen children  received  tlie  first  year,  li\o  died  before 
winter  and  five  ran  awav;  of  the  reina:iiln<i-  i'our  tvv<i 
died  durintr  tho  next  two  veai-s,  leavinu"  two  for  secular 
and  sacred  nnni>tratiuns."'  This  was  l)ra\  i'  work  in- 
deed fur  (  hanipions  of  the  cross.  To  the  poor  mission- 
aries, about  this  time,  tlie  place  seeme«l  as  profitless 
as  that  of  dentist  to  King  Stanislaus,  obtained  by 
L'Eclure  the  day  upon  wliich  the  kiiipf  lost  his  last 
tooth  ;  and  Jason  and  Daniel  talked  about  it,  and  won- 
dered if  hitherto  heaven's  light  had  come  to  them 
colored  as  throu^^li  a  painted  window,  for  it  was  a.s 
clearly  apparent  to  them  now,  as  tlie  mark  of  the 
avalanche  on  the  mountain  side,  that  their  efforts 
were  a  failure.  And  later  Daniel  L<  was  called  U]>on 
to  satisfy  public  inquiry  by  giving  the  reasons  which 
caused  his  uncle  to  abandon  the  Flatheads  and  settle 
among  Canadians  and  half-breed&* 

'  Dnring  the  winter  of  1895  a  ain^lar  complaint  attacked  the  TncUan 

chil'iren.  Tin-  fn st  >yni|)loui  «.is  a  violcut  p  i-tii  in  tlie  t  ar,  which  rapi<lly 
spread  thjruugh  Uiu  bead,  the  pulae  being  fecblu  and  nut  very  fre<juunt. 
TIm  extremitiea  toon  became  cold,  and  a  general  torpor  spread  over  the  sy  stem. 
Uncoiiiiciuusuess  nihl  ili  ttli  shortly  followed.  Piirl<  r\-:Jniir.,  ]''''. 

•Suech»p.iii.,  thi4  volume.  In  the  Or. /'iowcr^  aw.  Tram.,  KssO.  .j^ivt-n 
a  ]>a{M!rfinderlitleof 'Copy of  adoeainent»* wherein  MeLonghtin  s^ieaL-  i  l.nnly 
iijK>n  tlii->  >ul>jfft»  llr  a'tiiiit.s  that  hi:  nscl  all  liis  infliiriii'i'  t>i  iiiiliir,-  tlio  iiiis- 
sioaaricit  to  settle  where  they  did,  giving  among  otiicra  the  reasons  atterward 
famished  by  Lee.  Ho  told  them  that  to  do  grwi  to  the  Indians  they  nnist 
station  thrmsclvea  where  the  Indian^  (duM  lie  i  <>ll.  ct<  il  about  an  a-(  icr.lt  I'l  al 
cstabliiihuient,  tau^^bt  to  cnltivate  Uie  ground  and  live  wittiuut  huuttug,  while 
reeeivin;;  rel  igious  mstraction.  He  assured  them  that  the  Willamette  afforde<l 
a  snitaMt-  situ.ition  for  tlii>  piirjKwc,  and  promise*!  the  BaTne  ai^l  in  K  _  n- 
uing  farming  which  the  ('aiiattian  settlers  received,  all  ot  which  i-nga^e- 
ments  were  generously  kejit.  In  giving  advicoi  however  kindlv  intended, 
the  KTi'.it  fur  magnate  did  nf>t  l<i.«.-  ML;lit  of  what  ho  '1eeinc<l  to  be  the  l»e8t 
interests  of  bis  eomiiany.  lie  could  not  know  how  missionaries  would  be 
reeeived  amimg  tiie  warlike  tribes  of  eastern  Oregon.  Should  there  l>e  hos- 
tility, war  wmiM  fullnw;  the  cnuijiany  mnst  ]nitii^h  any  shedding  nf  ulilte 
luau's  blood.    War  tended  to  diminution  ot  ^jrutits.    By  inducing  the  mis- 
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Besides  harvesting  a  plentiful  crop/**  an  addition 
wa.s  made  to  the  house  more  than  e(jual  in  size  to 
the  oriuiinal  structure,  and  tifttun  acres  of  land  a^l- 
ditlonai  were  ploughed  for  sowing,  the  kibur  he\i\^ 
pei  t'nrmed  by  the  Lees  and  Kd wards.  Shepard  acting 
as  housekee])er  and  nurse.  With  Jiis  own  hands  Jason 
Lee  salted  six  barrels  of  salmon,  then  the  chief  iood 
of  the  country. 

By  the  tiuie  this  was  accomplished  the  ^fission 
was  approaching  a  state  of  dissohition.  P^dwards  liad 
joined  the  Lcrs  in  tlie  first  instance  from  love  of  ad- 
venture, and  to  bciictit  his  health,  which  being  accoui- 
lisiied,  he  was  desirous  of  retnrninir  hunie.  The  fur 
conipan^-'s  vessel,  the  Ganyiin(h\  Ealos  ((unniander, 
was  about  to  sail  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
Ld wards  bade  farewell  to  the  Mission  superintendent. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Fort  Vancouver  by  tlie 
younger  Le<',  wlio  was  in  need  of  medical  advice  for 
a  disease  of  the  throat  which  threatened  consumption. 

But  on  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  Edwards'  plan 
of  returning  to  Missouri  was  changed  by  the  verdict 
of  McLoughlin  upon  the  case  of  Daniel  Lee,  who  he 

sionarius  to  establiah  thcmaclvoa  on  tlie  Willamette,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  for- 
mer servants  of  the  Hndson's  Bay  ( 'ouipany,  this  itanger  would  be  avoided, 

tlu!  lives  of  the  nii-sHiuiiarios  would  be  r<  iiil<  rod  secure,  arul  at  tho  satue  ti:i!0 
tiioae  triln-s  uioat  frequently  brought  m  contact  with  wiutc  hk  ii,  and  least 
liable  to  n-Hi^nt  innovatioits  upon  their  customs,  or  to  yield  to  the  tetnp- 
t.iti.iii.s  of  their  savage  natures,  iin\;lit  gradnnlly  1m-  taught  foreign  arts 
aiid  a  foreign  religion.    It  could  not  l>e  expected  that  when  the  rules  of 
the  corporation  inip<i8ed  upon  the  maoagor  the  duty  of  sending  the  company's 
own  Hi.Tvant-j,  nf  whatever  elruss.  out  of  thf  country  a»  »ooti  as  their  t  i  ins  of 
service  had  expired,  lest  peaceful  relatioii-i  with  the  natives  should  Ixj  dis- 
turbed, the  head  of  the  company  should  encourage  widc-sprcail  settlement  by 
other  nutir):^!!!!^^     15nt  1  v  [il  icifig  the  missionaries  beside  tho  ('ana<lians, 
wh<»K}  names  on  tin:  rompanx  s  Imoks  gave  them  a  right  to  1«-  there,  the  uq- 
pleaaant  ueceKsity  was  avoidi  d  ot  o)»i«.  (  ti!iL'  to  any  choice  they  might  other- 
wise ni'ilcf,  ami  the  en<ls  of  fur-trailitiu'  and  mission  work  thus  iKJcanu-  lirqqnly 
adjustt^d.    Jiut  Jiisou  Lee,  with  a  luw  uh»iiL1»s'  experience,  such  as  has  l<een 
dcst  rilH-d,  began  to  entertain  s<  riouH  d<iubts  of  the  rapid  evan^cUation  of  the 
itnt!\ i  H  of  western  Op't'OM.    Th'>  I  gather  from  ln>  nephews  account;  but 
tiiat  iie  ilid  not  «c»  inform  the  lioard  of  the  missioiuay  bociety  in  New  York  is 
evulent  intm  HiKcecding  events. 

'•Mt  rnnsistt  dof  ].')()  busliels  of  wheat,  .35  bushels  of  oats,  5G  bushels 
iMrUy.  ami  S7  Imsliels  of  pea.se,  not  to  moution  potatoes  and  other  \ egctiibles. 
In  is;{<i.  500  bushels  of  wheat  were  raided  from  '11  on  the  mission  farm,  'JOO 
bushels  of  pease,  40  btislit  Is  <  [  o  its.  4^  bushels  of  corn,  3^  bosheJaof  beans, 319 
LushcLj  ot  potatoes,  and  plenty  oi  other  vegetables. 
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said  should  iniuicdiatelv  to  the  Islands  for  liis 
lieallli.  and  to  whom  ho  otibrod  froc  juissago  by  the 
Gaitijiuak.  To  leave  the  elder  Lee  with  only  the 
half-invalid  Shepard  was  to  leave  liiui  \  irtually  .iloiic, 
which  Edwards  was  too  generous  to  ilu.  Ovcr^uuie 
bv  Tii  c'  s  persuasitiiis.  lie  went  back  to  the  Mission  dis- 
ajipuiiited,  and  Daniel  Lee  })roceeded  to  the  Islands. 
On  this  sliip  was  Nuttall,  tlu'  hotanist.  who  had  spent 
a  year  in  studyiiisf  the  tiora  of  the  itic  coast.  The 
previous  wiiiti  r  both  Xuttall  and  Townsend  liad 
visited  the  JIawaiian  group  in  Wyeth's  ship,  the  May 
Jhirrr.  Tlie  naturalists  were  now  st  pai'nting,  Towns- 
end  to  remain  anotiier  vear  in  Oreuun,  and  his  friend 
to  Ljo  to  California  hv  wav  of  the  Islands.  All  thes  ; 
jteople  travelled  freely  on  the  fur  company's  vesseiii 
without  charge. 

"Towii»otnl  left  Oregon  in  November  1S36  in  the  company's  hark  Colum- 
h't'i.  Captain  Royal,  bouml  to  England  1)y  way  of  the  I^lamU.    He  expresHcs 
n-'.Tct  at  L-aving  Vancouver.     *I  took  leave,*  he  says,  'of  Dr  McLoughliu 
\rith  feeliijg:*  akia  to  tlioso  with  which  I  should  hid  adieu  to  an  airt  i  ti-'aate 
parent;  and  to  Wm  fervent  "Ood  hlcss  you,  hir,  and  may  you  have  a  happy 
meeting  with  your  friend!*,"  I  could  otdy  n-ply  hy  a  hwik  of  tho  sincerest  grati- 
tude.   \VonU  tire  inailequate  to  express  my  deep  aeiuie  of  tlie  nlili^^-.ition.s  I 
foul  ondor  to  this  truly  gcuemua  anU  excellent  niMi/  Nar.,  203.  Townaeml 
tnw  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences  of  Fhilatlelphia.    The  Wea 
f>t  joining  Wyeth's  expeilition  acro-(i  the  continent  Ixring  suggested  to  him  Ky 
Xuttall,  who  hatl  detoraiined  to  do  ho.  was  eagerly  seiasud  upon^  the  thought 
of  viaitmg  unexplored  regions  heing  irresiatibie.   Townsena  seems  to  have 
h.-en  very  industrious,  and  Wius  a-s.sisteil  frerjuently  hy  the  scholarly  gentV- 
nicn  of  the  Hudson  e  Bay  ( Vmipany.    Ue  givea  a  li«t  of  the  quadrupeiU  and 
Irints  of  the  Oregon  territory,  many  of  which  Were  new  to  science.  Among 
tlie  fc»rmer  are  th'-  d  i^lvy  wolf,  ('iiinm  ntdiHuA:  two  species  of  hare,  /-■  (  ■  -. 
Totrnmndii  and  Lepus  arlemetia;  a  third  new  species  is  Ciilted  Nuttall'ii  Uttlu 
hare,  LejiHt  NnttnlUL   Two  new  species  of  marmot,  S}"  rmophiltut  Totm* 
Mrndii,  an  1  ri  siiKiU  poucljeil  marmot  not  namecl;  al>so  tvi>  "f  fiif  nu  i  lnw- 
mou«e  specibti,  A  rv^ada  Towiyteudii  aud  A  rvirola  Ortgonii.    Several  now  species 
of  squirrel  are  named;  downy  sc|uirrel,  Sciurus  hnuffinonuM  tmd  SriurwtRifh- 
nfiMtiiii:  little  ground-squirrel,   TnutiuM  nihihitutt    in!    Tun^rt   T'  '-^>''iiilii; 
a:«l  Oregou  dymg-<K|uirr«il,  Pterowy*  Orcrfommm.    Of  moles  there  is  Hcalofm 
TtntHntnaii,  given  as  new;  and  a  new  shrew-mouse  nndescribe*!;  besides  two 
8IK'eii'!j  of  hit-,  Phi'QtHM  TowuMiidii,  OI  uii  at-eared  Ivit,  nid  a  small  Imt  uii- 
(ieacnlicd.    Towiiaeud's  list  of  binU  fouutl  in  Oregon  u  long,  aud  many  of  tho 
apecics  were  new  to  naturalists.   Thjy  were  the  chestnut-backed  titmoutte, 
PmtA  rtiffAtroi:  Ih-i -u  n-ln  a'L'd  titsnoiise,  I^ttruA  Miiiiimc:   i(iii>iiit:iit)  Tim'  k- 
iiig-bird,  ijii>heuit  muntaiius;  whitu-tailed  thrush,  not  dtacnbed;  Towu»end  « 
tturnsh*  PtUiotfonyt  TownftendU:  Morton's  water-ousel,  CiHfbm  MorkmU;  Co< 
I'.imhian  vvit.  r-djizil,  Ton'/iJ<fiiiln:  TfAir.h  'rf  warhler,  Si/lna  Tolnul, 

nanusd  in  comuliuieut  to  i>r  ToLnie  of  the  Hmison's  U  iy  Compauy;  hermit 
warbler,  8ylv*a  oeeidenialie;  blaek-throate<l  gray  warhler,  Stfttia  niffreiteeiM: 
Audulion's  warhler,  Sylnn  Auiluftoni:  T<as n-. n.r^  warhler,  Sijh'i  i  To"'>'<r,}fi''>: 
a«h-headed  warbler,  not  doscribcd;  western  bluebird,  Hialta  ocadtnhdts; 
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Daniel  Lee  remained  away  nearly  a  year,  that  is 
t<)  say,  till  Au^^ust  1836,  when  he  returned  in  the 
riudsoii  s  Bay  ( 'oinpany's  V>ark  AVrr/V/,  Captain  Knyal, 
with  renewed  health,  and  (•()iitril>uti<)ns  to  the  ()reL]^<»ii 
^fission  from  christianized  Hawaiians.  Ainonj^  his 
felluw-jiasseni^ers  wen'  tlie  T^Jovorond  Herbert  Ke^ver, 
newly  ajipointed  chaplain  of  tlie  fur  company,  and  his 
wife,  who  took  up  their  residence  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 

^leanwhile  the  winter  ef  1  8: 55-6  had  passed  quietly 
at  the  Mission.  Edwai ds  had  taught  a  small  school 
near  Ch  am poeg.  The  following  summer  some  tw  enty- 
fivo  children  were  brought  in  from  the  settlers  of 
Frenc  ]i  Prairie,  and  from  the  natives  on  either  side 
of  the  Cascade  ^lountains,  increasing  the  nuiiil-er  of 
persons  at  tli'  Alission  to  thirty.  Though  in  a  l<)\  ely 
wilderness,  in  midsummer,  the  foll}^  of  breathing  foul  air 
was  permitted.  All  the  people  there  must  be  crowded 
into  one  small  house ;  all  of  them  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  coi  iti  1 1  ement ;  many  of  them  were  diseased ;  many 
became  ill  from  change  of  diet,  so  that  in  the  malarious 
atmosphere  there  came  an  epidemic  bearing  in  its  diag- 
nosis a  near  resemblance  to  diphtheria." 

lnowii  lonj^spur,  I'uTfroj>haiif/t  Toirimnidii:  Oregon  snow-tiiich,  Friwi'dii 
Ortyonn;  giL-vn-Ui'.U-d  rtiich,  not  ilosorihed;  bl  iolv.  white-l)an<leil  wt><nijK  <  kcr; 
anti  black,  red-bavkcil  wiHwlpccUcr,  not  ilc.siTii)e<l;  lliuris'  wootlpccker,  Piruj$ 
Harrifii;  Vaux'  eliinuu-y  swalUiw.  < 'i/pi^tlinn  \'ituj-i;  long-t,iiIud  uhick  phuaa- 
ant,  not  «leserilif<l.  Of  water-binla  there  were  added  to  the  catalogue  the 
wlute-leggod  oyatcr-catcher,  Jlamatopus  liitrhmnm:  Rocky  Mountain  jilover, 
Cfuirndrim  m&MtftmtA;  Townacnfl's  san<l  pii>er,  Friifa  Toiru^mtit:  violet- 
green  Citntutnuit,  J'ii  iliirntriii  n.r  t^jilt  ni/i  lis:  Townsend's  cormorant,  /'//"/  ■'•  >- 
cwxue  Totentitmlti;  and  Biender-billod  guiilemut,  Ui-ki  Tointsendii.  Of  these 
birds  a  half-dozen  are  credited  to  Andnbon,  who  wtm  exploring'  in  the  rc;:ii>:i 
of  the  llochy  Mountains;  and  one,  Townsend's  warbler,  to  Xuttidl.  Fro  :» 
Towuikfud  1  karu  all  that  1  iiavo  to  tell  of  the  scientific  labors  of  XuttalL 
*Thmighout  th©  whole  of  oar  long  journey,'  he  says,  '  I  have  had  constantly 
to  admire  the  onler  ami  jierfeet  imli  fatigabilif  y  witii  which  ho  ha«  »lcvot<' I 
liitiuieU'  to  tiiu  grand  object  ot  his  tour.  jS'o  iliiliculty,  iio  dauKW,  no  fatigue 
haa  ever  datinted  htm,  and  ho  fnwls  his  rich  reward  in  the  adfStion  of  nearly 
a  thousand  new  R|H<  its  of  Ajiurican  jilants.'  This  Mas  certainly  rcwanl 
enough.  One  of  the  uamt  beautuul  trees  of  Oregon  bears  his  name,  t'omvs 
J^^ttttatlit,  a  tall  anil  full  blossoming  dogwoofl,  equd  in  the  si^londor  of  Its  sil- 
very flower'^  to  the  niaL'nolia  of  tlie  v<d'  i  T!ii-  Oi.  -cii  abler,  AlnnJt 
Oir;/on'>,  a  li.uitisome  ti.  e,  and  Fni.rii,i'i.i  Unjowi^  the  Oregou  a^,  were  fint 
dciicr'beil  by  this  botanist. 

l»:uin  1  l..  r.suyHof  it:  'Some  of  tlio  symptoms  were  riTnniiin-.  n-.s.-inMiug 
the  croui»  — uicuibrauoud  croup  is  probably  meant,      in  both  diaeaacs  a  mem- 
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T^esides  this,  there  were  frequent  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever.  Soon  the  house  became  a  hospital,  in 
which  sixteen  children  wwv  lying  ill  in  one  small  room. 

physician  being  at  hand,  the  younger  Lee  applied 
his  poor  skill,  assisted  by  tlie  ever-patient  and  truly 
devoted  Shepard,  whose  part  in  the  Mission  labors  was 
most  trying.  Jason  Lee  himself  had  not  escaped  the 
prevailing  sicknoss.  It  is  not  always  the  virtuous 
that  the  oak  shrub  will  not  poison,  nor  the  fair  whom 
the  mosquitoes  refuse  to  bite.  He  was  at  Fort  Van- 
couver for  medical  aid  when  his  nephew  arnved. 
Lucy  Hedding,  the  Calapooya  girl,  was  also  there, 
though  past  relief,  for  she  died  on  the  5th  of  October. 
Edwards  afterward  took  another  patient  to  Fort  Van- 
couver; and  in  November  Jason  Lee,  suffering  from 
bis  third  attack,  once  more  resorted  to  the  superior 
practice  of  Doctor  Mclioughlin,  remaining  with  him 
five  weeks. 

The  fact  that  only  two  had  died  and  one  deserted 
greatly  encouraged  the  Mission  superintendent  this 
}-ear.  The  sum  of  spiritual  benefits  received  as  an 
o^ket  to  the  physical  penalties  paid  for  religious  in- 
struction appears  to  have  beentlus:  Joseph  Poumafie, 
a  half-breed,  seventeen  y  *  ars  of  age,  of  gentle  and 
obedient  temper,  gave  evidence  to  his  teachers  that 
their  labors  were  not  lost,  by  < lying  with  the  same 
docility  that  he  had  shown  during  life."  Probably 
there  never  was  formulated  a  creed  which  might  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose  with  less  friction  than  that  of 
the  Methodista  No  expounding  of  dogmas  is  neces- 
sary; sufficient  is  the  simple  statement  that  sin  is 
present,  and  that  Christ's  blood  will  wash  it  away. 


Unute  either  forms  or  ia  slonglied  oflF.  Lee's  own  throat  wa«  affected  with  that 
sloughing  off  whcu  he  wcut  to  the  Islanthi.  There  would  acuui  to  be  evidence 
that  this  cbftrarcter  of  throat  diaeaae  ia  due  to  malaria,  or  miasmatic  cuudi* 
tioQs  of  the  atmosphere;  and  it  ia  a  fact  that  the  scourge  of  diphtheria  ia 
even  now  more  dre&de<1,  In  lmusc  more  fatal,  than  any  (»ther  in  tlit  i  ii  Ii  vjUley 
lands  of  Urotfon,  and  alio  tliat  it  breaks  out  iu  uewly  ploughed  districts  where 
it  was  never  Known  hofore,  as,  for  example,  where  pasttire>luida  are  tamed 


some  idea  of  atonement,  the 


^  Let  and  rrosU  Or.,  142;  UM  Or.  JlkU,  1». 
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doctrine  ivtjuii  es  but  little  elut  idaiioii.  Happy  indeed 
is  the  ]X)oi\  sickly,  degraded  Ix  innf  here,  wlio  can  bo 
brnivjfbt  t<»  look  tbrsvard  to  liclies,  health,  pleasures, 
and  a  L^lorious  existence  hereafter.  It  is  the  ideality 
of  rehifion,  the  ixictrv  of  everlastinof  life. 

But  thougli  the  ^lission  seemed  for  a  short  time  to 
promise  some  fruit,  the  exjx^ctation  wa.s  lessened  by  a 
return  in  the  first  months  of  18;37  of  the  former  dis- 
orders in  a  more  threatening  and  fatal  form.  A  eliief 
of  the  C\iyuses,  having  removed  iu  the  autumn  with 
his  family  to  tlie  Willamete  Valley  in  order  that  his 
children  might  attend  the  Mission  school,  lost  two 
of  them  in  quick  succession,  and  a  third  became  ex- 
triMuclv  ill.  In  liis  alanu  he  fled  to  Fort  Vancouver 
with  his  familv,  but  at  the  nioment  the  canoe  touched 
the  landing  tlie  child  expired.  An  incident  like  this, 
toufcther  with  the  ci>ntinued  sickneSvS  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Mission,  produced  a  dread  of  the  place  iu  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  their  parents  refused  the 
ri^k  of  earthly  k>ss  even  for  heavenly  gain.  At  no 
time  were  there  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  pupils 
in  ftttondamv,  and  of  all  that  were  received  to  the 
i'Kidio  of  1 8:^8.  one  third  died,  and  the  remainder  were 
sickly."  When  will  men  learn  that  in  the  affairB  of 
the  sjivagosthe  l»onevolence  of  civilization  curdles  into 

M  ffiiH^*tif,  /r<,  3.V  Thfw?  «)onuUi  gathemi  from  tfia^  writiucs  of 
t'»p  ttriN-i.Mi.u-.rs  tiu  •u-.  Im.-s:  l'..:t  I  tli;.i  in  .»  n.-p-Tt  to  the  Uaitoil  States 

!.»v  ,.inw.i;'u\  itj>  Aj;..  i.t,  Mr  >..i.'jnx.  a  ul  >;x  il.k::<.:m^  ai-xviiut.  Aoc»»nluig 
t->  liuH  ivjt'rt,  \nA*W  IC  tim»t  Iv  juhsuiu^I  innu  uiu>nujktltvi  lunii^hfil  by  the 
I  »v*,  thi'tv  wvrv  wuKm  tv'iuv  LV>  .ii  ns  I  i  i.l  m  tiio  wititer  ot  TLe 
•ttx^U'ii  l.ntulv  e\>n'«5'.tol  t<  3  ni  . a:i  i  "JS  I:  i.  in  aiul  h<Ut-brec*l  chil«Ircii, 
Iv- »  ot  %ihiv>!\  M  >  rv  ^-  '.'M,: -  1:;  m.  n  ,  ^«  -  • "JiJ  Ir-.  iuiis  8  hal;-l»ree«ts 
\>^K»  «(i%-tuU-\l  tSo  iu\  -*cl:iH>L  A'l  »».rv  tau.  .t  to  *j>ia,k  Hii^b'b,  and  several 
t-'  il  i  r\.i«l.  T*u'  ].xr^\.  r  U»y»  worki  1 t'.u-^  tArtu  r.Lre  wvatiu  r.  roriiiug,  at 
K>*v««t  |v»v  of  •..  Und$(iu«  li»y  l\»  i.iu:i>.  their  IxKirL  cUithiiii;,  and 
(u.;m».  r.u-  «oh*'\'l  A'\d  UJr.ils,  it  «.k»st:  1,  i^'ul  i  m.  lacTi^J^^^cd,  bat  thu  mis* 
^  I '  t  iru»"«  lit-l  u»<t  M  tvh  tk»  M\A  to  t5*.»  '.r  irxiv^lin  r  uti::'.  th'*y  hx-i  hirtuer  msnstaaee; 

■        '    ;^  «    \:-  \  \ ':  w  I-  ^'.I'.  i  >     \\     _  i-  y       :        ■  -  >■  :-.v..v:iit  rit.H  uU'ler 

v»  ■    t  t  >.  \  l.k  <«»r\4.    \lt  >.tvui'i  »  ixj^r;  »  ui  ♦Ji'.ivh  '.t*^  o;,irr  *tmii*r  »iocu- 
♦vw*l't'*t  tHi»  ^t'\xT'mvnt»  thit      »'.» t.*        t'Sif  *vcafc#i.wt.    Of  tha 

w  «.\'<.'t,  Us»  tko;i'<'  v>v.'..v  I'*  i':»T»  rtA:"u»l  \\\  l.*\<i-  M.L»'«^uiui «  testi- 
»m«:»\  t'.;.»t  tu«  itu-ti  * \>'Uoi  i'\x -t      '-'.s* I\  •»  tv  *^  A^Iv»u*Iy.'  ♦  .  iy  nt'  *t  i>oem-> 
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a  curse,  and  missioDary  efforts  are  like  a  burst  peat- 
bug  sowing  its  black  mud  over  the  land  I 

While  the  missionaries  were  building,  ploughing, 
and  harvesting,  teaching,  preaching,  and  enduring, 
and  becoming  somewhat  incorporated  with  the  Frendi 
settlers,  a  new  element,  and  one  in  some  respects  less 
tractable,  introduced  itself  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
It  was  the  party  of  Hall  J.  Kelley  and  Ewing  Young, 
which  arrived  in  the  Willamette  Valley  late  in  Octo- 
ber 1834.  Something  has  been  said  of  Kelley  in  the 
History  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  hut  his  appearance  in 
Oretron  at  this  time  was  a  ffaturc  in  tlie  early  histury 
of  the  country  demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice 
here. 

Kelley's  object  was  to  found  an  American  settle- 
ment, and  assert  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
ofovrruiuunt  tu  tlie  soverei<jntv  of  the  cuuntrv.  Dis- 
ap[)ointed  in  liis  schcnit;  of  {'olonization,  lie  set  out 
w  ith  a  i'vw  persons  in  1833  tu  visit  Ore<^on,  travelling 
hv  a  circuitous  joutc  throujjh  Mexico.  At  New  Or- 
leans  he  separatt  il  fi  i>m  or  was  deserted  l)y  liis  parry, 
and  ]>roree(led  alone  to  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  robhed, 
and  s uttered  many  hardsliips,  but  was  not  deterred 
from  prosecuting  his  design. 

Reaching  California,  he  fell  in  with  a  number  of 
American  adventurers,  chief  among  whom  was  Ewing 
Young,  a  native  of  Knox  County,  Tennessee^  a  cabinet- 
maker by  trade,  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  nerve 
united  to  a  grand  physique,  and  too  restless  and  fond 
of  new  experiences  to  remain  beside  a  turnlngdathe 
all  his  life.  As  early  as  1828-9,  Young  had  visited 
California  with  a  trapping  party,  hunting  on  Tulare 
Lake  and  San  Joaquin  River.*^  Keturning  to  New 
Mexico,  he  married  a  Taos  woman,  and  was  soon  hack 
in  California  with  another  party  of  tra])pt  i  s,  which  in 
1831  1)1  oke  up  at  Los  Angeles,  leavtng  Yountj  to  fol- 
low his  bent  among  the  friars  and  native  CaliK>rnians. 

»  Lm  Angtin  Hid,,  IS-ia 
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He  and  Kelley  first  met  at  San  Diecro :  suHse- 
queiitly  at  Monterey  the  attiuaintance  ript  tnti.  On 
one  side  were  the  thrillinLj  tales  of  wild  life  wliieh 
Y  tniH!^  loved  to  tell ;  on  the  otlier,  the  romantic  s>clienie 
of  t  nlonizing  Oregon.  These  were  always  themes  of 
mutual  interest.  Kelley  recognized  in  Young  the  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit  he  needed  to  accompany  him 
to  the  yet  far  away  Columbia,  and  being  possessed  of 
superior  attainments  aa  well  as  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm, he  was  able  to  trnm  him  over  to  his  plan  of 
laying  tlie  foundations  of  American  empire  beside  the 
Hiver  of  the  ^Vest. 

The  party  which  left  California  for  the  north  in  the 
sunnner  of  IS34  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  picked  up 
at  Monterey  and  San  Jos^,  some  with  a  character  not 
of  the  bi^st.  Tliev  had  among  them  nearlv  a  hundred 
horses  and  mules  designed  for  use  and  sale.  Several 
parted  from  the  expedition  before  it  reached  the 
northern  limits  of  California,  but  they  had  remained 
long  enough  to  stamp  upon  the  company  tiieir  own 
tliieviiiiT  reputation,  as  we  shall  presently  secL 

While  toiling  among  the  mountains  of  southern 
Oregon,  Kelley  was  stricken  with  fever,  which  ren- 
dered* htm  helpless,  from  which  condition  he  was 
resigned  by  Michel  La  Framboise,  who  nursed  him 
Iwek  to  life,  while  continuing  his  way  to  Fort  Van- 
wuver  w^ith  the  seasc^kn's  return  of  furs.  The  only 
other  incident  of  the  journey  worth  mentioning  was 
a  difficulty  with  the  Imhans  on  Ri^rue  River,  a  rapid 
and  In^uitiful  stream  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  ntsi^ally  character  of  the  natives  in  its  vicinity.* 

W'lt  sv>tu,  t •..>•■•-.  .-A-.-.a  K.wmI  K;v,t  W  tAxW  oTplotM.*  Wiaiam»^S. 
W.  <*'•.»  Mx,        •  UcUvv  u>e  ikw.vr  L<0  <  i^v^uc^  and  La  Rm^i-e 

«•'"  ♦  >     '*  ^th*  Ixovtie  K;>»".  ti^»  thT»  cw^rtry  l  y  the  men  ot  the 

1'     *  -  !  i*4     T '»n*en4  V- C'.ji  them  the  Potimws, 

IhU  s^Nsi  Uu»i  ti'.-\  *rv  ^-uli^Ai  ;  V  "i\4><A:iv  Ir,  :r»-.u  their  aaifonnlv  evil 

tU^tt^v^itUHV  JknA  luwti'ttx  to    'vto  t^^':-'.v    -V       i^^s.    T.\'t*  IS  ihe  trtw  oruia  of 

■   ,  -.     -      > '-AXtf  V>  ■:  A 'vAii.x-L    la  Kl[;oott  s 

J"    ^        .  ^1  ^  .  -V,  he  r,      >  i  s  1  of  o  u".  u.uua^     with  AW  J- 

l»u*  ^  xv:w"0"*.   i;r\n^r.  m         I  .  .  >iS.,  i»«At}om  »  map 

t  ■^       v>' V.'  >s<-  ,  .  :\ .  u  ..r-,.'-,  :  ■  ,  irv.j.  - x:\A  Ki'-.r'io  rivers 

ai..i^vi       ^u.t«,-%4  'iscu^v  v«ju,.wu  «.<c  i)»%u  *»■ Ibe  ui&bur  o(  tiM 
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In  passing  through  the  valW  of  the  Willamette, 
Young  s  party  paused  at  the  Mission  station,  one  of 
his  iiieti  remaining;  to  assist  the  Lees  in  construct- 
iiig  a  cai  t.  JJaniel  Lee  says  some  of  tlieiii  had  been 
sailors,  some  hunters  in  the  mountains  ami  iii  soutlieru 
Oregon,  and  "  one  Mr  Kelley  was  a  traveller,  a  New 
England  man,  who  entertained  some  very  extravagant 
notions  in  regard  to  Oregon,  which  he  published  on 
his  return. '  and  with  this  notice  he  dismisses  the 
party  of  "  about  a  dozen  persons.***' 

Proceeding  to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
reception  awaited  them.  The  Hudson  s  Bay  Com- 
pany's scliooner  Cad  how,  which  arrived  there  before 
them  from  the  bay  of  Monterey,  had  brought  a  com- 
munication from  Figueroft,  governor  of  California,  to 
Chief  h'actor  McLouglilm,  denouncing  Young  and 
Kelley  as  horse-thieves,  and  cautioning  the  fur  com- 
pany to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  party,  as  they 
were  banditti,  and  dangerous  persons — an  accusation 
all  the  more  significant  because  Young  had  between 
seventy  and  eighty  horses  in  his  possession. 

This  letter  of  Figueroa*s  clos^  the  gates  of  Fort 
Vancouver  against  both  Young  and  Kelley,  though 
on  account  of  K.elley*s  health,  the  fever  having  re- 
turned, he  was  given  a  hut  such  as  was  occupied  by 
the  servants  of  the  company  outside  the  fort,  with 
an  attendant,  medical  aid,  and  all  necessary  comforts 
for  the  winter.^'*  In  return  he  vigorously  plied  his 
pen,  setting  forth  the  abuses  pra(;tised  on  American 
citizens  by  thi;  British  company  in  Oregon. 

Meanwhile  Young  returned  to  French  Prairie  to 

map  cnnl  I  hanlly  liave  callc<l  the  Rogue  River  red  had  he  ever  weQ  it^  Mit 
hi  t'\  ;i  tftiautiiul  blue  color.    Sue  alao  t'ram'a  Top.  Jlnn.j  33. 

KtiUuy  resMitt)  this  ignoring  of  himself  and  his  efforts  to  establish  mia- 
sioiiD  in  Orofjon,  wliidi  was  a  part  of  his  plan,  anrl  says  that  T>niiiei  I  am-  in  hia 
ImioU,  anil  JiuH>!i  Lcc  iii  hia  lectures  delivered  sulisccni-  ally  in  the  oast,  assignutl 
untrue  causes  for  the  Oregon  mission,  'insinuating  that thsy  tbsoisislvea  were 
its  oric^ators. '  See  Kellnfn  Settlement  of  0,  > 'inn.  (;*2-3. 

•*  \Vhilc  Kelley  in  his  numerous  pamplUeta  couii>laiu:i  Litttjrly  of  the  indig- 
nities put  upon  him  at  Fort  Vancouvi  r  l>y  reason  of  Figueroa's  1«  tt<  r,  he  admits 
tlicj  .  Iiaiity  of  McI  r  "  tili'i  in  providing  fur  hi^i  m  mi'  -,  tM'l  rK  kimwledges  that 
he  was  ^rescuted  wiih  a  mmW,  sum  ol  uiuuvy  uu  Icuvui^  lur  the  Islands. 
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find  himself  posted  bandit  and  horse-thieC  Strangers 
were  cautioned  to  receive  none  of  the  vagabond  jwurty 
into  their  houses.  Young  was  furious.  He  tore  down 
the  notices,  hurled  maledictions  on  the  California  gov- 
ernor, and  warned  the  Cana<lians  against  accepting 
such  lies.  Though  the  haughty  temper  and  indignant 
denial  of  Young  were  not  wiiAiout  e£^ct  on  McLough- 
lin,  yet  ()ni(^Ial  information  to  an  ofiicial  could  not  be 
disuregarded. 

On  one  occasion,  being  in  need  of  clothing,  Young 
sent  some  beaver-skins  to  Fort  Vancouver  with  which 
to  purchase  the  desired  articles.  McLoughlin  refused 
the  skins,  but  sent  the  goods,  with  some  food,  as  a 
present  Thereupon  Toune's  ra^e  broke  out  afresh, 
and  he  returned  every  article.  Then  he  went  to  Fort 
Vancouver  and  poured  forth  his  displeasure  in  person, 
the  interview  ending  in  rather  strong  words  between 
the  autocrat  of  Oregon  and  the  Tennessee  cabinet- 
maker.'* The  former  modified  his  opinion  somewhat; 
and  when  the  Cadboro  returned  to  Monterey  in  the 
spring  of  1835  McLoughlin  inquired  of  Figueroa  the 
foun£ition  of  his  charges  against  Young  and  [>arty. 
A  letter  also  went  from  Young  demanding  why  he 
had  been  so  maligned.  But  as  no  answer  could  be 
expected  to  these  inquires  for  several  months,  affairs 
remained  in  statu  quo,  Young  meanwhile  locating 
himself  in  the  Chehalem  Valley,  opixwite  ChamiKKg, 
where  he  tended  his  mustangs,  and  traded  when  he 
liad  auglit  to  sell.  He  had  some  dealings  with  C. 
]\r.  Walker,  la  to  of  the  Mission,  but  now  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, as  agent  of  Wyeth,  who  had  returned  to  Fort 
Hall.^ 

"  At  the  same  time  KelU-y  says  that  Yonng  callod  on  hitn,  and  threatoneJ 
hia  lite  for  haviuj^  jH.rsuatled  liim  to  uudert>ike  the  i^ettlenient  of  Oreyon. 
KtW  >i\t  ( 'nlnniz'tfiiin  oj'  OrfffOn,  54, 

('  M.  WtUktjr,  who  luiew  Youug  well  in  the  times  referml  to,  in  Janu* 
ary  ISSl,  at  \m  homo  in  Tillamook,  furnished  a  Stetth  o/  Kmtuf  Yf^trnf, 
from  wluch  I  hav«'  drawn  some  of  these  fact^.  St*e  (Jr.  I'ionr^  r  Af-^nc.  TntitM. 
for  1860,  56^.  Walker  states  that  Young  was  the  drst  settler  on  the  west 
sitte  of  the  Willatn«tt«  R{v«r.  He  callp  him  indiutrioiia  and  enterprising,  and 
a  man  of  gruit  lU'teriiiination.  See  also  WIuO  'h  Emigration  tO  Or*,  Md.,  3; 
EmM  Und,  Or.f  M^.,  205;  Lot  Anyeka  Vo.  dJiU,,  34. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  by  forbidding  the  Canadian 
farmers  to  trade  with  Young,  and  himself  refusing  to 
sell  to  him,  McLoughlin  expected  to  drive  from  the 
country  what  he  had  been  assured  was  a  band  of 
thieves,  and  so  save  trouble  with  the  natives  and 
injuiy  to  the  settlers.  But  Young  and  Kelly  gave 
to  McLoughlin's  conduct  a  different  interpretation. 
Kelley  said  to  Younjof,  and  all  others  who  visited  him 
outside  the  fort,  '^^  that  it  was  opposition  to  American 
settleint'iit  upon  ])()litical  and  j>r<  uniary  grounds.  He 
f^n  ])lac(  (l  tlie  mattrr  before  Jason  Lee,  who,  he  says, 
often  (  laiidestinely  left  the  fort  that  he  might  converse 
fre«'ly  with  him  on  liis  plans;  but  Lee  had  obligated 
liim.st'lf  to  retard  immigration  to  the  country  by  accept- 
ing a  loan  from  McLouglilin  for  the  purpose  of  o|)ening 
a  farm  which  should  be  a  supply  obtal>lishmcut  for 
other  missionary  stations  yet  to  be  erected.** 

^  Tbeae  were  not  many.    Kelley  dwells  with  proud  8eiintiT«tiMW  upon  hia 

own  countrynii  it' •  neglect  of  him.  Tfiat  Wyolli,  wlm,^  name  was  «)U  the 
catalogUQ  of  the  American  Society  for  Kuc;uurugiiig  the  Settlement  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,'  fonndc<l  by  Kelley,  aiumld  not  have  l>esto%rod  some  attc!i- 
tion  njion  a  man  of  hi*?  antecedent*,  even  at  the  risk  of  npjMising  himself  to 
^IcLoughlin,  is  significant.  Kelley  also  reviles  Town»eiitl  and  NuttiU,  wlio, 
he nyik  were  llie  recipients  of  the  company  s  civilitiee  and  libenl  hospitality, 
and  were  receiving  their  *  good  things,  whdo  he  was  only  receiving  their  '  evil 
things.'  *  One  of  them,'  he  says,  *  hml  resiiled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
for  many  years,  within  a  nnle  of  my  nlace  of  abode,  and  had  read  my  iKxika, 
ween  my  works,  and  learnt  more  or  less  about  the  spirit  which  moved  me. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  only  path  leading  to  the  country  of 
pretty  flow  ers  west  of  the  liocky  Mountains  ha<l  Vk  >  ii  opened  wholly  at  my 
expense,  anil  his  journey  thither  had  been  mafle  easy  and  pleasurable  through 
my  means.'  Cyrus  Shepard  was  the  only  person  from  the  fort  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Kelley,  Kfllei/'jt  Colonization  o/Oretjon,  58. 

^  Kdkij«  Settlement  qf  Orejftm^  59.  While  Kelley  exhibits. much  excite- 
ment mod  jcalonsy  in  his  remarks  on  Jaeon  and  Damel  Lee,  we  sraet  admit 
that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  tliat  the  Lees  were  '  opposed 
to  peraoiw  coming  to  settle '  in  the  Oregon  territory,  except  each  as  auooltl 
become  memfMin  of  the  Miarion,  and  aid  in  it»  purposes;  and  tiiat  Ilia  views 
were  i<U  iitieJil  \*  itli  tlionc  of  McLoughlin,  though  tin  ir  motives  may  have  been 
differeutw  Kelley  blames  the  Lees  for  clMming  to  have  begun  the  scttlemeut 
of  Oregon  without  respect  to  his  previons  effbrtB,  and  his  simnltaneous  a]i)itmr> 

ajice  in  the  eonntry  witli  a  party  of  settlers;  for  tlieir  avoi  liii'^  liiiii  wiiilo 
there;  for  disparaging  remarks  concerning  him  made  in  the  east,  which  ho 
oonetrned  to  lie  an  ewnt  to  deprive  him  of  any  credit  as  a  pioneer  of  coloniza- 
tion; antl  for  the  small  notice  of  him  in  r>anu  l  Ix  e's  book,  where  be  is  <][■>,- 
missed  with  three  lines.  This  work,  to  which  1  nnut  often  refer  as  tlie  earliest 
anthoritv  on  this  period  of  the  history  of  Oregon,  if  the  manuscripts  of 
MoIiOiii,'lilin  art'  (excepted,  is  unfortunately  diviil.  -l  in  t!ie  authorship  with  a 
Mr  Frost,  who  came  to  the  country  some  years  later  than  Lee,  and  is  so 
ammged  that  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rabjeet  tiie  reader  ia  at  a 
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With  a  scheme  of  an  exckisively  Methodist  colony, 
a  sort  of  rclij'ious  rci>ul>lif  in  liis  own  mind  Ja^on  J^ee 
was  not  hkely  to  listen  witli  favor  to  the  plans  nf  a 
ni;in  who,  liuwcver  religions  in  his  own  sentiments, 
had  eonu'  to  the  countrv'  in  compaiiy  with  horse- thieves 
and  banditti;  and  Kellt  v,  with  a  sore  heart  and  half- 
crazed  brain,  w.-is  left  to  dwell  in  bulitnde  on  the  failure 
of  his  mauniticriit  scheme  of  an  ideal  American  settle- 
ment  d«n  oted  to  liberty,  virtue,  order,  education,  the 
cnliLflitenment  <»f  the  savau<J  tribes  of  the  north-west, 
and  the  promotion  of  individual  happiness.^  So  little 
sympathy  and  so  nmcli  blame  did  he  receive  from  those 
lie  had  unwittingly  involved  in  his  misfortunes,  that 
he  did  not  venture  durinjjf  his  stav  in  the  countrv  to 
visit  the  Willamette  Valley,  being  deterred  there IVom 
b\'  threats  of  vengeance.-*  In  the  sj)ring,  acce|»ting 
passage  on  the  company's  ship  lynjad,  Captain  Keplin, 
he  departed  from  the  country  upon  which  his  grandest 
hopes  had  been  so  centred,  aailing  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

But  if  Kelley  was  forced  by  untoward  circumstances 
to  leave  the  countrv,  he  did  not  fail  solemtdv  to  affirm 
in  a  conniiuniciition  to  ^fcLoughlin,  that  while  he  was 
not  a  public  agent,  acting  by  authority  from  the  United 
States  government,  but  only  a  private  individual,  he 
was  yet  a  freebom  son  of  American  independence, 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  animated  with  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow-men.**  That  those 
wlio  had  come  with  him  were  not  idle  or  profligate,  in 
such  decree  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  community, 

loss  to  know  what  portion  of  it  to  attribute  to  either  writer.  It  ia  only  that 
part  of  the  book  which  relates  to  events  happening  previou«  to  1840  that  wo 
cao  foei  sure  waa  iuruishcil  bv  Lee,  ualess  it  b«  where  he  spoaks  of  hinuielf  by 
name.  Lee  writes  fairly,  and  with  less  of  the  umial  nligious  cant  than  might 
bo  expected  of  a  Mellimlist  missionary  of  nearly  tifty  years  ago.  He  Biiniily 
puts  down  event^  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  own  oommeuts.  Uia  trutii- 
tnlness,  compared  with  otiier  authorities,  is  nearly  ahaohite.  Like  his  ancle,  he 
oi'uM  i  i.  fr. liii  fidin  mentioning  a  subject;  but  if  he  UKUtioiK  il  it,  wluit  li<'  .s.ii'l 
was  likely  to  be  correct.  The  title  of  liiii  book  is  Ten  Ytam  tn  Oregon,  and  it  was 
published  in  1844  in  New  York.   It  ia  quoted  in  fhia  work  M  Im  mid  Fn&t*9  Or* 

'^K'H'I/'m  (?p„rr„l('irndnr,  13-27. 
"  KcUcy  g  ColmtkalioH  q/  Or.,  56. 
*£€tt^*s  C9lcmzafkm  qfOr.,  57. 
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18  evident  from  the  rarity  of  offence&  They  were  in- 
deed useful  in  their  way.* 

One  of  Young's  men,  Webley  J,  Hauxhurst, 
erected  a  grist-mill  at  Champoeg  in  the  summer  of 
1834,  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  of  French  Prairie,  including  the 
missionaries,  who  had  previously  pounded  their  barley 
in  a  large  wooden  moiiar,  and  ground  their  wheat  in 
a  small  cast-iron  mill  called  a  corn-cracker.  Haux- 
hurst,  who  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  subsequently 
joined  the  Methodist  church,  being  the  first  fruit  of 
missioTiary  work  among  the  settlers.  His  conversion 
took  place  in  January  1837,  and  he  was  ever  after  a 
faithful  adherent  to  the  organization;  nor  were  there 
any  of  this  so-called  band  of  horse-thieves  who  seemed 
indisposed  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
•  Another  party  of  eight,  coming  in  the  summer  of 
1835  to  join  in  the  coloniasation  of  Oregon,^  on  reach- 
ing Bogue  Hiver  were  attacked  by  the  savages,  and 
four  of  the  number  slain,  the  others  with  difficulty 
escapmg. 

**  Mention  in  made,  in  chanter  iiL  of  this  volume,  of  tho  killing  of  Thorn- 
1>nrg  by  Hubbard  at  Fort  William.   Btit  these  were  Wyetii's  men.  Captain 

I-ittiilx  rt  ami  Mr  Tcnviisciid  ImM  nn  inqnfst,  nnd  aftfr  hearing  the  evidence, 
returned  a  verdict  ot  jiustifiable  hunucide.  'Jan  uMiid's  A\ir.,  224.  trray,  in 
Hiti,  Or.j  197,  tells  Hubbard's  story  as  happening  several  years  later,  wlion 
there  was  a  mapstrate  in  tlic  country,  before  whom  ho  was  tried.  No  such 
trial  ever  took  place.  Hub!>artl  v\  as  given  a  certilicate  by  the  coroner's  jury 
to  ihow  that  the  killing  was  in  self-defence  and  to  clear  liun  in  case  of  arrest. 

mntritniU-s  tlir  f;>ft  that  the  <l«-sir<!  for  strong  drink,  that  iirticU;  bciiic; 
obtaiuiiblc  at  I'uit  \V  UUani,  I'  ll  to  tlic  .^ti  aliug  ot  a  pig,  and  the  sclliiig  ut  it 
for  li^or  which  the  tfaivf  *  barl).iroii-ly  LomiHjlled  tiie  owner  to  driirk;  and 
now,  poor  man,  ho  has  no  pork  to  eat  in  harvest  I  *  Lrr  n„<(  Frnif'.i  (h-.,  140. 

*^  TotrmcmVii  Xar.,  228.  Gray  with  his  usual  inaccurracy  a^iys  thurc  was 
AO  arrival  of  settlers  in  18.35. 

**The  same  who  later  caused  tho  bloo<ly  wars  of  18.53  and  1 855-6.  Kelley 
relates  that  while  he  an«l  Young  were  cn  ro>ite  for  Oregon,  some  of  those  men 
who  hail  joine<l  ami  left  them,  an«l  who  were  fonnerly  tnippcrs  under  tho 
laroous  loader,  Joe  Walker,  of  the  American  for  compauy  in  tlte  Kocky 
Moontaina,  wantonly  slew  the  California  Indiana  on  several  occasions  where 
they  hung  upon  thi  ir  ri  ar,  aiKl  that  Young  approved  of  tin-  murders,  saying 
tiiey  were  'damned  yillaiua,  and  ought  to  oe  auot.'  But  no  meutiou  is  made 
of  any  eneoonter  witii  tbe  nattres  after  entering  the  Ore^n  territory,  not 
t  veii  on  lio^e  Rix'er,  a  prohaMc  oonsiMjucnc  o  of  their  having  fallen  in  with 
the  Hudaona  Bav  C'om|>auy  tr  ipjiin;.;  l^^u-ty,  rutuniing  from  California  under 
Michel  La  FramboiBe.  The  ]>  <Ih  y  parsned  by  the  Brittah  eoirpauy  made 
the  prcsenci"  of  one  of  tlu  lr  parties  in  th(!  nt  ighlH>rhood  a  B.*ife^'iiaril  to  all 
white  men  alike,  though  even  La  Framboise  woe  sometimes  compullui  to  iu> 
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The  names  of  three  were  WilHam  J.  Bailey,  George 
Gay,  and  John  Turner.  The  last-named,  with  his 
native  wife,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Mission,  where 
he  landed  from  a  raft,  induced  by  the  welcome  sight 
of  cattle.  They  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, while  all  waited  with  painful  anxiety  for  the 
appearance  of  any  others  who  might  have  escaped. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  days  Gray  and  Bailey  were 
discovered  standing  on  the  bank  across  the  river  from 
the  Mission.  Pen  civing  signs  of  civilization,  Bailey 
plunged  in  and  struck  for  the  opposite  shore;  but  the 
current  being  strong,  and  the  swimmer  having  been 
badly  wounded  and  without  food,  save  roots,  for  fifteen 
days,  he  would  have  perished  had  not  his  companion 
saved  him.  While  the  two  were  battling  with  the 
water,  a  can(H'  was  sent  to  their  rescue.  Bailey  was 
afterward  placed  in  a  hospitiil  at  Fort  Vancouver:. 
The  fourth  man  failed  to  discover  the  settlements, 
and  struggled  on  the  whole  distance  to  the  Multnomah 
River,  arriving  at  Fort  William  more  dead  than  alive.** 

Hict  a  8.alutary  punishment  npon  tlio  Rngiie  Ri\  t  r  pfoplp.  a.^  Wilkes  wa«  toh\ 
by  him.  'I  quesitioueil  him  relative  t«i  tlic  Htoriea  renoectiu;^  tlie  shootine  of 
IndiaiiB  on  the  roattt  tO  mhI  from  Cahfoniia,  an<l  he  told  inr  tlu-y  haA  no  uai* 
tit  s,  liiit  .saiil  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  always  at  a  (U.-umeo.  On  my 
rciHatmg  the  tjuustion,  whether  the  report  we  had  heard  of  aeveral  bemg 
kille^l  during  tlielate  expedition  were  true,  ))e,  Frenchnuui4ike,  thrugged  hifl 
shouUlers,  and  answered:  "Ah,  Monsieur,  ilssontdes  niauvais  gens;  il  t  tut  >-n 
prendre  gartle  et  tirer  sur  eux  queUiueluiu."  '  H'iUx^'  Sar.,  U.  ii.  KxiAr.  Kx., 
V.  152. 

"  Townsend,  who  waa  at  Fort  Vancouver  when  Bailey  arrived,  describes 
hiR  ainit  aranco  as  frightful,  and  his  sufferings  as  oxcrueiatiiig.  He  was  liter- 
ally covered  M'ith  wounds.  One  upon  the  lower  part  of  ;  i  i  uo  entered  the 
upper  lip  ^osi  b^w  the  nose,  cutting  entirely  turougb  both  the  upper  and 
tKe  lower  jawa  and  chin,  and  passing  deep  into  the  sine  of  the  neck,  narrowly 
inissint.'  the  jugular  vein.  Not  In m^,'  al)le,  in  hia  extreme  anguish,  to  a4ljust 
the  part3,  but  only  to  biud  them  w^itlli  a  haudkerchief,  iu  healuu'  the  iace  wa* 
left  iMully  distorted.  JVar.,  229;  Lre  and  Frott*9  Ot\,  131-2.  Bailey  was  an 
KiijilisJi  snrL;t  oii  of  ^ikhI  jt  irentage,  but  Iia-l  1'mI  a  life  of  dissipation,  t<»  ^reak 
hiiu  off  from  which  his  mother  removed  to  the  United  8tatee.  Leaviug  hia  new 
borne,  hia  mother  and  sisters,  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor,  coming  in  that 
capacity  to  Califoniia,  wherf>  fur  .st  vi  ral  yi  arjs  lie  k-il  a  roving  life.  Hri  recov- 
ermg  from  his  wouuda  he  joiue<l  the  W  illamettc  settlement,  and  hia  medical 
and  surgical  aoqtiirements  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  missionaries,  he  was 
ciicfiuragu<l  in  hxn  practico.  llr  tints  Ix  r  anic  au  aUachi  of  the  Mission,  married 
an  estimable  lady  \\  i)o  t  inn;  to  Oregon  as  a  teacher — Miss  Margaret  Smith — 
settled  on  a  farm,  anJ  l>»  >  ame  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  Oregon  colonial 
times.  S-,.  ]Vh,trH  T<n  Yxnsu^  O,-.,  11 1-1");  ll'/M-V .Vnr.,  U.S.  E.ryh:  Ex., 
i\.  3&7.    iniiley  died  at  Champoeg,  February  5,  1670,  aged  about  70.  Halan 
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This  murderous  attack  upon  travellers  caused  no  small 
excitement  at  l^'ort  Vancouver.  An  expedition  was 
proposed  to  destroy  the  savages,  but  the  scheme  was 
not  undertaken,  and  it  was  left  for  American  settlers, 
miners,  and  United  States  troops  to  consummate  the 
destruction  of  this  tribe  at  a  later  data 

If  John  McLoughlin  for  political  or  commercial 
reasons,  or  Jason  Lee  for  other  cause,  had  thought  to 
discourage  the  settlement  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
by  independent  parties  from  California  or  elsewhere, 
tney  must  ere  now  have  been  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  such  an  effort  McLoughlin,  at  least,  was 
wise  enough  gracefully  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
extend  a  helping  liand — a  conciliatory  course  for  a 
tiuif  iiiiitnted  by  Lee  with  gooil  results.  As  to  Ewing 
Youn«-,  thoufjh  Governor  Fiijfueroa  in  due  time  re- 
turned  a  letter  of  exculpation,  explaining  that  the  real 
thieves  luid  attached  themselves  to  Young's  party, 
])ut  nil  finding  themselves  susjtected  liad  desi-i'ted  it; 
and  tliough  McLoughlin  was  willing  U>  make  amends. 
Young  chose  to  remain  sullen  and  un^'ielding,  and 
eniy)lf>ved  his  time  in  dis.seminating  those  anti-P>ritish 
niono]H)ly  sentiments  which  Kcllrv  had  so  strongly 
expressed  in  their  stormy  inteiviews  at  Fort  Van- 
couver. Tn  this  spirit,  and  rendered  desperate  by 
tilt.'  sotnal  outlawry  to  which  he  was  subjected  on 
the  port  of  both  the  fur  company  and  the  Mission, 

Memirjf,  Feb.  II.  Heorge  Gay  was  also  an  Englishmoa  who  left  home 

in  1830  on  ti  wtialiag  voyage  to  the  North  PaciHc.  In  1832  he  deeertofi  with  a 
whole  IxKitV  en  w,  iu  a  Califoniia  harl)or,  an«l  after  various  a«lveutur<  .s  <li  tt  r- 
tnined  to  joiu  K«lley  aiul  Young's  Oregon  aettlement.  He  took  a  farm  iu  the 
WQUunette,  becoming  a  notable  personage  in  his  way,  or  aa  Wilkee  calls  him, 
'a  useful  memW-r  <'t  society,'  but  net  at  all  an  ornamental  one.  Foralengthy 
desmption  of  the  man  and  his  loaunera,  see  WiUbes'  Jfar.,  V.  S.  Hjcplr.  Ex., 
W,  382.  John  Tnraer  wae  with  Jededbh  Smith  when  stbu^ed  by  the  Ump- 
qiM.".  At  tli.it  time  Turner  ha<l  tlefen<le<l  himself  with  a  firebraii'l  .siu  ct  -s.-*- 
lully,  and  on  this  ooca.<^ion  he  resorted  to  the  same  means,  laying  aiiuut  him 
like  a  madman,  and  Ih a  large  and  powerful  person,  with  equal  suooeea 
Me  tfM)  iH  .  atrif  a  r- v^iil.  i»t  fif  tlio  \\'ilLmir  tte  Valley,  thougli  liv  ing  in  seclusion 
at  some  distance  from  the  other  settlers.  Wlult$  Ten  Years  m  Or.,  Hi.  The 
name  of  the  fourth  man  who  escaped  to  the  icttlemente  m  not  mentionedi 
though  his  arrival  at  Fort  Williui  IS  recorded  in  Lee  ami  FroefH  Or..  IZSL 
Hist.  Oa.,  Vol.  X.  7 
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Young  resolved  to  erect  a  distillery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ardent  spirits  at  his  settlement  on  the 
Chehalem. 

In  the  btginniiig  of  1836,  when  Wyeth  hioke  up 

his  establishment  at  Fort  William,  Young  secured 
one  of  the  caldrons  used  in  pickling  salmon,  and  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur|X)se,  aided  by 
Lawrence  Caniii(  ]ia(*l,  another  of  the  aLTL^rieved  colo- 
nizers. Xovv  this  Wius  a  well-aiiiRMl  blow,  and  it 
struck  both  fur  company  and  Mis.siuu  in  a  most  sensi- 
tive point,  their  commercial  as  well  as  moral  cuu- 
science.  Duriiiof  the  vear  in  whicli  trade  was  carried 
on  at  Fort  William,  intoxicating  drink  was  sold  to  tlie 
natives  and  settlei-s,  in  consequence  of  which  scjme 
l)raw]s  and  petty  offences  di^turhi  d  the  good  order 
otherwise  maintained  in  the  country. 

On  hearing  of  the  design  of  Young  and  Caruiicliacl, 
McLoughlin  s!iowed  them  how  drink  would  ruiji  tlio 
farming  iiitei  ust^,  and  destroy  the  colony  he  ])ropuscd 
to  plnut,  ami  off  end  Young  pecuniary  aid,  and  agreed 
to  estaldish  him  in  sonic  honorable  enter]irise.  The 
inissionaiies  took  alarm.  The  OreL;')u  Temperauce 
Si>ciety  was  organized,  and  a  meeting  convened  to 
consider  the  steps  necessary  tf)  prevent  the  threatened 
evil.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  Yountr  and  Car- 
michael  should  be  addressed  by  letter,  and  requested 
to  abandon  their  enterprise.  And  for  the  fallowing 
reasons:  the  pros|)erity  of  the  settlement,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  would  be  retarded,  and  the  already 
wretched  condition  of  the  natives  rendered  worse. 
Nor  did  they  fail  to  appeal  to  Young's  loyalty  to 
American  ideas,  reminding  him  that  sculling  intoxi* 
eating  drink  to  aborigines  was  ccjntrary  to  law. 

To  tliose  who  can  discover  it,  there  is  an  a\  enue  to 
every  heart.  Young  pompously  professed  allegiance 
to  tlie  United  States  government  as  the  best  and 
purest  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  whose  citizens — 
among  whom  he  was  by  no  means  the  least — were 
the  rightful  owners  of  all  that  region,  though  on  what 
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ground  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  telL  And  how 
was  he  to  be  at  once  champion  and  law-breaker?  The 
missionaries  said  further:  "You  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  yourself;  you  plead  the  want  of  money.  We 
are  very  sure  you  will  not  find  it  profitable,  and  we 
will  reimburse  you  for  your  expenditures  thus  far.*' 

This  communication  was  signed  by  nine  Americans 
and  fifteen  Canadians,**  who  subscribed  in  all  sixty 
dollars  toward  purchasing  the  obnoxious  distillery,  and 
promised  to  furnish  whatever  further  amount  was 
required.  Yet  another  influence,  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  was  brought  to  curb  the  purposes  of  the 
obstreperous  Yankee. 

Young  arrogantly  rejected  the  advances  of  Mc- 
liOUghlin,  and  refused  reimbursement  at  the  hand  of 
the  missionaries,  but  he  promised  to  abandon  his 
scheme  for  the  present'^  He  would  withhold  his  hand 
from  sowing  drunkenness  broadcast  over  the  land,  but 
he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  railing  at  the 
fur  company.  In  his  reply  to  the  temperance  society. 
Young  declared  that  McLoughlin's  tyrannizing  op- 
pression and  disdain  were  "more  tban  the  feelings  of 
any  American  citieen  could  support;"  and  declared 
that  the  innumerable  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by 
the  company  under  McLoughlin's  authority  were  the 
occasion  of  his  being  driven  to  consider  so  objection- 
able a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

On  arriving  at  Boston,  Kelley  hastened  to  publish 
a  ]>Minphlet  setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  fact  that 
the  American  settlers  in  Oregon  were  suffering  great 

*•  Hineii  Orfgon  HiM.,  20.  This  author  seems  inclimMl  unfairly  to  ignore  the 
efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CompMiy  iu  the  matter.  Th«  fifteen  Frenchmen 
were  still  on  the  bool»  of  tiie  fur  eompany,  and  Duiiel  Lee  more  correctly 
affiniiti  ti  lt  '  Mt  l,<iiij:liliii  s«-('uri4le<l  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  an<l 
frieniU  of  teroperauce,  and  that  the  course  he  has  taken  in  regard  to  spirit' 
con*  liqaom  has  dono  mndi  to  preserve  tbe  fleneiml  order  and  hamMmy  of  tho 
mixed  oommimity  <rf  wbich  tiie  settlement  u  eompoaed.*  Lt€  ami  Froat**  Or,, 
140. 

Walker,  in  his  sketch  of  Ewing  Yonng,  in  Or.  Phiteer  Amoc.  TVcum.,  188(V 
5S.  8a  \ tliut  *  upon  this  appeal  and  offer  hi  abandoned  the  distillery*  and  than 
was  ^Liaiuug  for  a  saw  ana  grist  mill.' 
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hardships  through  the  exclusivone«^sof  the  British  fur 
companyi  which,  while  pretending  to  occupy  the  coun- 
trv'  jointly  with  the  Americans,  maintained  a  policy 
which  practically  reduced  to  servitude  all  persons  in 
the  country.  It  did  not  hesitate  to  put  in  force  the 
most  cruel  and  arbitrary  measures  to  drive  away  such 
as  would  not  submit.*'  Thereupon  John  Forsytii, 
secretary  of  state,  by  direction  of  the  president,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  William  A.  Slacum,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  United  Stiites  naval  service,  in- 
structing him  to  proceed  to  the  Northwe  st  Coast  of 
America  and  to  the  Kiver  Oregon,  by  such  means  as 
he  should  find  best,  and  there  ascertain  the  truth  of 
Kelley's  story.  He  was  to  \  isit  the  different  settle- 
ments on  the  "coast  of  the  United  States"  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oregon  River,  and  learn  the  relative 
numljers  of  white  men  and  Indians,  the  nativity  of 
the  latter,  the  jurisdiction  they  acknowledged,  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  all  in  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  the  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  to  collect  all .  information,  political,  phvsical,  and 
geographical,  which  could  prove  useful  or  interesting 
to  the  government. 

Slacum  soon  entered  upon  his  duties,  proceeding 
to  Baja  California,  where,  being  unable  to  procure  pas^ 
sage  to  the  Columbia  River,  he  took  a  vessel  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  there  chartered  the  American 
brig  Loriot,  Captain  Bancroft,  in  which  he  sailed  for 
his  destination.  He  crossed  ihe  bar  of  the  Columbia 
December  22,  1836,  taking  shelter  from  a  high  wind 
in  Baker  Bay,  but  advancmg  as  far  as  Fort  Greorge 
the  following  day.  Here  he  was  politely  received  by 
James  Bimie,  the  gentleman  in  charge,  who  at  once 
despatched  an  express  to  Fort  Vancouver,  with  infor- 

»-,^;/A  CoHg,f  3(1  SenA.,  II.  Jtfft.  101,  GO.  McLougllUn  says:  'He  pub- 
liHhod  a  nairattve  of  voyage,  in  which,  instead  of  \m.w^  grateful  for  the 
kiTnluiss  slinwn  to  hini,  he  almsfl  mi ,  aii>l  f.ilsi  ly  state<l  that  I  hail  been  so 
aUrmcti  with  i\w  dreail  that  he  would  tlcslru^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
trade  that  I  ))a<l  kept  a  constant  WHtch  over  him,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  report  of  the  United  State*  oongreaa.'  PrioaU  Pa^tt,  MS.,  2a  and  4th. 
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niation  nf  the  arrival  of  an  American  vessel  on  an 
unknown  errand.  The  same  express  carried  a  request 
from  Slacum  to  Finlayson  of  the  latter  station,  to 
send  a  pilot  to  brin<^''  the  Loriot  up  tlie  river,  which 
was  done  Slacum  was  also  invited  to  visit  Fort 
Vancouver.  Further,  Douglas,  being  on  an  errand 
to  Fort  George,  took  Slacum  in  his  canoe  and  landed 
him  at  Fort  Vancouver  the  2d  of  January,  1837. 

As  the  Loriot  had  no  cargo,  ihe  object  of  her  visit 
was  poUtely  asked.  In  terms  equally  courteous,  the 
fur  magnates  were  told  that  it  was  a  private  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  giuning  knowledge,  and  to 
meet  an  expedition  overland  from  the  United  States. 

But  McLioughlin  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
He  plainly  saw  the  spy  in  the  private  gentleman 
travelling  for  information,**  and  further,  that  the 
visitor  was  a  government  agent  of  the  United  States. 
All  he  saw  and  heard  would  in  due  time  be  reported 
to  his  government.  As  a  matter  of  course,  ^McLough  - 
lin  need  not  answer  impertinent  inquiries,  but  would 
it  not  be  better  for  tlie  fur  company  to  make  its  own 
statement  fully  and  freely  in  regard  to  all  matters  at 
issue,  and  so  I  ia\  e  them  placed  upon  the  record  ?  And 
this  was  done.*^ 

Slacum  remained  several  days  at  Fort  Vaneouver, 
departing  on  the  10th  of  January  for  the  Willamette 

^ifeLoiig^»*s  Primle  Paner«,  MS.,  2d  scr.  5. 

•*Slacuin*«  report,  after  rel.itin;,'  briefly  the  iticideiits  of  his  journey  an<l 
receptioa  at  Furt  Vancouver,  t(ivi;3  mi  abstract  uf  the  ImUiry  ot  the  Uu<L-jou'ii 
Bay  Compuy  from  the  date  of  its  charter,  w-ith  the  extent  end  rake  of  trade 
of  the  eomjMiny  in  Orecon,  a  descriiition  of  Fort  Vancouver,  an  account  of  tho 
AiiiiTica.n  vtaaclii  that  liad  visited  tlicCohimbia  River  since  the  restoration  of 
Astoria  iu  1818,  rcuiarkM  upon  Indian  slavers ,  u  ith  other  statistical  informa- 
tion alxiut  the  Indians,  an  elaborate  account  of  tho  mission,  and  some  brief 
observations  upon  tho  physical  features  of  the  country.  In  aildition  to  $^la> 
cuni's  report,  the  sante  uocument  C(»nt<'iitu»  one  by  KcUey,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  his  expedition  to  California  and  Oregon,  with  many  vsunable  remarks  upon 
the  geography,  tojpography,  and  natural  history  of  those  countries,  enoinff 
with  an  account  of  the  proHts  of  tlie  fur  con^'any,  lU  monopoly  of  tnnh-,  and 
arbitrary  rule  over  all  persons  in  the  country,  with  rcmiuiscencea  of  bis  own 
unpleMant  experiences.   The  document  oontains  other  memorials,  to  which  I 

shall  have  rK'ea«<ioii  to  refer  in  a  future  ehaj>t«T.     The  whole  eo  istitiite?}  tho 

Hfforl  qf  Ute  ComtmUee  ou  Foreign  Ajfeure^  to  wladi  teas  rtJcrreU  a  Mtmntge 
from  ikr  PmtdfVL  i^fiht  UmUd  Statat,  toitk  a  rmttxikm  q/"  the  Hwnt,  in  rr/a- 
uon  fo  f/ie  t<rr4org  q^tke  tJniud  Siaktbejfotid  the  Mod^ Mwnlaim  Felmuiy 

Id,  im 
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settlements,  in  a  canoe  furnished  by  McLouglilin,  with 
a  crew  and  every  comfortable  provision  for  the  jour- 
ney. At  Champoeg  he  was  met  by  Jason  Lee,  to  whom 
the  same  ever-courteous  autocrat  had  sent  an  express 
to  make  announcement  of  the  arrival  in  the  coiui- 
try  of  a  distinguished  stranger,  and  of  his  intended 
visit.  By  this  unbounded  liberality  and  unremitting 
attention  two  objects  were  gained :  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  personnel  of  the  fur  company  was 
established,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  all  strangers  was  acquircKl.  By  politely 
assuming  that  every  individual  who  came  to  the 
country  was  dependent  on  Fort  Vancouver  for  the 
conveniences  of  li\  ing,  a  perfect  system  of  surveil- 
lance was  maintained  without  offence  being  given. 

In  company  with  Lee,  Slacum  called  on  all  the 
settlers  of  French  Prairie  at  their  homes,  after  which 
he  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Mission,  rendering  himself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  a£^rs  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlement 

The  case  of  Ewing  Young  had  been  stated  to  Sla- 
cum at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  he  found  it  a  subject  of 
anxiety,  both  at  the  fort  and  the  Mission,  that  a  distil- 
lery was  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley.  At  the  fort  he  was  authorized  to  say  to  Young 
that  if  he  would  abandon  his  enterprise  of  making 
whiskey,  he  would  be  permitted  to  get  his  necessary 
supplies  from  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  men,*^  and  to  this  proposition  Slacum  counselled 
him  to  accede,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  his  point 
with  the  fur  company  was  gained  by  this  concession. 

Youn^,  however,  continued  obdurate.  Slacum  then 
proposed  to  furnish  him  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  with  which  to  procure  for  himself  and 
Carmichael  a  supply  of  proper  clothing  from  Fort 
Vancouver,  to  be  purchased  in  Slacuni's  name ;  and  to 
give  both  a  passage  to  California,  where  Young  desired 

?',fh  rnn;,. .  M  StM.,  JL  Btpi.  101, 38;  Stu.  Doe.  S4t  3836-7;  Kelleg'tStl- 

Ikintnt  <i/  Of.,  50. 
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to  go,  being  still  very  mucli  iiiceiisecl  with  Govcraor 
Figueroa.  To  so  generous  an  offer  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made,  and  Young  promised  a  reply 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  while  entertaining  this 
proposal  that  he  sent  his  answer  to  the  appeal  of 
the  temperance  society,  in  which  he  alluded  to  some 
favorable  circumstances  which  had  governed  him  ia 
relinquishing  the  design  of  manufacturing  ardent 
spirits. 

Slacum  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Oregon,  taking 
his  departure  from  the  Willamette  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, and  his  final  leave  of  the  country  on  the  10th  of 
February.  The  further  results  of  his  mission  are  re- 
served for  another  chapter. 
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AMBittCAR  BoiAD  OP  ComtoMoirBM  lOR  FoRitoN  MiflstoHii— Parksr  axp 
WBmuir  Scirr  to  Cho<mb  Miiwioy  8ite»--W  h  itkam  RnrcrRMs  EAirr  foK 

Teaohkrh — Parker'h  ADVKVTrREs — Hw  Favoraplt:  Orrviov  or  the 
Indians    TiiKiK  I»ksirk  fok  TKAniERs  axd  liKi.iiiiuu.H  ()hsk.i:\  AyrE>«— 

PaRKEK  SkLEi'I^  a  6lTli  Al  WAllLAXrU — KkLHUOUS  SEBVlCt;8  JVWAB- 
LI»HBD  AT  FOST  VAHC»1TWR^PAJtSSB  RKTCriUia  HoM»— WHITMAN  AND 
SpALDIRO  AMD  THKIB  WiVU— TRBIB  OveRLAXD  JoURNKT — ^WhRVAN's 

Wagon  Roi'tk — Stuakt  asv  PTt  riiER— The  Welcome  at  Fort  Van- 
convFR — Return  of  Gray  for  Moas  XKACHKSa— Latjek  MiaaioMARnu^ 
Walker,  Eki^  and  Smjxu. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  of  all  the  Protestant 
deiiomiiuition.s  tliu  Mctliudiists  alone  responded  to  the 
demand  of  the  Flatheads  for  teachers.  The  farewell 
mei'tincT  of  tlie  cliiircli  in  Forsyth  street,  which 
blessed  tlie  de[>arture  of  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  for 
the  almost  nnknown  wilds  of  Oregon,  was  attended 
by  pastors  of  otlu  r  religious  creeds,  notiibly  the  Pres- 
byterians, wliose  syni|iathy  led  tlifMu  to  take  part  in 
the  addresses  on  this  oeeasion/  liut  the  Presbvterian 
church,  more  careful  and  conservative,  did  not  ])knige 
into  ail  unknown  country  and  work  as  did  their  Meth- 
(xHst  l)rethi'en.  In  a  history  of  tlie  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  ^Fissions,  jmhlislied  in 
1840,  a[)pears  a  mention  that  the  Dutch  J^eformed 
church  of  Ithaca.  New  York,  reso]\  (  d  to  sustain  a 
mission  to  the  Indians  west  of  the  iiocky  MonntMins, 
under  the  direetion  of  the  board,  llev.  Samuel 
Parker,  Hev.  John  Dunbar,  and  Samuel  Allis  were 

>Xm  and  Frou'9  Or»,  112. 
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accordingly  ap[)oiQte(l  to  explore  the  country  for  a 
mission  site.  They  left  Ithaca  in  May  1834,  arriving 
at  St  Louis  too  late  to  join  the  annual  caravan  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  as  they  liad  intended.  Parker 
returned  home,  w  hlle  Dunbar  and  Allis  remained  in 
the  region  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  autumn  Joined 
a  band  of  the  Grande  Pawnees  and  Pawnee  Lioups, 
travelled  with  them,  and  endeavored  to  teach  them 
sacred  things.  In  the  following  spring  Parker  re- 
peated his  effort,  and  this  lime  with  success. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  of  Ithaca  was  a  minister 
no  longer  young,  of  good  education  and  manners, 
rather  precise  in  address,  but  of  intelligence,  close 
observation,  and  sincere  devotion,  shown  at  the  call  of 
duty  in  leaving  the  comforts  of  home  and  polite  usage 
which  his  nicety  of  taste  and  habits  made  more  than 
usually  dear.  He  seems  to  have  impressed  people 
generally  as  a  specimen  of  the  studious,  sedentary 
preacher,  whose  solemnity  of  deportment  was  by  no 
means  as  acceptable  as  the  overHowing"  spirits  of  the 
circuit-rulers  with  whom  they  were  more  laimliai ,  and 
which  to  Loiumon  minds  obscured  his  real  courage 
afi«I  singleness  ol'  licart.  On  the  14th  of  March, 
Ic^.lj,  Parker  K  t't  liis  ])leasant  home  for  Ore^j^on.  His 
route  was  from  Ithaca  to  Buftalo,  Pittsljurg,  Wheel- 
inir.  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St  Louis,  staying  with 
j)i(>us  families  wliuu  convenient,  distril»uting  tracts,  and 
hol(lin<^  icliLiious  services  in  the  ladies'  cabm  of  the 
steami  'i  s,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  irreligious  passengers. 
He  reached  St  Ijouis  by  the  4th  of  April,  where  lie 
found  awaitinci^  liim  Marcus  Whitman,  M.  D.,  whom 
the  hoard  had  appointed  his  associate. 

L>r  Whitman  was  altoi^ether  a  different  person, 
younger,  being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  out- 
spoken, with  easy  manners  and  a  bonhomie  which 
recommended  him  to  western  men;  yet  prompt,  ener- 
getic, determined,  and  helpful  as  he  was  brave;  not 
careful  of  appearances,  quick  to  take  upon  himself 
the  work  for  which  others  were  too  weak,  scorning 
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that  refinement  whicli  unfitted  him  for  any  necessary 
tx&kj  and  ready  to  endure  the  severest  privations. 
His  appearance  was  an  index  to  the  vigor  of  his 
character,  a  spare,  sinewy  frame,  strong  features,  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  hair  ahready  iron-^ray,  a  man  made  for 
responsibility,  for  overcoming  obstacles,  and  equally 
by  his  great  energy  and  kindness  fitted  to  Ik?  the 
leader  of  a  new  mission.  He  was  from  Rushville. 
New  York,  an<I  had  reached!  St  Louis  hy  way  of 
central  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  sereral  days  in 
advance  of  Parker. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  travel  through  the  Indian 
country,  even  with  a  guide,  except  in  parties  of 
considerable  size,  the  two  missionaries  must  seek  an 
escort  Fontenelle,  a  trader  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  sixtv  men  and  a  caravan  of  pack- 
animals  and  wi^ons  loaded  with  Indian  goods.  He 
courteously  offered  his  protection,  and  they  at  once 
took  steamer  for  Liberty,  Missouri,  the  frontier  town 
from  which  the  caravan  was  to  start  Here,  as  they 
were  delayed  three  weeks  until  the  preparations  for 
the  lon<jr  march  was  completed,  Parker  occupied 
himself  i:i  isitin;^;  a  siuall  ^formon  settlement  near 
hv,  and  liuing  to  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  twenty 
miles  out  of  the  United  States,"  where  he  preached 
three  times  on  Sundav  to  the  i^arrison. 

Ontlu-  l.'th  <>t'  Mav  the  caravan  left  Libertv  for 
Council  niutis,  l*arker  makinn-  note  that  this  wa,s  his 
last  (lav's  loduin"-  with  a  civilized  fomilv  for  a  \nn<f 
time  to  e».»nio,  but  declaring'  s^lnn  tlv  aftervvaid  that  he 
])rererred  sleepinii;  out  of  doors  t<»  lodging  in  untidy 
houses  -an  opinion  most  well  bi  tNl  pei'sons  will  share 
Avith  him.  His  fastidiousness  in  this  an<l  other  mat- 
ters, however,  was  the  jest  of  his  less  retined  travel- 
lini^  companions.  It  was  n<it  until  the  2'2d  of  June 
that  the  final  start  was  made  from  the  trading  jxjst 
i>f  l^ellevue,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  a  few 
miles  below  tlie  present  city  of  Omaha,  the  delay 
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giving  Parker  an  opportunity  of  vifiiting  Allis  and 
JDunbiir,  the  missionaries  to  the  Pawnees,*  and  of 
studying  the  triln  s  in  the  vicinity,  in  whom  he  took 
much  interest  While  at  Ecllevue  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  the  men,  three  of  whom  died  almost  iumie- 
diatcly.  ]3octor  Whitman,  with  characteristic  kind- 
ness, devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sufferers,  and 
the  disease  was  arrested  by  removing  the  sick  from 
the  riverside  to  the  higher  prairie,  after  which  no 
new  cases  appeared.  Besides  winning  the  gratitude 
of  the  men  whose  lives  he  had  saved,  and  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  whose  company  was  kept  from  breaking  up, 
the  doctor's  reputation  was  established  among  the 
Rocky  Mountain  hunters  and  trappers,  to  whom  the 
fame  of  his  skiU  and  goodness  was  spread  by  the  new- 
comers at  the  summer  rendezvous. 

The  journey  was  marked  only  by  the  usual  inci- 
dents of  travel  across  the  plains :  the  early  morning 
start ;  the  long  march  before  breakfast,  which  with 
supper  constituted  the  only  meals ;  the  frequent  thun- 
der-storms, in  which  everybody  became  drenched  and 
chilled;  crossing  rivers  m  a  wagon-bed  for  a  boat, 
made  water-tight  by  a  covering  of  undressed  skins ;  * 
t!ie  occasional  visits  of  Indians,  wiih  now  and  then  a 
bulTiilo  chase  or  a  rare  accident.  The  Bhxck  Hills 
were  readied  by  the  2r)th  of  July,  and  Fonteiielle 
reiiuiined  at  Fort  Laniiiiie,  ;i  [Kxst  of  the  Auk  l  icaii 
Fur  C'<)iii|i.ai\ ,  while  Fitzpatriek,  another  partner, 
took  ( ]i;irL^(!  of  the  enrax  aii  to  the  rendezvous. 

On  a]»pruaching  J^arainie,  an  exlril)iti(>u  ol"  uKaintain 
nuiiiJieis  rather  tried  the  nen'e  of  l\irki'r,  who,  leav- 
Infx  the  road  with  a  sinjjle  attend. uifc  to  examine  a 
singular  elevation  called  Chimney  Ruck,  about  three 
miles  from  the  caravan,  was  alarmed  by  a  company 

'In  1856  Mr  Allis  wa.s  still  living  at  lii.s  homo  on  the  east  nUe  of  tilA 
Missouri,  uoaily  oupo^itc  tf>  tliu  old  B^^lk  vui-  tnwUng  jiost. 

*  The  green  ni:fe8  are  sewed  together,  and  tii,'htly  stretched  over  the  boxes, 
flesh  side  out,  ari'I  f.L<<tened  with  strong  tiick.s  to  the  w.k.  I,  wlu  n  they  are 
placed  in  the  sua  to  di-y.  Repeated  fstn  tchui^  and  dryiuu  jjrvjMi-ea  the  skill 
to  keep  out  the  water.  Tlioso  arc  callud  Irall-liide  lHkaU>  UJiag  vaiuUy  nUtflft 
of  bttflblo-skiiia.  JturmUaMee.  qfai^kmetr^  MS.,  112. 
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of  iiiountcd  inun,  seemingly  natives,  riding  full  tilt  in 
liiis  direction.  Fontenelle,  at  the  hurried  fliglit  of 
Parker,  hastened  tu  his  relief  with  a  squad  of  armed 
men;  but  when  the  wild  cavalcade  came  near  enough 
for  reeo<^niiti()n,  they  proved  to  he  a  party  of  trappers, 
dressed  in  Indian  tinery,  coming  out  to  welcome  the 
St  Louis  i)artner  with  the  year's  supplies.  Then 
all  was  merrimenty  questionings,  and  mutual  rejoic- 
ings. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  waggons  being  left  at 
Fort  Laramie,  which  Parker  called  the  Foil  of  the 
]31ark  Hills,  and  the  goods  all  packed  upon  mules, 
the  earavan  resumed  its  journey  to  the  rendezvous 
on  Green  Kivcr,  where  it  arrived  on  the  12th,  and 
where  Parker  remained  until  the  21st,  waiting  for  an 
escort  to  pursue  his  explorations  westward.  While 
at  tlie  rendez\'oiis  Dr  WhitmaE  gave  sui^cal  and 
medical  aid  to  a  number  of  persona,  among  other 
operations  extracting  an  iron  arrow  three  inches  long 
from  the  l>ack  of  Captain  Bridger,  who  afterward 
built  Fort  Bridger  on  the  lilaek  branch  of  Green 
River,  and  an  arrow  from  the  shoulder  of  a  hunter 
who  had  carried  it  in  his  flesh  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  exhibition  of  his  skill  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  1  latheads  and  Nez  Percys  there  present,  and 
roused  their  desires  to  have  teachers  come  among 
them  who  could  do  so  much  to  relieve  suffering/ 

The  evident  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  the  white  man's  superior  knowledge,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  "  a  man  near  to  God,"  as  they 
called  Parker,  led  to  a  consultation  between  the  mis- 
sionaries upon  the  pf  ()]»rlety  of  bringing  out  teachers 
without  delay.  With  his  usual  impetuosity,  Whitman 
proposed  to  return  with  the  caravan  to  St  Louis, 
obtain  assistants,  and  join  the  same  escort  to  the 
mountains  the  next  spring.  To  this  Parker  readily 
consented,  having  confidencx3  that  God  would  go  with 
and  protect  him  as  surely  without  as  in  the  company 

*Parkei  '«  Jour.,  Ejo,  Tour,  77. 
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of  his  associate.'^  The  Flat  heads  and  Nez  Perc^  of- 
fered to  esrort  him  to  the  Columbia  Kiver, 

According  to  the  new  plan  of  operations,  Parker 
on  the  2l8t  Joined  the  company  of  Captain  Bridger, 
consisting  of  about  sixty  men  who  were  going  eight 
days'  journey  upon  the  same  route  as  the  savages,  to 
Pierre  Hole,  an  extensiTe  mountain  valley  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Snake  Hiver.  Here  the  com- 
pany of  Bridger  took  a  course  toward  the  Blackfoot 
country,  the  main  body  of  natives  and  their  guest 
tmvelling  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Salmon  River. 
Becoming  better  acquainted  as  they  proceeded,  Parker 
tauffht  them  the  commandments,  which  he  found  they 
readily  understood  and  obeyed;  and  further  than  this, 
tht'v  gave  up  their  polygamous  practices,  and  went 
back  to  their  first  wives,  whom  they  had  put  a\\  a}\ 

In  all  respects  Parker  found  himself  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  consideration  by  his  escort,  and 
so  far  was  he  from  fear,  that  he  rejected  an  invitation 
by  letter  from  Wyeth's  a^ent  at  Fort  Hall,  Mr  Baker, 
to  pass  the  winter  with  him,  preferring  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Vancouver  at  once.  No  oetter  opportunity  could 
offer  of  studying  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  he  desired  to  christianize  than  he  at  present 
enjoyed;  though  somewhat  misleading,  the  savages 
were  in  their  best  mood,  and  displayed  their  best 
behavior.  But  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  with 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  iiiuuntiiina, 
cost  Parker  an  illness,  the  serious  consequences  of 
which  lie  averted  bv  free  use  ui  tlie  lancet  and  medi- 
cines.  One  cannot  hut  feel  an  interest  in  the  elderly 
clergyman,  accustomed  to  the  order  and  comfort  of 
his  family,  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  peace,  now  left 

That  is  whmt  Parker  hinwelf  nid.  In  OrayV  Hkl,  Ot„  108.  it  u  itetod 
that  Whitman  went  hack  becatiso  he  and  his  superior  coiiUl  not  agree; 
that  Parker  could  not  abide  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  doctor;  but  tliat  '  their 
sonse  of  moral  obligatiou  was  such,  tliat  a  reason  most  be  given  why  Or 
Whitman  returns  to  the  States,  and  Mr  Parker  i)rocec<l8  alone  on  his  perilous 
jouniey.'  It  is  most  proltable  that  the  want  of  congeniality  made  it  accept- 
able to  both,  when  their  Insst  usefulness  to  their  tpis.-sioii  .illowcd  them  to 
separate  without  any  such  double  dealing  as  the  extract  would  iudioato. 
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aloiio  with  a  few  wandering  hands  of  Indians,  starving 
one  day  and  feasting  the  next,  watcliful  Ihr  an  en- 
counter witli  the  drended  Blaekftot  huntei's  on  thrir 
coiuinon  liuffalo-gruunda,  and  startled  Irequeiitly  by 
false  alarms. 

On  the  18th,  anxious  to  reaeli  .^ome  jyost  of  the 
Hudsnn^s  Bay  Conn»any,  ]?arker  took  ten  Ncz  Perces 
and  went  forward,  inakinir  twice  the  distance  in  a  dav 
that  could  be  made  with  the  main  lx>dy,  and  pusliing 
on  over  the  rough  and  precipitous  Sahnon 'River  and 
Koo-<ko<)skie  ranges,  readied  the  Nez  Pered  country 
on  the  *28tli,  his  }iealth  rapidly  improving  as  h*'  emerged 
from  the  *'wiid,  cold  mountains,"  as  ho  pathetically 
styled  them.  The  Nez  Perces  received  their  friends 
and  their  reverend  guest  with  the  usual  noisy  demon- 
strations, firing  salutes,  and  feasting  them  with  dried 
salmon.  On  the  following  day  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued to  the  confluence  of  the  Kooskooskie  with 
Lewis  River,  w^hencc,  afler  crossing  the  former  river, 
the  little  party  hastened,  by  a  well-worn  trail,  to  Fort 
Walla  Walla. 

On  reaching  this  post,  the  6th  of  October,  Parker 
was  kindly  received  by  Pambrun,  the  a^^ent  in  charge, 
who  set  liefore  him  roasted  duck,  bread,  butter,  milk, 
and  sugar,  spread  upon  a  table,  with  a  chair  to  sit 
upon,  unwonted  luxuries  which  excited  the  warmest 
tlianks.  Here  Parker  rested  for  two  days  only,  but 
long  enough  to  note  the  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  the  servants  of  the  British  fur  company  and  the 
boisterous  and  reckless  behavior  of  tlie  American 
hunters  and  trappers  in  the  mountains.  Instead  of 
boasting  of  the  number  of  Indians  they  had  killed,  as 
the  latter  often  did  in  his  presence,  he  found  the  Brit- 
ish company  commendably  kind  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  whose  friendship  they  strove  to  gain,  and 
whom  they  sometimes  even  mstructed  in  religion  and 
morality.* 

*  Pother**  Jour.,  124. 
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On  the  8th,  three  muscular  Walla  Wallas,  with  a 
canoe  furnislied  with  provisions  by  Pauibrun,  took 
the  ho{)et*ul  traveller  in  charge  for  a  voyage  to  Fort 
Vancouver.  The  first  day's  experience  of  the  Co- 
lumbia rapids  so  alarmed  him  that  he  begged  the 
natives  to  put  him  ashore,  but  he  yielded  to  their 
assuranc  o  that  there  was  no  danger.  He  visited  the 
Cayuse  tril>e  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  some 
savages,  whom  he  called  Nez  Percys,  on  the  north 
bank.  The  Cayuses  were  curions  to  know  what  had 
brought  a  white  man  who  was  not  a  trader  amongst 
them;  and  being  told  that  he  had  come  to  instruct 
them  how  to  worship  Grod,  they  gave  him  a  salute,  as 
the  Nez  Perec's  had  done,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  expressing  their 
satisfaction.  Not  being  able  to  converse  freely,  and 
having  no  interpreter,  he  promised  to  meet  them  in 
the  spring  at  Walla  Walla^  and  bade  them  fai  i  well. 

Arriving  at  the  Dalles  on  the  12th,  the  Walla 
Wal  las  were  dismissed.  Here  he  met  Captain  Wyeth, 
on  his  way  t<.  Fort  Hall,  who  furnished  him  a  short 
vocabulary  of  Chinook  words  for  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  a  traveller  among  the  natives  below  the 
Dalles.  After  this  he  engaged  a  canoe  and  crew  of 
Wascos,  and  again  set  out  with  a  few  strange  savages. 
Being  near  the  middle  of  October,  the  season  of 
storms  was  at  hand,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  strong 
south  wind  which  oblig^ed  him  to  encamp.  On  the 
second  and  third  days  from  the  Dalles  it  rained,  and 
the  portage  at  the  cascades  compelled  a  toilsome  walk 
of  several  miles. 

About  noon  of  the  16th,  he  was  surprised  by  seeing 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  two  white  men  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  drawing  logs  for  sawing,  and  soon  after 
a  laj^e  mill,  around  which  were  piles  of  lumber  and  a 
group  of  cottages.  Cheered  with  the  sigl  1 1 ,  he  landed, 
and  was  offered  a  breakfast  of  pease  and  &sh  by  the 
Orkney  laborers.  Reembarking,  he  landed  at  Fort 
Vancouver  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon^  and  was  wel- 
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corned  by  McLouo^liliii,  who  invited  him  to  take  up  his 
rcsideTiee  in  the  fort  as  long  as  suited  his  convenience, 
an  invitation  most  gratefiifly  accepted ;  "and  never," 
says  the  explorer,  weary  with  more  than  six  months* 
travel,  **  did  I  feel  more  joyful  to  set  my  feet  on  shore." 

After  a  single  night's  rest,  the  May  Dacre  being 
about  to  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Parker  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  sea-coast  before 
winter  set  in.  Going  dowTi  the  river,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the  natives 
who  inhabited  the  shores,  as  they  often  came  on  board 
to  trade/  and  he  soon  discovered  the  difference  between 
those  and  the  mountain  tribes,  the  latter  loading  the 
stranger  with  favors,  while  the  others  never  ceased 
begging  for  them.  Nevertheless  he  summed  up  his 
observations  of  natives  by  declaring  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  character  of  unabused  and  uncontaminated 
Indians  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  other 
nation  that  can  be  named ;  the  only  material  difference 
between  man  and  man  being  that  j^roduced  by  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

Returning  in  an  express  canoe  from  the  mouth  of 
the  C!olumbia,  where  several  days  had  been  spent  ex- 
amining the  coast,  Mr  Parker  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Vancouver  October  30th,  having  half  of 
a  new  house  assigned  him,  well  furnished,  with  all 
tlic  attendance  lie  could  wish,  with  books  and  liorses 
at  coniniand,  '*and  in  addition  to  all  these,  and  still 
more  valuable,  the  society  of  gentlemen,  enlightened, 
polished,  and  sociable." 

^  As  an  oxamplfi  of  the  traits  of  the  Skilloots,  Parker  gives  thia:  A  chief  wiili  a 
few  i>f  lii-  c.inic  oil  buriril,  Vx  in,'  very  falkritivo  awX  .sj^ortive.    *  Hl-  a.sknl 

that,  ii»  tli€ y  wlto  about  to  part,C'ajitaui  LKiiubcrt  should  give  him  a  tihirt,  which 
having  received,  he  put  it  ou,  saying,  "How  mucli  l>ctter  wouM  a  new  pair 
of  panUihMxia  h)ok  with  this  shirt,"  Tlio  pants  being  given  him,  he  said, 
"A  Vest  woiiM  iK-coiue  me,  and  in.  rea«e  my  mriucuco  with  my  people."  Thia 

t  bcingaiMcd  to  the  others.  In  tht-naaid,  **  Well,  ty««  Ichief  or  gentleman], 
1  8Ui>|n'vi'  we  shall  uot  see  eacli  ntln  r  a^ain;  can  you  see  me  «lepart  without  a 
clean  bkuiket  ?  "  '  Failing  to  obUiu  the  blanket,  he  begged  some  trifling  present 
forhis  litth-  Hon,  and  weiit  awuy  well  Batufied.  Parker'*  Jwr,,  Et»  Toitr,  144. 

*  Parker*  Jour.,  Ex,  Tour,  155. 
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Late  in  November,  the  weatlit  r  being  pleasant, 
Parker  set  out  for  an  ex pL  n  ation  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  having  for  a  guide  litienne  Lucier,  and  being 
provided  by  McLoughlin  with  provisions  and  con- 
veniences for  the  journey.  He  went  to  Champoeg  by 
canoe,  and  thence  on  horseback  to  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, making  observations  upon  the  country  and  its 
advantages  Tor  settlement.  At  the  Mission  he  was 
joined  by  Jason  Lee,  whr)  accompanied  him  several 
miles  south,  showing  him  the  excellence  of  the  soil, 
grass,  and  timber,  and  the  pleasing  variety  of  wood 
and  prairie  in  that  part  of  the  Willamette  valley. 

On  his  return  journey  to  Fort  Vancouver  he 
preached  at  Champoeg,  to  a  coi  igrogation  of  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  visited  Mr  Edwards,  who  was 
then  teaching  a  school  at  this  place.  A  call  at  Fort 
William,  and  return  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  ike  2d  of 
December,  finished  his  explorations  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountain& 

During  Parker's  stay  at  Fort  Vancouver,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  chief  of  a  village  at  the  Cas* 
cades,  who  irished  to  talk  with  him  about  the  white 
man's  Grod.  This  chief  appeared  intelligent  and 
serious,  putting  questions  to  his  teacher  which  it 
would  have  troubled  him  to  answer,  had  the  darkness 
of  the  Indian  mind,  the  barrenness  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  Parker's  ignorance  of  it  been  less  than  they 
were.  He  wished  Mr  J?arker  to  instruct  his  children, 
both  ill  material  and  spiritual  matters,  and  was  grieved 
wliL'ii  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  inau  liad  not 
come  r.s  a  teacher.  **H<)\v  many  sleeps,"  ask(  d  the 
chief,  "before  teachers  can  rome?"  "  Agreat  nuiulKT," 
was  the  reply.  "Will  it  Ik)  moons?"  "Yes,  at  least 
two  snows."  With  a  sorrowful  countenance  the  chief 
arose  and  departed. 

About  the  middle  of  February  some  natives  from 
the  Dalles  visited  Fort  A^ancouver,  asking  to  be  |;r, 
ent  at  the  usual  Sunday  t;ervices,  couductiug  tiitjm- 

IlisT.  OR.,  Vol.  I.  8 
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8clv(  s  soberly,  and  taking  part  in  the  exen  i-e^^. 
Having  prayed  with  them,  Parker  tried  to  coiiVLV 
to  these  people  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  Chi  is- 
tiaiiitv.  When  he  had  coucluded,  the  head  chief 
desired  to  be  lieard.  He  told  Parker  that  he  had 
man}'  tiuics  piayed  to  the  great  spirit  Avithout  iind- 
ing  his  heart  h('tt(T,  but  rather  worse.  He  had  before 
listened  to  the  teacliings  of  a  white  man,  who  had 
told  him  to  observe  t!ie  sabbath  by  raising  a  ilag 
whioh  he  gave  him,  on  that  day,  by  i)raying,  siiigii^, 
and  dancing  around  tlie  tlag-stafF ;  aiul  that  he  ob- 
served these  instructions  for  a  long  tinio  without 
benefit.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  was  riglit.  ( )n  Ix'ing 
told  that  it  v/as  all  riglit  but  the  dancing,  lie  prom- 
ised to  give  that  up,  and  to  teach  his  people  the 
rii^ht  v.av.  Parker  told  this  beni<ifhted  beinj;,  who 
humbly  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  that  he  needed 
a  teaelier,  bi:t  did  not  promise  him  one,  though  he 
felt  like  weeping  over  him  ;  nor  did  he  propose  to 
send  him  one,  having  learned  very  early  in  his  ex- 
perience that  an  Indian  cannot  discriminate  between 
a  propoi^l  and  a  pronuBe.^  A  month  afterward  a 
party  of  tlie  same  natives  visited  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  related  that  since  they  had  left  off  dancing  on 
the  Bahbath  their  prayers  had  been  answered;  that 
wh(  Ti  they  were  hungry  and  prated  for  deer  their 
hunting  was  successftd.  They  again  appealed,  unsuc- 
cessfully, for  a  teacher. 

Whiter  over,  on  the  14th  of  April  Parker  bade 
farewell  to  the  inmates  of  Fort  Vancouver  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  obligatioas  under  w  liich  they  had 
placed  him.  They  had  even  declined  to  accept  any 
return  for  Indian  goods,  or  interpreter's  services  fur- 
nished him  on  his  several  excursions,  where  according 
to  custom  payment  was  made  to  his  native  crew  in 
shirts  and  blanketa  His  design  was  to  go  back  to  the 
Nez  Percys,  to  whom  he  felt  oound  by  their  cervices 
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of  the  previous  year,  and  by  his  promises  made  to 
tlieiu  at  that  time.  To  the  Cayuses,  also,  he  had  given 
his  word  to  return  and  meet  them  in  the  spring  at 
Port  Walla  Walla.  Further,  his  intention  was  to 
explore  the  country  as  far  as  possible  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Columbia  with  reference  to  mission  stations, 
and  til  en  to  return  to  Green  Kiver  to  meet  Whitman 
and  his  associatea 

Einl>arking  in  a  canoe  belonging  to  a  chief  from  the 
Dalles,  he  set  out  with  a  chance  company  of  Indians, 
half-breeds,  and  white  men,  on  the  second  daj  out 
meeting  with  Captain  Wyetii  returning  from  his  fort 
on  Sns^e  River,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  words 
as  their  canoes  passed.  At  the  Dalles  horses  were 
hired  from  the  natives  to  take  him  above  the  narrows, 
where  was  a  bateau  which  conveyed  him  to  Walla 
Walla,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th,  finding  a  num- 
ber of  Nez  Percys  and  Cayuses  awaiting  him.  He 
remained  two  weeks  instructing  them,  laeing  treated 
with  such  kindness  as  to  inspire  a  hope  that  their 
disposition  to  leam  was  more  than  the  mere  love  of 
novelty.  The  only  opposition  to  his  teachings  was 
made  by  a  Cayuse  chief,  who  would  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  monogamous  marriage  with  the  readiness 
of  the  Nez  Perc^,  declaring  he  would  not  part  with 
any  of  his  wives,  but  as  he  was  old  and  had  always 
lived  in  sin,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  change  his  prac- 
tices, and  he  preferred  to  go  to  the  place  of  burning. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Parker  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Green  Kiver,  in  company  with 
several  Nez  Percds,  spending  a  night  at  an  encamp- 
ment of  this  tril)c,  and  witnessing  tlie  burial  of  a 
child, ^"  at  the  head  of  wliose  grave  the  Indians  pre- 
pared to  place  a  cross,  wlien  lie  interrupted  them,  and 
oroide  tlie  symhol  in  pieces,  telling  theui  that  tliey 
should  i)]ace  a  stone  instead,  to  which  thov  readilv 
consented^'    Parker  excuses  liimself  for  tliis  hy  saying 

For  manners  and  customs  of  the  ^cz  Perc^,  Cayuses,  aud  Walla  Wallas, 
•9*  Iftitiiie  RacBaf  i  310. 
^Smei*»  Letten,  212. 
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thai  the  Ti^HMg  ^ere  more  likely  to  make  the  cnm 
a  stepping-stone  to  idolatry  than  to  understand  its 
spiritual  8i<>^nl(icance;  not  appearing  to  perceive  that 
he  was  dealing  with  savages  who  were  already  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'* 
.Vfter  travelling  several  days  to  the  Kooskooskie 
Iliver,  Parker,  dreading  the  terrible  Salmon  Hiver 
^fountains,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death  the  year 
before,  tried  to  persuade  the  Nez  Percds  to  take  the 
Grande  Bonde  and  Snake  Hiver  route  usuallj  trav- 
elled by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  s  parties.  As 
the  Indians^  however,  preferred  the  Salmon  River 
route,  which  avoided  the  hostile  Blackfoot  warriorB, 
he  changed  his  des^,  and  after  sending  letters  by 

''As  thia  niLitaku  of  l';irk>  r'.-t  aftcrwanl  a«8umeil  serious  iuiport,  some 
cx]ilanatioii  ahouM  Ik:  iii.i  a-  <.f  tlie  religious  i  leaa  o{  tbd  natives  Relvictjd 
liy  liiiii  as  mmt  hojieful  and  tca<  Iia1>le.  It  will  ]>o  rcTnembcretl  that  fi.e 
l>allo.i  iH;oj*Ie  obscr\'cil  Suiulay  oti  a  huliilay,  iu  the  nuiaiicr  of  tho  L'athoiic 
church.  Parker  himself  explains  iu  a  nr>t6,  p.  254,  tliat  the  reason  assigned 
to  him  for  <laucing  being  incln.lr  l  in  tlu  ir  rerc ttumials  w:w  the  fear  t'lat  if 
it  were  forbidden  they  could  not  be  iaLi.i  i:.^tcd  lu  pure  worsliip;  obvi«>iul .  this 
reason  was  not  furnished  him  by  tho  natives  themselves.  Again,  in  rclatitig 
the  eircu instance  of  the  burial  cross,  ho  remarks  that  tlu  v  haa  pruljably  ]k>-i\ 
t<»ld  by  8ume  Innjuois,  a  few  of  Miiom  he  ha«l  seen  wist*  oi  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, to  plaee  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  gnivc,  again  showing  he  was  not 
M'holly  ignorant  of  Ju'liari  theolo-^y  in  thia  quarter.  Siit  a,  in  lits //,%'.^ry  - / 
iJui  Cal/iolic  Mii*j<'ioni<,  4u7,  says  that  some  Iroquois  f«»ruieiiy  of  the  Coughaa- 
wa^Catliolic  mis^iiou,  joinc«l  tli  -  Fiatheads  previous  to  1820,  the  trilxs  be- 
coming christianized  alK>ut  that  time,  through  tlieir  example;  and  that  their 
«lesire  f<ir  toiicherslcd  to  tlic  i>ilgrimage  to  St  l^ouis  before  mentionetl.  They 
continued  in  the  ceremonials  and  itracticcs  of  the  churcli,  daily  ofiering  up 
prayers  to  (Jod,  and  kcejjing  the  sabljath.  Tliis  a<,'rees  with  the  olwervations 
of  Bonneville  in  1S.T4,  whosavs  the  Fiatheads,  Xez  Perc<?3,  and  Cayiisea  had 
a  atroiig  devotion.d  feeling,  but  8j»eak»  of  it  as  Huccessfully  cultivate  •!  l  y 
Bomc  of  the  liu«l«on'8  Bay  Company's  people.  So  far  as  Mr  Pamlmin  ot 
Walla  Walla  is  concenieil,  this  I  l>elieve  to  be  the  truth,  but  not  of  t?io  coni- 
pany's  servants  gtjuerally,  a-s  Dunn  in  hi.*  lll^tonf  of  the  Oirjon  TeiTifoiy, 
IHlf  informs  us,  they  having  occasion  to  blame  themselves  for  their  neglect. 
So  well  advwioed  in  the  l^ristiaa  religion  were  the  trib^  mentioned,  ac- 
conliug  to  lionnevillc,  that  tliey  would  not  raise  their  camps  on  Sumlay,  n(ir 
Hah,  hunt,  or  trade  on  that  (lay  except  iu  cases  of  severe  necessity,  but 
pasaeil  a  portion  of  the  day  in  religious  oeremonim,  the  eMeb  leading  the 
devotions,  and  afterwanl  giving  a  sort  of  .sermon  upon  abstaining  from  lyin^ 
stealing,  cheating,  and  quarrelling,  and  tlie  duty  of  being  hospitable  to 
strangers.  Prayers  and  exhortations  were  also  nuule  in  the  morning  on  week 
dayM,  olten  by  tho  chief  on  horseback,  moving  slowly  about  tho  ftuiip,  aad 
giving  his  instructions  in  a  loud  voice,  the  |>eople  liatening  with  attention, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  respcMMling  one  word  in  unison,  apparently 
equivalent  tn  anu  n.  \Vhih-  tlx  -r  i  '  i < nioiiials  were  gfi^L;  on  every  einiiloy- 
meut  was  suspended.  If  au  Indian  was  riding  by,  he  dismouuted,  ana  aV 
teiwle<l  with  reverence  until  the  conclusion.  \Ynen  the  chief  had  finidiod,  he 
•aid,  '  I  have  done, '  upon  which  there  was  aa  exdamatioa  in  uniaoii.    *  With 
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Vac  Indians  to  T)r  Whitman  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States,  lie  turned  back  to  the  Columbia  Kiver, 
detennined  to  take  the  sea  route  home. 

No  longer  lacking  for  time,  he  decided  to  make 
furtlier  explorations  for  mission  stations,  and  noted 
with  favor  the  upper  part  of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley 
as  a  site  for  an  establishment,  the  only  objection  to  it, 
in  his  mind,  being  that  it  was  not  central  for  the  Nez 
Percys,  Caynses,  and  WaUa  Wallas,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  amission.  "How  easily,"  he  says,  *'mipfht 
th('  ploiiorli  go  through  these  valleys^  and  what  rich 
and  abundant  harvests  might  be  gathered  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  But  even  now  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  these  Tast  plains,  including  millions  of  acres,  3rields 

tfaoM  ndigimu  MTvioea,' saya  Bonneville,  '  prolMbly  derived  from  the  white 

uu-a,  the  trilKJS  aliove  nif  nlinnrd  min  :lf  miihr  nf  tlu  ir  o\>\  Iiuliaii  (.'i-n  iii.  - 
uial4;  such  as  ilaucing  to  the  ca<lenco  <>l  a  mmg  or  i)aUa<l,  M'hich  is  fiiiuv.raiiy 
dotie  in  a  large  Uwlge  proviileil  for  the  puqwae.  Besides  Sniiilnys,  tney  like- 
■W'uu  ohservo  the  cnriliii;il  holidays  of  tin-  Komnn  Catliolic  <"?iiirch.'  InUnj'tt 
Voinm-iUc'it  Ailtmtiirr'*,  35i>-lK).  Saya  John  Wyeth,  who  aUo  ^ivca  thu«e 
■ava'^es  a  good  chttracter:  '  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  their  religion.  I  saw 
iiothin;r  li".;e  images,  or  any  ohjecta  of  woi-xhiji  whatever,  and  yet  they  ap- 
(>oarcd  to  keep  a  sabbath,  for  there  id  a  day  on  which  tk«y  <lo  not  hunt  nor 
gamble,  bat  sit  moping  all  day,  and  look  like  fools,  llicre  certainly  ap> 
pearcd  amnri^  fluim  an  honor,  or  ron^riencc,  and  sense  of  justice,  llipy 
would  <lo  wluit  thuy  promised,  and  return  our  strayed  hor^jud  and  lost 
articles.'  Om/on,  54.  Townsend  was  cqcially  struck  with  the  religious  char* 
nrt  r  of  the  Nez  Pcrct's  and  Cayuses,  and  after  describing  tJunr  family  wor- 
tdiiy,  c*«ncluile8  by  saying:  '  1  never  wa-s  more  gratilied  by  a;»y  exhibition  iu 
my  life.  TIte  huinbL*,  Bu)Mlne<l,  and  beseechi:ig  looks  of  the  poor  untutored 
Ijcinf^  who  were  calUng  upon  their  heavenly  father  to  forgive  tlieir  sins,  and 
continue  his  mercies  to  them,  and  the  evident  and  heart-felt  sincerity  wliich 
characterizetl  the  whole  scene,  was  truly  afiecting,  and  very  impressive. '  iVrf r., 
107.  Klijah  \Vlute»  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Oregon  SpeHfUor  of  liovcmbcr  12,  li>4ti, 
says:  *  Indeed,  the  red  men  of  that  region  woul<l  almost  ieem  to  Iw  of  a  differ* 
cnt  order  from  thus»i  M'ith  wliom  wo  have  been  in  more  familiar  intercourse.* 
Parker  himsull  often  remarked  npon  t^te  reverence  and  attention  with  which 
the  Flatheads  and  Nes  Perc^  listened  to  his  devotional  exercises,  in  which 
tliey  joined  %v!lh  an  iiit<  lli;:t  la-o  that  siur]>ri-;(  d  Mm.  The  efTtx-t  of  the 
teaching  thoy  had  some  time  had,  was  apnarcut  iu  the  exhibition  of  that  hoe- 
piislity,  care  for  others,  and  general  gooa  eondncttowhieh  he  often  referred. 
<>u  one  of  lii.-t  journeys  with  tin  >c  people  he  says;  'One  sa1>l»ath  <lay  alumt 
ei^ht  in  the  morning,  some  of  the  chiefs  came  to  me  and  asked  where  tliey 
should  assemble.  I  asked  them  if  they  coold  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
willows  wl;i(h  skirted  tlio  stream  of  water  on  which  we  were  encainj>i<L 
They  tiiougUt  not.  1  then  iut^uired  if  tliey  could  not  take  t'le  noles  of  »onte 
of  their  lodges  and  constmcta  shade.  They  thought  they  could;  and  with- 
(.nt  any  ntluT  directinns  went  and  made  prrjt;iratinn,  and  aliout  elevi-n 
o  clock  came  and  said,  they  were  rea«ly  for  wo.  ^'.iip.  I  foun  I  tliom  all  a^- 
sombL'd,  men,  women,  and  chihlren,  betwe.  u  tmir  and  tive  hundred,  in 
what  I  would  call  a  ?i;inrtu;iry  of  (Jod,  constnicted  w  itli  tli<':r  lo.l  -e,«,  iir.irly 
one  hundred  feet  leUoj  aud  about  twenty  tcet  wide;  and  all  were  arraiii^ud 
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in  such  pif (fusion,  that  not  the  fiftieth  part  becomes 
the  food  of  organic  Hfe.**** 

A  mission  located  in  this  valley  hu  believed  would 
draw  to  itself  a  settlement  of  the  Indians,  ^\  ho  would 
cultivate  the  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  were 
taiifj^lit  sacred  things.  Accordingly,  he  selected  for  a 
mission  station  a  spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Walla 
Vv'alla  Kiver,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  now 
known  as  Mill  Creek,  where  there  was  a  small  valley 
covered  luxuriantly  with  rye  grass,  li  oiii  \\  hic  h  the 
Indians  ealled  it  Waiilatpa,  or  Waiilatpu.^*  It  was 
not  the  most  cheerful  of  sites  for  a  homestead,  being 
surrounded  almost  entirely  by  hi<jh  roll  in*:;  hills  cov- 
ered  with  coarse  bunch-grass;  but  it  furnislied  water 
and  wood,  and  presented  a  certain  pictures(|ueness 
wliieh  its  very  isolation  enhanced.  It  was  but  twenty- 
tw  o  miles  from  Fort  Walla  AValla,  wliieli  was  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  recommendation  to  a  solitary 
white  lamily." 

in  rows,  throu^'h  the  length  of  the  bnilding,  vpcnt  fheir  knees,  vriih  a  nar« 
row  ti:|iare  in  the  mitUUe,  longtliu  ise,  rp?«rml)ling  an  aiolo.  The  whole  area 
within  was  cariit-ted  with  their  Urcnsod  akiiis,  aitU  they  Were  all  attire<l  in  their 
best.  The  chiefs  were  arran^ted  in  a  Beniicirele  at  the  end  which  I  was  to 
occnpy.  I  could  not  have  believed  they  had  the  means,  or  couKl  liave  known 
liow  to  haT«  conatnictod  so  convenient  atul  so  decent  a  place  for  wornhip,  anil 
e8i>ecially  aa  it  was  the  first  time  tJiey  had  ha»l  public  worship.  The  whole 
■ight  taken  together  sensiblv  affected  me,  and  filled  me  with  astonishment; 
and  I  felt  as  though  it  was  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  They 
all  continued  in  their  kneeling  position  (hiring  singing  and  ]>n\yiT,  and  when 
I  cloiied  prayer  with  anwn,  they  all  said  what  was  equivalent  ia  their  laa- 
gimge  to  amen.  And  when  I  ootxiTnenoed  the  sermon,  they  mink  huk  npon 
ill  fir  heels.'  Fnrlrr'/i  Jour.,  Er.  Tour,  97-S.  Nothing  couM  lio  moro  evitfent 
thau  that  at  some  time  some  iuflueatial  and  competent  teacher  had  laid  the 
foondatiom  of  religion  and  morality  with  conseientioiu  eare.   Who  he  was, 

■Whenco  \\v  citnii-,  or  wliitln/r  In-  wi-nt,  is  almost  pur-  ]y  conjectural.  The  ex- 
planation given  by  Sliua  is  rcpeateil  in  Strickland's  MiMsioM,  120. 

"Notwithstanding  this  early  recognition  by  Pkrker  of  tiie  north  of  the 

Walla  Walla  Valli  y  for  settlement,  it  was  (liirfy  years  bofort;  it  In  ^an  to  be 
Cjitcemed  for  farming  purposes;  and  another  decade  had  passed  ere  the  fact  was 
accepted  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  prodnctive  wheat-Helds  of  the  worhl. 

'  Plave  of  Rye  Orass.'  This  word  is  commonly  spi  Ued  with  ;i  terniinal 
u  iuHtcml  ut  ((,  which  some  say  changes  its  signilicatiou,  athrmiug  titat  a  is 
the  proper  termination  for  the  w<ir<l  with  the  alK>ve  meaning. 

Undoubtedly,  this  pjiot  was  tlie  c'loice  of  Parker,  though  in  Oratj  M  /fisf. 
Or.,  105-^,  the  reader  la  ma  le  to  lHjh»;ve  that  the  choice  was  left  to  Wlut- 
man.  Parker  s?iys  that  after  eneamping  for  a  niyht  on  the  'upper  part  of 
t!ie  Walla  Walla  lti\er,'  he  rode  twenty-two  miles  and  arri\e<l  at  Walla 
Walla.  Whituian  may  have  selected  a  spot,  not  tiiu  identical  uue,  lu  the 
lame  vicimty. 
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At  the  time  Parker  made  his  selection  of  Waii- 
latpu  he  was  alone,  except  so  far  as  he  was  surrounded 
by  Indians,  who  overtook  him  and  liis  Nez  Pero^ 
^uide,  and  continued  with  him  out  of  curiosity  or 
mter^  To  these  he  undoubtedly  comnmnicated  his 
intention  of  founding  a  mission  at  this  spot,  and  prob- 
ably obtained  their  sanction,  as  they  were  ea^er  to 
have  a  mission  established  among  them.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  his  account  of  his  journey, 
which  indicates  that  he  offered  the  Cayuses,  whose 
country  it  was,  anything  in  payment  for  the  land,  or 
tliat  &e  subject  was  aiscussed.  On  the  contraiy, 
having  no  interpreter  with  bim,  be  mentions  a  diffi- 
culty m  communicating  with  the  Indians;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  at  this  time  the  Cayuses  set  any  value 
on  land  required  for  an  individual  farm.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  to  be  a 
mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  not  of 
zliii  Uiibsiunaries.^* 

**In  Bruiulkt's  AutJifutU'  Account  qf  the  Murtlcr  of  Dr  Whitman,  2.1,  is  a 
•tatement  by  Jol>n  Touniii,  wliich  must  be  taken  with  allowance.  Toupin, 
wIjo  wa«  interprettjr  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  from  1824  to  1841.  first  avers  that 
Mr  Parkvr  iitade  the  selection  of  the  luissioii  Ntatiou  in  18.3o,  which  xa  not 
{  oNsiblc,  M  durinjj  this  j<iiimey  he  proceeiled  to  Fort  Vancouver  with  the 
Wtilay  of  only  one  day  t<)  arrange  for  hia  uassage  tU»wn  the  river.  Thi3  niiglit 
)mve  been  simply  an  error  in  <late,  did  not  Toupin  go  on  to  say  that  Mr 
iWker,  in  company  witli  Mr  Pand>run,  an  American,  and  himself  as  inter* 
prcter,  wc-nt  tirat  to  Waiilatpu,  a  place  belonging  to  three  chieftj  of  the 
i  'ayuacs,  where  he  met  them  by  aiinointtnent  to  select  a  site  for  a  mis.siou  for 
'•Vhitnian,  who,  ho  told  them,  would  come  in  the  '  following  spring ' — whelreM, 
if  the  error  waa  iu  date,  it  would  have  been  the  following  autumn  that  he 
iiromised  them  that  they  would  see  Whitman.  From  the  Cayuses,  sayi 
Toupin,  Parker  went  to  the  Nez  Perces,  almut  one  luuidrcd  and  twenty-five 
Miles  distant,  on  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  KtKjskooskie,  or  ( 'learwater, 
S;?ven  or  eight  miles  from  the  ]>lacc  afterwarvU  choeien  ior  the  Nez  Percti  mis- 
Clou,  where  he  made  the  same  promises.  'Next  spring  there  will  cornea 
Missionary  to  establish  himself  here  and  take  a  piece  of  land;  but  he  will  not 
take  it  for  nothing;  you  shall  l>e  paid  every  year;  this  is  the  Anicrican 
iashion«*  The  facts  as  ^iven  by  Parker  show  that  the  o:dy  occa.sions  when 
lie  ♦-ruld  have  been  at  Waiilatpu  were  tJiose  when  he  w;ui  aUirio  with  a  cliance 
company  of  Indians,  and  williout  «u  interpreter.  So  imiH>rtant  a  cir^  uin- 
stauce  asafomiai  mooting  of  hitnsclf  with  the  chiefs  and  interpreter,  witnessed 
by  Panjbrun,  and  an  AjJif.Tican.  would  not  have  gone  unnientioni.><l,  wlu*n 
so  slight  a  fact  as  a  ride  with  ^^ambnin  to  the  contbience  of  the  Snake  ami 
Columbia  rivers  is  carefully  n'cc»rdeil;  therefore  it  woid.l  seem  that  the  stoiy 
«if  Toupin  was  invetited  to  servo  a  puriiose;  and  that  Parker,  wlio  wm  so 
cATcf ul  of  bis  word,  did  not  proiuiae  tae  Cognises  payment  ur  ouuual  rent  for 
Uicir  UnU. 
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Retui  iiinsf  to  Walla  Walla,  Parker  made  arrange- 
iiients  lor  a  tour  u|)  the  north  branch  of  tho  Columbia 
to  Voiij  Colville,  the  most  northern  post  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  on  that  river,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  exjjected  to  meet  other  tribes  than  those  he 
had  seen,  and  to  gain  much  interesting  information. 


I'.UiKLJt  S  TltAVELil. 


In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  Painbrun,  who 
procured  for  him  Indian  tjfuides.  and  chose  two  Kn  iich 
voya<xenrs  to  be  liis  assistants,  otie  of  whom  spoke 
the  JMinlish  lanj^ua^^e,  thonjj;h  ini|)crfcctlv.  In  order 
to  sec  more  of  th(?  country  and  the  natives,  it  was 
decided  to  travel  with  horses,  rather  than  by  boat 
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in  going  up  the  river,  and  to  pass  by  way  of  the 
SpoKane  countiy,  lea^nc^  the  great  bend  of  the 
Columbia  a  long  distance  to  the  left. 

The  23d  of  May  being  fixed  upon  for  beginning  his 
journey,  the  first  da/s  travel  brought  him  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Pavilion  or  Palouse  River,  up  which 
la^  his  course  to  the  head  of  the  Spokane  River.  At 
this  first  encampment  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Palouses,  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Nez  Pered 
nation,  whom  ho  paid  for  assisting  him  to  cross  to  tho 
nortli  side  of  Snake  River.  IVssing  over  hills  and 
valleys  destitute  of  trees,  and  meeting  with  several 
villages  of  Xez  I\Tee8  and  S|Hjkanes,  he  eneamped 
the  close  of  the  seeond  dav  at  (  ne  of  the  latter,  his 
guides  explaining  to  theni  the  ohjeet  of  liis  ^  isit  to 
their  country,  at  which  they  expres^d  their  satisi'ac- 
tion. 

On  tlu'  third  dny  the  guides  missed  the  trail,  and 
tin-  traveller  was  nearly  lost  on  the  trackless  prairie; 
but  they  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  party  nf  Spokanes, 
one  of  N\  lioui  consented  to  show  tliem  the  way  to  the 
Spokane  Kiver,  leading  the  party  to  withm  sight  of 
a  lake,  and  t<^]]ing  them  that  on  the  east  side  of  it  was 
the  main  trail  leading  to  their  destination. 

Wliat  struck  Parker  with  astonishment  wa.s  the 
conduct  of  his  now  guide  in  refusing:  to  go  with  him 
to  the  river,  though  he  offered  a  large  reward  for 
the  service.  I  have  shown  the  way ;  you  cannot 
mis^  it;  why  should  I  allow  you  to  pay  me  for  un- 
necessary labor  r*  inc  juired  this  punctilious  sjivage ;  nor 
could  he  be  persuaded  from  his  determination.  This 
conscientiousness,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  which 
would  have  been  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  civilized 
habits,  so  moved  the  missionary  that  he  not  only  paid 
him  well  on  the  spot,  but  afterward  sent  him  a  pres- 
ent of  powder  and  ball 

Crossing  the  Spokane  River  on  the  27th,  his  ferry- 
man gu^ed  him  to  the  principal  village,  wliere  there 
was  a  small  fiold  of  flourishing  potatoes,  pease,  beans. 
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and  (»ther  vegetables,  the  first  instance  of  native 
agriculture  Parker  had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  although  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
would  at  any  time  have  encoun^ed  the  Indians  in 
planting  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  forts,  had  they 
cared  to  cultivate  the  soiL  The  Indians  about  Puget 
Sound,  more  than  any  others,  seem  to  have  taken  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  for  food, 

Encamping  for  the  night,  sixty  miles  from  Colville, 
he  found  many  Spokanes  and  Nez  Percds  gathered, 
who  had  heard  from  others  that  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion was  passing  through  the  country,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  see  and  listen  to  so  great  a  personage. 
They  hrought  with  them,  with  wise  forethought,  an 
interpret<u'  of  their  own,  a  voung  h>[u>kane,  wlio  liad 
atten<le<l  school  at  the  Red  Iviver  settlement,  and  wJio 
undeistood  English  fairly.  There  was  |ii csent  also  a 
Nez  Peree  c1ii»'f  who  knew  the  Spokane  tt)ngue.  For 
tlieir  editieatiou  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
evening,  and  as  the  interpreter  rendered  the  sermon 
into  S[>nkane.  the  Nez  Perce  transhited  it  into  his 
language,  whidi  was  done  without  disturbance,  and 
was  entirely  the  idea  of  the  Indians  themselves.  So 
wonderfully  interesting  did  the  preacher  find  these 
people,  that  lie  regarded  it  as  a  s[)ocial  providence 
that  h«-  liad  suii'ered  several  detentions  which  pre- 
vented his  passing  tliem;  and  as  he  rode  next  day 
through  a  very  fertile  but  narrow  valley  extending 
iiortli  and  south  for  fifty  miles,  lie  settled  in  his 
mind  that  here  too  should  be  a  mission,  from  which 
the  trilx's  of  the  Spokanes,  Cccurs  (riViene,  Pends 
d'OreUle,  and  Shuyelpi,  or  Kettle  Falls,  could  all  be 
reached. 

Beaching  Fort  Colville  after  a  hard  ride,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  in  an  almost  starving  condition, 
having  exhausted  his  supplies,  he  found  himself  just 
too  late  to  see  McDonald,  the  gentleman  in  charge, 
who  had  a  few  days  before  gone  with  the  annual 
brigade  to  Fort  Vancouver.    Every  attention  was 
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paid  toward  making  him  comfortaMe  by  the  people 
at  the  fort,  but  his  visit  extended  onJy  over  the 
sabbath,  which  he  spent  as  usual  in  preaching,  and 
teaching  the  Indians.  On  the  SOth  he  journeyed  to 
the  Grande  Coulee,  in  whose  deep  chasm  a  night  was 
passed.  He  was  again  lost  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
^eat  plain  of  the  Columbia;  but  more  by  his  own 
judgment  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  guides 
he  made  his  way  safely  to  Fort  Okanagan. 

At  this  place  he  made  no  stay,  but  obtaining  a 
bateau  and  two  natives  to  assist  the  voyageurs,  set 
out  OH  liis  return  by  river,  sendino^  his  guides  with 
the  liursus  to  Walla  Walla,  where  he  ari-ived  the  3d 
of  June,  having  been  eleven  days,  Sundays  excepted, 
in  the  biiddle  or  bateau.  After  a  rest  of  two  days  lio 
left  for  Fort  A'ancouvor,  where  he  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  evening  of  the  Dtli,  and  took  passai^a-  in  one  of 
the  fur  conipauy's  vessels  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  Parker  s 
resiflence  of  several  months  at  Fort  Vancouver,  that 
thenee  oriiriiiated  the  praetiee  of  assembHnir  the 
Canadians  twice  every  Sunday,  and  reading  to  them 
in  French  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  and  a  semion ; 
which  practice  was  kept  up  until  the  arrival  of  Mi 
Beaver. 

Before  leaving  Oregon  Parker  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  steam-vessel  into  the  coast ini^  service  of 
the  company.  This  was  the  Beaver,  whicli  arrived  in 
the  Columbia  Hiver  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  on 
which  Parker  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  the 
fort  took  an  excursion  on  the  14th  of  June  around 
Wapato  Island,  indulging  during  their  enjoyment  in 
"a  tiuin  of  j^rospective  reflections  upon  the  probable 
changes  which  would  take  place  in  these  remote 
regions  in  a  verv  few  years,  and  in  the  dream  *'a 
new  empire  be  adfded  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 


"  Par1xr*9  Jam-.,  Rr.  Tour,  310-1 1 ,    This  pioneer  ateftmbnat  on  the  Pacific 

0<'oan  wa.-*  rnrnniathlcil  li\  ( 'aptiii.  TXivid  H<>rnc>,  her  cniijiorM>»*Tii_' tin-  .Vrrr«/, 
Ko^al,  maiiter.    S>liti  wa«  a  low-pressure,  sidu- wh«icl  utcanicr,  1  lo  toua  rcgiater. 
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On  the  18th  of  June  Parker  took  final  leave 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  .-mailed  for  Honolidu,  where  lie 
was  rotiiptilled  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  December 
lor  a  vessel  to  the  United  States,  reaching  his  home 
in  Itlmca  the  2'6d  of  May,  liaving  travelled 

28,000  miles. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  explo- 
latlon  ordered  l>v  the  Aiiiericau  Board.  When  Mr 
l^arker  decided  to  proceed  alone,  T)r  W  hitman  turned 
back  with  the  caravan  to  St  Louis  for  t\\c  next  year's 
supplies,  reaching  the  Missouri  frontier  late  in  the 
autumn  of  18 '15.  The  business  in  hand  was  some- 
thing r<  <piiring  all  his  superabundant  energy,  for 
l)efore  spring  he  must  bring  into  the  service  of  the 
Pre4)yterian  nii-  ions  in  Oregon  pers<^i?s  enough  to 
set  up  at  least  two  stations,  one  among  the  Flatheads 
and  one  among  the  Nez  Perces. 

To  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Christians,  he  took  with 
him  tvvo  Indian  lads,  as  did  Colun)bus,  Pizarro,  and 
Wvetli.  and  as  do  others,  down  to  the  Indian  agents 
and  military  men  of  the  present  day,  when  wishing  to 
interest  the  public  in  alien  and  savage  races.  With 
these  he  went  directly  to  the  missionary  board,  and 
reported  the  field  of  mission  work  west  of  the  Bocky 

tmilt  at  Elackwell,  England.  Her  pa4l<llc- wheels  were  small  and  well  forwanU 
She  carriod  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  ariitana-nt  4  six-poundeni,  with  a  largo 
supply  of  Hiiiall-arina.  Tim  decks  were  protectetl  by  lK>ar<Uag-uettin^,  tha 
nati  ve«  beiuu  restricted  to  the  autgw^y*  for  accoM.  After  luaviug  the  Colum  • 
bia  in  1837  she  never  afterward  entereil  it,  litit  wm  «ngageil  in  coasting  the 
northern  seas,  cnlloctiiig  furs,  and  .sii  ii[)lyin^(  the  northern  fort  s.  ThissteaiiuT 
entered  the  harbors  of  Eaquimalt  aiid  Victoria  iu  lb36.  She  was  iu  1881  a 
tug  in  the  latter  harW,  Seattle  fntelUffeneer,  Jan.  1,  1881;  Fiuhtjtton*»  V.  I. 
ami  X    M'.  Coiut,  MS  .  11 

'"^  With  the  departure  of  Mr  Parker  from  Oreuou  cuds  his  relation  to  ita 
history.  He  pubfuhed  in  1838  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  JaumtUttf  an  BrfthHiig  TVwr 
fu  i/n,,ff  tJ,/  Ilu  lii  Mn-uif-t'ns.  tln>  fir-.-t  p'  tn.-il  report  of  tin-  country  and  the 
Xudaiu  tribija  since  the  expedition  <il  Lewi«  and  (  lat  ko,  il  we  uxeupt  the  partial 
accminta  of  Kclley.  William  Strong  of  Portland  remarks  in  his  ///>/.  Or., 
MS.,  23,  tli.it  hn  wa«  a  proof-rcn'li  r  on  IVirkrr's  lM>ok,  Mlif  first  book  iu 
regard  to  the  country  by  au  American.'  I'arkor's  rt;iiiiirki.  upon  the  gLo^rapliy, 
geology,  diinate,  prodnctiona,  and  possibilities  of  tiie  then  unsettltMl  (>rL<:ou 
tt'rritory  show  cln-ic  .  Kst  rvation.  ami  supplcmc-ntiiiir  lii-*  "vt-n  discovi  riLH  with 
iuforuiatiou  contributed  by  the  geutlemeu  at  Turt  Vancouver,  formed  a  laitfi- 
lui  and  valuable  account  of  the  country. 
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Mountains  as  ripe  and  waiting  for  the  harvestera  Yet 
he  seemed  unable  to  awaken  sufficient  enthusiasm  in 
individual  members  of  the  church  to  draw  them  from 
theu*  comfortable  Bresides  into  the  storms  of  March, 
which  they  must  face  to  ioin  a  caravan  for  the  sum- 
mer journey  over  a  homeless  wilderness.  For  it  was 
iaiiiiiies,  not  single  men,  whom  Whitman  wished  to 
establish  an  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  In  his 
ditKcLilty,  and  fully  determined  to  return  liiniself  as  a 
uiissiunary,  he  appealed  successfully  to  ^liss  Xarcissa 
Prentiss,  daughter  of  Judge  Prentiss  of  Prattsbursf, 
New  York,  and  in  February  1836  they  were  mai  rlud. 
Mi*s  Whitman  was  a  brij^^ht,  fresh-looking  woman, 
with  blue  eyes  and  fair  liair,  good  figure  and  ]>l<'nsant 
voice,  more  than  conmionlv  attractive  in  perboii  and 
manner,  besides  bt-ing  well  educated,  and  soraetbuig 
of  a  (-(Mitrast  to  Irt  husl)and  in  her  careful  habits 
and  regard  for  small  refinements,  l^ut  one  man  and 
woman  could  not  go  alone  into  this  new  world,  as 
did  the  primal  pair,  and  Whitman  sought  some  other 
husband  and  wife  to  accompany  them.  He  had,  liow- 
ever,  started  on  his  westward  journey  in  March,  before 
he  found  at  Pittsbui^»  on  his  route,  the  Kev.  H.  H. 
Spalding  and  wife,  newly  married,  graduated  only  a 
sliort  time  before  from  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  female  college  near  it  in  the  suburbs  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  who  were  already  on  their  way  to  the 
Osages  as  missionaries. 

Mr  Spalding  was  considered  a  man  of  plain,  practical 
talents,  more  esteemed  for  his  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  for  his  gifts,  yet  honored  as  a  zealous  and 
comparatively  successful  missionary.  Mrs  Eliza  Spald- 
ing, daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Hart,  of  Oneida 
Ck>un1y,  New  York,  had  been  taught  to  spin,  weave, 
and  make  clothing,  as  well  as  to  cook.  These  were  ex- 
cellent attainment  for  anew  country ;  added  to  which 
she  was  an  apt  Unguist,  and  something  of  an  artist  in 
water-colors,  both  of  which  acquirements  proved  of 
use  in  the  missionary  work,  the  first  in  catching  the 
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native  tongues,  the  second  in  teaching  by  rude  but 
vigorous  pictures  what  could  not  be  conveyed  with 
force  in  language.  The  tall,  slender,  plain,  dark 
woman,  with  few  clianns  of  voice  or  feature,  saga- 
oions,  decided,  sympathizing,  and  faithful,  won  the 
<  <)ii (ill*  lire  of  all  about  hor.  What  she  lacked  in 
personal  eliarnis  slie  made  up  in  the  excellences  of 
her  character,  taking  for  her  own  standard  that  of 
the  liigliest  in  pious  life.  She  was  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  work  of  a  missionary,  and  found  the  reward 
of  self-sacrifice  in  elevation  of  spirit/* 

NotliiiiL^  could  have  been  more  opportune  for 
Whitman's  purpos^c  titan  meetinj^  these  jH'ople,  to 
whom  he  ininiediately  proposed  to  cliange  tlieir  des- 
tination, and  join  him  in  his  mission  biyond  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  SpalcHnjr  hesitated  on  account 
of  his  wift^'s  di'licate  health,  ar.d  as.  too  hazardous 
an  adventuje  Ibr  women,  but  Mrs  Spalding  asked 
twenty-four  hours  for  prayerful  consideration,  which 
ended  in  their  undertaking  the  mission.  Innnediate 
preparations  were  made  for  the  more  extended  jour- 
ney, and  Mrs  Spalding,  without  returning  to  the 
home  of  her  parents,  set  her  face  toward  the  far-off 
Oregon. 

The  company  of  four,  with  a  reenforcement  for  the 
Pawmee  niissicm  of  Dunbar  and  Allis,  now  proceeded 
to  Liberty,  Miasouri,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
fifth  Oregon  missionary,  William  H.  Gray  of  Utica, 
New  York,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  mechanic  ,  and 
secular  aid  to  tlie  mission.*"  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  tall  of  stature,  with  fine  black  eyes,  with- 
out special  education,  but  having  pronounced  natural 
abilities,  of  quick  feelings,  and  a  good  hater  where  his 
jealousy  was  aroused. 

The  Indian  bovs,  John  and  Richard,  were  of  the 
party,  and  before  leaving  the  frontier,  a  boy  of  six- 

<^  Prrrifr  r.'  ff'  r  cf  .Vr  Sp'iMing,  LeotuTO  of  Mr  Spalding,  in  AOmg  Statu 
BiglUi  Dci/iocrat,  J&u.  11,  I6'i8. 

**Om»*t  Hkt.  Or,,  112;     8,  Or,,  if.  A  Co.  dahu,  160-00. 
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teen  years,  named  Miles  Goodyear,  from  Iowa,  asked 
tlie  privilejTfe  of  joining  the  company  as  ser\  ant  and 
lierder.  He  peri'ormed  liis  duties  satisfactorily  until 
he  arrived  at  Wyeth's  Fort,  on  Snake  lliver,  where 
he  left  tiiem  to  follow  a  fur-huutiuig  expedition. 

EnouLcli  lias  already  been  said  of  the  mode  of  travel 
with  tliL'  fur  compwiny's  caravans,  but  sinee  this  was 
the  tirst  attempt  of  whiff  women  to  cross  the  great 
plains,  |iut  down  on  tlie  nia])s  of  that  <lay  as  a  desert 
count rv,  lut  me  n 'capitulate  so  far  as  to  sliow  the 
outiit  of  these  two  women,  celebrated  by  Presbytt^naa 
writers  as  the  real  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
Oregon  Territory. 

Dr  Whitman  was  furnished  by  the  American  Board 
with  the  necessary  material  and  implements  for  begin- 
ning a  settlement,  blacksmith's  tools,  a  plough,  grain, 
and  seeds  to  commence  farming,  and  clothing  for  two 
years,  with  many  other  articles  thought  indispensable 
to  moderate  comfort  At  Libertv  he  bought  wagons, 
with  teams,  also  some  pack-animals,  ridin^-horsea,  and 
sixteen  cows.  Additional  teams  were  hired,  making 
quite*  a  train,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Spalding 
and  Gray,  assisted  by  the  Indian  Ixiys  and  Miles 
Goodyear.  At  Council  Bluffs  the  additional  team- 
sters were  dismissed,  and  after  crossing  the  Missouri 
the  mission  goods  were  rea^Ijusted,  and  as  much  as 
possible  reduced  in  bulk.  The  journey  from  Liberty 
to  this  point  was  full  of  accidents  and  delays  of  the 
march,  occurring  often  through  the  inexperience  of 
the  men  in  charge ;  there  were  broken  axles,  and  gen- 
eral re{)airing  to  be  done,  and  the  caravan  began  to 
move  before  the  missionary  train  was  ready.  By 
great  exertion,  however,  Whitman  was  able  to  over- 
take Fitzpatrick's  company  at  the  Pawnee  village  on 
the  Loup  branch  of  the  Platte  River,  a  few  days' 
travel  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  train  now  consisted 
of  nineteen  carts  drawn  by  two  nmles  tandem ;  a  light 
wagon,  and  two  wagons  and  teams  belon^png  to  the 
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.same  Ca]^tain  Stuart  who  had  travelled  in  coui|jany 
with  the  Lees  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1834.^^ 

Stuart  Jiad  for  a  companion  a  young  English  gen- 
tleman, and  a  few  servants.  Another,  not  belonging 
to  eitlier  the  fur  company  or  niis-sionary  party,  was  a 
gentleman  ealled  Major  Pilcher,  of  8t  Louis,  Indian 
agent  to  the  Yankton  Sioux,  wlioni  Parker,  having 
met  him  the  year  before,  calls  intelligent  and  candid, 
and  well  disposed  toward  mi.sbion  enterprises,  but 
who  by  his  foppish  dress  excited  the  remarks  of  at 
least  one  of  the  mission  party,  who  |)ei'haps  fancied 
that  ne  occupied  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
two  ladies,  whom  he  was  good-naturedly  desirous  of 
aniusiii*--.  Accordinix  to  (Jrav,  he  wore  a  suit  of  fine 
bu<  Kskin  trimmed  with  red  cloth  and  porcupine  quills, 
fine  s<  ailet  shirt,  and  elaborately  ornamenterl  uioc- 
casons  ;  ;md  he  nmst  have  made  a  conspicuous  ligure 
in  any  comjiany.  Major  Pilcher  was  one  day  showing 
the  ladies  smue  singular  salt  clay-pits,  when  gemg 
too  near  the  erlge  it  gave  way,  immersing  his  fine 
white  mule,  hiuiself,  and  his  elegant  Indian  costume 
in  a  bath  of  sticky  liquid  clay.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  was  extricate<l,  whi  n  he  joined  heartily  iu  the 
nierrinient  Ins  pivdicament  occa,sioned. 

Aside  from  the  occasi^inal  storms  to  which  the 
travellers  were  exposed,  and  the  meat  diet  to  which 
in  a  short  time  all  were  restricted,  a  sunnner's  journey 
under  the  protection  of  so  varied  a  company  was 
most  interesting  to  the  two  untravelled  women  from 
central  New  York.  Fifty  years  at  Prattsburg,  or  ac 
the  O  sage  Mission,  would  not  have  afionh  d  the  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  of  thought,  or  the  accuniuia- 

I  'roin  the  frcnucnt  mention  ma<lc  of  him  by  travell«ni,  Stuart  Mems  to 
have  haunted  the  Rocky  Mountains  ff)r  inor'' tlian  ten  years.  Gray  asserts 
that  he  waa  'Sir  William  Drumniornl,  K.  ii.,  who  ha<l  come  to  the  United 
Statos  to  allow  his  fortune  to  recuperate  during  his  absence,'  and  descrilied 
him  as  a  tall  figure  with  fac2  worn  by  diasij)ation,  and  says  that  he  spent  his 
viater-5  in  New  Orleans.  In  Xilc^'  Ji'';/i'<('r,  Ixv.  7(>-l,  214,  1843,  there  are 
i'eferaucos  to  a  party  fronj  New  Orleans  under  the  leadership  of  this  K*^ntlo- 
man,  one  of  whom  wa«  Mr  Field  of  the  X.  O.  Picaunm.  \jco  caUs  him 
Captata  Stuart,  *an  Engliah  half -pay  othcer,  who  had  then,  iu  1834.  beeufor 
vmc  time  roaming  t!se  mountaiiui.   /<ee  and  FroriU  Or,,  VJ^t, 
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tion  of  experiences,  which  so  long  a  stretch  of  travel 
through  novel  and  wonderful  scenes,  in  the  society 
of  men  of  cultivation  and  wide  observation,  offered 
to  these  missionary  ladies.  This  episode  in  their  lives 
may  be  regarded  as  not  onlj  a  kindly,  but  as  a  most 
useful  introduction  to  the  duties  before  them. 

Mrs  Whitman's  lively  temperment  and  perfect 
health  enabled  her  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by  these 
experiences;  but  Mrs  Spaldiug's  strength  eeeined 
inadequate  to  the  strain.  J  ler  health  so  rapidly  de- 
clined that  icars  were  felt  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  finish  the  jounu  y. 

AccoidiiiL;-  to  eustom,  the  fur  company  left  their  carts 
at  Laramie  and  packed  their  iroods  on  midea  to  the 
reinh  zvous.  But  on  ^Ir.s  b[taldiiiL('s  account  WJiit- 
man  decided  to  keep  tlie  li«j;htei'  of  his  two  wagons, 
and  the  fur  company  also  drcided  to  take  oiie  of 
theii  s  to  Green  River.  Loaded  wacrons  liad  as  early 
as  l  S2y  been  diivi  ii  to  Wind  Kiver,^"  and  at  diilcrent 
times  to  various  mountain  posts,  but  there  was  no 
beaten  track  as  from  Fort  Laramie  eastward.  The 
doctor,  who  drove  bis  wagon,  had,  however,  little 
trouble  in  following  the  natural  highway  which  leads 
through  the  mountains  hy  the  Sweetwater  or  South 
Pass,  and  Mrs  Spaldii^  was  thus  carried  safely 
and  comfortably  to  the  great  camp  of  the  fur  com* 
panv. 

Two  days  before  reaching  the  rendezvous,  great 
consternation  was  created  for  a  moment  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  party  of  ten  Nez  Percys  and  Flatheads, 
who  with  a  few  American  trappers  constituted  a  self- 
delegated  committee  of  welcome.  Their  approach 
was  like  the  rush  of  a  tornado  down  a  mountain  side, 
the  cracking  of  their  rifles  and  their  terrifyuig  yells 
like  the  snapping  off  of  the  branches  of  trees  before 
the  wind,  and  the  fierce  bowlings  of  a  tempest.  As 
soon  as  the  white  flag  carried  by  the  advancmg  caval- 
cade was  discerned,  all  fears  of  the  Blackfoot  gave 
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way,  and  as  the  wild  hunters  swooped  down  the  line 
a  salute  was  returned  as  hearty  as  their  own. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  natives  she  had  come  to 
teach  interested  Mrs  Spalding  more  than  the  antics 
of  the  mountain  men,  who  were  eager  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  white  women,  many  of  them  havi^  been 
years  in  the  wilderness  without  seeing  one.  To  Mrs 
Whitman  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  meetii^ 
were  exhilarating;  and  when  a  mountain  man  wii£ 
an  attemut  at  deferential  courtesy  made  a  militaiy 
salute  and  addressed  some  words  to  her  of  respectful 
compliment,  she  answered  him  with  gracious  and  cor- 
dial bearincr.  While  Mrs  Whitman  was  receivinof  this 
att(Mition  t'roin  geiitlciiion  and  trappers,  tlie  natives 
gathered  about  ^Irs  SpakliiiLT,  who,  anxious  to  acquire 
the  Nez  Perce  language,  tiied  hard  to  converse  witii 
them. 

Arrivino^  at  tlic  rendezvous,  a  second  grand  display 
was  plannt'd  and  executed  by  the  Flatheads  and  Nez 
Perces  in  honor  of  the  missionary  party.  The  o-eneral 
camp  on  Green  Kiver  was  in  several  divisions  the 
camp  of  the  fur  cuinpany,  surrounding  a  rudr  liiit  M  hit  h 
answered  I'or  a  tradinir-liouse ;  and  near  bv,  tliox  of  tiie 
hunters  and  trappers,  he'twccn  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  in  number;  the  missionary  encampTuent;  tlie 
camp  of  the  English  travellers;  and  tliose  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  of  Indians  who  travelled  with  the  American 
Fur  Company — Bannacks,  Snakes^  Flatheads,  and 
Nez  Perces,  forming  altogether  no  inconsiderable 
village,  with  a  vigilant  police. 

A  grand  reception  was  planned  in  honor  of  the 
missionaries,  and  on  the  day  selected  a  procession  of 
all  the  Indians  in  gala  dress  was  formed  at  one  end 
of  the  plain,  each  tribe  having  a  company  of  warriors 
in  fighting  costume,  which  was  a  breech-clout  and 
plenty  of  paint  and  feathers.  All  were  mounted,  and 
the  fighting  men  carried  their  weapons,  drums,  rattles, 
and  other  noisy  instruments.  When  everything  was 
in  readiness  a  terri lying  yell  burst  forth,  and  to 
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a  barbarous  chorus  the  cavalcade  charged  through 
the  valley  at  firautic  speed,  and  returning  in  the 
same  manner,  jperformed  their  skilful  evolutions  in 
front  of  the  nuasionary  tent,  the  whole  being  con- 
ducted in  the  order  of  a  preconcerted  military  move* 
ment,  the  force  of  several  hundred  warriors  obeying 
the  signal  of  its  leaders  as  an  orchestra  obeys  the 
conductor's  baton.  But  although  perfect  order  was 
maintained,  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  savages, 
who  <^ave  themselves  up  to  the  excitement  of  this 
luiiiiie  charge,  that  tlie  women's  nerves  were  surely 
tried.  When  all  was  over,  having  done  so  much  to 
entertain  their  white  friends,  the  red  men  began  to 
crowd  al)out  the  missionaries  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Wliile  the  company  remained  at  Green  liiver, 
Captain  Wyeth  arrive<l  from  Fort  Vancouver,  having 
sold  his  forts  and  goods  to  the  British  company,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  tlie  American  traders  and 
trap}>ers,  who  had  not,  however,  offered  less  opposi- 
tion to  him  than  had  the  Hudson's  Bav  traders.  He 

  V 

was  accompanied  by  Thomas  McKay  and  John  Mc- 
Leod,  a  chief  trader  of  the  British  company,  who, 
after  receiving  Fort  Hall  from  Wyeth,  intended  to  re- 
turn to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  kindly  offered  his  escort 
to  the  missionary  party.  McLeod  told  Whitman  that 
he  thought,  instead  of  encouraging  the  American 
mountain  men  to  follow  him  and  settle  in  Oregon, 
it  would  be  more  profiUdile  to  send  a  missionary  to 
travel  with  the  camps  of  the  hunters. 

Gray,  who  probably  knew  of  the  prejudice  created 
by  the  publications  of  Kelley,  was  prepared  to  see  in 
this  advice  opposition  to  American  settlement  in  the 
countr}%  and  to  resent  it  with  his  natural  warmth; 
although  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  that 
the  character  of  many  of  these  countrymen  of  his 
made  them  a  dangerous  element  among  the  Indians, 
as  Parker  could  have  informed  him."  McLeod 


'Their  dcniornlfring  influence,'  nays  Parker,  'witli  tlie  Indians  h&s  Ix^en 
lamentable,  and  Uiay  have  imposed  upon  them  in  all  the  ways  that  sinful  prc^ 
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went  so  far,  we  are  told,  as  to  say  that  if  the  mis- 
sionaries needed  assistance  in  erectinif  buildings,  or 
niakini^  other  improvements,  the  company  he  sensed 
Would  ]>reter  furnishing  it  to  having  lliese  reckieiis 
men  introduced  into  the  Oregon  settlements,  all  of 
which  advice  Captain  Wyetli  indorsed,  though  ( rray 
believed  it  was  because  lie  felt  the  uselessness  of 
oppositv«f  the  aute)crat  of  Fort  A^anenuver,  whose 
fixed  ])oli(  y  toward  unprincipled  men,  whether  Amer- 
ican or  I'l  ench,  was  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
at  a  distance. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Dr  Whitman  shared  the 
feelings  of  his  subordinate ;  his  letters  to  the  Amer- 
ican Board  refer  in  polite  terms  to  the  assistance 
rendered  bim  by  the  British  fiir  company,  and  not  to 
any  opposition  to  his  plans.  Arrangements  were 
immediiately  made  to  proceed  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
where  the  missionaries  were  assured  they  could  replace 
the  farming  and  blacksmith ing  tools  and  other  arti- 
cles which  they  were  advised  to  leave  at  Green  River 
afi  too  heavy  to  be  transported  on  their  fiwpng 
horses  over  the  difficult  routo  to  the  Columbia  River. 

Two  or  three  weeks  of  rest,  with  a  change  of  diet, 
and  the  favorable  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  made  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  health  of  Mrs  Spalding.  But 
Whitman  still  hesitated  to  give  up  his  wagon,  which 
if  possible  he  wished  to  take  to  the  Columbia  River; 
and  lightened  oi  all  unnecessary  thinixs,  he  conveyed 
it  with  little  dithculty  as  far  as  Fort  iiall,  receiving 
some  assistance  trum  the  Indians.'^* 

peiuiities  dictate.  It  is  said  they  have  sold  them  })acks  ot  cards  at  hi&h 
pnoes,  calling  them  the  bible;  and  have  told  them  if  they  thoold  refoee  to 

give  white  men  Mives,  (lod  M'ould  l>f  nngry  with  them,  and  punish  th<  in 
eterually,  etc  Parker's  Jour.,  Jux,  Tour,  bU-1.  Gray  himaeU  relates  that  one 
whom  he  met  at  Green  River,  and  who  afterward  settled  ui  the  Willamette 
Valley,  amused  himself  t'  arliini,'  liia  little  half  breed  son  toiittcr  profane  aen- 
teuces.  Hlit.  Or.,  125.  Says  Wyoth:  'The  prci>onderauce  pf  bad  charaotcr 
is  already  ho  groat  amongst  traders  and  their  people,  that  crime  camoe  with 
it  little  or  no  shame/  :?'itJi  Cong.,  Sd  .V' •«.•«.,  H.  J!ept.  I^f. 

Couceroing  the  Flatheads  an<l  Nes  Pt;rc^,  anil  the  correspondence  of 
Parker  with  Wtaitmani  something  should  bo  said  in  this  pkoe.    A<wordt!ig  to 
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At  Fort  Hall  one  pair  of  wheels  was  taken  off  and 
the  wagon  reduced  to  a  cart^  Not  wishing  to  be 
detained  by  the  possible  accidents  and  hindrances  of 
road-inaking»  McLeod  advised  Whitman  to  abandon 
his  idea  of  getting  the  cart  through  to  the  Columbia, 
time  and  provisions  being  of  the  greatest  value  irom 
this  point  westward.  But  the  doctor  insisted  on  driv- 
ing his  carriage  to  Fort  Bois^,  keeping  up  with  tiie 
pack-train  all  the  way,  the  worst  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  being  sand  and  sage-brush.  At  the  crossing 
of  Snake  River  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life» 
the  current  beine  too  strong  for  the  horses;  but  by 
the  coolness  and  dexterity  of  Thomas  McKay,  the 
threatened  disaster  was  averted.  Mrs  Whitman  and 
Mrs  Sptdding  were  fetried  over  on  bulrush  rafbs,  the 
goods  being  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  largest  horses. 

At  Fort  BoistS,  the  horses  were  so  worn  out  that 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  idea,  and  the  cart  was 
left  at  this  post,  where  three  yc^ars  later  another 
American  tmveller  found  it,  and  was  told  that  a  route 
had  recently  been  discovered  by  which  wagons  could 
easily  pass  to  the  Columbia. 

Tiray,  T'.irkcr  found  it  pnident  to  send  no  itistnictiona  to  Wlntman  at  Oroen 
River,  but  ouly  a  short  note,  all  of  which  \V\-cth  e  xplained  as  dictated  by 
eantifm,  knowing  the  offorti  of  the  HntlsonVi  Bun  (  nmpany  to  deetroy  Amer* 
i'  an  iiitliu  iicc  in  the  country.  As  Tai  lvLT  ha.l  in>t  thi  n  reached  his  destina- 
tiuu,  tlierc  could  not  have  been  much  to  say.  In  the  following  spring,  when 
he  tnrned  beck  from  the  Nes  Perod  oonntry,  leaving  the  Imltana  to  proceed 
witlmnt  liiiii  to  tlif  rni'lczvi Ills.  In-  mentions  writing  sovoral  h  ttiTs  to  V>f  for- 
a'anlud  to  the  United  States  from  Green  Kiver,  but  docs  not  mention  writing 
to  Whitman  es])eciallv.  His  final  directions  and  advice  may  have  awaited 
Whitman  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  nrtvtiiat  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  unfloiilit- 
e<lly  expected  Whitman  to  consult  with  Mcljoughlin;  and  from  the  fact  tliat 
nii--ioiiii  were  eetabliahe<l  at  the  i<Iontical  places  choseti  by  him,  this  theory 
wouM  seem  to  1m»  estaMis}i<  <l.  Parker  c;dls  thf  iiriiu  i|ial  <  hjef  of  the  Nez 
Pcrccs  TiihpiintPfitiali;  (iray  L-alls  him  Taklximtiui'^.  I'arker  does  not  name 
the  •eoond  chief  of  the  z  I'trct^s;  (Jray  calls  him  h/iJioUioUtoai«h«aSf  or 
more  freqneiitly  '  L'i\vy<  r/  a  mi/ri'/uet  ai)plied  to  hirn  by  the  mountain  nu  n 
on  account  oi  hin  aiyuincutative  jiowers  and  general  uhrewdness,  by  which 
he  obtauied  great  inllnencc  lx»th  with  liis  jMiople  and  with  white  men.  Ho 
wa.«*  son  of  tln^  (•)ii<'f  \\]\u  took  cli  ir^e  of  tin'  liorst  s  of  Lt  wi.s  and  (larke  while 
thu»o  explorem  vi»it<  il  t!i«  lovvur  ( 'oluinlna,  and  w.4ii  about  thirty-six  years 
of  am.  Both  Gray  au<l  Parker  praise  the  kindneae  of  these  chiefih  ttnd  Law- 
yer  became  a  great  favorite  with  tho  «"«fti*^ft**^^  with  what  reaeon  we  ahall 
see  hereafter. 

^This  cart  ia  hktorioal  aa  the  fint  wneeled  vehide  to  van  beyond  Fort 
Hall. 
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Some  of  the  cattle  were  also  left  at  Fort  Boia^, 
being  too  weak  to  travel  flurther;  and  Whitman  re- 
ceive from  the  agent  in  charge  an  order  on  Fort 
Walla  Walla  for  otibers  to  sup^Hy  their  places.  The 
women  were  here  presented  with  "eight  quarts  of 
dried  com/'  all  there  was  at  the  post,  and  a  precious 
gift  in  that  country* 

On  the  Ist  of  September  the  missionary  party 
arrived  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  McLeod  liavino-  pre- 
ceded tliem  hy  a  few  liours  to  prepare  a  .suitable  re- 
ception, which,  siiys  Gray,  must  have  been  witnessed 
to  be  fully  realized,  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
respect  being  manifested.  Tlie  best  {ipartiaents  were 
placed  at  the  serv  ice  of  the  women,  and  the  men  were 
relieved  of  all  care  of  their  horses  and  cattle;  the 
table  was  furnished  with  luxuries  in  the  way  of  pota- 
toes, mrccii  corn,  and  melons,  and  it  was  like  a  honie- 
coniing  to  all.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  enjoyment 
Gray  was  warned  bv  Townseiid  against  interfering 
with  tlie  trade  of  the  British  company,^"  as  if  the  mis- 
sionaries were  indeed  a  company  of  traders. 

On  the  3d  the  missionary  party  continued  on  their 
way,  as  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  pre- 
sent at  once  their  letters  from  the  secretary  of  war^ 
and  should  consult  with  McLougldin  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  establishing  of  the  missions,  the  pro- 
curing of  mechanics,  and  the  prospect  for  obtaining^ 
supplies.  They  were  accompanied  to  Fort  Vancouver 
by  Panil)riiii,  who  was  in  change  of  the  furs  brought 
by  ^IcLeod.  Townsend  and  McLeod  preceded  them 
one  days  journey.  . 

Portiages  were  made  at  all  the  principal  rapids, 
where  the  savages  were  astonished  at  seeing  the  white 

O^m^'fi  Jfijti.  Or.t  142.  This  is  TuwuHeutl'tt  report  ol  the  siugle  interview 
he  had  with  Whitman's  perty-  '  I  have  had  this  evening  some  interesting 
conversation  with  our  guei<tw.  the  miRaioiiHrit  s.  They  appear  admirably  qu^. 
i]cd  for  the  arduous  duty  t<.»  winch  they  luive  tlevoted  themselves,  their  minds 
Imiifi  fully  alive  to  the  mortiti  cations  and  trials  incident  to  a  residence  among 
wild  Indians;  but  tin  y  do  n<it  shrink  fn>ni  the  taski  believing  it  to  be  tboiT 
ruli^ious  duty  to  engage  iu  this  work.'  Sar.f  'M^J, 
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women  treated  with  so  much  respect;  tliey  did  not 
even  cany  the  goods  around  the  falls,  as  their  own 
women  were  compelled  to  do.  In  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  a  storm  of  wind  detained  them  in  camp 
threu  days;  aft^r  which  all  went  well^  the  company 
reaching  the  saw-milll  on  the  llth,  where  the  last 
encampment  was  made  to  give  opportunity  for  those 
changes  in  dress  which  even  the  French  voyageurs 
never  neglected  on  approaching  Fort  Vancouver,  On 
the  forenoon  of  the  12th,  as  to  the  music  of  the  French 
boat>songs  the  bateau  rounded  the  point  where  stood 
the  fort,  the  passen^rs  saw  two  ships  lying  there  gayly 
decked  in  flags,  whue  the  company's  colors  waved  from 
the  fort.  At  iAke  landing  waited  two  magnificent- 
looking  men,  John  McLoughlin  and  James  Douglas, 
who  greeted  the  missionaries,  and  escorted  the  ladies 
w^h  .stately  courtesy  within  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
T1k'1<'  they  were  again  made  welcome,  and  assigned 
to  i  uu veniuut  quarters  according  to  rank.  Hrrc  they 
met  Jmon  Llc,  and  Herbert  Beaver  and  hia  wife, 
as  we  have  seen  before. 

A  few  days  of  delightful  repose  were  enjoyed.  In 
matters  of  husincss  the  mis.sionaries  found  McLou^lilin 
willing  to  render  them  such  assistance  as  the  ample 
means  of  the  company  allowed,  u[k)ii  condition  that 
men  should  not  be  employed  at  wages  higher  than 
tlic  comj>any's  regular  rates,  or  any  other  rules  of 
the  company's  trade  infringed  upon.'" 

Having  left  at  various  points  along  the  overland 
route  nearly  eyeiything  they  had  started  with  except 
their  clothing,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  with  their 
winter's  supply  of  provisions  goods  enough  to  load  two 
bateaux,  with  which,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Whit- 

Mr  and  Mm  Beftver  itnnaincNl  in  the  cmintry  nntil  the  Rpriiig  of  I838» 
when  thvy  wtnt  to  Kiiulnii'l,  having'  doiif  little  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
guMOu  The  nMunU  auUigooism  of  McLoughliu  aud  Beav«r  i«  ineutioncKl  ia  my 
Bvtorif  of  the  NorihweM  Cnaxt.  Mr  Beayer  endently  had  aoroe  rieht  on  hia 
side;  but  his  manneni  wvrv  not  anited  either  to  the  society  at  Fort  VaaoouTar 
or  the  American  aettlemunt. 

^BepodtioB  of  W.  H.  Oiaj,  in  tT.  3,  A.,      B.  Co,  Ckmu,  lGO-1. 
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man,  Spalding,  and  Graj  returned  to  Fori  Walla 
Walla,  leaving  the  women  at  Fort  Vancouver  until 
Buch  time  as  a  dwelling  should  1)C  prepared  for  them. 

The  first  stake  was  set  at  Waiilatpu,  at  the  place 
first  chosen  by  Parker  among  the  Cajuses.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Indians  and  a  man  or  two  from 
the  fort  at  Walla  Walla,  the  first  house  was  ra|)idly 
built  out  of  such  materials  as  \\  ( i  e  at  hand.  Another 
was  hastily  put  up  in  the  small  valley  of  Lapwai,  alx>ut 
a  dozen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskie, 
and  before  Christmas  Dr  and  Mrs  Whitman  were 
settled  at  the  first  station,  and  Mr  Spalding  and  his 
wife  at  the  other. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  if  Parker's  engagements 
with  the  Flatheads  or  plans  about  the  Spokancs 
were  to  be  carried  out,  more  missionaries  must  be 
brought  into  the  field;  and  that  no  time  might  be 
lost,  Gray  was  directed  to  return  to  the  east  the  fol- 
lowintj  spring  to  procure  reenforcements.**  This  he  did, 
travelling  with  Ermatinger,  a  trader  of  the  British 
fur  com{)any,  to  the  Flathead  nation,  whence  he 
accompanied  the  Indians  to  the  summer  rendezvous 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  traders  on  the  Jefi^erson  branch 
of  the  Missouri  At  the  rendezvous,  several  of  the 
Flatheads  ofiered  or  were  induced  to  escort  him ;  and 
he  was  joined  by  two  youn^  American  adventurers 
who  were  U)  go  with  him  to  9ie  Missouri  Hiver.  At 
Ash  Hollow,  since  famous  in  the  history  of  Indian 
wars,  his  Flathead  escort  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Sioux,  and  every  one  murdered,  including  a  young 
chief  ealli'd  'Thu  Hat,'  who  had  been  partially  edu- 
cated at  Ked  liiver.  Gray  with  his  conij)anions  was 
saved  hv  tlie  intervention  of  a  Frcinch  trader,  and 
succeeded,  hy  travelling  at  iiiglit,  in  reaehlii'^-  tlie 
friendly  tribes  to  the  east,  and  (iually  in  arriving  at 
his  dt'stiuatiun/'** 

^Annuai  liejiort,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  1S4S.  239;  a  document  of  the  American 
Board  of  ('nmmiMioneni  for  Fon  igii  Missioiu. 

^'Oni>rM /liAt.  Or.,  Ids  74;  X'-wtW* Strkiuftt onOrojf**  Htd.  Or.,\XL Pwi' 
land  JHtnocraiic  JJeraiU,  Oct. 
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Gray  was  Miccessful  in  enlisting  for  tlic  Miiasiou 
three  (  lerir>  ni«  n  with  their  newly  married  wives,  a 
young  uiuaa:ried  man,  and  a  ycnin;^-  woman  wlio  l>e- 
eanie  his  own  wife.  In  a  pri\  ate  letter  >\  l  ittcn  after 
her  death  in  1881,  he  says  tliat  it  was  an  instance  of 
k>ve  at  first  siq-lit,  wliirh  routinued  hh  long  as  her  life. 
Ho  met  Aiiss  Mary  Aui;usta  Dix,  a  liandsonie,  stately 
brunett(\  on  the  eveniiiiz;  of*  tlic  lOtli  of  February, 
18:)8,  and  became  engaged  to  her  the  same  evening. 
Six  days  after,  they  were  nianit  d,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Gth  stnrtod  westward  to  joiu  the  caravaii  of 
the  American  Fur  Company 

On  account  of  the  feeling  among  the  Flatheads 
over  the  loss  of  five  of  their  people  and  the  youiig 
chief,  in  Gray's  company,  his  destination  as  mis- 
sionary to  them  was  changed,  and  he  remained  alter- 
nately at  Lapwai  and  Waiilatpu,  visiting  several  tribes 
L>oth  in  eastern  and  western  Or^on,  and  going  back 
to  secular  pm^uits  after  three  or  Tour  years.  A  mis- 
sion was  begun  at  Kamiah,  sixty  miles  up  the  Clear- 
water, above  Lapwai,  by  Rev.  Asa  B.  Smith,  in  May 
1839,  and  abandoned  in  1841  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  u|)per  Nez  Pereds,  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Flatheads.  Thus,  after  all  the  expressed 
desire  of  this  tribe  for  teachers,  no  Protestant  mis- 
sionary  was  allowed  to  esta1»lis]i  himself  among  them. 

Elkinah  Walker  and  Gushing  C.  Eells,  with  their 
wives,  established  a  permanent  mission  on  the  Che- 
nui^iano**  branch  of  the  Spokane  River,  within  easy 
distance  of  Fort  Colville,  Cornelius  Ptogcrs  l)ecame 
a  teacher,  first  at  Lapwai,  and  then  at  Waiilatpu.'^ 

" ChcmiikaiKj,  acconHri::  to  Wilkes,  means  'tin'  jslaiu  of  springs,'  from  the 
fact  that  the  Htlvaiiis*  sink  ui  the  cnrth,  an»l  ua:^  uiulergrouti<l  a  few  mileii, 
Imrst  forth  a  'aiii  i  »  springs.   ]Vili:>j  yar.,  ('.  .V.  k.rptr.  hJU,  iv.  4S3. 

Iwv.  Klkitiah  Wal'a  r,  thirty  yt^ira  <<!  age,  t-iU,  spare,  ami  li  '.tcojn])h'X- 
i('ne<l.  wxs  from  North  Yarmouth,  ami  Wius  c«<lucat'<l  at  Kimlk^ll  Aciuk-my, 
M'.riiici^,  N.  H.,  irom  which  h«  Went  into  the  Bangor  Thuolou'ical  ijeniinary, 
wht..  e  he  Htuilieti  for  thrt-ti  yean.  11c  was  a  liitiiileut  aii<l  amiable  inaa  without 
strong  traits.  Ho  inteniled  to  go  lui  a  inii«!ionary  to  Znlnlaml,  .S<mth  Africa, 
hut  iK'iiig  preventotl  hy  a  }i'.>rce  trihal  war,  wxi  really  to  tl  .pon.l  to  thf  firj*t  call 
eljMswhero,  which  came  irom  Orogoo,  lie  was  uiarrie<I  on  the  .jt>h  of  Aiarch, 
1838}  ami  uezt  day  itarted  for  ot  Lonia  to  JoIj  Cinj.   Tcu  ytian  aftertmid 
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he  settled  on  the  Tualatin  Plains  in  the  Willamette  Volley,  where  he  became  a 
iMiding  citizen,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  aehool  which  is  now  the  Pacific 
Uniecraity.  His  family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his 
sons  went  as  a  missionary  to  China.  The  father  died  Nov.  21,  1877.  T rant. 
Or.  Pion.  Agme.,  1877,68-72;  Oakland  TranacripcDw.  1,  1877;  SeaitU  Pad&c 
Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1877;  Addand,  Or.,  Tidings,  Nov.  30.  1877;  f  V-,  H7/h- 
mette  Farmer,  Nov.  30,  1877.  For  many  years  Mrs  Widkcr  lived  at  Forest 
Orov-o,  near  the  Pacific  University,  having  devoted  her  life  to  fhe  datiH  off 
miasioaary,  wife,  and  mother,  ai\<I  enjoying  the  rewanl  of  a  peaceful  and 
proaperoua  old  age.  Gushing  C.  Eclls  was  of  Massachusctta  birth,  and  was 
oiiie  of  a  succession  of  dMgpnen.  In  Cromwell's  timo  one  of  his  imceston 
was  an  officer  in  the  usurper's  army.  Mrs  Myra  Eells  Fairbanks  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  Presbyterian  deacons.  She  was  bom  in  H  olden, 
Massachusetts,  May  26,  1805;  and  died  at  Skokomish,  Wasliington  Territory, 
August  9,  1878,  her  funeral  services  being  celebrated  at  that  place  and  afe 
{jeattle;  and  there  was  a  memorial  pamphlet  published,  from  which  theabov* 
facts  are  drawn.  Liko  Mr  Walker,  Mr  EcUa  settled  at  Forest  Grove  in  184^ 
Mid  helped  to  build  up  the  Facifio  Univexsi^.  He  was  also  mainly  iastni- 
mental  tn  establishing  Whitmui  Seminary  at  Walla  Walla,  at  a  later  data. 
In  1875  he  returned  to  his  first  work  as  a  mi^ionary  to  the  Spokane^.  Ilia 

J'ouQsest  sou,  Myron  Eclia,  became  a  miaaionarjr  to  the  Skokomish.  Stattk 
lUdngateer,  May  29.  IS75;  PorHand  Oreyonlm,  June  S,  1875;  8. 1.  Frimi, 
vii.  57.  Rt-v.  AsaB.  Smith  is  described  as  a  man  tif  flue  literary  atUunuK-iits, 
who  constructed  a  vocabulary  and  gnunmar  of  the  Ncz  Vntco  huiguagc, 
aaaaated  b^  Mr  Rogers  and  the  Net  Perod,  Lawyer,  who  knew  a  litUe  English, 
i^mith'a  wife  wa.-<  a  delicate  woman,  unfitted  for  the  trials  of  mi.-wionary  life; 
and  the  chief  of  the  upper  Noz  Peroes  proving  very  overhearing,  and  as  Smith 
thought,  dangenma,  he  quitted  the  Kamiah  Mission  fortiio  Saadwudi  Islands 
after  throe  years  among  the  Imlians.  Cornelius  liogcrs  was  a  native  of  Utica, 
New  York;  but  at  the  time  of  his  joining  Gray's  missionary  party  was  livinsr 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  remained  as  teacher  at  the  difibcent  nuations  uutu 
1842,  when  iio  went  to  the  Willamette  Valley  to  settle,  soon  after  which  he 
died.  IUhch'  Oregon  UuL,  i3i>-6;  WJiite's  Ten  Years  in  Or.,  19iJ-y;  G'rojf's 
JiiaL  Or.,  270-1. 

Dr  Samuel  J.  Parker,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  in  a  manuscript  called 
The  Northtnest  and  Padjic  C'cxut  of  ilie  Uniied  SluUx,  gives  a  treatise  on  the 
«arly  lu.story  of  the  Oregon  territory,  and  defends  his  father  from  the  slurs 
contained  in  Oray's  Hist.  Or.  The  manuscript  lacks  only  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  by  the  author  to  be  valuable.  It  is  written  in  a  laix  and 
muly  apirit^  tfaongh  not  wiUiOBt  aama  man. 
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163G-1837. 

KuD  or  CAtTLM  zv  «KB  ^  t.axeitb  Yalletv~*Tkb  HuDaoir's  Bat  Com- 
pany Reptsk  to  Sell— MrLouGnLiN  s  Views  on  the  Que-stio-v — Meet- 
ing   AT    ChaMPOEO — FoKMATIOV    OF    THE    CaTTLB    Co.MPAN  Y—EwINO 

Young  aud  Party  Sknt  to  Caufobnia  fob  Stocr — Solemn  and 
MoanmtnTS  Kiootxatxoiib— Tn  CBoasma  or  thb  San  JoAQUtN— Hebds 
Drawn  Acbobs  vr  Eopis  and  BAm— Aw  In  dun  Ambush— Plot  to 
Shoot  Edwards  and  Young — Division  of  tub  Stock  and  teb  iNCRRAts 
IN  Orrook— What  Bicamr  or  £wxno  Young's  Proprbit. 

Civilization  needs  certain  tliiiiL^s  to  make  it  respect- 
able. The  followers  of  Confucius  may  feed  on  rice, 
but  it  is  not  seemly  that  Christianity  should  have  to 
eat  only  bear  meat  and  salmon-berries.  It  was  quite 
neoessftry  that  the  missionaries  of  Oregon  should  have 
cows  and  horses  before  they  oould  Uike  rank  among 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  Ewing  Young  saw 
this,  for  he  was  a  thoughtful ,  practical  man,  ready  to 
assist  progress  and  minister  to  tlie  wants  of  the  race ; 
and  as  bis  proposal  to  supply  the  settlers  with  that 
fiery  adjunct  of  civilization,  whiskey,  bad  met  with 
poor  encour^ement,  he  concluded  to  do  what  he  could 
toward  stocking  the  valley  with  those  gentle  beasts 
which  men  make  their  companions,  not  to  say  masters. 
Young  s  distillery  speculation  had  been  like  the  labor 
of  Cleanthes,  who  supported  himself  by  drawing  water 
at  night  in  order  that  he  might  indulge  iu  plucking 
the  nowers  of  philosophy  during  the  day ;  it  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  Willamette  Areopagus,  and  his 
judges  were  delighted  over  the  prospect  of  such  a 

(13»> 
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useful  and  perhaps  dangerooB  occupation  for  so  rest- 
less a  settler.  If  Young  would  help  civilization  and 
the  settlers  in  this  matter,  perhaps  the  settlers  and 
civilization  might  help  Young. 

"I  found/'  observes  Slacum,  ''that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  insure  comfort^  wealth,  and  every  happi- 
ness to  the  people  of  this  most  beautiful  country^  out 
the  possession  of  neat-cattle»  all  of  those  in  the  country 
being  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
refu^  to  sell  them  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever."^ This  oft-ropeaied  char^^c,  in  the  tone  of 
sufferers  from  tyranny  and  injustice,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  explain.  McLoughlin  asserts  that  in  1825  the 
company  had  but  twen 'y-seven  head  of  cattle  of  any 
n^Q  or  n'v/.v.  So  precious  were  these  that  they  were 
allowed  to  multiply  with  ut  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
animal.  As  lute  as  1839  the  cuni^tauy  declined  to 
furnish  with  beef  tlic  survey in<x  stjuudruu  of  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  who  t  oniplaini.-d  of  this  refusal  on 
his  return  to  England.^  The  poht  y  of  the  fur  mag- 
nates could  not  tlierefore  be  called  an  anti- Amer- 
ican rcstiiction.  McLoughlin  rea^sonrd  that  if  he 
sold  rattle  to  tlie  settlcrs  they  would  be  entitled  to 
the  inert  aso,  and  he  would  he  deprived  of  the  means 
of  assisting  new  coiners,  and  the  interests  of  the  coast 
retarded.  If  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was  offered, 
WiTo  [)aid  for  a  cow,  the  purchaser  would  put  such  a 
price  on  the  increase  that  the  settlers  could  not  buy 
He  therefore  thought  it  better,  while  cattle  were  still 
few  in  the  country,  to  len  l  to  every  settler  cows  and 
oxen  to  make  him  comfortable,  though  he  was  not 
made  rich,  and  all  to  share  alike,  while  the  herds 
suffered  no  diminuflon.^ 

Jason  Lee,  Ewing  Young,  and  others  so  repre- 
sented the  benefits  of  cattle  to  them  that  Slacum  made 
a  proposition  to  cany  to  Cahfomia  in  the  bng  Lorioi 

• 

Conrf.,  3d  Sen, 

*  Jj''  Hii  r  /<  Voi/ttifi;  i,  A)rj>lrif(if)'  s  Vu  irMcJ  J/ist.,  SiS.,  28. 

•  Coi^^  r/  a  jjucuiiicfdf  in  Tratuf.  Or.  Pioneer  AmK,,  1850,  61«  * 
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all  persons  wishing  to  g;o  thither,  where  cattle  could 
be  bought  for  three  dollars  a  head.  A  meeting  was 
called  for  those  so  inclined  to  convene  at  Champoeg 
to  form  a  cattle  con i|  any.  The  object  being  one  of 
interest  to  the  Canadian  as  well  as  to  the  American 
settlers^  there  was  a  general  attendance,  and  the  Wil- 
lamette Cattle  Company  was  organized,  with  Ewii^ 
Young  as  leader  and  P.  L.  Edwards  as  treasurer.  Mr 
Slacuni  at  his  own  option  advanced  Jason  Lee  $500, 
and  to  this  sum  was  added  by  the  settlers,  who  had 
mont  V  due  them  ;it  Fort  Vancouver,  enough  to  make 
the  amount  Sl,()00,  to  wliicli  was  added  nearly  $'.)00 
by  McLoui^ddin  for  tlu'  Hud.sou'.s  liay  Company.  The 
collection  was  puipcsely  made  as  large  as  ])ossil)li\  for 
1»3  jain  liasim'f  a  great  number  tlie  cost  of  each  \v(»uld 

f<  .S.S,  and  the  expense  of  drivin<j*  a  lai^e  herd  was 
lillle  more  than  that  of  drivinLT  a  small  one.  But 
MeTjon^-hlin  h  never  mentioned  l>v  the  missionaries 
as  haviip^'-  thus  eontrihuted  to  the  success  of  the  Wil- 
kijiette  (jattle  Company.* 

Un  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Slacum  in  Oregon,  and  his  championship  of 
the  ostracized  party  of  Ewing  Young,  the  former  acqui- 
escence of  the  missionaries  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  fiir  company  was 
changed  to  an  opposition  as  determined,  if  not  so 
open,  as  that  of  either  Kelley  or  Young.  That  Sla- 
cum encouraged  this  course  is  true,  for  he  came  as 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  to  oD'er  protection  to 
Americans  from  the  despotism  of  a  British  corpora- 
tion, assuming  that  Oregon  was  United  States  terri- 
tory, and  the  far  company  had  no  rights,  south  of  the 

•It  U  8tate«l  ia  Nines'  (Jre{ion  libit.,  23,  that  iha  organization  of  a  cattle 
<M>.iipany  was  indirectly  <mpoMd  by  the  antlioritieA  at  Port  Vnncouver;  but 
thi:-  c;m  hanlly  be  true.  Slactnnftays  ui  /,Vj^</7.  .tlr.-a.ly  qtint*  ■].  tfi.it  ^^1, 600, 
or  enough  to  uurchaae  500  catth',  was  muc*4  in  the  WilUiiiriic  N  allt-y  by  his 
advaneing fSOOi.  Daniel  Lue  st^itcs  in  hiii  account,  Leeatul Frwt'«nr.,  14-M>, 
that  HrKI  wer<>  pnrcha.'«ie<l  at  $3  a  head,  anij  40  horses  at  §1*2  a  lu  .i  1.  HKikii.:; 
the  whole  outlay  t^, 880.  If  it  were  not  Ut  tin- explanation  yiven  by  Mcl^u-jh- 
lin  himself,  in^  Copy  of  n  Ih-'im.rnt,  Trans,  o,-,  Pkmeur  Atmc»^  18.s<).  51,  we 
photil  l  be  left  as  much  in  the  durk  by  llic  misHionary  .«fnti  mcntn  a?  b\  Slacnni 
huiucli,  coooenuog  the  nourci;  Irom  which  tho  ^80  adiLitioual  wao  obtauieU. 
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Columbia  at  least,  except  sucli  as  Great  Britaiii  could 
give  it  under  the  convention  of  1818. 

In  Slacuin's  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says 
that  at  the  public  meeting  held  at  Champoeg  for  the 
organization  of  the  cattle  company,  he  told  the  Cana- 
dians that,  although  they  were  located  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  tlie  United  States,  the  title  U} 
their  farms  would  doubtless  be  secured  to  them  when 
that  government  took  possession  of  tlie  country.  He 
cheered  them  also,  he  says,  with  the  hope  that  ere- 
long  measures  would  be  adopted  for  opening  trade 
with  the  Or^on  Territory,  when,  instead  of  getting 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat  delivered  at  Fort 
Vancouver^  they  might  receive  the  dollar  and  a  half 
which  the  Russians  paid  in  California,^  So  much 
interest  was  he  able  to  create  by  this  suggestion,  that 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  praying  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  "to  recognhse  them  in  their  helpless 
and  defenceless  state,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws,  as  being,  or  desiring  to  become, 
its  citizens/'  and  signed  by  both  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians. 

Little  time  was  consumed  by  Slacum  in  executing 
his  mission  in  Oregon.  On  the  17th  of  January,  four 
days  after  he  was  met  at  Chani[>ui  g  by  Jason  Lee, 
who  had  been  on  business  to  Fort  Vancouver,  eleven 

members  of  the  Willamette  Cattle  Company*  left  in 

a  canoe  for  tlie  anchorajs^e  of  the  Loriot,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Wapato  Lsland,  to  embark  for  California. 
On  the  21st  tliey  went  (in  board,  and  the  following 
moral n"^  Jason  Lee  took  leave  of  them,  first  i.ather- 
ing  the  compitii  v  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  prajiug  for 
the  suceesiS  of  their  undertaking. 

'In  another  port  of  hia  report  he  savs  that  a  cargo  of  5,000  bushels  could 
at  that  tiiiif  1>e  obtaiuerl  from  the  k-.ttlers  on  the  Willamette,  ami  also  tliat 
the  RusRidiLH  ie(niire<l  .'5,000  busliuUi  euuiuUly.  ThU  was,  of  euuinu,  a  great 
in<Iucciiieiit  to  the  aettleis  tn  itrive  for  indepeadeiioe  in  tnde,  and  to  opgcm 
the  inon«>iK»ly  of  the  fur  company. 

•Their  names  were  1*.  L,  Kilwards,  Ewiiig  Young,  Lawrence  Carmichael, 
James  O  Neil,  (ieorge  (  iay,  Calvin  Til>bets,  John  Turner,  W.  J.  Bfttloy,  Web* 
ley  ilmxhuntt  aod  two  CwutdMuia.  P«  Puia  and  Erguetto. 
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Two  days  were  spent  in  descending  the  river,  and 
when  Baker  Bay  was  reached  it  was  found  that  the 
Krrrfd  and  X/ama,  two  of  the  fur  company's  vessels. 
Lad  been  detained  there  since  the  22d  of  December. 
The  sea  being  still  rough,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  January  the  Loriot  parted  her  cables  and  was 
driven  on  shore,  but,  being  assisted  by  the  other 
vessels,  escaped  unharmed  It  rendered  it  necessary, 
however,  for  Captain  Bancroft  to  return  to  Fort  Van- 
couver to  procure  a  chain-cable  and  anchors,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  February  that  the  Ij)riot 
was  able  to  go  to  sea.  Nine  days  were  occupied  in 
the  voyage  to  Fort  Ross,  where  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  land  the  cattle  com[>auy  at  Bodega,  and 
horses  and  guides  were  furnished  to  take  Slacum  to 
San  Francisco. 

On  the  28th  the  Loriai,  with  Edwards  and  Young 
on  board,  resumed  her  voyage  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 
while  the  eight  men  lefb  at  Fort  Boss  found  employ- 
ment and  good  wages  at  CSooper^s  mills,  until  their 
services  should  be  needed  by  Young.  The  Loriotf 
after  some  dangerous.coast  navigation,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  taking  on  board 
Mr  Slacum,  proceeded  to  Monterey,  where  was  the 
residence  of  General  Vallejo,  whom  Young  wished  to 
consult  about  driving  out  cattle,  to  which  measure 
the  Mexican  government  was  averse.  Eld  wards  re- 
mained behind,  occupying  his  time  in  excui.sions  about 
the  bay,  and  in  studying  the  customs  of  the  comitr}/ 

On  the  10th  Young  n'tur'ied  from  Monterey  with 
the  tidings  that  V  iillijo  declined  giving  permission  to 
drive  cattle  out  uf  the  country,  bayiiiL;'  it  wa>s  the  pre- 
rogative uf  the  civil  government,  which  was  at  Seinta 
Bdrbara.  Thitiiur  Young  had  proco<jd^;d,  while  Ed- 
wards continued  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  Calii'or- 

t Amoni:  other  scrapfl  of  knoirlttdge,  be  vemarka  in  his  IHary,  MS.,  of 

the  expeditioQ,  that  on  tin-  stock -miujfies  'spotted  mares  an*  n  tally  broken 
in,  uu!  much  tMtuemed  on  thu  following  account :  all  the  horses  oi  a  band  fol> 
low  her.  attncted  by  her  peealiMtty  of  color,  and  are  uot  ao  likely  to  vferajr 
abmiL^ 
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Ilia  customs,  an<l  the  aflalrs  of  Americans  whom  he 
found  ahout  Sail  Francisco  Bay,  Tisiting,  in  coinpany 
with  Hill  lie.  Lcese,  and  McNeil  of  the  Llanta,  the 
mission  of  Saii  Rafael,  Sonoma,  Martinez,  Cooper's 
mills,  and  the  farms  of  several  of  his  countrymen. 
On  tiie  8th  of  May  he  took  passage  in  the  ship  Sarah 
and  Caroline,  Captain  Steel,  for  Monterey,  where  on 
the  12th  he  met  Young,  who,  after  going  from  San 
Francisa>  to  Monterey,  from  Monterey  to  Santa  B^- 
hara,  and  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Santa  Cni2,  and 
back  agam  to  Monterey,  where  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  deputation  then  in  session,  had  at  length 
obtained  consent  to  drive  from  the  country  seven 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  on  condition  that  they  were 
purchased  of  the  government,  and  not  of  the  missiona 
to  which  they  belonged.*  The  sale  of  cows  was  only 
brought  about  after  much  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Yallojo,  who  on  second  thought  lent  his  influence  to 
assist  the  Oregon  company,  and  won  to  the  purpose 
Alvarado  and  the  president  of  the  missions. 

Permission  being  thus  obtained,  the  next  step,  and 
one  quite  as  difiicmt,  was  to  get  the  cattle  and  horses 
into  safe  possession.  There  were  forty  horses  pur- 
chased near  Santa  Cruz  and  driven  to  San  Francisco. 
Young  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  Sonoma  to  obtain  the 
order  of  Yallejo,  who  had  been  appointed  government 
agent  in  the  sale  of  the  cattle.  The  order  was  given 
for  two  hundred  head  from  the  mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  hundred  and  seventy  cows  and  thirty  bulls; 
but  the  administrator  at  the  mission  used  every  means 
to  evade  the  order,  and  insisted  on  inverting  the  ratio 
and  only  furnishing  thirty  cows.  Thereupon  Young 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Yerba  Buena  to  have  the 
order  translated,  that  he  mi^lit  ho  sure  it  w  as  correct. 

This  beinu;  at  length  ux[>lahied,  and  part  of  the  men 
liaving  joined  theiii,  Edwards  and  Young  pioceeded 

'  And  all  thia  ruiuptis,'  says  Edwurda,  '  on  acooont  of  an  old  colonial  law 
which  forbids  tha  expottatktt  of  male  and  female  animato  from  tJto  ooimiiai.* 
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toward  the  San  Jo8u  mission  with  tlieir  first  purchase, 
there  to  obtain  the  remaining  five  hundred.  The 
administrator  of  San  Francisco,  for  collecting  and 
guardin*^  the  cattle  as  far  as  Martinez,  exacted  presents 
for  his  Indians,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  value  of  over 
fifty  dollars,  and  Young  )md  a  sharp  altercation  with 
the  autiiorities  there  on  account  of  these  exactions. 
The  wliole  number  of  cattle  purchased  was  not  de- 
livered until  the  22d  of  June,  three  weeks  having  been 
occupied  in  going  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mission  of 
San  Josd.  Some  of  the  animals  escaped  on  the  way ; 
and  of  those  at  the  mission,  some  were  found  to  have 
been  ke{)t  seven  days  in  a  corral  with  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  The  wildest  were  starved  or  beaten  untu 
sufficiently  subdued  to  drive ;  but  then  they  were  too 
weak  to  travel,  and  many  dropped  to  the  ground  the 
first  day.  Complaint  being  made  to  the  administrator, 
he  agreed  to  furnish  others  for  those  that  were  lost, 
from  a  place  beyond,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  desig- 
nated no  cattle  were  there.  Then  another  order  was 
given,  to  be  filled  from  a  rancho  still  fari/her  cm ;  never- 
tiielesa  when  they  reached  the  San  Joaquin  River,  the 
25th  of  June,  eighty  animals  were  missing. 

To  cross  the  river  was  next  in  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  train  these  wild  snorting  brutes  to  cross 
rivers,  for  there  were  more  of  them  beyond.  The 
company  were  nearly  all  together  again,  and  their 
nunmer  was  iu're  augmented  by  llenr}"  Wood,  B.  Wil- 
hams,  Moore,  and  two  others.  First,  a  strong  eoi-rnl 
was  put  upon  the  river  bank,  and  tlie  cattle  driven 
into  it  Then  on  tlie  r2th  of  Julv  a  few  cows  were 
induced  to  swim  over  after  their  calvt-s,  which  were 
towcd  acro.ss  by  men  in  a  canoe.  Next  day  all  present, 
some  on  foot  and  sonic  mounted,  lent  tlieir  aid  to 
induce  the  cattle  to  take  to  the  water.  Most  of  tlu  ni 
were  drivtn  in;  but  when  half-way  across  a  {janic 
seized  tliem  and  thev  turned  back,  with  a  loss  of  seven- 
teen  drownetl.  To  la.sso  and  tow  each  animal  over 
sin  1^1  y  was  next  attempted,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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which  rafts  of  bulrushes  were  made,  and  on  them  men 
seated  themselves,  some  to  pull  the  raft  over  by  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  river,  and  others  to  drag  each  am 
animal  through  the  water  by  a  rope  about  the  horns. 
Ill  this  tedious  labor  the  company  engiigod  till  the 
20th ;  the  work  of  herding  and  guarding  at  night  being 
increased  by  the  division  uf  both  men  and  cattle  on 
the  (>p])()site  side  of  the  river.  Edwards,  who  was  on 
the  north  sside,  was  ol)hged  to  be  on  horseback  some- 
times the  greater  part  of  the  night,  after  tni ling,  as  he 
says,  *Mn  sweat,  water,  and  great  danger"  througlithc 
day,  witli  myriads  of  mosquitoes  which  maddened  the 
animals  ])i'y()nd  l)ounds.  There  had  been  little  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  since  the  first  of  June,  and  this  last  trial 
taxed  strength  and  patience  to  the  utmost.  But  the 
climax  came  on  the  same  afternoon  that  the  crossing 
was  finally  effected.  While  driving  to  a  new  encanij)- 
ment,  the  horse  on  which  the  ammunition  was  packed 
ran  into  a  siaall  tule  lake  or  pond,  and  all  the  powder 
became  wet. 

All  day  long  Edwards  had  ridden  hard,  and  far 
into  the  night  he  had  labored  to  induce  his  charge  to 
cross  a  slough,  albeit  but  knee-deep ;  and  now  before 
he  could  sleep  he  must  return  to  Yerba  Buena  for 
powder.  If  he  had  ever  rebelled  at  the  wild  ways  of 
the  half-broken  oxen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  Oregon,  he  now  remembered  those  days  with  regret. 
"The  last  month,  what  has  it  been!  he  exclaima 
"Little  sleep,  much  fatigue,  hardly  time  to  eat,  mos- 
quitoes, cattle  breaking  like  so  many  evil  spirits,  and 
scattering  to  the  four  winds,  men  iU  natured  and  quar« 
relling ;  another  month  like  the  past,  God  avert  I  Who 
can  describe  it?*'*  And  yet  he  was  only  sixty  miles 
on  his  wav,  with  five  hundred  miles  still  between  him 
and  the  Willamette  Mission.  Again  at  ^lission  San 
Jos<5  he  exchanged  two  hui*ses  for  cattle,  to  i-e})lace 
S(mie  which  were  lost;  but  when  he  brought  the  pur- 
chaser to  Livermore's,  where  one  of  the  horses  had 

*J}iary,  MS.,  24 
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been  left,  he  found  it  had  been  stolen.  By  dint  of 
bargain  and  exchange,  however,  he  secured  twenty 
head,  which  with  considerable  assistance  were  driven 
to  camp.  With  these,  and  others  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase on  the  road,  notwithstanding  losses,  he  had  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  when  he  encamped  on  the 
San  Joaquin  August  14th. 

On  the  20th  the  company  reached  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  fording  the 
Sacramento  River  without  difficulty,  following  the 
trail  of  Michel  La  Framboise  and  his  trapping  party. 
As  they  proceeded  north  the  mountains  were  higher 
and  harder  to  ascend,  being  stony,  with  a  close  growth 
of  bushes,  into  which  some  of  the  cattle  escaped.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  a  high  and  rugged  mountain 
seemed  to  close  the  way.  Riding  up  the  stoc[),  Young 
declared  that  there  was  another  mountfiin  above  it. 
"  Xow,"  said  he  to  Edwards,  *'  it'  yuu  are  a  |)liilos()plier, 
filiow  youiat  one!"  But  alas!  no  man  is  a  philoso- 
pher longer  than  his  l)odily  frame  can  be  made  to 
sup[>ort  liis  resolution.  The  patience  oi  t^ie  company 
was  iieai  ly  at  an  end.  The  men,  tired  of  eating  dried 
luuat,  and  irritable  with  toil  and  privation,  insisted 
tliat  a  beef  should  be  killed  that  night,  wliicli  Young 
rt  t"usr<i,  on  account  of  having  to  carry  the  meat  over 
till-  mountain.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  they  defied 
authority.  **  Kill  at  your  peril ! "  said  Young ;  and  the 
storm  blew  over.  The  mind  of  the  leader  was  stronger 
than  the  muscles  of  the  men;  still  it  was  evident  that 
the  courage  of  the  company  was  declining. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  September  that  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  "  was  gained.  Threats  had  been 
made  by  Turner,  Gay,  and  Bailey  that  after  Rogue 
River  was  passed  there  would  be  Indians  killed  in  re- 
venge for  the  attack  on  their  party  in  1835.  Their 
purpose  was  kept  hidden  from  Young,  who  for  the 
safety  of  the  property  would  have  forbidden  retalia- 
tion. 

i^Edwwd*  ia  lui  diafy  calls  this  place  Ghaste  ▼■H^  and  rivw. 
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On  the  14th,  having  crossed  the  river,  camp  wbb 
made  about  five  miles  beyond.  A  few  natives  ap- 
proached, and  one  of  them,  accompanied  by  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age,  entered  the  camp  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Gay  deliberately  raised  his  gun  and  firucl,  and  a.s  the 
Indian  attempted  flij^bt,  Bailey  alsu  fired,  and  the  man 
fell.  The  cry  then  arose,  ''Shoot  the  boyl  bhoot  the 
boy!"  but  h  d  behind  a  point  of  rock.  This 

dastardly  act  could  not  be  excused  on  the  ground  ot 
revenge,  as  the  spot  where  these  men  were  attacked 
two  years  before  was  yet  four  days  distant.  The  folly 
of  inciting  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, M  as  indefensible. 

The  men  had  become  so  excited  by  past  wrongs  and 
present  sutferings,  aggra\'ated  now  by  Ijloodslied,  that 
on  the  following  day,  after  a  toilsome  march  through 
dust  and  heat,  their  insubordi nation i  culminated  in  a 
quarrel  with  guns  and  knives,  which  continued  for 
fifteen  minutcj,  while  threats  and  curses  emphasized 
their  acts.  Then  once  more  the  firmness  of  their 
leader  prevailed,  and  peace  was  restored. 

For  several  days  and  nights  Young  was  on  the  alert 
for  the  expected  retaliation  of  the  natives;  he  doubled 
the  guard,  and  used  extreme  caution  in  passing  tin  o  ugh 
the  frequent  defiles,  where  the  enemy  might  lurk  in 
ambush.  The  first  night  Edwards  fired  on  a  party  of 
five  Indians  stealing  through  the  woods,  and  frightened 
them  off.  The  next  day  uiere  were  arrows  shot  from 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  several  of  the  cattle  wounded, 
but  onlv  one  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  company 
entered  that  \mri  of  the  country  where  Turner,  Gay, 
and  Bailey  had  been  attacked,  Indians  were  discovered 
running  along  the  mountain  side  as  if  to  intercept 
them  in  some  defile.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and  they 
were  [lassinsj  between  tlie  banks  of  the  Rogue  River, 
when  suddenly  from  the  thickly  wooded  mountains 
yells  were  heard,  and  arrows  showered  upon  those  in 
advance.    Young,  apprehending  such  an  attack,  was 
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making  a  recoimoissatice  with  three  of  his  men  some 
distance  in  advance  in  the  pass,  but  had  discoverd 
nothin;<:  until  the  cattle  came  within  rancre  of  the 
arrows,  when  the  savages  were  found  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  trail.  Young  ordered  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  cattle  to  remain  where  they  were,  while  he 
undei*took  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were 
driven  oil'  alter  Gav  liad  been  wounded  and  Younsf's 
liorse  shot  witli  two  arrows.  Tliat  night  strict  guard 
was  k^      and  no  furtlier  troul)le  was  experienced. 

Fruiu  this  point  onward,  though  the  road  was  still 
rough  and  over  toilsome  mountains,  the  condition  of 
the  cattle  improved,  as  tliere  was  an  abundance  of 
i^rass  and  water.  With  prospects  more  favorable,  a 
better  state  of  feeling  was  restored,  and  thoy  reached 
the  settlement  in  good  spirits  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, nine  months  from  the  time  of  their  de])ai"ture." 
Edwards'  unpublished  diary  of  the  expedition  is 
the  only  reliable  account  extant  of  the  experiences  of 
tlie  cattle  company  on  the  road.  It  is  evident  that 
to  him  this  journey  was  a  prolonged  horror.  In  one 
place  he  remarks:  "Short-sighted  man!  happy  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  prosj)eetive,  else  he  would  not 
adventure  upon  some  of  his  most  ennobling  enter- 
prises. Few  of  our  party,  perhaps  none,  would  have 
ventured  on  the  enterprise  could  they  have  foreseen 
all  its  difficulties.  It  boots  httle  to  reflect  that  the 
future  gains  will  amply  compensate  for  present  suffer- 
ing. Most  of  the  party  cursed  the  day  on  which  they 
engaged,  and  would  hardly  have  exchanged  a  draught 
of  cool  water  for  their  share  of  the  profits."^ 

"  Lte  and  Froti's  Or.,  146. 

^^EthranU  Diary,  MS.,  30-1.  In  the  Nevada  GateUe  of  June  5,  1869, 
is  an  article  by  an  anonymous  writer  which  refers  to  this  expe<lition.  It 
i«prMettt«  Youog  as  overbearing,  and  disliked  by  the  men;  also  saying  that 
in  the  Siskiyon  Moantains  five  of  them  had  conspired  to  kill  him  and  others 
on  a  certain  night,  and  to  divide  thi-  stork  aiiKnig  themselves,  the  murder  to 
be  oommitted  as  Young  and  Edwards  returned  from  looking  for  lost  cattlcL 
Tnnier  being  the  one  elected  to  shoot  Yonng.  On  coming  into  cam|)  and 
seeing  by  th<-  looks  of  the  men  tli.it  homLtlun^  was  wrong,  Younjf  questioned 
them,  anil  one  of  the  conspirators  couunen<»d  cursing  Turner  for  his  coward  in-, 
and  the  plot  was  iwreafed.  Aa  altercatioa  took  place,  aud  tiM  compaiiy 
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THE  WILLAMETTE  CATTLE  COMPANT. 


The  great  object  of  the  Willamette  settlers  was 
accomplished,  and  an  era  opened  in  colonial  history 
which  rendered  them  in  no  small  measure  independent 
of  the  fur  company.  The  precedent  thus  cstabHshed 
.of  bringing  cattle  into  Oregon  waa  followed  three 
years  later  by  the  Hudson*8  Bay  Company,  which 
obtained  a  permit  in  Mexico  to  drive  out  from  CaU> 
fomia  four  thousand  sheep  and  two  thousand  homed 
cattle,  Scotch  shepherds  being  sent  to  select  the  sheep, 
and  th^  coin[)any*8  trappers  in  California  being  em- 
ployed as  drivers. 

The  number  of  cattle  that  survived  the  first  expe- 
dition was  six  hundred  and  thirty,  two  hundred  havuig 
been  lost  by  the  way.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  losses,  brou^  lit  the  price  up  from  three  to  nearly 
eight  dollars  each.  They  were  divided  in  the  manner 
agreed  u[)()!i  when  the  company  was  formed,  the  sub- 
scribers taking  all  tliut  could  be  purchased  with  their 
money  at  seven  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  bead; 
while  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  went  as  drivers  at 
one  dollar  a  day  were  paid  to  them  iii  cattle  at  the 
s;ime  rate.  The  stock  obtained  were  of  the  wildest, 
the  adinini.stiators  takin-j-  oood  care  that  it  should  be 
s<),  and  their  value  was  lessened  in  eonse(|uenee.  But 
tlie  settlers  were  allowed  to  keep  the  oxen  borrowed 
from  McLou;_;hlin  in  exchange  for  wild  <.'attle.  and 
calves  were  accepted  in  place  of  full-sized  animals,  as 
they  were  wanted  for  beef  later." 

Til  ere  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whom  tlie 
credit  of  this  enterprise  is  due.  Mr  Hines^*  thinks 
that  it  was  Jason  Lee's  energy  and  perseverance  which 
laid  tliis  foundation  of  rapidly  accumulating  wealth 
for  the  settlers.  Perhaps  it  might  more  justly  have 
been  attributed  to  Edwards;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 

bein^  pretty  evenly  dividetl,  mi  armiatice  waa  agreed  upon,  the  diviaion  bmne 

contnnif'l  tr.  tlir  ciu!  <>f  tlx-  jonnK  y.  aivl  tlic  ^nari!  at  night  l>eing  iTia<I<.-  up  of 
equal  uuutbcm  of  botti  partiua  tor  tear  of  treachery'.  This  I  take  to  be  a  nau- 
aational  atory,  aa  Edwania  makea  no  mention  of  it  in  hia  />jary,  where  lest 

impt»rtant  qnan  i  Is  arr'  (1(  >crilK''l  minutely. 

'ojiy  q/  a  Documtnl  in  Tnuut.  Or,  J'tmteer  Asjioc.,  I6>5i0,  50-2. 
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it  was  Ewing  Young,  as  Walker  says,  who  "  put  in 
motion  the  introductioii  of  Spanish  cattle  in  Oregon."  ** 
He  was  the  only  man  among  the  settlers  who  knew 
enough  of  California  and  its  customs  to  intelligently 
propose  such  a  plan,  and  to  overcome  the  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  of  its  execution.  He»  too,  it 
was  who  resented  the  resti '  <  tions  of  the  fur  company, 
and  determined  upon  the  independence  of  American 
settlers.  No  longer  mider  a  cloud,  afler  his  return 
Young  rose  to  an  important  position  in  the  colony. 
He  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Chehalem  at  considerable 
expense,  which  was  kept  in  operation  until  the  winter 
of  1840-1,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  hi^  water. 
Soon  after  this  misfortune  Young  med.'^  The  pro- 
visional j?ovemment  of  1841  was  organized  to  take 
charge  of  Young^s  estate,  and  the  jail  was  built  with 
it,  the  government  pledging  its  faith  to  restore  it  or 
its  value  to  his  heirs,  ft  was  restored  in  part  to  his 
heurs  years  afterward  when  Oregon  had  become  a 
state. 

In  1854,  while  Oregon  was  still  a  territory,  there 
appeared  Joaquin  Young,  a  son  of  Ewing  Young  by  a 
Mexican  mother,  who  petitioned  the  territorial  legis- 
lature for  his  father's  money  An  act  was  passed 
empowering  him  to  commence  suit  in  the  supreme 
court  to  recover  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  provisional  government  ny  his  administrators,  said 
action  to  be  prosecuted  tu  linal  judgment.  The  suit, 
however,  was  not  brouglit;  the  leafishiture  dtjferred 
passing  a  bill  authorizing^  the  juiyment  of  tlie  judgment 
until  1855.  Finally  the  supreme  eourt,  consistintc  of 
(m  .  ,]'ofe  H.  Williams  and  M.  P.  Diady,  gave  judgment 
lor  Joaquin  Young.  In  the  mean  time  the  claim- 
ant sold  his  interest  to  O.  C.  Pratt;  and  when  this 
was  known,  R.  P.  Jiuijfc,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 

'  Sketch  of  Ewing  Young,  Or.  Planner  Atne,  Trant,,  1880,  68;  WUku* 
liar.,  U.  S.  Erplr.  Ex.,  iv.  364. 

^*Mar^li«  UtUr,  MS.,  16. 
It  was  said  that  his  miml  liecaino  atfi  ctcd  by  ilisease,  or  frOBk  hil  tDAIlJ 
tml«  «iid  djaappouitmeato.  WWim't  Tm  Ym  in  Or,,  164. 
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and  opposed  to  Pratt  in  politics,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  stopping  the  pa^Tnent  of  the  Judgment.  The 
matter  then  rested  until  1862|  when  a  law  was  enacted, 
chiefly  through  ihe  influence  of  Judge  Dead y,  author- 
izing persons  having  claims  against  the  territory  or 
state  to  bring  suit  for  recovery.  Under  this  act  Pratt 
brought  suit,  and  obtained  judgment  for  the  amount, 
receiving  $5,108.94,  in  Novemoer  1863,  twenty-two 
years  arber  the  pruperfy  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Methodist  Mission. 

Slacum,  after  having  been  of  such  real  service  to 
the  settlers,  sailed  for  San  Bias  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  California,  on  his  way  through  Mexico  to 
Washington.  He  took  a  share  in  the  company,  and 
deputed  Young  to  take  chaigi;  of  his  proportion  of 
tlie  stock,  amounting  to  twenty-three  animals.  Four 
years  afturward,  in  consequence  of  Slacum's  death,  his 
nephew,  a  midshipman  of  the  United  States  exploring 
S(pia(lr()ii,  claimed  his  uncle's  share,  with  the  increase, 
which  amounted  to  sixty-throe,  and  these  he  obtained 
and  sold  to  McLoughlm  for  $860.^** 

From  the  presence  of  Ewing  Youult  in  Oregon 
sprang  two  important  events  in  the  sclilenient  of  the 
country:  ihr  eomin*:  of"  an  autliorized  a<rent  of  the 
United  Statics,  and  the  disinthralment  of  the  settlers 
from  wliat  they  felt  to  be  the  oppressive  bondage  of 
the  tur  company.  By  his  death  Ewing  Young  gave 
the  colony  a  further  and  still  more  important  impulse, 
as  will  be  shown  during  the  progress  of  events. 

Fr  om  the  life  of  Ewing  Young — indeed,  from  any 
man  s  life — we  may  safely  c(^nclude  that  it  is  better 
to  lau^h  at  sorrow  and  slight,  and  even  indigni^, 
especially  where  the  wrong  is  only  fancied,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  than  to  cry  over  these  things.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  worth  moummg  for ;  if  all 

"See  SpeekU  Law$  Or,,  185jM).  92;  General  Law  Or.,  1862,  78;  Mea- 
sfvjr  and  Doc$,,  1864,  72;  Or.  Jour.  CouneU,  1855-6,  app.,  92;  Or.  Stakemamf 
Jwi.  2,  1855. 

»  Wtlku'  Nar.,  U.  8,  Exptr,  Ex.,  iv,  364. 
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our  joys  have  tak»>!i  tlioir  departure,  tliey  are  but  a 
step  before  us.  But  it  has  always  been  so,  the  chief 
occupation  of  man  being  to  torment  himself  withal. 
At  first,  on  coming  to  Oregon,  Ewing  Young  would 
be  king;  but  finding  there  a  monarch  so  much  his 
8aperior»  he  fell  into  hateful  ways.  So  mightily  had 
he  been  mistaken  in  the  beginning,  that  soon  he  felt  it 
liardly  safe  to  be  f^ure  of  anything.  But  when  the 
shore  lines  of  his  life  were  worn  Bomewhat  smooth  hy 
the  eroding  waves  of  humanity^s  ocean,  and  the  rewanls 
of  benificent  conduct  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  benefits  to  fiow  from  evil  practices, 
might  not  the  broad  truth  have  come  home  t(^  liim, 
that  he  is  made  as  conspicuously  uncomfortable  whose 
Tuiues  lift  him  above  the  common  sentiment  of  so- 
ciety, as  he  whose  vices  sink  him  below  the  general 
level? 
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Three  Misstonakv  Bridks — Jason  Lkks  Markiaoe — SEA-r  ()\sT  Exm?- 
sio.Nsj  —  BhA>cH  Mission  amonq  the  Calapooyas  —  ir'i.mioN  to 
OoKORiaB  m  A  dvn.  Qotiwiiixmt— Lu  Ooi8  East— Dbaxh  01 
Mug  Lbb — MnaioffAXT  Bmthvsusic  nt  thx  But — Bu.  voe  ram 
Occupation  of  Oregon — Sacliko  of  TBI  'Lausanne'  wits  ths  Va- 
aioN  CouiNY —Treaty  op  Commerce  with  the  Hawahav  Ij^lands— 

Ak>AIU-S   in  OicE«ON — l>KOWNlNO   OP    THE  FiRST  VVhITE   BoY  BoRN  IN 

THE  Territokv — Deatu  ov  8hepa:<i> — Religious  Intebesi  at  tue 

DaLUBI— AbBTTAI.  OV  TBS  MI88IOM  OOLOBT. 

Danibl  Lee  does  not  mention  what  the  Superin- 
tendent wrote  to  the  mismonaiy  society  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  on  estabUshing  himself  in  the  Willamette 

Valley,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  whatever  it  was, 
the  action  of  the  society  was  founded  upon  it.  A 

roeiiforccement  fur  the  Mission,  consisting  of  eia^ht 
adults  and  several  ehikh^en,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the 
28th  of  July,  183G.  They  took  passage  in  the  ship 
Havdltmiy  Captoin  Barker,  bound  for  the  Sainiuicli 
Islands,  whe  re  t  hey  arrived  late  in  the  winter.  There 
they  remained  guests  of  the  missionaries  at  Honohdu 
until  the  latter  part  of  April  IS.'w,  wlien  thoy  siiiled 
in  tlie  brig  Diana,  Captain  Hinckley,  for  the  Columbia 
Biver.  On  the  1 8th  of  Mav,  three  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  Lor'tot  with  the  eattle  company, 
tidings  of  the  new  arrival  reached  the  Willamette, 
and  Jason  Lee  hastened  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  found 
them  already  provided  with  comfortable  quarters  by 
John  McLoughlin. 
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The  principal  person  of  the  reenforcement,  and  one 

whom  it  was  expected  would  supply  the  j^reat  need  of 
the  Miiision,  was  Elijali  White.  M.  D.,  from  T()ni})kiria 
County,  New  York.  Dr  Wliite  was  little  more  tlian 
thirty  years  (jf  acfe,  witli  Hght  coiiipk-xion,  blue  eyes, 
and  dark  hair,  and  of  shght,  elastic  frame.  He  was 
thin,  too,  when  he  landed  iroui  liis  loii^r  voyao-e, 
thouL^li  not  so  thin  as  Daniel  Lee,  to  whose  »h(K's  the 
leaden  ^oks  of  Philetas  would  scarcely  have  been  out 
of  j)Iace. 

His  niMiinurs  were  of  that  obliging  and  flattering 
kind  wliii  li  made  him  popular,  especially  among 
women,  but  wliich  men  often  called  sycophantish  and 
insincere.  He  was  fond  of  oratorical  display  and  of 
society,  affectedly  rather  than  truly  pious,  not  alto- 
gether a  bad  man,  though  a  weak  one?  Yet  we  shall 
see  that  in  such  a  society  an  effenunate  man  may  be 
of  no  less  consequence  than  a  masculine  woman,  for 
here,  as  elsewhei^,  we  find,  as  La  Fontaine  says,  a 
"bon  nombre  d*hommes  qui  sent  femmes.'*  He  had 
no  talent,  as  Heinrich  Heine  would  declare,  but  yet  a 
character.  And  strange  to  say,  the  longer  he  awelt 
upon  this  coast,  the  more  he  became  smooth  and  slip- 
pen^  like  glass,  and  flat  withal,  yet  he  could  be  round 
and  cutting  on  occasions,  particularly  when  broken  on 
the  wheel  of  adversity.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  an  infant  son,  and  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  named 
George  Stoi]^htenburg,  whom  he  had  adopted.  Mrs 
White  was  a  cheerful,  amiable  young  woman,  and  de- 
voted  to  her  husband. 

Next  we  will  mention  Alanson  Beers,  a  blacksmith 
from  Connecticut,  a  man  of  low  stature,  dark  com- 
plexion, thin  features,  and  riirid  alike  in  his  views  of 
rehi^ion  and  social  propensities,  an  honest,  w^ortby 
character,  entitled  to  respect.  He  also  brought  liis 
wife,  a  Wf)nian  of  Lotnfortahle  physique  and  yielding 
temper,  together  with  three  children. 

Another,  W.  H.  Willson,  a  ship-carpenter,  had 

*  JTom'  Fioneer  Timei,  US,,  3. 
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sailed  out  of  New  Bedford  on  more  than  one  whaling 
voyaga  Ju<king  from  the  commendations  lavishdl 
upon  him  by  nis  associates,  he  was  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily worthy  man.  Tall,  with  a  well-knit  frame, 
oheernil  temper,  and  an  affectionate  disposition,  kind 
to  children  and  animals,  he  was  a  general  &vorite, 
aside  from  the  stories  of  seargoing  adventures  with 
which  he  was  ever  read^  to  entertain  his  listeners. 
Mr  Willson  was  uumamed.  While  on  this  journey 
he  studied  medicine  under  White,  and  was  afterwards 
given  the  title  of  Doctor,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  name  in  Oi  t  goii,  who  spelled  their 
name  with  only  one  1.^ 

Tlie  other  adults  of  tlio  reenforcement  were  Miss 
Anna  ^lai  ia  I'itman  of  New  York ,  Miss  Susan 
Downing  of  Lvuu,  ^Mastvn husetts,  who  was  en^^aged 
to  marry  Cyrus  Shepard;  and  Miss  Klvira  Johnson, 
from  central  Xew  York.  Miss  I'itmau  was  tall,  dark, 
buuiewliat  gifted  with  poetic  genius,  fervently  pious, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  missionary  life.  Miss 
Downing  was  a  less  pronounced  character,  personally 
attractive,  possessed  of  a  fine  fiirurc,  dark  hair,  blue 
eyes,  always  exercising  good  taste  in  dress,  and  pojm- 
lar  with  her  associates.  Miss  Johnson,  wirniing  in 
mann(  r,  and  pure  and  zealous  of  spirit,  w^as  devoted 
to  hvr  duty.  She,  like  Miss  Downini::^,  liad  dark  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  was  to  become  the  wiie  of  a  mis- 
sionai'v. 

It  was  understood  that  Miss  l^itman  was  to  marr}' 
Jason  Lee,  if  they  should  suit  each  other.  The  meet- 
ing, thcreft)re,  was  of  considerable  interest,  not  to  say 
einl)aiTass!ncnt,  to  both,  when  McLoughlin  having 
introduced  Dr  White,  that  gentleman  brought  the 
supermtendent  face  to  face  with  the  lady.  "A  light 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  a  slight  trepidation, 
which,  added  to  the  charm  of  her  manner,  was  all  the 
evidence,'*  says  White,  **tl  iat  sl  ie  was  conscious  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  position."    With  Jason  Lee  it  was 

'  Wm*9  Ten  Tean  i»  Or,,  pMtim;  Mm  Wibon,  in  Or,  Skstcktt,  MS.,  21 
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different;  he  was  evidently  pleased  that  the  society 
had  sent  liiiu  so  prepossessing'  a  woman  for  a  wife, 
and  took  much  pains  to  render  himself  a^eeable. 

On  the  day  after  Jason  Lee's  arrival,  the  whole 
company,  including  Captain  and  Mrs  Hinckley,  and 
Mr  J.  L.  Whitcomb,  from  Honolulu,  second  officer 
of  the  Dlmiay  set  out  in  canoes  for  the  Mission,  the 
superintendent  and  Miss  Pitman  accom|>anied  only  by 
their  Indian  crew  who  understood  no  English,  an 
arrangement  which  was  apparently  not  disagreeable. 
At  the  close  of  tke  first  day,  which  had  been  bright 
and  musical,  an  encampment  was  made  under  the  oak 
trees  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Willamette  where  Port- 
land now  stands.  The  foUowing  day  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Pudding  River,  above  the  falls ;  and  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  third  day,  they  finally  disem- 
barked at  the  landing  of  Baptiste  Desportes  McKay, 
at  Champoeg,  where  horses  were  obtained,  and  the 
journey  ended  with  a  ride  through  French  Prairie. 

At  the  landing,  a  letter  from  Daniel  Lee  was  found 
awaiting  them,  with  the  request  that  Dr  White  should 
hasten  forward,  as  twelve  persons  lay  sick  at  the  Mis- 
sion, some  of  them  dangerously  so.  This  pressing  de- 
mand for  assistance  was  responded  to  by  the  doctor, 
who,  with  Willson,  Mrs  Hinckley,  Miss  Pitman,  and 
Miss  Dow^ning,  mounted  and  rode  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  advance  of  the  others. 

7  ]j(  reception  at  the  Mission  might  well  have  been 
dislu  artening  to  the  new-eunK  i  s.  Tlilnk  ot  those 
retinc'd  v<mn2r  \voiiicn,  fresli  I'tom  the  comforts  and 
orderly  wavs  of  easteni  Ihnut-s,  dismounting  before 
the  rudf,  substantial  Mission  liouse  in  the  wilderness, 
to  Hn<l  its  tlonis  covered  with  the  sick,  lying  on  mats 
and  Maiikt'ts,  more  than  a  dozen  out  of  the  thirty- 
ei^dit  nauv»»  children  who  found  a  homo  tliere  down 
with  fever,  and  the  rest  of  the  stranj^e  unkempt  brood 
peepin^if  through  doors  and  windows  for  a  si^ht  of 
the  strangers.    With  natural  care  Miss  Downing  had 
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dressed  herself  in  trim,  becoming  style  for  the  eyes  of 
her  affianced  husband.  This  neat  and  gentle  maiden, 
who  wotdd  gladden  the  heart  of  any  lover,  happened 
upon  Cyrus  Shepard  in  the  brown  linen  frock  he  wore 
about  housework,  and  which  did  not  by  any  means  set 
off  his  tall  symmetrical  figure  to  advantage.  It  was 
a  trying  situation,  but  thouffh  Shepard  deeply  blushed 
in  lus  embarrassment,  he  did  not  entirely  faint  away, 
and  finally  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  welcome 
the  ladies,  after  which  he  [)roceeded  to  lay  the  table 
with  a  brown  linen  cloth  and  tin  plates,  and  to 
prepare  dinner  for  the  hungry  travellers.  The  fare 
was  venison,  sausages,  bread  of  unbolted  fiour,  butter, 
cheese,  and  fried  cakes,  with  wild  strawberries  and 
cream  for  desert.^  The  Mission  must  have  done  well, 
indeed,  to  iiave  been  able  to  ofi'cr  supplies  liku  tlils  in 
the  third  yuar  of  its  existence,  it  being  too  early  in  the 
season  for  a  garden. 

How  sixteen  new-comers  were  acconiuiodated  with 
beds  wlii  11  even  the  floors  were  occupied  by  the  sick, 
not  une  of  iliv  cliruaiclcrs  of  early  events  has  told  us. 
Fifty-four,  and  for  a  short  time  fifty -sevun,  inmates 
found  lodt^rnent  in  a  buildinor  turtv  W  eiirliteen  feet, 
the  space  increased  by  a  flnr.riiio-  overliead,  which  was 
converted  into  an  attic  under  the  rafters. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  chemistry  of  west-coast  adven- 
ture an  adaptation  of  self  to  circumstances,  not  unlike 
that  of  aul])huric  acid  and  water,  which  when  mingled 
are  contained  in  less  space  than  they  separately  occu- 
pied. 

In  apparent  enjo3rment,  the  nussionary  recruits  and 
their  guests  explored  t!i(  country  by  day,  and  slept 
under  the  same  roof  at  ni^ht;  until,  after  a  few  days, 
Captain  and  Mrs  Hinckley  returned  to  Fort  Van- 
couver/  Dr  White,  on  looking  about  for  the  cause 

'  While's  Ten  Yearn  in  Orfffon,  72. 

♦Mrs  Hinckley  ilie<l  not  l<ing  after  h<  r  visit  to  Oregon,  arnl  Cijitjun  Hinck- 
ley married  a  daughter  of  Martinez  of  California.  In  deschUiug  the  weddin|( 
festivities,  Mrs  Harvey  laya  tiiat  daaoing  was  kept  ap  for  three  nighte^  win 
bnllfirlt  ill  the  daytime  ;  feasting,  mij ifiinking IV gv^        WfWiftHy ffWMt 
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of  disease^  fouiul  an  accumulation  of  vepfetable  matter 
washed  up  by  a  freshet,  decaying  anci  poi.soning  the 
air.  He  also  noticed  that  a  dense  grove  of  firs  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  river  prevented  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  At  once  he  set  the  In(han  boys  to 
lo[)|)ing  oti'  brandies  of  trees,  and  clearing  away  rub- 
bish; after  which  the  general  health  improved. 

Shepard  was  soon  prostrated  with  fever,  and  ^Tiss 
D()wning*s  loving  care  Avas  as  the  ministration  of 
an  angel  in  this  dark  wilderness ;  by  good  nursing  he 
escaped  with  a  short  illness.  Jason  Lee  was  fortunate 
m  the  prosecution  of  his  suit;  much  of  the  time  being 
spent  with  Miss  Pitman  in  riding  about  the  country, 
and  the  favorable  first  impression  deepened.  On  the 
16th  of  June  there  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  grove 
near  the  ^Mission  house,  it  being  the  sabbath,  and  the 
marriage  of  Cyrus  Shepard  was  expected  in  addition 
to  the  usual  service. 

Jason  Lee  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  propriety 
and  duties  of  marriage,  a  ceremony  too  lightly  re- 
garded in  this  new  country.  When  he  had  finished 
his  remarks  he  said,  **  What  I  urge  upon  you  by  pre- 
cept I  am  prepared  this  day  to  enforce  by  example 
and  characteristie  as  it  was,  without  such  a  purpose  be- 
ing suspected  by  any  one,  he  went  to  Miss  Pitman  and 
led  her  forth  in  view  of  all  the  con<i  i  t  nation.  Then 
rose  Daniel  Lee,  and  solemnly  read  the  marriage 
service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
which  Mr  Lee  led  his  wife  hack  into  the  assemblage, 
and  icturning  took  his  ni'phew's  place,  and  performed 
the  same  service  for  !Mr  Slu'[)anl  and  Miss  Down- 
ing. "When  the  marriages  were  duly  solLinnized,  Lee 
preached  his  usual  Sunday  seinion,  after  wliieh  the 
communion  service  was  held,  and  two  niemhers  weie 
admitted  to  the  church.^  The  wliole  nunihrr  of  com- 
nmnicants  was  fourteen.  Tlu  rc  was  a  tliird  iiiar- 
riaf^e  on  that  day,  that  of  Chai  U's  J.  l\oe  and  Xancy 
McKay,  some  of  whose  brothers  were  in  the  Mission 

*  Hkm*  Ortgm  BkL,  25t  Leeand  Fro&l*§  Or,,  140. 
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achooL*  A  wedding  breakfast  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  services  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  Wilhunette  VaUey,  where  heretofore 
christianized  forms  had  not  been  deemed  essential' 

The  labor  of  settling  the  &milies  now  occupied  all 
the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  harvest,  in 
both  of  which  Jason  Lee  and  White  assisted.  Beers 

and  Willson  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  transport- 
ing the  goods  which  arrived  by  the  THana  from  Fort 

^^a^couver,  by  the  slow  conveyance  of  canoes.  A  log 
house  and  shop  were  built  for  Beers.  White  liad  a 
hewn-log  house,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  mechanic 
Willson  was  very  serviceable.  A  school-room  was 
added  to  the  Mission  house,  and  Miss  Johnson  in- 
stalled as  teacher.  Mrs  Shepard  made  and  nu  nded 
the  clothing  of  the  Indian  children;  the  other  women 
attended  to  the  general  housekeeping.  A  temperance 
meeting  was  held  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  aqrainst 
the  introduction  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
an  effort  in  which  tlie  missionaries  were  buc*  (  ssful 
fur  a  number  of  years  after  the  hrst  formaUou  of  the 
Oregon  Temperance  Society.® 

In  August,  Jason  Lee  made  two  exploring  excur- 
sions In  company  with  his  wife  anfl  ^f  r  and  Mrs  Shep- 
ard. The  first  one,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French 
settler  named  Desportes^  was  toward  the  upper  end 

•  Roe  had  a  stranse  historir.  Tie  waa  bom  in  New  York  in  1806,  xnd  came 
to  Or«aoa  ia  1834.  He  early  joined  the  Methodist  church,  in  whk^  for  many 
yean  ne  had  a  good  standing.   On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  married  again  in 

ISfH?  another  hiiff -breed  girl  of  good  character;  but  becoming  jealous  of  her, 
he  murdered  her  in  1859,  for  wmch  he  was  imnged,  profeseing  to  hope  for  for- 
giveaeM,  and  exprewiag  a  willingneas  to  pay  the  penalty  <n  his  am.  J9%«es* 
Omjon  Hiff         Or.  StrtUsmoti,  March  1,  1859. 

'  Parker  ckiyb  that  when  he  urged  the  duty  of  the  marriage  relation  he  was 
met  by  two  reasons  for  dispensing  with  a  lenl  marriage:  one,  that  if  the  men 
wijihod  to  retnrn  to  tlieir  former  homes  they  coulti  not  taike  their  Indian 
families  with  them;  and  the  other,  that  the  Indian  women  did  not  under- 
stand tiie  obligations  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and  might  aft  any  tioM^ 
throni;h  caprice,  leave  them.  Parker's  Jour.,  Ex.  Tour.  1S<>  1. 

*  W  ilkes,  whose  visit  to  the  Willamette  settlenieut^s  occumid  in  1841,  ex- 

Sresseii  his  8ur|)riss  ait  the  ganstal  rqpud  for  temperanoe,  and  opposition  to 
i^tilllng  spirits  among  a  class  of  men  who  might  be  expect^  to  favor  that 
indulgence.  But  they  were  all  convinced  that  their  weliare  depended  oil 
aobiMty.  WUM  Nat.,  U,  S.  Mx^,  Jk.,  SM. 
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of  the  WiUameite  Valky,  by  an  eastward  circuit  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  MoUale,  and  dowu  that  stream 
to  its  junction  with  the  Willamette,  which  he  crossed, 
and  returned  to  the  Mission  by  the  west  side.  The 
second  excursion  was  to  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  River,  under  th<  L^uidance  of  Joseph 
Gervaia  Here  they  sojourned  seven  days,  bathing 
in  the  salt  water,  and  preaching  as  they  were  able  to 
the  Kilkmooks.  Health  and  pleasure  with  light  pro- 
fessional  occupation  was  the  object  of  these  excur- 
sions, Shepard  particularly  being  in  need  of  change 
of  air.  This  visit  to  the  coast  was  au  exanij)k'  wliich 
later  bt*came  the  LUbU>iii,  namely,  tor  camping  parties 
to  spend  a  portion  of  the  sunnner  uu  tlie  west  side  of 
the  Coast  liange,  there  to  eujoy  the  sea-bathing  and 
rock-oyjjUirs.* 

Hardly  had  the  excursi(Mii^>ts  returned  to  tlie  Mis- 
sion wlien  news  came  of  th«'  arrival  of  a  second  reen- 
forceuient,  which  left  Bostiiu  on  the  2()th  of  January, 
1817,  in  the  sliip  Sumatra,  and  an  ived  at  Fort  Van- 
couver on  the  7th  of  September  tol  lowing.  The  Sil- 
matra  was  loaded  with  goods  for  the  Mission,  and 
brought  as  assistants  to  Lee  the  Kev.  David  JLeslie  of 
Salem,  Ma^ssachusetts,  Mrs  Leshe,  and  three  young 
daughters.  Rev.  H.  EL  W.  Perkins,  who  was  to  marry 
Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  afterward 
the  wife  of  Dr  Bailey.  Perkins  and  Miss  Jolmson 
were  married  November  21,  1837,  Bailey  and  Miss 
Smith  in  1840. 

The  fiimily  at  the  Willamette  mission  now  num- 
bered sixty  members,  including  the  native  children,  or 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  Indians  and  white  persons. 
It  was  a  somewhat  expensive  process,  one  civilizer 
to  every  savage,  especially  where  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  latter  died  under  the  infliction. 

*  A  pear-shaped  mollusk  in  a  soft  ■ihdl,  incased  in  the  aaaubtona  of  the 
•ea-fthore  at  the  month  of  the  Salmon  Kivi-r     Tt  i->  found  hy  breaking  open 
the  rock,  and  aeema  to  have  enlaiiiged  iln  ceil     rci^uired  iur  growtlu 
But.  Ob.,  Vol.  I.  U 
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Therefore  it  was  deemed  best  that  the  missionaries 
should  divide.  Lee  had  purchased  a  farm  recently 
opened  by  a  Canadian  near  the  Mission  premises,  with 
a  small  house  now  occupied  by  Leslie  and  Perkins 
with  their  wives.  White  and  Beers  were  domiciled  in 
houses  of  their  own,  leaving^  the  Mission  building  in 
possession  of  Lee,  Shepaid,  Edwards,  Willson,  and 


superintendent.  In  addition  to  these  accommoda^ 
tions,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  hospital,  which  was 
accordingly  begun. 

The  amount  of  labor  caused  by  the  addition  of  so 
many  persons  unprovided  with  the  conveniences  of 
living,  the  transportation  of  the  second  ship-load  of 
goods,  and  the  care  of  the  cattle  which  came  hi  Octo- 
ber, rctardrd  the  progress  of  thu  Indian  school,  wliich, 
uotwitlistandui^"  sickness  and  other  dniwluicks,  \vas 
in  a  p)  t>nnsing  condition.  Perhaps  ])ec-ause  his  mind 
is  empty  <>t'  the  loftier  civilized  conceptions,  the  sax- 
age  is  a  ready  seliolar  in  the  elements  of  leaniing, 
tliough  he  rarely  niastt  is  more  than  these.  A  native 
lad  in  the  class  (»t  Solomou  Smith  at  Fort  Vancouver 
learned  reading,  w  riting,  and  tlie  whole  of  Daboll's 
arithmetic  in  eh  ^cn  montlis,  writing  out  all  tlie  ex- 
amples for  tlie  l)en<'tit  of  tlie  other  scholars.  801110 
simple  penalty  usually  kept  these  primitive  pupils  in 
good  order,  such  as  being  made  to  wear  an  old  gun- 
lock  susjH  titled  round  the  neck  by  a  string.^** 

The  first  prejudict^  (^f  the  adult  aboriginals  against 
leaving  their  children  at  the  ^ Fission  was  not  over- 
come) the  school  consisting  chiefi}-  of  those  who  had 
no  parents,  wliich,  if  they  were  to  be  educated  in  any 
sense,  was  a  favorable  circumstance.  But  from  pupils, 
the  wards  of  the  ^lission  wero  likely  to  become  ser- 
vants, wliUe  so  nmch  labor  was  required  to  make  their 
teachers  comfortable ;  and  as  the  savage  is  by  nature 
averse  to  labor,  the  demands  made  upon  the  children 

Individual  instoucea  of  savage  iaiuUcct  aro  olUax  fuimd  which  are  far 
mtperiur  to  the  ftvec»ge  civilized  mmd. 


present  employed  as  farm 
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at  the  ^fission  were  sure  to  operate  against  the  suc- 
ce^  of  tile  school 

A  meeting  to  organize  a  society  for  the  hrm-Ht  of 
the  Calapooya8,  held  on  Christmas-day,  was  well 
attended,  as  occasions  for  social  intercourse  among  the 
settlrrs  were  rare.  Moreover,  the  Mission  being  to 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  points  of  iniluence  and  pro- 
spective importance  what  Fort  Vancouver  was  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  great  interest  was  felt  in  its  pro- 
jects. It  was  proposed  to  form  an  organization  among 
the  missionaries  and  settlers  to  induce  the  natives 
to  Itxate  at  a  branch  mission  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  they  should  be  taught  to  cultivate,  and  that 
they  should  receive  encouragement  in  their  work, 
and  assistance  to  build  comfortable  homes.  About 
four  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed;  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  contributing  from  five  to  twenty  dollars 
each — men  who  themselves  used  dried  deerskin  in 
place  of  glass  for  windows,  and  who  possessed  few 
comforts  beyond  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  and  yet 
had  farms  well  stocked.  Much  more  than  this  would 
the  people  have  done  for  Lee  and  his  associates,  for 
the  visit  of  Slacuiii,  the  petition  to  congress,  and  the 
sufccssful  f. urination  of  the  cattle  company  had  in- 
spired tiu  ni  with  a  rc^puct  and  ronfidence  inthe  judi;- 
ment,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  Ajnericans.  Thu 
branch  mission  was  a  failure,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen;  for  though  assisted  with  their  farming,  the 
natives  were  so  indolent  and  apathetic  tliat  the 
attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.^ 

It  was  decided  in  missionary  ecnuicils  during  the 
winter  that  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  offered  supe- 
rior advantages  for  a  mission  station,  and  Daniel  Lee 
and  Perkins  were  assigned  to  that  place.  Gray  sUites 
in  his  account  of  the  Presbyterian  missions,  that  he 
urged  Whitman  to  establish  a  station  at  this  point; 
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and  perha[)s  the  latter  intended  to  do  so  when  he 
should  be  sufficiently  reenforced.  But  when  (iray 
returned  hum  the  United  States  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1838,  he  found  the  place  already  occupied  by  the 
Methodists. 

Alxnit  tlie  nii<ldle  of  March  1838.  Perkins  and  Lee 
proceeded  l»y  raiioe  to  the  Dalles,  and  selected  a  site 
three  miles  lielow  the  narrows,  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  Columbia  Kiver  on  the  south  side,  where  there 
was  good  land,  springs  of  excellent  water,  a  plentifid 
suppTv  ot  j)ine  and  oak  timber,  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
Columbia  for  several  miles.  Bark  of  the  chosen  site 
the  ground  rose  rather  abruptly,  and  was  lightly 
wooded  with  lofty  pines.  Standing  like  a  watch- 
tower  m  the  south-west  was  Mount  Hood,  whose  icy 
cliffs  wrapped  in  the  silent  eky  flung  back  the  sun's 
rays  defiantly. 

Assisted  by  the  nativeB^  who  at  first  labored  with 
zeal,  hoping  now  to  realize  the  good  which  their 
interviews  with  Parker  had  tauglit  them  to  expect» 
a  house  was  built  in  which  Mrs  Perkins  came  to  live 
in  May.  Unlike  the  natives  of  the  Willamette,  those 
at  the  Dalles  showed  a  willingness  to  be  taught  reli- 
gion, assembling  on  Sundays,  and  listening  with  a  sober 
demeanor  to  sermons  preached  through  an  interpreter, 
and  this  to  the  great  encouragement  of  their  teachers. 

After  several  journeys  by  river  to  transport  sup- 
plies, each  of  which  took  three  weeks  to  perform, 
early  in  September  Daniel  Lee  undertook  the  serious 
task  of  bringing  cattle  from  the  Willamette  to  the 
Dalles  by  an  Indian  trail  over  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains,^' being  assisted  in  this  labor  only  hy  the  natives. 

Lee's  descriptioii  oi'  hits  squad  of  s<ivage8  might  be 
compared  with  Falstaft^'s  remarks  in  niustering  his  re- 
cruits.   There  was  an  old  Chinook,  blind  in  one  eye; 

"I>Bin0lLee<»]li  tlwte  monntainB  the  rresulent't  Baaue,  after  Kelley; 

nor  were  they  as  a  range  evrr  ntlirrw  is»>  formally  named.  It  was  from  the 
circuuuttauoe  that  travellen  m  ottcn  said  '  the  Cascade  Mountains,'  to  di£- 
tiugniah  them  from  other  imoges  in  the  country,  tibat  fhey  olitaiiied  thdr 
proMnt  name. 
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a  stout  young  Walla  Walhi,  knight  of  the  sorrowful 
count.  ii;irice,  whose  naim-  sinhiiic  j  'destitute,'  because 
he  luul  gainbU»d  away  liis  patriniojiy  ,  also  another 
Chinook  with  a  flattened  head  and  wide  mouth,  a 
youth  wearing  the  dignity  of  manhood;  auuthir  was 
a  \\  alia  Walla,  also  a  gamester  and  a  rogue,  though 
shrew*  1  ;  yet  another  was  a  cripple  with  short,  crouk(  d 
legs,  who  carried  a  i  rutch  of  great  length  on  which 
he  poised  hunself  and  swung  his  body  forward  three 
or  four  yards  at  a  loap.'^  The  sixth  wa.s  to  have  been 
the  guide,  but  failed  to  keep  his  engagement,  which 
led  to  much  trouble. 

With  ten  horses  belonging  to  the  Mission,  and  ten 
others  owned  by  the  natives,  and  provisions  for  six 
days,  Lee  set  out  on  his  undertaking.  The  trail  proved 
woi*se  than  he  had  anticipated,  passing  through  ravines 
and  across  rapid  streams,  and  often  obstructed  by 
fallen  trees.  Sometimes  it  lay  along  the  margins  of 
dangerous  cliffs,  and  at  tlie  best  was  everywhere  over- 
grown with  underbrush.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
summit  it  was  lost  altogether  under  many  generations 
of  leaves.  The  six  days'  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  two  of  their  horses,  stfirving  like  themselves,  were 
eaten  before  they  had  reached  the  Willamette,  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks. 

On  this  expedition  Lee  was  overtaken,  soon  after 
leaving  the  Dalles,  by  John  A.  Sutter,  then  on  his 
way  to  California.  With  Sutter  was  a  party  of 
mountain  men,  who  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  cir- 
cuitous route  taken  by  Lee's  guides,  and  broke  away 
from  them,  reaching  the  Mission  in  six  days — a  feat  that 
was  considered  incredible  but  for  the  proof  of  letters 
sent  by  Perkins.  Eight  days  more  passed,  and  as 
Lee  had  not  yet  returned,  a  party  was  forming  to  go 
in  search  of  him,  when  he  made  his  appearance. 

A  good  guide  beuig  procured,  and  the  services  of 

"  Lre  and  Frott**  Or.f  156. 

i*.V;.7/o  \  Penonal  RemMaotnttSt  MS.,  l-%i_8uiUr  Co.  Biaiu  23}  Yvha 
Co.  JJuU.,  3^ 
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two  white  men  engaged,  the  return  journey  was  more 
easily  accomplish^.  On  the  5th  of  October,  ei^bt 
days  from  the  Will&mette,  Lee  arrived  at  the  Daues 
with  fourteen  head  of  cat^e,  to  find  that  Perkins  and 
his  wife  had  gone  to  the  old  Mission  to  spend  several 
months.  Thus  he  was  left  during  tlif  greater  part  of 
thu  winter  alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  man  named 
Anderson,  who  liad  In  en  hired  some  time  previously 
to  assist  in  ruutinj^-  the  house.  As  tinil)er  for  feneinji 
and  fur  farming  utensils  w  as  required  before  s[>T"iiig,  and 
harness  and  implements  had  to  he  made,  there  was  little 
time  for  mission  work.  Perliins  returned  to  tlie  1  )allc8 
with  his  wife  and  infant  son  in  Felu'uary,  and  farming 
was  hegun,  part  of  the  gioui d  being  held  on  shares 
with  the  natives,  who  hei])ed  to  fence  and  plough 
it.  But  the  soil,  being  newly  stirred,  did  not  yield 
al)undantly ;  and  the  crop,  small  as  it  was,  was 
partly  stolen  by  other  Indians,  whieli  so  (Hst^ouraf^fcd 
the  laboring  savages  that  they  abandoned  work  an<l 
took,  without  Iea\f,  the  vegetables  raised  l>y  tlie  mis- 
sionaries. The  latti  r,  liowever,  persevered,  building 
another  house  in  the  summer  of  iS'il),  which  was  used  * 
for  a  church,  and  improving  their  home.  And  here 
for  the  present  we  will  leave  them,  to  return  to  the 
aifairs  of  the  parent  Mission. 

From  this  point  we  regard  Jason  Lee  less  as  a 
missionary  than  as  an  American  colonizer,  '^^^len 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  appropriating  the  \  nlliy 
of  the  Willamette  for  the  Methodist  church  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  is  not  very  clear,  for 
Xelley's  account  of  l^ee's  intentions  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  prejudice,  the  former  feeling  himself  un- 
justly treated.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  scheme  took  form  on  being  encouraged  by  Slacum 
to  look  for  the  support  of  government  in  sustaining 
American  supremacy  south  of  the  Columbia. 

Lee  had  been  long  enough  in  Oregon  when  the  first 
reenforcement  arri  v^  to  have  discovered  that  the  tribes 
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of  the  WiUamette  Valley,  and  of  the  Columbia  River 

west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  were  hopelessly 
disf'asi'd  and  depraved ;  and  that  to  sustain  an  asylum 
with  a  few  sickly  orphans  did  not  re(|uire  the  services 
even  of  tiiose  persons  already  on  the  ground.  Nor 
was  the  character  of  the  Dalles  savages  unknown  to 
him  as  the  banditti  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  region, 
whom  there  was  little  hope  of  benefiting.  With  the 
exception  of  tlie  Umpqua  and  liogue  Hiver  valleys, 
and  a  p^ntion  of  the  southern  coast,  regions  avoided 
on  account  of  the  hostile  character  of  the  natives,  he 
had  traversed  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Columbia 
without  finding  a  single  place  where  there  was  any 
prospect  of  success  in  missionary  work.  Slowly  it 
dawned  ui>on  his  mind  that  he  and  his  associates  would 
have  long  to  wait  for  the  spiritual  sky  to  fall^  that 
they  might  catch  some  larks. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Clearly  as  special  agent  of 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  did  not  require  his  services  here? 
Should  he  then  serve  his  fellow-man,  or  even  himself? 
Might  not  he  serve  God  as  well  by  ministering  to 
civilized  man,  ministering  in  things  material  as  well 
as  in  tilings  spiritual,  assisting  in  establishing  a  grand 
and  virtuous  commonwealth,  as  by  waiting  on  sickly 
savages  ?  Would  it  not  please  his  Maker  as  well  if 
he  became  a  little  more  a  colonizer  and  a  little  less 
a  missionary?  and  would  it  not  please  himself  better? 
But  bow  woidd  the  good  people  at  home  regard  such 
a  change  of  base,  those  earnest  in  sewing-societies, 
church  sociables,  and  in  gathering  the  SundayHSchool 
pennies?  Jason  Lee  felt  that  these  would  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  course;  that  in  their  eyes  the  one 
sickly  savage  was  more  than  the  ninety  and  nine  of 
civilization,  and  that  to  abandon  the  attempt  of  con- 
version would  be  apostasy.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  it  was  not  the  abandonment  ot"  his  trust,  or  of 
any  trust  worthy  of  hi. s  nuiuhood;  iii  liict,  there  was 
nothing  to  abandon.  Xcvertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  which  was  just  now  begimiuig  to  assujuo 
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shape  in  his  mind,  he  would  deceive  them  a  little;  for 
the  sake  of  progress  and  the  God  of  progress,  his 
God  and  theirs,  he  would  not  tell  them  all  at  once  his 
whole  heart. 

For  the  old  afUr  he  had  more  help  than  he  needed; 
for  his  slowly  evolving  purpose  he  had  not  enough. 

Moreover,  the  fruits  of  the  sewing-societies  and  the 
Sunday-schools  would  be  none  the  less  acceptable  to 
civilization  than  to  Siivagisin  iit  this  juncture.  There- 
fore he  decided  in  the  winter  of  1837-8  to  visit  the 
states  and  obtain  mure  inea  and  means. 

Preparatory  to  this,  Lee  made  a  ha>;ry  excursion  in 
March  1838  to  the  Uinp(|iia  A'aHey,  to  inform  him- 
self of  it^^  nature  and  advantages  for  the  purposes  now 
ill  eontruiplation.  A  eenveution  was  called  in  order 
to  nieiaorialize  congress  to  extend  jurisdiction  over 
the  Oreiron  colon  v.  The  memorial  set  forth  that  the 
sottleuieiit  l)egaii  in  1832,  and  had  prospered  beyond 
all  expeetiitioM ;  that  the  peo})le  of  the  United  Stjites 
were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  country  west  of  tlie 
R(K  ky  Mountiiins,  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 
wealth  of  its  resources,  and  its  commercial  advantages 
in  relation  to  China,  India,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  western  coast  of  America;  for  all  of  which 
reasons  the  o()vcrnnu'nt  was  urged  to  take  formal 
jx>ssession  without  loss  of  time;  not  only  because  of 
its  general  importance  to  the  nation,  but  for  the  con- 
sequent benefit s  t" )  the  colony.  Moreover,  if  this  were 
not  done,  evil  to  the  settlers  would  ensue.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  mc  morialists  thev  declared  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  They 
felt  themselves  the  nucleus  of  a  great  state,  and  were 
anxious  to  give  it  at  the  beginning  an  elevated  moral 
and  intellectual  tone.  They  were  concerned,  also, 
about  the  character  of  those  who  might  emigrate  to 
Oregon,  and  desired  congress  to  say  by  whom  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  populated.  Unprincipled  adventurers. 
Botany  Bay  refugees,  renegades  from  civilization  now 
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roaming  the  Bocky  Mountains,  deserting  seamen  from 
Polynesia,  and  banditti  from  Spanish  America  were 
not  wanted. 

Thus  far,  said  the  memorial,  the  colony  had  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  on  the  influence  of  the  Hud- 
son's 13ay  Company,  which  had  preserved  peace  among 
hotli  the  settlers  an<l  tliu  luitivcs  by  its  judicious 
iiuiiiagenient.  But  they  could  not  hope,  as  the  settle- 
laeiits  became  independent  of  the  fur  company,  that 
this  condition  of  harmony  would  remain  unchanged, 
with  a  mixed  population,  and  without  a  *"ivil  code, 
Tlie  memorial  is  dated  Marrh  If),  18138,  and  signed  by 
tlie  ten  preachers  and  laymen,  Ewing  Younjj  and  ten 
other  colonists,  and  nine  French  CanatHans.** 

Toward  the  last  of  March,  Lee  left  tlie  ^^'illamettc 
Valley  on  his  projected  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  Dalles,  and  Fort  Walla  Walla.  Edwards 
accompanied  Lee,  having  long  contemplated  leaving 
Oregon;  yet  although  he  had  no  disposition  himself 
to  remain,  he  gave  ravorable  accounts  of  the  country, 
during  suheequent  years,  to  the  frequent  inquiries  for 
information  on  that  subject^'  There  were  also  with 
them  F.  Y.  3^\\  ing  of  Missouri,  and  two  Chinook  boys 
named  W.  M.  Brooks  and  Thomas  Adams,  who  had 
been  in  the  nussion  school  for  some  time.^^  Possibly 

^2r,ih  Conp.,  Sd  5<?*».,  H.  Jfrpt.  101;  Emi>A  Tfist.  Or.,  ATS  .  CH."  0  The 
■igning  of  thii  memorial  by  Yoang  aad  bia  assooiates  iadicatea  that  their 
standing  ww  very  diflerent  this  time  frcm  irh»t  it  was  when  they  fint 
(  ;itt  n-'l  the  valley  aiid  were  ostraciznl  Ity  McL<iui;hliii;  otherwise  they  were 
siigniAg  a  jwtitioa  to  exclude  ju»t  auch  adveaturera  aa  tbemaelvea.  Jaaon  Lee 
had  msrked  ahiltty  in  nsiiiK  othera  foe  his  own  advwita^;  Edwwda  waa  bia 
instrument  in  drawing  up  this  memorial,  enaMiugLee  himtelf  to  keep  iu  the 
liaok^ouiid.  EdwartU"  6hefchqf  Oregon,  MS.,  17. 

'^Itetanun^  to  Miaaonri,  EdwaHa  atttdied  Uw,  married,  and  during  the 
Monnon  trouliTes  in  that  state  in  1841  did  military  duty,  receiving  the  title 
of  coloneL  In  1850  he  emigrated  to  Calif oruia,  aettUng  in  Nevaila  County, 
irhere  he  engaged  in  politica  aa  *  whig  and  afterwarda  aa  a  republican.  In 
Shurk'g  Rf  jirritt  id  tt/'if  Men,  4G1-7-,  is  a  biography  writtt  n  by  Kolx.'rt  B. 
l>raper;  aii<l  there  ia  abw  bia  Diary  qf  tlic  WUlaiiieUe  Cattle  Comvany^  and 
Sheiek  qf  Ore4ffm.    tU  died  May  1,  1809,  leaving  <lefloendanta  in  tUifomia. 

Paiiii  I  J>  L- does  not  mention  tlK-iii  in  this  coimi  ction,  arid  Hi;  -  in  liis 
Jfid.  Or..  30,  agreea  with  Lee.  Wbite  atatea  that  Aluxauder,  Wiliiaui,  auii 
John  M^ay  acemnpanied  Jaaen  Lee,  and  that  they  returned  in  1S42  from  the 
last;  having  gone  fliere  to  be  e^lucated  in  the  \\  ilbi  aham  AcadnnN ,  Mru^sa- 
cboaetta^  where  the  Leea,  yean  beiore,  had  oom|>bttuU  tbur  atudiea.  Mm 
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the  tliree  sons  of  Thomas  McKay  were  also  of  the 
party,  t}iii«ii]:]i  there  is  a  cooflict  on  that  point  in  the 
state  ments  furnished. 

The  first  tidings  of  his  family  received  by  Jason 
Tjco  were  of  a  most  pain  fid  character.  At  Pawnee 
Mission,  near  Council  Bluffs,  an  express  arrived  from 
Fort  Vancouver,  sent  1)y  ^McLoughlin,  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Mrs  Lee  on  the  26th  of  June, 
three  weeks  after  the  birth  and  death  of  a  8on«^  Mrs 
Lee  was  buried  among  the  firs  that  had  overshadowed 
her  when  her  marriage  vows  were  taken,  and  her 
burial  was  the  first  of  any  white  woman  m  Oregon." 

After  crossing  the  Mississippi,  Lee  began  a  lecturing 
tour,  drawing  large  audiences  in  the  churches,  where 
he  presented  the  subject  of  Oregon  with  the  ardor  of 
an  enthusiast,  and  stimulated  his  hearers  to  furnish 
funds  and  men  for  the  settlement  of  that  paradise  of 
the  west  The  effect  of  his  labors  was  to  draw  into 
his  paradise  '^hundreds  of  immigrants,"  says  White, 
"from  the  western  fi^ontier  of  the  states,  of  a  restless, 
aspiring  disposition."  who  gave  him  subsequently  no 
little  uneasiness.^  The  interest  at  Peuria,  Illinois, 
was  aui^nicntcd  l)y  tlie  illness  of  Adams,  tlie  young 
Chinook,  and  by  iiis  remaining  there  through  the 

£liza1)eth  Wilson  of  the  Dalles  says  that  Jason  Lec  persnailed  McLougMin  to 
h:i\  o  William  C.  McKay  sunt  to  Will>rahain  inst<Mui  of  to  Europe  aa  was  in> 
t«mdud.  There  he  rtsuiainod  two  yearH,  and  then  entered  a  medical  college 
at  Ploasanton,  Vermont,  and  Bubsequently  attended  lectures  at  Albany.  Or. 
Skctcfif«,  MS.,  21-2;  7V«  YearJiinOr.,  140. 

ffnir/  JtittL  Or.,  31-2;  hte  and  FroH*  Or.,  163.  Gray  dooa  not  credit 
McLuuglilin  wifh  aending  the  menage  the  entire  distance.  Gmijv  J/ui.  Or., 
J  82. 

Later  the  remains  were  removed  to  Salem.  '  In  the  miwioa  graveyard 
at  Salem,  Oregon,  is  a  grave,  on  the  head-gtone  of  whidi  ie  reooraed  tiiese 
voi'ls:  "Beneath  tliis  huil,  the  first  ever  brokt  ii  in  Oregon  for  tht,' nocption 
of  a  white  mother  and  child,  lie  boned  tiie  remaiu4  of  Anne  JSiaxia  Pitman, 
trife  ol  Hev.  Ja«on  Lee,  and  infant  son.  She  sailed  from  New  York  in  Jnly 
}H'M'},  l  iii'Ii  'l  ill  ()r<  ;_'ou  June  ISlM,  was  married  in  July  18/?7,  and  died  June 
2U,  1S38,  in  full  enjoyment  of  that  love  which  ooiuttraiued  her  to  leave  all  for 
Christ  and  heathen  sonls.  So  -wo  have  left  all,  and  followed  Thee;  what  sludl 
wo  have  thi  t  (  fon  . " '  Portland  P.  C.  Afhvcofe,  Jan.  2,  1879.  It  will  \>q  ob- 
served that  the  iujBcriptioa  ia  incorrect  as  to  the  date  of  Mi«8  Pitman's  arrivaJ* 
which  was  in  May, 

**  Ten  Yean  in  Oregon^  01. 
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winter.  Iu  his  imperfect  Eiiglisli  be  told  inan-ellous 
stories  of  the  Cohimbia  River,  and  tlie  salmon  it 
contained,  which  excited  a  desire  among  some  of  the 
young  men  to  enter  into  business  there,  and  to  found 
a  citv  at  the  mouth  of  that  mairnificent  stream.  Of 
this  attempt  details  will  Im.;  given  in  another  chapter. 

At  New  York  Lee  made  his  report  to  the  mission- 
ary society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
uptiu  ids  infonnation  a  call  was  published  in  the  Chris' 
tian  Advocate  avd  Jmmial  for  five  missionaries,  and 
for  laymen,  physicians,  farmers,  meehanics,  and  young 
women  for  teachers.  This  call  was  responded  to  by 
thirty -six  })ersons,  and  sixteen  children  increased  the 
number  to  fifty-two,  aU  whom  the  missionary  society 
was  asked  to  employ  in  Oregon  in  addition  to  those 
already  there,  Tlie  ship  iMusanm,  owned  by  Fani- 
ham  and  Fry  of  New  York,  and  conmianded  by  Cap- 
tain Josiah  Spaulding,  was  chartered,  and  laden  with 
everything  that  an  infant  colony  could  require,  at  a 
cost  to  the  society  of  $42,000.  It  was  not  without 
effort  that  this  extraordinaiy  sum  was  raised;  and 
the  talent  of  the  Oregon  superintendent  is  well  illus- 
trated in  his  success.  Hines  says  that  Lee  met  with 
warm  opposition  from  some  members  of  the  board, 
who  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure;  but  the 
superintendent,  who  had  just  come  from  the  field  of 
operations,  perseveringly  and  powerfully  urged  the 
claims  of  tiie  Mission,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
more  than  he  demanded,  for  in  his  opinion  but  two 
ministers  were  required,  but  in  the  estimation  of  a 
majority  of  the  board,  if  there  were  to  be  as  many 
laynii  ii  sent  <>ut  as  Lee  called  for,  two  ministers  would 
not  he  sutHeieut.^ 

While  tlie  missionary  board  were  eonsiderinj;  the 
question  t)f  ways  and  means,  the  missionary  colonizer 

HUt.  Or.,  30-7.  *No  iniasioiiarief.' F.iys  r.l.mcln  t,  '  r  ■  rvr  r '1< -ipaU-h'Ml 
to  reprfHcnt  tha  various  mcts  iu  auy  land  uu<icr  inori;  tuvoiiiuif  au.spiccii  tliau 
w«re  the  larii«a  and  goitlemen  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Ki>i.<«e<)i>alObarcli 
. .  .ainkbl  tiM  **  wil«&"  of  Ongou.*  Hia.  C'ath,  Churdk  in  Or.,  12.    '  It  ra 
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was  not  idle.  The  petition  prepared  in  Oregon  was 
forwarded  by  him  to  congress,  whereupon  Caleb  Gush- 
ing of  Mussachusetts  wrote  to  Lee,  desiring  further 
information  concerning  the  population  of  the  country, 
the  classes  composing  it,  and  the  objects  of  the  Mission. 
Lice  replied  from  Middletown,  Connecticut,  January 
17,  1839,  that  there  were  in  Oregon  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Mission  25  persons  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  would  shortly  be  recnforced  by  45  more, 
making  70.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  reached 
was  77.  There  were  16  persons  belonging  to  the  mis> 
sions  of  the  American  Board ;  and  about  20  settlers, 
missionaries,  and  others,  going  out  from  the  western 
states  in  the  spring;  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
about  45  men  settled  in  the  country  who  had  Indian 
wives  and  half-breed  children.  After  declaring  the 
ol^jects  of  the  Mission  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  by  the  establishment 
of  manual-labor  schools,  making  it  necessary  to  erect 
dwelling  and  school  houses,  to  farm,  to  buUd  mills, 
and  in  fact  to  establish  a  colony,  Lee  proceeded  to 
the  main  object  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States  takes  such  measures  in  respect  to  this  territory 
as  will  secui'c  the  rii^lits  of  the  settlers,  most  of  those 
who  are  now  attached  to  the  Mission  will  renuiui  as 
permanent  settli  i  s  in  the  country  after  the  Mission 
may  no  lona^er  need  tluMr  .^ci  vices.  Hence  it  may  be 
safely  assunK  d  that  ours,  in  connection  with  the  other 
settlers  already  there,  is  the  coninieiiceint'nt  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  country.  In  view  of  this, 
it  will  !)('  rcadilv  seen  tliat  we  need  two  thin«js  at  the 
hand  of  government,  for  our  protection  and  prosperity. 

the  greaUmt  Methodist  exmlus  probably  erer  sailing  from  an  eastern  port  to 
any  c.i.i-t. '  ^VlUnn,  in  Or.  SlxtcJies,  MS.,  2^^.  ^Thh  particular  mission  involved 
an  cxptiuditure  ot  ^2,000  iu  a  siii^e  year ...  At  the  end  ot  0  vears  there  were 
68  persons  connected  with  this  mission,  men,  women,  and  children,  til  iup* 
portcMl  by  this  soci<  ty.  How  a  nniiil»  r  of  inissionarii  H  found  employment  m 
such  a  field  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  especially  as  tlie  ffreat  body  ol  the 
Indians  never  came  under  the  influence  of  their  labon.  Oli»*t  Wcrh,  ii 
427>^j  ManhaW*  Ckrma^  Mittkau,  ii  263-4. 
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**  First  We  need  a  flniaranty  from  government  that 
the  possession  of  the  land  we  take  up,  and  the  im- 
movements  we  make  upon  it,  will  he  secured  to  us. 
These  settlements  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
the  government  domain  in  that  country,  should  tlje 
Indian  title  ever  be  extinguished.  And  we  cannot  l>ut 
expect,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  been  pioneers 
in  this  arduous  work  will  be  liberally  dealt  with  m 
this  matter. 

"  Second!}'.  We  need  the  authority  and  protection 
of  the  <_c<'^  '-'rnnient  and  laws  of  tlie  United  Stati-s,  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  tiie  settlers  with  each  other, 
to  protect  them  against  the  peculations  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Indians,  and  to  protect  the  Indians 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  white  settlers. 

"To  secure  these  objects,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
much  of  a  military  force  will  be  necessary.  If  a  suit- 
able person  should  be  sent  out  as  a  civil  magistrate 
and  governor  of  the  territory,  the  settlers  would  sus- 
tua  his  authority.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  almost  all  the  settlers  in  the  Willamette 
Yalky  have  signed  a  memorial  to  congress,  praying 
that  body  to  extend  the  United  States  government 
over  the  territory. . . .  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  there  is 
no  law  in  that  country  to  protect  or  control  Ameri- 
can citizens.  And  to  whom  shall  we  look,  to  whom 
can  we  look,  for  the  establishment  of  wholesome  laws 
to  regulate  our  infant  but  rising  settlements,  but  to 
the  conm^ess  of  our  own  beloved  country  t  The  coun- 
try will  be  settled,  and  that  speedily,  from  some 
qujuiier,  and  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  speedy 
action  of  congress  what  that  population  shall  be,  and 
what  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that 
territory.  It  may  be  thought  that  Oregon  is  of  little 
importance;  but,  rely  upon  it,  there  is  the  germ  of  a 
great  state.  We  are  resolved  to  do  what  we  can  to 
heiit  lit  the  countr)';  but  we  are  constrained  to  throw 
ourselves  upon  you  for  protection."** 
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In  the  light  of  this  correspondence  with  Mr  Gushing, 
Jason  Lee  s  object  in  demanding  so  large  a  reenforoe* 
ment  of  laymen  is  nnmistakable.  His  declarations 
present  him  unequivocally  as  a  missionary  colonizer; 
and  though  bom  a  British  subject,  and  with  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  ever  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  talks  glibly  of 
appealing  to  *our  own  beloved  country  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  laws. 

In  August  1838,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  the  old 
home  of  Cyrus  Shepard  and  Miss  Downing,  a  society 
called  the  Oregon  Provisional  Emigration  Society 
was  organized  The  intention  of  this  association  was 
to  send  to  Oregon  at  the  outset  not  less  than  two 
hundred  men  with  their  families,  to  be  followed  by 
other  divisions  at  intervals,  untU  thousands  should 
settle  in  the  countr}\  The  constitution  debarred  all 
persons  from  becoming  members  who  were  not  of  good 
moral  character  and  believers  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  general  expenses  of  the  enterprise  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  a  joint-stock  fund,  no  member  to  be  assessed 
more  than  three  dollars  a  year.  The  society  published 
a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  its  ob- 
jects, called  the  Orcqonian.  The  officers  were  Rev. 
Samuel  Nurria,  pi  ibiilLut ;  Kcv.  Saiiturd  Benton,  vice- 
president;  Rev.  F.  P.  Tracy,  secretary;  Rev.  Amos 
WaltDU,  treasurer.  The  committee  consisted  oi  tuur- 
toen  members,  ten  of  whom  were  iiiinistci'S.^ 

While  Mr  Cushincj  was  in  correspondence  with 
Jason  Lee,  he  received  letters  from  the  sccii  taiy  of 
this  orj^ranizatioii,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  its 
object,  was  tuld  in  a  letter  of  the  Gth  of  January,  1839, 
that  it  was  designed,  tii  st,  to  civilize  and  eliristianize 
the  Indians,  and  secondly,  to  avail  theuLselves  of  the 
advantas^es  offen^d  by  the  territory  for  agriculture, 
Coniiiiei"e»%  and  inaiiutaeture^. 

"  Having  reached  tlie  territory,"  says  the  secretary^ 

^gSA  Cong.,  Sd  Stti.,  H,  B^.  lOJ,  26^  28. 
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''we  Bhali  seek  such  points  of  settlement  as  will  afford 
the  greatest  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  tribes ; 
for  agriculture,  manuf)sbetures,  and  commerce;  and  also 

for  defence,  in  ease  of  hostilities  from  any  quarter. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  we  propose  to  establish 
schools  iu  which  iiistructiun  in  elementary  science  will 
be  connected  with  labor;  the  males  being"  made  ac- 
quainted with  farminsf,  or  some  useful  meclianical  art, 
and  the  females  with  household  duties  and  economy.  .  . . 
Fcr  our  own  emolument,  we  shall  depend  princijially 
upon  the  flour  trade,  the  salmon  fishery,  the  culture 
oi'  silk,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  lumber  trade,  and  per- 
haps a  local  business  in  furs.  We  shall  establish  a 
rM.jular  commercial  communication  with  the  United 
JStiites,  drawing  supplies  of  men  and  goods  from  thence ; 
and  ultmiately,  we  sliall  contemplate  the  opening  of 
a  trade  with  the  various  ports  of  the  Pacific.  A 
few  years  only  will  be  required  to  fill  the  plains  of 
Oregon  with  herds  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
savannas,  and  various  sources  of  profit  will  reveal 
themselves  as  the  increase  of  the  population  sliall 
make  new  resources  necessary.  We  shall  wish  that 
no  person  in  connection  with  us  may  have  a  claim 
upon  any  tract  of  land  unless  he  sliall  actually  settle 
upon  and  improve  that  land.  .  .  .  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  veiy  unwilUng  to  settle  in  a  savage  wilderness, 
without  first  having  obtained  a  sufficient  title  to  the 
land  we  may  occupy,  and  without  being  assured  that 
political  obstacles  will  not  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
our  prosperity. 

We  are  confident  that  our  settlement,  more  than 
anything  else,  would  subserve  the  purposes  of  our 
government  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory.  Our  re- 
lations with  the  Indians  will  ^ve  us  an  influence  over 
them  which  Americans  will  liardlv  oljtain  by  anv  other 
ir.eans,  and  which,  at  a  future  day,  may  be  found  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States.  We  sliall  by  the 
Siinie  means,  as  well  as  by  our  loeal  situation,  he  pre- 
pared to  hold  in  check  the  avarice  of  a  foreign  power, 
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and  to  establish  and  maintain  American  interests 
generally,  with  the  least  expense  to  the  mtiou  and 
the  best  prospect  of  bloodless  success. 

If  Jason  Lee  had  anvthinc.  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion  of  this  society,  it  does  not  appear;  and  ^'et  its 
objects  and  those  of  Kelley  were  identical  with  his 
own;  it  is  possible  that  Lee^s  action  with  the  govern- 
ment in  Ills  colonization  scheme  led  the  society  to  con- 
sider itself  forestalled,  or  possibly  it  depended  upon 
the  success  of  certain  measures  in  congress  which 
Lee  put  in  motion ;  at  any  rate^  the-  sociefy  neyer  sent 
out  any  persons  as  emigninta 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1839,  the  memorial  drawn 
up  before  Lee  left  Oregon  was  presented  to  the  senate 
byLinnof Missouri,andorderediobeprinted.  Onthe 
11th  of  December,  1838,  Linn  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
senate  authorizing  the  occupation  of  the  Columbia  or 
Oregon  river;  organizing  a  territory  north  of  latitude 
42*"  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  called 
Oregon  Territoiy ;  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fort  on  the  Uolumbta,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  militarv  force  of  the  United  States; 
establishing  a  port  of  entry,  and  requiring  that  the 
country  should  be  held  subject  to  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  22d  of  February  he 
inacle  a  speech  in  the  senate  supporting  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide ])rotection  for  the  citizens  of  tlie  United  Stiites 
ill  llu-  Oregon  TerriU)ry,  or  trading-  on  tlie  Columbia 
Kiver.'"  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  action  of 
conixress  further,  in  this  plaee.  The  reference  is  here 
iiicule  to  ])oint  out  the  agency  of  Jason  Lee  in  direct- 
ing tliat  action,  and  the  strong  influence  he  seems  to 
liave  wirkk'il  iu  Washington  as  well  as  with  the  mis- 
sionary hoard.  How  muc-li  his  suggestions,  especially 
concerning  land  matters,  moulded  subsequent  legisla^ 
tion  will  be  made  evident  in  crnsidering  the  action  of 
the  government  at  a  later  period.  A  proof  of  the 
favor  with  which  his  designs  w^ere  regarded  by  the 

«  Lim*0  Li/€  ami  Serviat,  221 
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cabinet  is  furnished  by  the  appropriation  of  consid- 
erable money  from  the  secret-service  fund,  for  the 
charter  of  the  Lcmtmrn^  as  related  by  one  of  her 
passeugera*^  Lee  kept  the  secret^  and  so  did  those 
who  gave  him  the  money,  until  the  boundary  ques- 
tion was  settled  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Everything  l)ein<^  finally  arranged,  the  mlbsioji  lani- 
ily,  a  Urjii  by  winch  this  emigration  was  more  jmr- 
ticularly  designated,  assembled  at  New  York,  whence 
the  Iximatnie  was  to  sail.  Jason  Lee  had  certainly 
improvt  d  his  time  in  .scvt  ral  rrspcrts;  for  the  m  lately 
lieruaved  husband  was  n'turnin<j:  comforted  with  a  new 
wife.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  nienil)eTs  of 
this  reunforcemunt :  Mr  and  Mrs  Jason  Lee;  Kev. 
Joseph  H.  Frost,  wife  and  one  child  ;  Rev.  William 
W.  Kono  and  wife;  Rev.  Alvan  F.  Waller,  wife  and 
two  children;  Rev.  J.  P.  Richmond,  M.  D.,  w^ifc  and 
four  children;  Ira  L.  Bahcock,  M.  D.,  wife  and  ono 
child;  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  wife  and  one  child; 
George  Abornothy,  mission  steward,  wife  and  two 
children  ;  W.  W.  Raymond,  farmer,  and  wife  ;  Henry 
B.  Brewer,  fiurmer,  and  wife ;  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Judson, 
cabinet-maker,  wife  and  three  children;  Rev.  Josiah 
L.  Parrish,  blacksmith,  wife  and  three  children; 
James  Olley,  carpenter,  wife  and  children ;  Hamilton 
Campbell,  wife  and  children ;  David  Carter,  Miss 
Chloe  A,  Clark,  Miss  Elmira  Phillips,  Miss  Maria  T. 
Ware,  Miss  Almira  Phelps,  teacliers;  Miss  Orpha 
Lankton,  stewardess;  and  Thomas  Adams,  the  Chi- 
nook whom  Mr  Lee  bad  brought  with  him  from 
Oregon.    The  other  Chinook,  Brooks,  had  died. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  October,  1839,  that  the  Lau- 
sanne sailed.    The  mission  &mily  gathered  on  the 

**  Fry  and  Famham  not  l>ciiig  ahle  to  furnish  a  »hip  to  bring  out  tlu  mis- 
•MNMuriM  for  the  price  oficrcd  by  the  society,  the  govemineut  paid  titty  dol- 
lan  additumal  fnr  each  periKm.  FMriah,  nho  rdatee  thia,  eava  aIso  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  thia  assistance  by  the  gowniiMiit  ulil  he  had  bocm  MVea 
year;  in  Oregon.  "  •  AnecdokSf  Mji.,  tt. 
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steamer  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Sandy  Hook, 
where  the  ship  was  aDchored.  Assembled  there  were 
many  friends,  and  some  strangers  drawn  thither  by 
curiosity  regarding  so  unprecedented  a  missionary 
exodus.  Religious  services  were  held  conducted  by 
the  reverend  doctors  Bangs  and  Anderson,  secre- 
taries of  the  American  Board.  Stronger  to  move  the 
heart  than  sound  of  brass  or  stretched  strings  is  the 
music  of  the  human  voice ;  and  as  prayer  and  song 
fell  upon  t  he  ears  of  those  excited  by  hopes  and  fears, 
their  souls  were  stirred  witliin  them,  and  sobs,  tears, 
and  embraces  mingled  with  the  farewell  benedictions, 
as  the  travellers  stepped  from  the  steamer  to  the 
ship.  No  company  ever  sailed  from  that  port  whose 
departure  was  watched  with  more  interest  by  reli- 
gious and  political  circles. 

The  ship  reached  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1840,  where  all  disembarked,  and  were  hos^ 
pitably  entertained  until  the  28th,  when  they  set  sail 
for  the  Columbia  River.  During  theur  sojourn,  Lee 
held  a  conference  with  Kamehameha  III.,  relative 
to  an  exchange  of  productions  between  the  Islands 
and  Oregon,  and  an  informal  treaty  of  commerce  was 
entered  into,  to  the  manifest  pleasure  of  the  king.** 

l^efore  tli<^  Lausanne  reached  its  destination,  it  may 
be  well  to  oImucc  over  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
Mission  dm'ing  Lee's  absence.  In  Jiuu^  had  occurred 
the  death  of  Mrs  Leo,  as  previously  related;  in  .Au- 
gust White's  iniant  son  was  drowned,  the  first  boy  '"' 

•^Nhie<'  If  of.  <h:,  80. 

^  From  a  coinparisou  o£  dat^  it  appears  that  the  iirst  child  of  white 
parentage  bom  in  Oregon  ^as  Alice  ClarwHi  Whitman,  bom  at  Waiilatpu, 

Alarch  1.  1^:57.  ati-l  .1r-.\Mir.l  iu  W.illi  Walla  Rivt-r  Jiiiu"  ee.  lH:iS.  Jajwm 
Lee  White  waa  boru  m  July  Jf>30;  he  voxa  elcvuu  uiouUis  old  at  the  tiuie  of 
hia  death.  Liv  and  Frost' »  Or.  While  canoes  were  the  only  raeatia  of  1a»v* 

filing  I'V  wattT,  fatal  ai  '  l'li  hTm  wt  re  iMt  infru jiujiit,  which  iii  iki  s  the  coinci- 
duiicti  iu  tho  mode  of  death  of  the  first  two  mtauts  lens  iiotahle.  On  the  15th 
of  ^$eptember,  1837,  Joseph  Beers  vaaboro,  and  in  1882  resided  in  Marion  Co., 
til-'  oldest  Auierican  native  of  Oregon.  On  tho  I'lth  of  Novrmlx  r,  1837,  a 
•laughter  named  Kliza  wjw  l»orn  to  Sir  au<l  Mrs  Spalding  at  Lapwai,  an<i  alio 
afterward  married  a  Mr  Warren  of  fi^wnsville,  Lin  n  County.  The  next  birtii 
was  that  of  Jason  Lee's  son,  Jane  6^  1838^  who  died  soon  after,  and  who  wm 
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horn  in  the  Willamette  Valky  of  wliite  parentasfe. 
This  accident  occurred  at  the  cascades  of  the  Cohiiii- 
bia,  a  camje  containing  Mr  and  Mrs  Leslie  and  ^Ii  s 
White  and  her  infant  being  upset.  Mrs  White  and 
Mr  Leslie  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

The  houHC  occupied  by  ^Ir  Leslie  was  burned  in 
I^cccnibcr,  with  all  tlic  [)ersonal  effects  of  the  family, 
a  loss  the  more  seviTc  on  account  of  his  wife's  serious 
illness.    Their  pecuniary  loss  was  met  by  the  board. 

An  event  of  this  year  was  the  forming  of  the  second 
cattle  company,  numbering  twenty-scv(  n  men,  under 
tlie  command  of  T.  J.  Hubbai d.  Its  object,  like  that 
of  the  first,  was  to  bring  cattle  from  California  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  party  procec  dod  as  far  south 
as  Kogue  River,  where  they  were  attacked  by  natives. 
The  men  scattered  in  the  mountains,  some  wounded 
and  suffering  many  hardships,  but  all  finally  reaching 
the  settlements. 

Late  in  December  protiacted  revival  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Mission,  Mr  Leslie  preaching  with  earnest- 
ness and  power;  and  besides  his  own  daughters  and 
White's  adopted  son,  there  were  added  to  tike  church 
a  number  of  the  setilers  and  many  of  the  natives.^ 

At  the  Dalles,  Lee  and  Perkins  found  the  effect  of 
their  teachings  very  different  from  what  they  had 
expected.  It  was  easy  for  an  Indian  to  believe  in 
miraculous  power;  old  superstitions  concerning  spirits 

the  fifth  chilli,  and  iMrd  hoy — though  J.  L.  Parrish  claims  him  for  the  firsts 
S^an  articlu  in  the  Itivertdde,  aweekty  iifW8i);i|Mr  jmblisht'd  atlndeitcndence, 
Oregon,  June  13,  On  tlie  7th  of  December,  18.'W,  a  »ou  was  Imni  to  Mr 

and  Mm  Walker,  at  Waiilatpu,  the  first  l)oy  of  white  }iiLrcutago  in  eawtern 
Oregon^  or  what  is  now  ^^'.lslliIlJfton.  Olymftvt  Tranncrij>t,  Dec.  IG,  1876; 
Smttlr  Pnajic  TrUmnc,  I>ec.  1,  lS7(i;  Corr^illSM  OitzriU,  June  23»  ISiii.  A  son 
was  horn  to  Mr  ami  Mrs  W.  H.  Gray  about  tlm  time.  In  the  antmuu  of 
18.'^  a  dau^'ht(T  was  bora  to  Mr  aod  Mra  SlMpard,  named  Anna  Mam  Lee^ 
and  a  son  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Perkins. 

Among  the  converts  were  James  OTJeal,  Charles  Roe,  S.  G.  Campbell, 
Baptiste  lHi«portea  McKay,  J.  P.  E«l wards,  ami  Solonmn  Smith.  Daixu  l  I  ^-o 
•ays:  'The  scene  was  awful.  Poor  C.  felt  oji  if  he  w.uh  just  falling  into  hull, 
and  with  ^^Teat  earnestness  besought  the  prayers  of  all  present.  Prayer  went 
Qp.  :iii<l  shouts  of  praise  followed,  f'>r  tlx-  houI  of  tlie  prisoner  mu  soon  re- 
lea^«L  Atiiuit  nine  o'clock  several  of  the  boys  and  giil.s  came  nishing  into 
the  room,  fell  upon  tlieir  knees,  and  l)egan  crying  aloud  for  mercy.*  La:  aiui 
JFrott's  Or,,  107'^.   The  excitenmt  oontumed  for  some  weoka. 
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of  good  and  evil,  and  tlieir  inHuonce  on  human  alVairs, 
prepared  tlieni  to  accept  the  Cliristiau  belief,  but  in  a 
sense  surprising  to  their  teachers.  The  principal  j>oint 
in  the  Methodist  faith  is  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  which 
was  imj)re8.sed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  in  their 
first  lessons,  causing  them  earnestly  and  sincerclv  to 
strive  for  that  state  wliieh  they  imaghied  necessiu  v  to 
the  working  of  the  spell  which  was  to  luing  theui 
their  hearts'  desires.  On  being  disappointed,  they 
lost  faith,  and  reproached  their  teachers. 

Said  an  Indian-  to  Perkins.  "I  warit  a  c(>at.  Per- 
kins replied,  "You  must  work  and  eain  one."  "Oh," 
says  the  ueoph}i^,  "I  was  told  if  I  took  your  rrligi<>n, 
and  prayed  for  what  I  wanted  to  have.  T  should  get 
it.  If  I  am  to  work  for  it,  I  can  eai  u  a  coat  at  any 
time  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company."® 

On  one  occasion  a  cliief  at  the  Cascades  set  adrift 
a  canoe  belonging  to  Daniel  Lee  in  order  to  sell  him 
one  of  his  own.  To  secure  his  friendship  and  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  theft,  Lee  presented  him  a  musket, 
which  so  aftected  the  chief  thiat  when  he  met  anotlier 
of  the  missionaries  at  Fort  Vancouver  he  assured  him 
that  his  people  now  all  obeyed  Lee's  instructions,  and 
as  for  himself,  "his  heart  was  full  of  pray."^  They 
often  stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  supplications  to 
demand  pay  for  praying.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  the  natives  at  the  Dalles,  by 
this  time  convinced  that  prayer  did  not  place  them  on 
an  equality  in  worldly  goods  with  their  teach  i  rs,  be- 
came so  intrusive  and  committed  so  many  thefts  that 
the  missionaries  began  to  fear  for  their  lives ;  and  Dan- 
iel Lee  took  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Fort  Vancouver,  mtending 
to  garrison  the  mission  house,  and  to  resist  any  hostile 
attempts.  To  his  relief  and  astonishment  on  return- 
ing to  the  Dalles  he  found  Mr  Perkins  in  the  midst 
of  a  ''work  of  Gk>d,*' among  the  Indiana    Several  of 

*  Raymtm^tt  Kote»,  MS. 

*  /x*  fr/)//  Frm's  Or., 

Ongon  (My  Argm,  April  18,  1857. 
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the  natives  had  begun  to  pray,  and  one  was  conyerted* 
which  greatly  encouraged  Mr  Perkins. 

The  meetings  were  continued  all  winter,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Perkins  ToUowing  up  the  good  beginning  and 
visiting  all  the  tribes  along  the  river  in  their  neigh- 
borhood.  In  the  spring  a  camp-meeting  was  held 
among  the  Eliketats,  when  twelve  hundred  Indians 
were  present,  and  during  the  winter  and  Rprin^  several 
liundred,  thought  to  be  converted,  were  baptized  and 
adniitud  to  communion. 

TIk!  account  of  a  largo  Indian  church  at  the  Dallus, 
fehoiily  afterward  pul)lisho(l  in  the  east,  cfeated  great 
eiitliusia.sni  among  rehgious  people.  But  this  was 
liardly  written  before  the  converts  began  to  fall  from 
grace.  A  chief  was  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians  were  cabL  *iown.  ''What  was 
tin-  i^ood  of  prayin^  r'  they  asked.  Their  chief  had 
prayi  (],  and  now  lie  was  dead.  If  prayer  would  not 
avert  death,  why  pray  -  If  they  reuiairied  Christians 
they  would  not  be  jx'rniitted  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
their  relatives,  or  to  tigiit  their  enemies;  and  though 
Perkins  restrained  them  at  that  tiuie  from  violence, 
they  were  not  satisfied  that  it  was  the  l)i  tter  way. 
They  assumed  an  importance,  too,  now  that  they  were 
Christians.  Perkins  sent  away  a  native  boy  for  some 
misconduct,  soon  after  which  the  boy  died.  This 
became  the  occasion  for  demanding  pay.  as  Perkins 
was  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  one  of  the 
tribe.  Their  demands  not  being  complied  with,  the 
savages  became  insolent,  and  indenmitied  themselves 
by  stealing  horses.  They  even  pretended  to  be  oftend- 
ed  because  they  were  not  honored  by  a  visit  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  missions,  from  whom  they 
probably  hoped  to  receive  presents  for  their  efforts  at 
good  behavior.  To  control  these  capricious  natures 
was  beyond  the  power  of  any  missionary. 

Klijah  White  was  i^^ain  afflicted  by  the  death, 

on  the  iolh  of  August,  1831),  of  his  adopted  son, 
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George  Stoughtenburg,  who,  while  attempting  to  ford 
the  Willauiette  on  horseback,  about  a  mile  below  the 
MiBBion,  was  drowned.  That  autumn  She[iard  was 
seriously  ill  with  a  scrofulous  trouble,  which  necessi- 
tated the  amputation  of  his  leg;  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  operation,  his  death  occurring  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1840.  For  two  years  he  had  suffered  from 
the  disease.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  infant  daughters.'^ 
Thus  passed  away  from  his  work  in  the  Methodist 
Mission  its  most  feithful  and  successful  son  nut,  whose 
gentleness  had  won  him  the  hearts  of  all  his  a.sso- 
ciate&  He  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  but  little 
over  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  With 
Shepaid  med  all  interest  in  the  hopeless  scheme  of 
educating  the  native  children  of  the  Willamette.  We 
cannot  blame  his  associates  for  feeling  its  hopelessness ; 
to  them  it  was  a  rootless  Sahara,  upon  which  the  sun 
might  beat  for  centuries  without  bringing  forth  firuit 
enough  to  feed  a  whip-poor-will,  And  yet  his  was  a 
self-sacrificing,  generous  nature,  that  never  lost  faith 
in  the  power  of  love  to  redeem  the  lowest  humanity. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affiurs  in  the  sprii^  of 
1840.  The  Lavmwne  not  arriving  as  early  as  was  ex- 
pected, Daniel  Lee,  who  had  been  waiting  a  few  days 
at  the  Willamette  Mission,  grew  impatient,  for  his  be- 
trothed was  among  the  passentrers,  and  ho  hastened 
forward  to  meet  the  sliip  at  its  aiiehuraLre.  Solomon 
8niith  accompanied  him  with  his  Clatsop  wife,  who 
wishod  to  return  to  her  own  people  as  a  uii^vsionai  v , 
haviiiix  experienced  a  change  ut*  heart;  and  on  the 
ICUli  of  Alay  they  started  on  their  trip,  and  litld  re- 
ligious son'ices  witli  the  Indians  whcrcvor  thoy  found 
it  aaivoaiont  to  land  They  had  just  encamped  on 
the  21st  of  May  at  Chinook,  when  a  vessol  was  seen 
coming  up  the  olianncl  uiulor  Cap*' ] )isippointnient, 
and  anchoriuL'-  in  ]>akor  Bav.  Loe  lu>t  no  time  in 
going  on  boanl,  and  in  meeting  his  uncle  and  the 

"^He  was  txim  in  FluUipaton,  Maaaacbnaetta,  Augost  16^  1799. 
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great  reinforcement  Miss  Maria  T.  Ware  was  the 
one  above  all  others  whom  he  sought;  for  to  her  be 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time,  and  on  the  11th  of 
June  foUowing  they  were  married. 

Jason  Lee,  impatient  over  the  necessary  delay,  and 
anxious  as  to  the  accommodation  of  so  large  a  company, 
took  a  canoe  and  went  in  advance  to  the  Mission. 
When  there  he  handed  over  the  ship's  list  of  passen* 
gers,  headed  by  the  name  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jason  Lee, 
that  he  mi^ht  notify  his  old  companions  that  he  had 
returned  with  another  wife.  Ho  made  no  remark  on 
the  subject,  and  nothing  was  said  to  him.  Deeply 
stirred  had  been  the  sympathies  of  his  old  associates 
as  they  tliou^rht  of  his  return  to  his  desolate  home; 
and  now  tlio  revulsion  of  feelings  was  so  great  tliat  the 
supremac}'  of  Jason  Lee  in  their  hearts  was  thence- 
furth  a  thing  of  the  past 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

CLOBE  OF  THE  MBTHOSilSr  StolMK 
1840-1841. 

Settlkment  or  Clatsop  Plains — The  Ninyi  ALiA'  Mimsion  Site— Daniel 
Lee  RETURNa  East— The  Willamette  Station— Trials  of  Ismx- 
PBRiBNCSD  PiONBKBs— Exploration  or  tbb  Umpqva  Vallst— Whiiv 
Bbtkrmikes  to  Lkavb  ChuwoN — Aocibsmr  at  the  Falls— Ths  Oriqok 
iNSTmm— Plan  to  Ihuvs  MoLouaHUK  wwm  roM  Falu— ConnraTOf 
Waller — Parts  Played  bv  Haktinos  and  Abernethy — Inoratitcdb 

AMI  TRirKERY—LEOALITY  OF  Cl-AIMAVIS  TO  OrEGON  CiTY — ^LeK  SUFXit- 

SEDED  BY  George  Gray— Frooress  of  Colonization. 

As  soon  as  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  I^n- 
.mnne  rearh^'d  liini,  McLouL'-liliu  sent  fresh  bread, 
butter,  milk,  and  vegetables  to  incct  tlie  vessel  in  the 
river;  and  on  her  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver,  he  in- 
vited the  whole  ship's  company  to  take  tea  with  him. 
Tho  invitation  was  accepted  by  Captain  Spaulding  and 
several  others.  On  tlie  inllowinj^  day  roonis  were 
made  ready  for  tlie  whole  litty-thrce  ])ersons,  who  were 
quartered  and  fed  at  Fort  Vancouver  during  the 
several  weeks  unavoidably  spent  before  places  could 
be  assi^ed  them/ 

Havnig  acquainted  himself  with  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  Mission  and  the  territory,  Ja-^oii  Lee 
allotted  t(»  the  colonists  their  several  fields  of  labor. 
The  points  selected  covered  the  places  likely  to  be 
of  most  importance  in  the  country  when  the  United 
States  should  extend  jurisdiction  over  it. 

^Jo'rn>'il  qrS)>'>>/lfh>:i,  iti  S.  II.  R'  ff.  SoO,  .?7fh  Cnrtft..  S'1  -9^.;  Ander- 
mm»  XorthtrM  C»tM,  ^iis,,  *203;  McLouyhlmit  PnoaU  I^ipers^  MS.,  2d  sar-  9; 
Hhut*  Oregon  HkL,  90. 
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Before  rcturnini>f  from  the  moutli  of  the  river,  Daniel 
Lee  liad  already  arrom])anied  Solomnn  Siiiitli  and 
wife  to  Clatsop  plains,  w}u»re  were  good  farniin<^  and 
pasture  lands,  though  not  conveniently  situated,  being 
eio^hteen  miles  from  Astoria,  and  readied  bv  eifjht 
niilt's  of  rather  rough  water  in  Meriwether  Bay,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  Young  Bay,  and  ten  miles  of  land 
journey  among  alternate  marshes  and  sand-dunes. 
But  as  Americans  foresaw  that  a  city  would  be  built 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia,  few  considerations 
would  weigh  against  the  importance  of  securing  this 
location.  Daniel  Lee  and  Frost  were  accordingly  de- 
tailed to  erect  a  station  on  the  Clatsop  plains.  Lee 
seems  to  have  preferred  staying  at  the  Dalles,  and 
Frost  spent  most  of  the  summer  oetween  the  missions 
and  the  forts  of  the  fur  company^  apparently  waiting 
for  some  one  to  provide  a  pleasant  place  for  him. 

At  length,  after  his  family  had  been  a  long  time 
the  guests  of  Mr  Bimie*  at  Astoria,  Kone  was  sent 
as  associate,  and  they  set  to  work  with  the  aid  of 
Solomon  Smith  to  prepare  a  residence  among  the 
Clatsophs ;  but  having  only  Smith  to  assist  them,  and 
Frost  Doing  afraid  of  canoes,  bears,  savages,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  of  everj  thing  not  to  his  nking,  they 
made  little  progress,  and  the  autumn  rains  came  on 
before  the  green  log  house  was  ready  for  use,  or 
the  Mission  goods  had  been  brouglit  Irom  A.storia. 
However,  by  the  time  the  Decemher  storms  iiad  set 
in,  with  the  strong  south- west  winds  and  floods  of 
rain,  they  had  eomfortable  covering;  l)ut  at  niglit 
their  floor  was  often  covered  with  8leej)iiig  Indians  of 
the  filthiest  habits,  and  througli  the  leaky  roof  the 
water  came  down  upon  their  beds.  These  trials  were 
increased  V>y  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  to  Astoria  for 
supplies,  tlie  marshes  being  ovei-flowed  and  tlie  ]>lains 
a  quagmire  Foiiunately,  about  Christmas  they  were 
reenforced  by  Calvin  Tibbets,  who  had  determined  to 
settle  near  the  sea-coast,  and  by  a  negro  named  Wal- 

*So»  P^Hhnd  Datfy  Or^omm,  Dm.  S9  1864;  Mdbert^  Mee,,  100. 
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lace,  a  deserter  from  the  American  brig  MarylarA^ 
then  in  the  river. 

With  this  help  the  missionaries  began  to  explore 
for  a  road  to  the  landing  which  should  be  on  firm 
ground;  instead  of  which,  they  found  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Columbia,  about  half-way  between  Young 
Bay  and  Point  Adams,  four  miles  from  their  house, 
a  convenient  place  for  building;  and  it  was  decided 


The  C'LATsor  Colntuv. 


that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  to  this  place,  where 
suj)plics  could  be  brought  all  the  way  in  boats,  than 
to  make  a  road  to  the  locality  first  selected.  Upon 
this  idea  Frost,  Kone,  Smith,  and  Tibbets  at  onco 
connnonced  preparations  for  building.  By  the  10th 
of  February,  1841,  a  one-st<)ry  log  house,  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  fioored  and  roofed  with  rough  lumber  from 
the  Fort  Vancouver  mill,  was  ready  for  occupation, 
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ami  tliitlicT  the  families  and  goods  were  removed. 
Mrs  Koue,  who  had  been  ill,  was  carried  in  a  chair 
the  gr&iter  part  of  the  way,  while  Mrs  Frost  and 
the  children  walked,  there  bein<^  as  yet  no  horses  or 
cattle  on  the  plains,  and  the  (liM-ain  r  hy  the  beach, 
the  only  jn-aetieable  route,  bein^  s<  vm  iiiiles. 

As  soon  as  the  household  goods  were  transported 
to  th('  !iew  place,  Smith  and  Tibbets  put  up  cabins 
near  the  mission  house,  and  the  settlement  of  Clatsop 
may  be  said  to  have  begun,^  especially  as  Smith  set 
about  cultivating  a  vegetable  '^'^aT  den  on  the  plains 
as  soon  as  spring  opened;  and  with  much  difficulty 
brought  down  two  horses  by  boat  from  the  Willa- 
mette settlements. 

During  the  summer,  Frost  and  Solomon  Smith 
explored  a  route  to  the  Willamette  by  way  of  the 
coast  and  the  Tillamook  country.  So  far  as  known, 
no  white  men  had  visited  this  part  of  the  coast  since 
1806,  when  Captain  Clarke  partially  explored  it,  and 
the  trail  from  Tillamook  to  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley was  then  known  to  the  Indians  only.  But  Smith 
and  Frosty  with  an  Indian  guide,  reached  the  setUe- 
ments  in  safety  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  drove 
back  to  Clatsop  by  the  same  route  some  catile  and 
horses,  to  stock  the  plains  of  that  excellent  grazing 
region. 

In  November  of  this  year,  in  view  of  his  wife's 
health,  Mr  Kone  applied  for  permission  to  return  to 
the  states,  which  was  granted,  and  he  took  leave  of 
Oregon  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  leaving 
no  grand  achievement,  and  luirboringf  in  his  breast  no 
re<^rets  for  his  lost  occupation.  Before  leaving,  he 
liad  been  detailed  to  superinlund  the  mission  farm 
opened  at  Clatsop,  and  a  house  was  in  proec^-s  of 
erect ir.  i  tur  him,  at  the  original  spot  chosen  by  hee 
and  i'rost,  on  the  plains.  In  }^i2  Mr  Kayrncjud  and 
family,  with  Miss  Phillips,  oet-upied  tliis  house,  and 
took  charge  of  the  farm.    Frost  also  removed  thither 

*  rittet'  ifar,,  U,  8,  SxfUtr.  Ex,,  ir.  344. 
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in  August  of  this  year.  Another  settler  at  Clatsop 
'  airiving  about  this  time  was  Peter  Brainard,  a  youiig 
man  who  came  from  California  with  Calvin  Tibbets, 
who  brought  thence  a  small  band  of  cattle  which  was 
driven  to  Clatsop  plaina^  This  was  the  second  cattle 
expedition  in  which  Tibbets  had  been  concenied,  and 
it  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  portion  of 
the  country.  Til)bets  and  Smith  now  built  themselves 
hou.s(iii  Oil  iliL'  plains,  which  with  the  fai'ming"  improve- 
ments gave  tlie  place  an  air  of  permanent  occupation. 

In  Fi  bi  iiary  1843,  Frost  requested  and  received 
his  disc] large  from  the  Mission.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  dise  ase  of  the  throat, which  unfitted  him  for 
cxj)<  )sure,  besides  which  Mrs  Frost,  a  kindly  and  cheer- 
ful woman  by  nature,  was  nmcli  broken  down  and  dis- 
couraged. They  sailed  for  California  and  the  island  of 
Oahu,  August  14, 1843,  on  the  bark  Dimnond,  Captain 
Fowler,  of  Scarborough,  England,  leaving  J.  L.  P^r- 
rish  as  principal  of  tin*  (  latsoj)  mission. 

The  actual  mission  work  pcrtbrmcd  among  the 
Clatsops  was  small,  for  what  has  hvm  said  of  the 
Willamette  people  is  true  of  the  Clatso})s,  notliiug 
could  exceed  their  degradation.  When  Fro.st  and 
Kone  had  been  long  enough  among  tlu  ni  to  discover 
their  character,  they  were  glad  to  avoid  them,  though 
when  they  came  in  the  way,  which  was  seldom,  they 
were  instructed  for  conscience'  sake/ 

During  the  previous  year  a  mission  station  had 
been  begun  near  Fort  Nisqually,  on  Puget  Sound,  by 
Willson.  And  now  Kichmond  and  family  are  sent 
thither,  Miss  Clark  accompanying  them.  It  is  meet 
that  Miss  Clark  and  Willson  should  marry;  therefore 
they  marry.  The  site  of  the  Nisqually  mission  was 
well  chosen  for  an  American  settlement  north  of  the 

'  J^c  atut  Frost's  Or.,  92L 

*  H'tOm*  year.,     8.  Erptor.  JSr..      844.    Pkurriah,  wko  snooMded  Frost, 

but  w  ho  b  anextremo  ailvocate  of  the  excellence  of  aboripnal  character,  says: 
*  I  have  seen  as  bright  converts  among  the  Indiaa«  m  th«  whitoi,  «iul  UiA^ 
too,  anumg  the  Ckisops.*  Or.  AmedoteB,  MS.,  37« 
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Columbia,  particularly  if  the  pi  iinary  object  was  to 
curb  tliu  pretensions  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company. 

A  conifortabk'  1<)<^^  house  was  ready  for  the  reception 
of  lilchiiiond's  family,  and  a  tract  of  land  was  claimed 
on  the  creek  between  the  fort  and  the  sound.  The 
place  had  nianj^  attractions,  lying  on  the  borders  of 
a  beautiful  prau-ie  skirted  with  flowering  wild  shrub- 
bery, and  divided  from  the  sound  by  a  bdt  of  maj:;^iiifi- 
cent  timber.  In  the  vicinity  was  a  picturesque  lake 
where  Wilkes  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1841, 
anrl  ^ave  it  the  name  of  AiQerican  Lake,  which  it 
still  bears.® 

The  neighborhood  of  the  fort^  and  of  the  large 
Steilaooom  farm,  held  for  sheepraising  by  an  English- 
man named  Heath,  under  a  lease  from  the  Hudison's 
Bar  Company,  redeemed  the  spot  from  the  loneliness 
and  savagery  which  made  the  Clatsop  plains  at  first 
such  an  uninviting  field  But  for  agricultural  punnises 
the  plain  on  which  the  mission  was  situated  was  almost 
worthless,  being  a  bed  of  gravel  covered  with  a  li^lit 
soil,  soon  exhausted,  and  requiring  more  rain  to  bnng 
a  crop  to  maturity  than  fell  there  during  the  summer. 

It  was  not  the  want  of  success  in  farming  which 
caused  Richmond  to  ask  for  his  discharge  at  the  end 
of  two  years;  Imt  because  the  pros])eet  of  usefulness 
among  the  natives  would  not  warrant  his  remaining 

a  niissionarv."  and  he  had  not  enlisted  to  sp<.aid  his 
time  and  tjilentH  as  a  fanner.  His  family  had  suffered 
from  the  acclimatizing  prores.>,  aggravated  by  tlie  in- 
conveniences of  their  Hide  manner  of  livi?i»_r ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  Sr'j>tember,  1S42,  he  left  for  home  in  the 
American  vt^ssel  Chrncniui.'^,  hound  for  Newbur}^ort, 
and  the  Nisqually  mission  was  not  long  afterward 

•The  lake  was  never  formally  namefl;  bnt  on  account  of  the  American 
celebration  and  the  residence  of  the  miasionarira,  was  called  American  Lakc^ 
and  sometimes  Richmond  Lake,  by  the  setden  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company. 
The  prairie  was  aUo  calle<t  the  American  Plains;  and  by  the  ii.itives,  'Bn«ioii 
lUebee.'  iTmiM*  PuyaUtqt  AddrtM^  in  New  Tacoma  Ltdyer,  July  ^,  IbbO. 

*  Lm  amd  Froits  Or.,  921 
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abandoned.    In  the  same  vessel  sailed  Mr  Wbiicomb 

and  family  of  the  Willamette  mission,  his  health  being 
so  broken  that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  live  to 
finish  the  voyage. 

At  the  Dalles,  Lee,  Brewer,  and  ^Irs  Perkins  con- 
tinued to  labor  at  mission  work  and  fannintj  for  three 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  great  reenforcenieut ;  but 
m  August  1843,  Daniel  T.ee  with  his  wife  went  east 
in  the  same  vessel  with  Fn)st.  At  the  sjune  time  Dr 
Babcock  dissolved  his  conneetion  with  tlie  Mission, 
and  went  witli  his  fani^ y  on  a  voyage  to  tlie  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  suTiuuer  of  1844 
Perkins,  after  Shepard  the  most  faithful  missionary 
of  the  Methodists  in  Oregon,  also  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and.  the  station  at  the  Dalles,  now  no 
longer  by  any  construction  worthy  to  be  called  a  mission, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev,  A.  ¥,  Waller. 

Mrs  Shepard,  after  a  year  or  more  of  widowhood, 
married  J.  L.  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion farms,  a  worthy  man.  Mrs  Leslie,  who  had  had 
two  daufjhters  since  her  ai  i  i  val  in  the  country,  lingered 
in  a  feeble  condition  until  February  1841,  when  she 
died,  leaving  to  her  husband  the  care  of  five  girls,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  fourteen.  Had  the  missionaries 
been  as  well  ac<juainted  with  the  needs  of  their  bodies 
as  they  were  with  those  of  their  souls,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
imdertakings  altogether.  But  they  knew  no  more  of 
hygiene,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  spirits,  than 
most  other  excellent  people  of  the  same  day  and  cul- 
tivation, and  tlicy  sull'ered  accordingly. 

Let  us  now  retiu*n  to  the  parent  ^Mission,  and  follow 
its  fortune  from  tlie  year  1840  It  was  soun  evident 
to  the  mind  of  Jason  Lee  that  a  better  locality  thau 
French  Prairie,  for  both  missionary  and  colonization 
purposes,  misfht  be  found.  The  French  Canadians  still 
owed  allegiance  to  Fort  Vancouver,    A  society  of 
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luw,  illiterate  luilf-ljreeds  was  not  tlic  best  soil  in 
wliieli  to  plant  American  institutions.  Let  liiiii  have 
sometliin'j;  apart  from  all  the  world,  plenty  of  roiMii, 
plenty  of  agricultural  land,  with  some  commercial 
facilities  if  possible,  and  ho  would  clear  the  ground 
for  a  commonwealth  of  intelligent  freemen  such  as 
God  would  dehght  to  prosper.  If  there  were  another 
Columl>!a  River  that  he  might  occupy  like  ^fcLough- 
lin,  placing  the  natives  under  tribute,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  holding  the  key  to  the  interior  by  means  of 
a  metropolis  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  into  which  ocean 
vessels  might  easily  enter  and  depart,  with  a  nobler 
ambitioa  than  to  collect  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  with 
loftier  aims  than  to  keep  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants wild  and  primitive,  and  stay  the  hand  of  progress 
— in  such  a  ease,  on  this  western  shore  he  might  rival 
Ealeigh,  Smith,  Penn,  or  any  of  the  great  founders 
of  empire  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

But  unfortunately  the  Hiver  Umpqua  was  not  like 
the  Columbia;  it  offered  no  safe  refuge  for  the  fleets 
of  nations,  no  site  suitable  for  a  commercial  metropo- 
lis. It  is  true,  there  were  savages  present^  however 
averse  to  conversion,  and  these  might  serve  as  capital 
in  enlisting  money  and  recruits  lunong  the  religious 
people  of  uie  east  But  something  more  than  mone^ 
and  recruits  was  needed  if  success  was  to  attend  his 
efforts;  there  must  be  good  land,  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  all  the  conditions  stimulating  to  prog- 
ress. Thus  in  pursuance  of  the  grand  scheme,  more  and 
more  jxjsscssing  him,  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  east 
Ja.son  Lee  had  selected  his  position  where  there  was 
land  enough,  and  all  other  absolute  requirements  of  the 
ainl>iti;>us  superintendent,  the  fine  harbor,  tlic  n)agnifi- 
cuat  river,  alone  forgotten  by  nature,  l>oing  wanting. 

The  spot  thus  chosen  was  a  larue  and  fertile  plain, 
south  »»f  the  original  site,  and  only  ten  miles  distrmt. 
The  place  was  called  by  the  natives  Chi  ineket;!,  that 
is  to  say,  *Hero  we  Rest'^    In  front,  ou  the  west, 

•Sroi0«'«  WiOameUe  Vol,,  m,  12 
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flowed  the  Willamette  between  banks  verdant  with 

lowland  vegetation.  Beyond  rose  the  beautiful  Polk 
county  liills,  while  tu  the  south-east  was  the  Hue  of  the 
Waldo  heii^hts,  whose  softer  crests  melted  iuto  the  hori- 
zon. On  the  east  a  forest  stretched  away  toward  the 
purple  shadows  of  the  Cascade  Range,  overtopjied 
here  and  there  hy  a  snowy  peak;  groves  of  fir  and 
oak  at  intervals  studded  the  great  plain  toward  the 
north.  A  stream  furnished  mill  pn\nlege8;  and  the 
whole  was  central  to  the  great  Valley  WillfiTnrtte. 
The  late  reeiiibrcement,  except  tlie  portion  tietiiiled 
elsewhere,  as  hereinbefore  narrated,  had  been  reserved 
for  service  at  French  Prairie,  and  Uj  liis  new  and 
charming  Place  of  Rest,  on  his  return  from  the  east, 
Jason  Lee  immediately  removed  his  people.  Between 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  acres  were  selected, 
and  a  part  put  under  cultivation,  but  owing  to  the 
scardty  of  men  accustomed  to  farm  labor  and  to  the 
inexperience  of  those  present,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  larger  part  untouched.  A  mill  was  greatly 
needed,  and  neany  the  whole  summer  was  consumed 
in  getting  milling  and  Arming  machinery  on  the 
ground.^  And  when  the  mill  was  there,  the  mission- 
aries could  not  put  it  together.  The  stones  were  set 
running  the  wrong  way,  and  when  at  work  threw  out 
all  the  wheat.^^   The  sagacious  superintendent  had 

•  •  W»'  wcrif  tliruo  or  four  numths  before  we  hml  any  of  the  convenioncea  of 
living,  thougli  wc  had  a  fleet  of  five  caiiocs  Itetween  the  Mijiitiion  aud 

Fort  Vuooaver,  where  tbe  cargo  of  the  Lauxanne  wm  lying.  There  wera  to 
many  of  ns,  ami  tlie  cargoes  ha>I  to  be  so  light  in  the  canoes,  that  it  waa  a 
little  tor  this  family  antl  a  little  for  that  family,  and  a  little  for  Uxo  other. 
We  did  not  fetdi  any  furniture  of  any  amonntk  beoaase  wo  brought  a  eebine^ 
maker,  a  cliair-m.iker,  and  such  like.  There  was  not  a  board  in  thf>  ct.nntry. 
Everything:  liad  to  l)e  taken  out  ot  the  tir-trccs.  Our  supplitaj  wtro  luuught 
in  the  canoi  s  to  Cliampoeg,  and  then  we  l  a  I  to  get  them  up  by  horaeeand 
M-a^'f^'r-'  to  tln'  Mission,  twenty  mili's  alx)ve.  Well,  you  st-irt  one  of  those  men 
iluw  n  Willi  a  teaui  tu  t'haiapoeg,  and  if  after  loading  up,  a  winp|jle-tree  bruku, 
or  the  bold-back  to  the  wagon,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  had  not  the  first 
i'lt'a  of  how  to  fix  it  np,  and  ahandoiu-d  the  whult?  thing  on  tlie  prairie.*  Par- 
rm/t,i(Jr.  Antedates,  MS.,  lO,  20.  Wdki-8  reported  finding  fiurm  machinfiiy 
and  other  valuable  property,  which  the  society  in  the  cant  had  paid  for*  es* 
poetd  to  the  WL-ather  aud  uu<'ared  for  about  the  Misnion  premi.scs. 

Pamsh  says  further,  that  for  a  lon^  time  he  uaed  to  get  aa  good  flour  out 
of  a  large  coflbe^mill  lie  had  brought  with  him  aa  oonld  bo  made  at  tlte  mill; 
and  that  'half  the  men  who  came  to  Oregon  ought  to  havaatayedat  homOi 
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feared  8ome  such  results  from  the  emnloyment  of 
preacher-mechanics,  and  had  insisted  on  bringing  out 
a  majority  of  laymen;  but  the  board  had  thought 
preachers  were  wanted  for  missionaiy  work,  and  mis- 
sionary work  was  their  first  consideration,  while  the 
dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jason  Lee  was  now 
material  development. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  manual-labor  school  was 
reniovcd  to  the  new  location,  that  the  Indian  boys 
ijii-!.t  be  made  useful  ou  tlic  thriiu  This  school  now 
nuiiil)t'i  ed  twt'uty-tive,  and  the  colonists  weru  tuo  busy 
to  instruct  these  vouncf  natives,  had  thcv  so  desired. 

It  was  impossible  to  complete  the  work  of  removal 
tlie  first  year,  or  even  the  second,  or  until  a  saw-uiill 
should  be  in  operation,  it  being  the  intention  to  build 
larger  and  better  houses  than  those  at  French  Prairie. 
Of  those  at  the  latter  place  the  largest  and  the  best 
was  the  hospital,  now  completed,  a  frame  edifice  two 
stories  high,  with  a  double  piazza,  in  which  tlie  Mis- 
sion steward,  Ahernethy,  and  three  other  families, 
were  comfortably  domiciled. 

After  starting  the  new  settlement  of  Cheraeketa 
plain,  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  ^lill,"  for  want 
of  a  better,  Jason  Lee  set  out  to  select  a  location  among 
the  Umpquas,  intending  even  yet  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  their  river.  In  company  with 
White  and  Hines  he  proceeded  without  ditKculty  or 
adventure  as  far  as  Fort  Umpqua,  at  the  junction  of 
Elk  Creek  and  the  Umpqua  Kiver,"  where  they  were 
entertained  at  the  house  of  Gragnier,  agent  in  charge 

They  knew  notliing  alxmt  fhe  hardslups  of  a  nefw  oountry ;  and  {he  hftrdshiiM 

vrvn-  Mioli  thiit  they  coiiM  not  emiure  them.'  He  pays  a  hanilaome  tribute  to 
tbc!  womeii,  sayiag  thafc  they  wero  '  uoblu,  splcudid  women,  who  stood  right 
up  to  their  duties  m  well  as  tiw  men.*  Having  to  eat  boOed  wheat  for  a 
year  wa«  notlun^  coiri|>ared  totiie  loss  of  sodety,  which  was  their  greatest 
triaL    Or.  AHtcdotf4i,  MS.,  2d. 

Wilkes  says  that  in  1841  no  fixed  plan  of  operatioas  had  yet  been 
digested,  an. I  that  thir  Ixiya,  nearly  grown  up,  vvcro  ragged  and  b  ill  <  !■  ithed, 
Uraugme  about  uuder  the  treua.  nme$'  ^Var.,  U.  S,  E^mot.  Jic.^  iv.  37ii-9. 

^MVhite  relates  that  on  arriying  at  the  top  of  Elk  Mountain,  a  very  sharp 
arid  riiu;;li  ridge,  Hines  arose  in  bis  stimips,  and  exclaimeil  in  a  vt  ry  eanu'st 
maanrr :  '  My  wife  never  cluubs  Urn  luouutoiu  1'  White  t  Ten  l  ean  in  Or  ,  121* 
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of  the  fort."  From  this  point  White  returned  to  the 
Mission,  and  Lee  and  Hines  continued  their  journey 
toward  the  coast. 

Hines,  who  is  the  joumahst  of  this  expedition,  par- 
ticularly mentions  that  Gagnier  was  unwilling  that 
they  should  go  alone  amongst  the  coast  tribes,  tolling 
them  of  Jedediah  Smith's  adventure  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    It  happened,  however,  that  while  the 


TUE  UMPgt'A  KlVKK. 


subject  was  under  discussion,  a  party  of  natives  ar- 
rived at  the  fort  from  the  coast,  in  charge  of  a  brother 
of  Gagnier's  Indian  wife;  and  Lee  proposed  that  this 
fellow  should  go  with  them  as  guide,  and  to  exj)lain 
the  object  of  their  visit.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  wife  of  Gagnier  should  also  be  of  the  l)arty ;  and 

"  Fort  UmiKjxn,  at  tins  jK  riotl  was  a  su1)stantial  storehouse  of  Ijewn  slabs, 
a  miserable  dwelliiig,  aiul  a  barn  eiirlose<l  in  a  Btockade.  AlKnit  eighty  acres 
of  land  WiTti  encUwed,  but  very  little  improvement  of  any  kind  was  ever  ma4le 
at  this  post,  the  farming  being  confined  to  cultivjiting  a  few  vegetables  and 
raising  cattle.  U.  JS.  Ec,  11.  li.  Co.  Clahns,  12- .^-i,  21-3. 
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wii  ]i  thcs^e  two  guides  and  interpreters  Lee  and  Hiues 
proceeded. 

The  observations  upon  the  river,  the  scenery,  and 
the  facihties  for  settlement  in  Hines'  journal  are  clear 
and  to  the  point.  No  difficulties  were  found  in  reach- 
ing their  destinatioa)  the  natives  seeming  well  disposed 
toward  their  visitors,  who  held  their  devotional  ser- 
vices with  the  bands  among  whom  they  encamped, 
and  found  them  easily  impressed,  and  apt  at  imitating 
the  forms  of  devotion. 

On  arriving  at  the  coast,  where  were  three  small 
villages,  they  pitched  their  tent  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  larger  one,  and  through  their  interpreter 
asked  an  audience.  Mrs  Gagnier  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  Lee,  explaining  the  character  and  purpose  of 
his  mission  to  them,  and  asked  for  an  expression  of 
their  wishes  in  the  matter.^' 

Hines  says  the  natives  appeared  solemn  and  showed 
a  desire  to  learn;  but  he  hardly  dared  hope  they 
understood  much,  though  they  api>eared  interested. 
The  prayers  impressed  them,  ana  the  singing  of 
Heber's  missionar}*  li}^n  drew  fixed  attention.  Lee 
promised  them  a  teacher  in  the  following  summer, 
and  the  two  missionaries  then  retumea  to  Fort 
Umpqua/*  where  they  found  Gagnier  much  alarmed 
for  their  safety. 

A  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  fort  had  seen  a  patent 

The  chief's  troubled  conscience  seems  to  present  itself,  as  ho  says:  '  Great 
thwV.  w«  we  vwy  much  plewed  with  our  Uadi.    We  love  thia  world.  We 

wbih  tu  live  a  great  while.  We  very  much  desire  to  t»0('onie  old  inon  Vforo 
we  (lie.  It  ij*  true  we  have  killed  many  people,  but  we  never  have  killi  <l  my 
but  [)coi)le.  Many  lies  have  been  tad  about  lu.  We  have  1>e<  ri  <  itled 
a  l>.iil  jiLMj.k'.  .111(1  we  .iiL-  glad  yoii  have  come  to  see  for  ymirsflves.  We  have 
K.-.  II  su.iiu  wlute  peoplu  Ucfoiv,  but  they  came  to  get  our  Uwiver.  None  ever 
c;un(  before  toiiurtruct  Us.  Wo  are  glad  to  tea  you.  We  want  to  leant.  We 
H  isli  to  tlirow  ;i«av  Ixnl  thiiiLXHi  ariT  become  gootL'  Tliis  was.  sjiokrn  with 
VTolcijt  gestures  an<l  cenutiections,  nsirjg  on  tiptoe,  an<l  stretchmu  Inn  hands 
above  hn  head,  then  Miuliiig  almost  to  the  earth.  Iline^'  Omjon  Yfitl.,  104-5. 

Hi.iM  roTiLirks  upon  the  country:  'We  fouml  but  little  land  along  the 
river  w  hi  ;ii  holds  out  any  mducetnent  to  emigrants,  the  country  on  b<<th  sides 
beootniug  more  and  more  mountainous.  Whatever  the  oonntry  may  l>e  l>ack 
from  til  •  rivt  r,  it  ix  ciTtain  tlirit  idoni;  tlu'  Ktrt-am  it  can  nrvf>r  snistain  inin  h 
of  a  pt>{nilatton.    Hills  U|K)n  billn  and  nxiks  piled  upon  rockn  characteruse 

almoet  the  whole  dietaiMe  hma  Fott  Umpqna  to  the  Funfio  Oeeaa.'  iftaaf* 
Ort/ftm  JfitL,  103. 
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shot-pouch  which  Lee  wore  about  his  neck,  and  be- 
lieved it  a  bad  medicine  with  which  he  intended  to 
kill  them  alL  Gagnier's  wife  knew  this,  and  with 
her  brother  kept  watch  through  the  whole  night* 
never  permitting  the  cwnp-fire  to  go  out,  or  her  eye- 
lids  to  close."  It  was  not  strange  that  these  savages 
should  be  alarmed  at  the  shot-pouch.  Like  the  tribes 
of  the  Columbia,  they  had  suffered  from  sucli  fatal 
diseases  since  white  men  came  as  to  have  been  nearly 
swept  from  the  earth.  Hines  tells  us  that  all  he  could 
obtain  knowledge  of  in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
no  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  souls* 
and  expresses  his  conviction  i^at  the  doom  of  extinc^ 
tion  is  over  this  wretched  race;  and  that  the  hand  of 
Providence  was  removing  them  to  give  place  to  a 
pcijple  more  worthy  of  so  l>eautiful  and  fertile  a  coun- 
try— a  doctrine  comfoi-ting  to  the  missionary  who 
fails  to  perceive  its  unfair  reflection  uu  Providence. 

With  such  convictions,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  a  mission  should  prosper  anywhere;  so  after  a 
hasty  exploration  of  the  Umpqua  Valley,  the  mis- 
sionarl(  s  i«jturnt  (l  liome,  and  the  subject  of  a  station 
in  that  quarter  was  di:o2)ped.  ^' 

Soon  after  his  return  iVoin  the  Umpqua  country,  a 
In l^u^d(Tst4lnding•  arose  between  Jason  Lee  and  l%liijih 
Wliite.  Tlie  reason  of  the  rupture  remains  sume- 
what  of  a  mystery.  White  himself  said  it  was  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  in  reflation  to  the  best 
way  of  carrying  on  the  Mission  work.^^    The  truth  is, 

'*  (iray,  that  HMMt  mendacious  missionary',  makes  Qflgumr  an  agent  of  the 

Hudson  8  Hay  Coniuany  fur  the  killing  of  Hines  and  Lee,  and  to  render  more 
plausible  liis  horrible  hypothesis,  he  twice  falsely  quotes  from  Hines. 

*^  A  newspajwr  at  the  Sandwich  IslantU,  commenting  on  the  secular  nature 
of  tlio  work  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  saitl:  'As  settlers  we  wish  them  every 
success,  l)tit  advise  them  to  drop  the  missionary  in  their  commuuicationa, 
liowjwlays.'  Polynrinun,  Nov.  27,  1841. 

Whiten  Ten  Yearn  in  Or.,  131.  Parriahimore  pointedly  ascribes  it  to  a 
mLnappntpriation  of  the  Mission  fun<1s  in  Lee's  al)«ence.  Or.  Anerdot«0,  MS., 
108.  (tray,  who  hated  White,  as-signs  tlishouesty,  treachery,  libertinism,  etc., 
as  the  reasoiui  which  brought  about  the  difference.  I/i^t.  Or.,  175;  and  Ray- 
mond aocosee  him  of  improper  relations  with  the  Indian  girls  cf  tiie  Miwipw 
acliooi  Jfcte$    a  STott^  MS.,  4.  Wilkes  says  that  be  was  told,  when  in  Ore- 
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that  White,  who  was  prone  to  take  the  upper  hand, 

led  Leslie,  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  to  spend 
more  iRonoy  in  building  the  hospital  than  was  ap- 
proved of  by  Lee,  who  had  other  uses  for  the  money. 
The  disagreement  ended  in  the  resignation  of  White,^ 
who  took  passage  for  home  in  the  Lausanne,  in  the 
cuiiiiiK  I  t)f  1840.  As  a  penalty  fi>r  being  too  much 
intlij-  need  by  White,  Leslie  was  left  without  an  ap- 
]'Miiit  tiii'nt,  and  consequently  Avitliout  a  salary,  when 
the  next  annual  nioetinif  of  the  soeietv  came  round. 
The  affair  was  unfortunate  for  the  superintendent. 
White  presented  himself  to  the  board,  and  j)leaded 
his  cause,  which  resulted  in  haviuL^  liis  expenses  paid, 
thoui^h  he  was  censured  for  desc  rting  his  post  without 
leave  from  the  board.  Then  he  quietly  resumed  his 
former  practice.  Letters  received  by  the  Laiisanne 
i  l  om  HichmoDd^  Kone,  and  others,  comfirmed  the  un- 
favorable impression  which  White  was  able  to  give 
of  the  superintendent's  course. 

In  these  dissensions,  which  arose  soon  after  the 
assignment  of  the  reenforcement  to  their  several 
places,  Hines,  Waller,  Abemethy,  and  Parrish,  with 
the  laymen  employed  in  tho  Willamette  Valley  and  in 
the  more  favorable  locations,  appeared  on  the  side  of 
the  superintendent,  while  the  others  arrayed  them- 
selres  against  him.  Probably  dissatisfaction  with 
their  circumstances  had  much  to  do  with  this  ill  feel- 
ing. Some  complained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
visit  the  Mission  in  the  Willamette,  or  their  missionary 
predecessors,  before  being  sent  to  the  wilderness  to 
hew  out  uncomfortable  homes.  But  Lee  knew  the 
value  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  shelter 
and  getting  established  before  winter,  and  had  cause, 
besides,  to  fear  tliat  if  they  saw  the  Willamette 
Valley  they  iiiiglit  not  go  so  willingly  to  another 
quarter.     The  misunderstandings  which  disturbed 

pon.  that  White  h.nl  been  of  much  service  to  tho  country.  WiUx^''  Nar.f  U.  S» 
Kri>fnr  Ex.,  iv.  .'{75. 

'^A  Cop$  qfa  Doammi,  in  Or.  PkmaarAaaoc  Tram.,  1880^  M. 
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the  harmony  of  the  Methodist  colonists  arose  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  unavoidahle  trials  of  a  new 
settlement  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  anything  discovered  in  the 

writings  of  the  missionaries,  tliat  Jason  Lee  told  his 

associates  of  liis  correspondence  with  agents  of  the 
govenimoTit.  Mad  the  disaffected  iiieiiil)ers  of  the 
Mission  known  that  they  had  been  used  to  cany  out 
a  colonization  project,  some  expression  of  their  resent- 
ment on  findino:  tlicniselves  the  victims  of  so  worldly 
an  artific-e  \vuuld  somewliere  appear.  But  the  colo- 
nization sclienie  is  never  alluded  to  as  a  cause  of  their 
disappointment.** 

White  havinn:  resiijned,  Babcock  was  called  from 
the  Dalh's  to  the  Willamette,  where  the  usual  summer 
sickness  was  disabling  the  Mission.  Chills  and  fever, 
ending  in  a  low  typhoid,  prostrated  the  white  popula- 
tion and  carried  oif  the  natives.^ 

Frost  aays  that  ha  does  not  ui  the  least  re|^t  that  he  emharked  in  tiie 

enterprise,  although  in  the  thrue  years  he  remained  in  Oregon  lie  ruined  hi^ 
bealfeh  for  life,  for  he  believes  be  aooompbshed  some  good  to  the  Indians  by 
preventing  murders,  irhieh  were  formerly  frequent  amongst  them.  l>ef  and 
rn,.-/'.-.  (Jr.,  3.11-2.  Hijica,  wlio  wr<»t<,-  l.itrr,  when  more  was  known  alM»ut  the 
facto,  oxcwiOA  the  fraud  on  the  mi^Mioaary  societ;^  by  expUuuiug  that  the 
Indians  Lee  expected  to  teaoh  neaify  all  med  dunng  his  visit  east.  Oregon 

Parrish  says  500  Indians  died  in  the  Willaiuette  Valley  in  It^.  Un* 
dottbtedly  an  over'estimate,  as  this  number  of  Indians  could  not  be  found 

within  tlic  range  of  observation  cf  ihc  nii.ssiouaries  in  tliat  valley.  Or.  Anec- 
doft^i,  MS.,  3>o.  Of  the  personal  aliairs  of  Uxq  uiiasionanes  from  lb40  to  1843, 
I  have  gleaned  the  following:  In  the  snmmer  of  1840  J.  L.  Pkvrish  lost  his 
cltlest  son  by  the  prevailing  fever.  Oii  tlio  18th  of  January,  liS41,  a  daughter 
was  bom  to  Air  and  Mrs  Perkins.  Ou  the  Kith  of  February  of  the  same  year 
David  (Wter  of  the  late  reinforcement  married  Miss  Orpha  Lanicton  of  the 
name.  Miss  Lankton  was  daughter  <>f  Alua  ami  Tliankiul  Lankton  of  Bur- 
liuKton,  Comiecticut,  bora  October  2.  1800.  Mr  Carter  died  in  1849  or  18o0, 
and  Mrs  Carter  again  married  Rev.  John  McKinney  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Slie  had  three  sons  by  In  r  (ii  >t  liu.sl>;uul.  She  died  at  So  laville,  Linn  County, 
iSeptcuiber  20,  1S73.  PortUiud  P.  ij.  Adcoeait,  Nov.  13,  1873.  On  the  of 
March  Mrs  Daniel  Lee  presented  her  husband  with  a  son,  who  was  named 
Wilbur  Fbk.  It  was  alwut  this  time  that  Mr  W'hitcomb  uuirricd  Mre  Shep- 
ard.  On  the  0th  of  May,  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Uulmau,  whom  I  sliall 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  another  place,  and  who  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver 
on  the  day  the  reenforcemeut  lamft  d,  m  irried  Miss  Alrnini  Phelps  of  tlie 
niisMion  family.  Miss  PUelps  was  born  July  1814,  at  Spnn^eld,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  etlncated  at  Wilbraham  Academy  in  that  state.  Mrs  Holtnan 
•  lit'd  at  Salem,  On'^jon,  ().  t<.l.<  r  23.  1874.  S'tlem  Mfrcnn/,  Oct.  2.3,  1S74; 
pQttlawi  Advocate,  Kov.  13, 1874.   Ou  the  ^th  of  February,  184i^  Mrs  Jason 
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About  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year,  Cornelius 
Itogers,  who  had  removed  irom  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions of  eastern  Oregon  to  the  Willamette  Valley, 
married  Satira  Leslie,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Leslie.  The  marriage  took  place 
under  circumstances  at  once  trying  and  romantic. 
Mr  Leslie,  having  lost  both  his  wife  and  his  salary  as 
a  member  of  the  Mission,  was  niurli  coiiccnud  about 
his  future,  and  thinking  that  in  sonu;  way  a  vuyage  to 
the  Ishmds,  where  he  would  place  hiis  elder  daugliter« 
in  school,  would  help  to  settle  matters  for  him,  made 
arranufcments  to  embark  with  his  family  in  the  brig 
Cltt  iKiiinis,  the  same  vessel  in  which  liiclnntnid,  Whit- 
conih,  and  Bailey,  with  other  families,  left  Oregon  in 
8<'ptcn)ber  1(S42.  Rogers'  proposal  came  at  the  last 
momt  nt,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  hoard  the 
Vhcnatiitui ;  and  it  was  tlicre  arranged  that  the  two 
older  girls  should  acconipany  tlu  ir  fathrr,  while  the 
two  younger  should  remain  in  the  country  with  their 
married  sister. 

Rogers  returned  to  the  Mission  with  his  w^fe  and 
the  two  children,  and  prey^ared  to  remove  to  the  Wil- 
lamette Falls.  During  the  winter  Rajmiond  arrived 
from  Clatsop  to  prwure  supplies  for  that  station,  which 
were  to  be  carried  in  a  laige  canoe  belonging  to  the 
Mission,  and  in  which  Rogers  determined  to  embark 
for  the  falls,  with  liis  wife  and  her  youngest  sister. 
Dr  White,  who  had  lately  returned  to  Oregon,  and 
Nathaniel  Crocker,  of  Lansingville,  New  York^  who 

Lee  gave  liirth  a  ilruightor,  soon  after  which  she  died,  leaving  to  the  super- 
iotemieut  only  hi*  iufiUit  girl  ad  the  fruit  of  two  marria^ea.  Thi^  child  waa 
named  Lucy  Anna  Mam,  after  both  of  Lee's  wives,  and  was  taken  cbarse  of 
hy  Mmh  to  whom  hhe  Ijccutnc  iia  a  >1  m^'httr.  Her  own  ni'  tin  r.  wliose 
maidcu  oamu  was  Lucy  Thompson,  and  who  was  from  Bairu,  Vurmuut,  was 
bnrie*!  in  the  cemetry  at  the  new  mission,  to  which  place  and  to  the  same 
griivo  wcr«  removed  the  remain.i  of  that  Anna  Maria  after  wliuiii  tliu  cliihl  wsw 
named.  Miss  Lee  waa  edueaU;<l  at  the  Oregon  Institute  and  Willamette  Um< 
vtrnty,  in  which  she  was  emphty  cd  as  a  teacher  for  several  years.  When  about 
twenty-two  y«' It's  old  she  marru<l  Fnincis  H.  Cin'iti'.  uhit!ier  teaclier.  atul 
taught  with  him  ia  the  university  and  several  other  MuthodLiit  schools.  Her 
eoBstitntion  was  delicate,  and  rae  died  in  1881  at  the  Dalles,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  years,  Or.  IlUt.,  r<lG;  J/ii-i  ^'  O,-.         In^tihttinu^,  240,  247, 

207;  Jmirpemienas,  Or,,  Jtioemdt,  June  13,  1871);  ^.  I.  Jt'rknd,  iv.  53. 
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had  also  latt  ly  airived  in  the  country,  being  desirous 
of  seeing  tiie  mouth  of  the  Columbia^  decided  to 
accompany  Raymond  to  Clatsop, 

A  sad  calamity  awaited  them.  The  WiUamette 
was  running  with  great  force,  the  winter  rains  having 
swollen  its  flood.  On  coming  to  the  rapids  above 
the  falls  the  passengers  all  left  the  canoe,  which 
was  thereupon  let  down  with  a  rope  to  a  point  near 
the  landing,  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Rogers,  Aurelia 
Leslie,  White,  and  Crocker,  with  four  Indians,  again 
entered  it.  Raymond  and  three  Indians  remained 
on  shore  to  hold  the  line  while  the  canoe  dropped 
down  to  the  proper  landing.  It  passed  this  by  a  short 
distance,  and  was  brought  alongside  a  large  log,  used 
aa  a  landing.  As  White  touched  the  shore  v/ith  one 
foot  he  endeavored  to  hold  the  canoe  with  the  other, 
but  the  slight  impetus  gi\  en  it  by  his  first  movement, 
and  the  force  of  the  current  catching  the  bow,  which 
was  up  stream,  threw  the  canoe  out  inU)  the  rivur, 
which  was  moving  on  toward  the  cateract  with  resist- 
less power. 

It  was  in  vain  that  tliose  on  shore  endeavored  to 
•cling  to  the  rope.  They  were  drawn  into  the  wati^^r, 
and  lorced  to  relinquish  their  hold  to  save  thcin- 
Rolvos.  Then  the  freed  craft  darted  like  an  anuw 
toward  tlie  fatal  verge;  a  cry  of  anguish  went  up 
from  the  doomed,  tlie  plunge  was  made,  and  five  wliite 
persons  and  two  Indians  descended  into  the  rocky 
vortex  from  which  none  of  them  ever  issued  alive. 
Only  two  of  the  bodies  were  recovered,  those  of 
Rogers  and  Crocker.  Two  of  the  Indians  sprang 
into  the  water  when  the  danger  was  first  perceived, 
and  gained  the  shore. 

This  event  occurred  February  4,  1843,  and  threw 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  Mission  c(»lony.  Tlie  previous 
December  James  Olley,  local  preacher  and  carpenter 
to  the  ^Mission,  while  endeavoring  to  raft  some  logs  to 
the  mill,  to  make  lumber  for  finishing  his  house,  had 
been  drowned  in  the  Willamette.    The  loss  of  life  by 
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sickness  and  acciduiit  in  the  Mission  circle  in  the  space 
of  five  years  was  thirteen,  ten  being  in  the  liush  of 
youth  and  prime  of  hfe,  while  three  of  them  were  chil- 
dren. When  to  these  is  added  the  mortahtv  among  the 
Indians  and  half-breeds,  the  impression  might  be  that 
the  climate  was  deadly.  Yet  the  climate  of  Oregon 
has  since  been  proven  exceedingly  salubrious ;  and  to 
the  causes  of  disease  already  enumerated,  there  seems 
nothing  more  to  add  except  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  writers,  that  a  disease  when  newly  introduced 
into  a  country  is  most  virulent.*' 

Meanwhile  the  superintendent  is  perfecting  his 
plans  for  the  foundation  of  a  Methodist  state.  At 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Methodist  society  in 
May  1841,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  select  a  loca- 
tion for  the  manual-labor  school^  which  is  chosen 
not  far  from  the  Mission  mills,  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Chemeketa  plain.  Here  a  building  costing 
ten  thousand  dollars  is  erected,  in  which  an  Indian 
school  is  kept  for  about  nine  months,  beginning  in  the 
autumn  of  1842,  which  comes  to  a  close  through  the 
causes  long  tending  in  this  direction." 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  missionaries 
and  settlers,  now  twenty  in  number,  is  a  subject  more 
pleasing  to  contemplate  tlian  the  education  of  the 
natives.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1842,  a  meeting  is 
held  at  the  house  of  Jason  Lee,  who  is  now  living  at 
the  new  settlement,  to  prepare  for  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  institution  for  the  benefit  of  white 
children,  and  a  coinmittee  appointed  to  call  a  public 
meeting  and  juvpaiu  the  way;  the  committee  to  con- 
sist of  J.  L.  l^alxock,  Gustavus  Hiii«.'S,  and  J)a\id 
Leslie,  thu  last  named  havin«j^  returned  iVuin  the  • 
Islands  in  April,  by  the  fur  i  niiipany's  vessel  Llama, 
Captain  Nye.  The  meeting  is  lield  on  the  Ist  of 
February  following,  at  the  old  mission  house  ou 

[iannns  Votfut/e  round  the  World,  4IVi-6. 
'*Crmii/brd'*  Mknomrks,  MS.,  4 ;  Miau'  Or,  tml  ItuiUuUoiu,  IGO. 
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French  Prairie,  and  It  is  decided  to  begin  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  tlils  institution  The  name 
selected  is  the  Oregon  Institute ;  and  the  first  board 
of  trustci'S  are  Jason  Lee,  David  Leslie,  Gustavus 
Hines,  J.  L.  Parrish,  L.  H.  Judson,  George  Aber- 
nethy,  Alanson  Beers,  Hamilton  Campbell,  and  J.  L. 
Babcock. 

Present  at  this  meeting  is  the  Rev.  Harvey  Clark, 
an  independent  Presbyterian  missionary,  who  is  then 
living  on  the  Tualatin  plains,  and  about  whom  more 
will  oe  said  b^  and  b^.  lliia  jgentleman  exhibits 
much  interest  m  education,  and  is  put  upon  a  com- 
mittee with  Lee,  Hines,  Leslie,  and  Babcock  to  select 
a  location.  Their  choice  falls  on  a  beautiful  situation, 
at  the  southern  end  of  French  Prairie;  but  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  water,  this  spot  is  abandoned  for  a 
plain  known  as  the  Wallace  Prairie,  about  three  miles 
north  from  the  mill,  on  an  eminence  half  a  mile  south 
c)f  the  farm  of  one  Baptiste  Delcoui*,  and  near  a  fine 
spriiiL!;  of  water. 

HavliiL;-  proceeded  thus  far,  a  prospectus  is  drawn 
up  on  the.  II th  of  March,  and  a  eonstimtluii  and  by- 
laws on  the  15th.^    Soon  ^4,000  is  pledged,  in  bums 

'*  Tin's  constitntion  and  by-laws  may  be  found  in  full  in  I/hirti'  Omjon  and 
Us  Institutions^  ">.,  a  work  of  .UK)  pages,  devoUnl  to  a4lvtTtu}uig  the  Wil- 
lamette University.  It  wa.s  piibiifihetl  iu  New  York  in  IS68.  By  tlie  first 
article  the  institute  is  placed  forever  under  the  supervision  of  aoine  religious 
denoiiiination.  By  the  t9ecou«l  it  ia  made  an  aca«Ieuncal  boarding-school,  until 
it  sliall  lie  expeditiut  to  make  it  a  uoiversity.  The  third  declareit  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  is  to  educate  the  children  of  white  men ;  but  no  person 
sliall  l)e  excluded  on  account  of  color  who  j)os8e88C8  a  ^00*1  moral  character, 
and  can  read,  write,  and  apeak  tlie  Knf^liah  language  tnteliigibly.  The  re* 
ligioiM  society  which  shall  first  pledge  itself  to  snsoia  the  instirotion  is  by 
nrtie  ](!  four  til  cittitkMl  to  eleet  once  m  three  years  nine  directtirs,  two  thirds 
of  whom  aliall  be  members  of  this  society,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bxAd  ia 
irdst  the  property  of  the  institution,  consisting  of  real  estate,  notes,  bonds, 
>s<  luiiti  ^<>o'l>,  and  chattels;  and  any  person  subscribijiL;  8.'»0  ar  incv  sIkiII 
be  eutilkd  to  a  vote  iu  the  business  meetings  of  the  society  relating  to  tho 
institution.  The  school  is  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  to  be 
taught  and  controlU-d  by  male  and  female  t<  nclu  i  H  ;  and  placed  in  charge  of 
a  stewar<l,  wlioiie  <luty  it  is  to  provide  board  aud  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
resident  pupiU ;  besides  which  a  visitinff  committee  of  the  society  shall  tx* 
niiiiiK'  all  tlie  departnu  nt>,  a  i  l  tnaki'  public  reports.  Annu  »1  iiH  i  tiii^M  arc  to 
be  held  to  till  vacancies  in  the  board  ot  trustees,  appoint  visitinu  coujituttccs, 
and  transact  other  business*  Should  no  society  pledge  itself  befoire  the  last 
of  Ma/ 18^  to  Buatain  the  isstitution,  diea  tho  buaiuesa  shall  be  tnnaaeted 
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ranging  from  $10  to  $500,  all  but  $350  being  sub- 
scribed by  the  missionaries.  On  the  26th  of  October 
it  is  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  society 
of  Oregon,  to  make  the  pledge  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  institution  of  learning,  and 
assume  proprietorship  of  the  Dropertj  in  the  hands 
of  the  board,  which  is  done.  A  Duilding  is  commenced 
soon  after,  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  H.  Gray, 
formerly  of  the  Presbyterian  mission ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  following  $3,000  has  been  expended  in 
its  ccmstniction. 

There  was  one  more  scheme  in  which  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oregon  missions  was  deeply  interested, 
but  to  which  he  did  not  care  publicly  and  personally 
to  commit  himself.  This  was  no  less  than  the  acquisi- 
tion I'ur  the  ^Ictliodist  (Mjluny  of  tlie  water-j>o\\  t  r  ui 
the  falls  of  the  Willaiiiette.  To  this  j)lace,  as  we 
have  seen,  Jolm  McLoughlin  held  the  |)ri()r  ( laim, 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
allowed  him  tc  maintain  it;  but  from  this  the  Metho- 
dists were  plotting  to  drive  him,  standinL*"  n  ady  to 
take  his  place  when  he  should  have  been  iorced  to 
abandon  it. 

It  was  a  ]>lim  worthy  of  persons  wlio,  prufcssincr 
piety,  had  turned  tlte  sanctilied  gold  of  their  sup- 
portiMs  into  }>ersonal  profit. 

Their  intention  was  made  known  by  report  to  ]Mc- 
Loughlin  socni  aft^r  the  arrival  of  the  great  recn- 
forcenient.  lie  at  onee  notified  Lee  of  facts  with 
which  every  one  was  ah'eady  well  aware,  namely,  that 
pnsscssion  had  been  taken  of  the  place  by  him  in 
1829,  at  which  time,  and  since,  improvements  had 
been  made,  consisting  of  several  houses  and  a  mill- 
by  those  who  galnicrilie  ^'lO  or  upwanlii,  until  huc)i  time  as  Rome  society  slioll 
so  plotlge  itself.  The  by-Uws  |»rovide  that  no  sulMcriptioii  in  bimliiig  until 
some  society  has  come  forward  and  arnnmed  the  res|M)njiiI>ility  of  muintaining 
the  Oregon  Institute,  and  ao  nothing  can  «l<uu!  without  fuu<l»,  aixl  there 
is  no  other  ProtestaBt  religioas  society  iu  the  Willamette  Valley  able  to  take 
cbai^  of  ti>e  proposed  MiuNd,  il  bUh,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  to  Utu  Meth- 
odist BpisGopu  ehiiidi.  * 
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race.  Furthermore,  he  declai  ed  his  intention  to  hold 
the  jiropei-ty  as  a  private  claiiii  when  the  boundary 
should  be  finally  determined.  Tlie  ground  clauned 
was  **  from  the  upper  end  of  the  falls  across  to  the 
Clackamas  River,  and  down  where  the  Clackamas 
falls  into  the  Willamette,  including  the  whole  point 
of  land,  and  the  small  island  in  the  foils  on  which  the 
portage  was  made."** 

The  correspondence  appears  to  have  been  b^;un  in 
July  1840,  soon  after  Waller  had  been  sent  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  at  the  falls,  in  which  he  was  generously 
assisted  by  McLoughlin,  who  gave  him  permission  to 
erect  a  house  out  of  some  timbers  that  had  been  pre- 
viously squared  by  himself  for  a  mill.  After  giving  the 
notice  iiitntioned,  ^IcLuughlin  concluded  hi.s  letter 
witli  tlicse  words:  "Tliis  is  not  to  prevent  your  build- 
ing  the  store,  ai>  my  object  is  merely  to  estaUibh  my 
claim. 

A  satisfactory  reply  was  returned,  and  Waller  pro- 
ceeded in  the  enn-tion  of  a  building,  divided  into  two 
apartiiH  iits,  one  of  which  served  m  a  dwelliii*r  and 
the  other  as  a  store- j( >< >ni  for  tlie  goods  of  tli*  Mis- 
sion. .Vnd  3'et  Mines  tells  us  that  Waller  was  left 
M'ithout  an  appointment  by  Leo  in  1840,  in  ord'T 
that  lie  might  assist  "in  the  erection  of  mills  on  tlio 
Wallamette  Iliver."  '^^ 

For  some  reason  no  mill  was  begun  at  the  falls  at 
this  time;  but  in  1841  Felix  Hathaway,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Mission,  began  to  build  a  house  on 
the  island,  at  which  McTjoughlin  again  took  alarm  and 
remonstrated  with  Waller  in  person.  At  this  inter- 
view Waller,  without  directly  denying  the  intention  of 
the  Mission  to  hold  the  site  at  the  falls,  quieted  the 
apprehensions  of  McLoughlin  by  statin^^  that  he 
had  taken  a  claim  on  the  Clackamas  River  below 
McLoughlin's  claim.  At  the  same  time  Hathawav 
desisted  from  his  building  operations  on  the  island, 

^  MrLoufffiUn'M  Prhnte  Popen,  MS.,  l8t  Mr.  12, 
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while  McLougblin  himself  put  up  a  small  house, 
and  matters  ran  smoothly  until  the  autumn  of  1842, 
when  a  report  was  again  brought  to  McLouffhlin 
that  Waller  intended  to  dispute  claim  at  tiie  Jails ; 
but  on  speakinff  to  Lee  on  the  subject,  the  superin- 
tendent assured  him  that  Waller  had  no  such  design. 

By  tliis  time,  however,  McLoughlin  had  caught 
the  drift  of  missionary  operationn  in  Oroo^on,  and 
bei^an  apiin  improving  his  claim,  liaviiig  it  surveyed 
and  laid  uti'  in  lots,  suuic  of  which  he  gave  and  some 
he  sold  to  persons  who  arrived  in  the  country  that 
season.  The  first  to  seluct  a  lot  in  Oregon  City,  as 
the  site  of  the  first  town  in  Oret^on  wa**  named  W  its 
founder,  was  Stephen  H.  L.  ^I'm  U.  a  mountain  man 
wlio  had  desired  to  settle  in  the  Willamette  Vallev. 
W  hen  Meek  proeet d  d  to  select  a  spot  on  which  to 
build,  he  was  interruj)ied  by  Waller,  who  asserted 
that  he  claimed  thereabout  a  mile  s(juare,  within 
wiiich  limits  building-lots  were  at  his  sole  disposal. 

Informed  by  Meek  of  Waller's  position,  McLough- 
lin appealed  to  Lee,  who  replied,  modifying  his  former 
denial  of  sucli  intentions  by  alleging  that  he  had  only 
stated  that  he  understood  Waller  to  say  that  he  set 
up  no  claim  in  opposition  to  McLoughlin's;  but  that 
if  tlie  doctor's  claim  failed,  and  the  Mission  put  in  no 
claim,  be  should  consider  his  right  paramount  to  that 
of  any  other;  adding  "  from  what  1  have  since  heard, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  1  did  not  understand  Mr 
Waller  correctly,  but  I  am  not  certain  it  is  so.  You 
will  here  allow  me  to  say,  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  becoming  a  missionary  does  not  renounce 
any  civil  or  political  right.  1  cannot  control  any  man 
in  these  matters,  though  I  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea,  when  I  stationed  Mr  Waller  there,  that  be  would 
set  up  a  private  claim  to  the  land.''*' 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  Lee,  Mc- 
Loughlin next  sought  an  interview  with  Waller,  who 
reiterated  his  former  assertion  that  he  set  up  no  claim 

'*  Letter  of  Jtaou,  Lee,  ia  McLoug/iUn'n  PrivaU  Papers,  MS.,  Ist  ser.  5,  (k 
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in  opposition  to  hizo,  but  should,  in  case  he  withdrew, 
be  the  next  claimant.  He  further  requested  leave  to 
keep  possession  of  some  land  he  had  cleared,  and  allow 
some-  persons  to  whom  he  had  ^ven  lots  to  retain 
them;  a  proposition  to  which  McLoughlin  agreed, 
provided  an  equal  amount  of  land  should  be  given  to 
him  out  of  Waller's  claim  adjoining,  to  which  Waller 
consented.  But  before  the  survey  was  completed, 
Walkr  retracted,  saying,  before  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, ''Do  you  keep  yours,  I  will  keep  niine."^ 
But  the  next  day  lie  had  again  altered  hib  mind,  and 
wished  to  make  the  exchange.  When  McLoughlin 
declined,  Waller  returning  several  times  to  tlie  sub- 
ject, the  doctor  at  length  paid  liiiii  for  clearing  the 
land  in  (piestmii,  and  again  the  matter  rested.  In  this 
truiis.ietioii  Lee,  thiiikini^  the  charade  made  l)V  Waller 
extortionate,  appeared  in  his  character  of  superin- 
tendent, and  refused  to  accept  more  than  half  the 
amount  demanded,  the  negotiations  being  conducted 
through  McLoughlin'?^  a'j^ent,  Hastings,  an  American 
lawyer,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  company  with  White, 
two  months  previously. 

Waller's  vacillating  course  could  oidy  be  explained 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  hold 
the  falls  claim  for  tlie  Mission,  and  the  laiul  at  the 
Clackamas  for  himself,  and  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
Mission  to  make  good  the  land  he  had  agreed  to  ex* 
change  with  McLoughlin.  ^Teantime  the  puq>ose  of 
the  missionni  i  s  was  being  developed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Island  Milling  Company  in  1841,  three 
fourths  of  whose  members  belonged  to  the  Mission, 
and  the  remainder  were  settlers,  who  were  allowed 
to  take  that  amount  of  stock  in  order  that  it  could 
be  said  that  the  enterprise  was  a  public  one,  and  not 
a  missionary  speculation.  But  had  it  in  reality  been 
to  benefit  the  settlements,  a  site  thirty  or  forty  miles 

'•The  wituesses  were  L.  \V.  Hastinp,  J.  Al.  Hudspoatli,  and  Walter 
Pomeroy,  immignuitB  of  1842.  Cmwfortl »  MiMkmarifn^  MS.,  20-1.  Huda- 
]>rath  l:ii<1  <>(T  Orrrnn  City  n.s  far  aa  £i{^th  Street  in  the  atttttmiiof  1842. 

J/om'  JUonccr  'Ttrnoi,  MiS.,  24. 
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up  the  valley  would  have  been  preferable.*   In  Octo* 

ber  1842,  the  Idand  Milling  Company  had  erected  a 
saw-mill  on  the  island  part  of  McLouglilin  s  claim, 
inteiidiiior  to  follow  it  as  early  as  possible  with  a 

gri.-.L-iiini.  ' 

McLoughlin  now  became  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  missionaries  to  seize  his  land,  and 
deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Hence  to  save  his  inter- 
ests he  built  a  saw-iiiill  on  the  river  bank  nearby,  and 
gave  notice  that  a  gnst-inill  woul*!  soon  be  jidded. 
Indignant  at  what  they  chose  to  term  the  arbitrary 
proct  t  (lings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  monf>po1y, 
a  petition  to  congress  was  framed.  This  was  done  by 
George  Aberm  thy,  who  kept  tlic  Mission  store  at 
Oregon  City,  and  from  notes  turnished  chiefly  by 
Robert  Shortess,^^  a  convert  of  the  Mission  before 
Lee  had  turned  his  attention  to  colonization  and  sc  lf- 
aggrandizemcnt.  The  memorial  is  known  as  the 
Shortess  petition,  for  Abemethy  was  unwilliing  to  have 
his  own  name  connected  with  it,  and  to  avoid  this  it  was 
copied  by  Albert  E.  Wilson,  employed  in  an  American 
tri.  ling-house  established  in  Oregon  City  in  1842.^^ 

This  petition  was  of  considerable  length,  and  set 

^  'Tliis  u  the  best  site  in  the  gauntly  lor  eztenaiTe  flmtring  or  lumber 
miilju'  Famham*  Travels,  172. 

'^Crao'fwtt*  Ifitmomriet^  MS.,  25-6;  MeCrtKiien*9  Barty  SUamboating, 
MS.,  (i. 

Robert  Shorteaa  was  a  aative  of  Ohio,  but  eoiigratod  from  Miieoori. 
He  arrived  in  1839  or  T840  alone,  or  nearly  bo.    I  lind  nim  writing  a  letter  to 

Ihinicl  I/fu  in  Juiiuan  l^U,  iuwhiclilu;  uini<»unce«  hi^  t<'ii\ ersioii  t«.  (Jul  frora 
a  atate  of  gloomy  iutid«lilv.  He  waa  a  mau  of  gooU  attaiumentji  ami  exU'ii- 
aive  reMlinfi^,  but  poneeaed  an  aacetio  diapoeition  and  extreme  p^u  ry  foi-Iings. 
!!•■  ir[tiiie«li;it<-ly  a«lopted  the  atiti-Huilsoii's  Bay  tone,  and  maintained  it,  as  it 
•uitvU  hia  temueratnent.  He  inTented  the  phra.Hi>  'salmon-skin  arii<t<icracy,' 
aB  applied  to  tne  gentlemen  of  that  oonipany.  <  iray,  whofhorou^'hly  syinpii- 
thizcd  with  his  anti-Britiuh  iipirtt,  says  that  he  and  many  othera  Hhould  have  a 
pension  f<>r  maiutjuuing  the  hghta  of  Amehcaiia  on  the  west  coaat.  Shortess 
and  Gray  represented  tne  extreme  of  American  fanatieuni.  Shorfceas  died  ia 
1877  urox  A  -^tiM  u  li>  rir  ho  ha^l  livtxl  as  a  recliijie.  (Jntff'M  Hist.  i)r.,  297; 
."itnjn'f  M  I/, At.  ur.,  MS.,  35;  Ajtpkgate't  Vktcs,  M8.,;i8;  AtthiuHd^  Or,,  Ti*/in>f>^, 
.Si;pt.  14,  1S77;  Cntn/orttt  Ifar.,  MS.,  135;  Whit£*s  EmitfraUon  to  Or.,  MS., 

*'Such  is  the  statement  of  Shorteaa  mailo  to  Elwood  £van.s  l>y  letter  in 
1867.  Aberaethy  waa  afraid  that  hia  itending  with  tiie  fur  company  would 
l>e  mjnnMt  if  hia  oonnection  with  the  petition  waa  known.  Emtu'  iriuL  Or,, 
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forth  the  maimer  in  which  the  British  fur  company 
oppf)sccl  American  enterprises.  The  futile  Wyeth 
attempt  to  establish  trade  on  the  Columbia  was  cited, 
and  tlie  failure  of  the  Island  Milling  Company  to  drive 
McLoughlin  from  the  possession  of  his  claim;  the 
milling  company  had  connnenced  oi)crations  on  the 
island  before  being  informed  by  McLoughlin  that 
the  land  was  claimed  by  him,  so  tlioy  affirnu  d.  Mc- 
T^oughlin  held  a  number  of  claims  in  the  Willamette 
Valley^  and  American  settlers  feared  to  let  him  know 
they  had  taken  up  land  lest  their  supplies  should  be 
cut  off  Besides,  a  house  had  been  erected  at  the  falls 
by  order  of  Mr  Slacum,  to  secure  the  claim  for  him. 

McLoughlin  was  further  charged  with  refusing  to 
allow  the  fur  company's  vessels  to  become  common 
carriers  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  with  paying  one  Hastings,  a  lawyer,  five 
dollars  for  drawing  a  deed  of  a  lot  in  Oregon  City. 
McLoughlin  had  no  rig] it,  they  said,  to  the  land  he 
granted  or  sold,  and  comd  not  have  any  until  congress 
save  it  to  him.  They  also  complained  that  United 
States  officers  of  distinction  were  entertained  at  Fort 
Vancouver  with  lavish  attentions,  and  even  a  credit 
was  a^ranted  to  the  sub-Indian  agent,  then  in  the 
country,  furnishing  him  with  funds  and  supplies  to 
carry  on  his  business. 

The  iial  motive  of  the  memorial  was  betrayed  in 
that  paragraph  which  complained  that  when  tlu;  mill- 
ing company  had,  with  niuch  exertion,  built  a  saw- 
mill at  the  falls,  McLoutrhlin  had  done  the  same  with 
ease ;  and  asserting  that  now  competition  had  l>een 
introdueed  in  the  luinher  and  tlour  trade,  their  business 
Wduld  )>e  practically  worthleSi>,  because  MeLoughlin 
would  he  sure  to  undersell  them.  To  cure  these  evils 
and  others,  they  asked  congre*;s  to  tak<  iiiiniediate 
action,  and  that  jjood  and  wholesome  laws  should  be 
enacted  fur  the  territory.^ 

"  The  petition  contaitKnl  several  Ha^jrrant  mUreprescntAtions,  among  othevi 
that  wbea  a  cow  died,  vhich  had.  beeu  louied  to  the  settien,  tiiey  were  re- 
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The  |»(  t:tion  was  signed  hy  about  sixty-five  persons, 
half  of  then)  not  having  been  more  than  six  months 
in  the  rountry.  The  signers  kru  w  htth'  of  tlie  under- 
haiid  waj-  wafifed  on  McLfOULrhhn  l>v  the  missionaries 
and  those  whinn  they  ountrolhMl  in  the  Wilhimette 
A'aUev;  thev  affixed  their  names  witliout  carinof  to 

•       '  ft'  VT? 

know  thi^  tenor  of  the  document,  and  because  they, 
were  as!;cd  to  do  r^o.** 

W'liih'  m  itlier  Jason  Lee  nor  Abernethy  signed  the 
petition,  toi"  which  tliey  w»'re  ashamed  to  become 
respiMi>ible,  nevertheless  tln  ir  influence  was  ielt. 
Sliort(  ss,  having  secured  signers  enougii  to  present  a 
respe«'tiible  showing,  made  a  forced  voyage  to  over- 
take William  C.  Sutton,  then  on  his  way  to  the  States. 
He  came  up  with  him  at  the  Cascades,  and  dchvc^red 
to  him  that  absurd  document  whicii  afterward  figured 
in  the  reports  of  congress  as  the  voice  of  the  people, 
to  the  great  anooyauce  of  McLougiilin.    The  doctor 

ouiml  to  for  it  McUoughlin  refers  to  this  statomeut  ia  A  Copy  qf  a 
DoTHtnettl,  tn  Trans.  Or.  Pkm.  Amoe.,  1880,  and  «tys  thafc  cattle  w«re  some* 

tiui' s  |>i.iM('ir.l  liy  citin;.'  a  nnxiou8  wc.-  l  thnt  ltcw  in  the  vaUcv,  bnt  tint 
attempt  was  ever  ua<le  to  recover  their  value  irotn  the  itettlerg.  lu  all  the 
stattfttients  made,  it  was  intended  to  Isreate  a  feeling  in  the  cangrre8si<mal 
inin«l  that  the  British  firr  romiinny  was  (Mrectly  am!  mnliriMnsly  oiijireasiiii' 
Auiericau  citizens,  aii<i  to  gain  credit  thetiiselves  for  tiie  patriotum  with 
which  then  >  tyrannical  roeMorai  were  reslHt^vl. 

TSfii  li'Uowril  in  a  iitifTilc  strain  a  recital  nf  Injuriis  infli<  ti  il  upon  American 
trade  by  the  fur  coitiikauy.  An  in^sttutcc  ot  tins  waa  in  the  Canaiiian  practice 
foUowe«l  hy  Mcl^oughlin  of  having  tlie  whuat-nica^^are  struck  to  nettle  the 
^'raiii  ill  |iuifli.i>iiii;  wheat  from  the  Hetth^rs  ;  foPLicttinf^  tn  stati'  th  it  uIk  m  it 
wa»  l<iuu<l  tli-it  Orwgttu  wheat  weighe*!  7*J  Itw.  tii8tca«l  oi  <'»0  It. a.  per  huishel, 
a  dilTcroncc  of  sixpence  was  niatle  in  the  price.  In  regard  to  the  char,ij;e  cim- 
ceniiiig  Ha-tiugs,  th>*v  neglected  to  state  that  lu-  was  an  American,  or  that 
the  ileetLs  he  tlrew  up  were  for  lots  freily  uivuu  tt>  American  citizens  ;  nor 
did  they  remember  that  they  had  no  legal  claim  themselves  to  tlie  lamt  in 
Oregon.  It  wjiJi  forc'ttcn  that  .Slaenni  had  promi.«<o<l  tht-  CauiMiut-.  that 
their  right.^  to  their  lauds  slinuld  \hi  respected  ;  and  that  McLuu^hhu  ^v  i-t  ut.t 
different  from  any  other  settler,  except  that  they  asscrtod  that  he  heM  the 
Oregon  City  claim  for  the  Huilsou's  Bjiy  Company,  and  not  for  liiniseli,  which 
he  denietl.  MrLowfhUns  PrimU  PajHTJi,  .MS.,  l»t  scr.  30.  Ami  they  secmeil 
to  forget  that  in  times  past  they  ha<l  licen  tlie  recipients  of  the  very  favors 
that  they  now  complained  were  bestowed  on  tht^ir  countrymen. 

'•lu  a  letter  to  MclA>ughlin,  written  by  I,.  W.  Ha<itings,  the  |,itt«'r  ex- 
pmees  his  surprise  that  the  petition  should  have  Ik  cu  Htgned,  not  only  by 
many  respectable  citizens,  but  l>y  several  oi  his  party  who  arrived  in  the  pre- 
vious antnnin;  and  that  on  inquiry  they  were  reaily  to  atttrm  they  hn>\  been 
imposed  u|w»n,  anil  that  they  supjioAed  they  were  only  p<  '  r  i  i mg  the  Unitecl 
Status  to  extend  jurisdiction  over  the  country.  JicifOnyUiM  H  i*riwU  /Vtper^ 
MS.*  1st  ser.  38. 

But.  On.,  Vol  I  U 
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addreflBed  a  letter  to  Shorteea,  April  13,  1843,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  petition  circulated  by  him,  ania 
which  he  was  infonued  contained  charges  injurious  to 
himself  and  the  company  he  represented;  but  Short^ss 
refused  his  request.'^  Such  were  the  methods  by 
which  the  meiiibors  of  the  Methodist  Mission  exhib- 
ited their  hostility  to  the  man  who  had  pursued  one 
unvaiying  course  of  kindness  to  them  and  their  coun- 
trymen for  eight  years,  with  no  other  cause  than  their 
desire  to  deprive  him  of  a  piece  of  i)roj>erty  which 
they  covetea.  ''As  might  well  be  imagined,*'  says 
one,  "many  of  the  brethren  fell  into  temptation  after 
buffeting  Satan  some  years  in  Oregoa"** 

White  was  the  only  one  who  openly  protested 
against  this  treatment.  He  wished  to  prevent  the 
petition  from  being  sent,  and  that  it  mi^ht  be  partly 
deprived  of  its  force,  wrote  to  tlie  Unittxl  States 
commissioner  of  Iii<lian  aflalrs  that  hcul  any  one 
not  connected  with  the  fur  eompaiiy  been  at  half  the 
pains  and  expense  to  estabhsh  a  claim  at  the  N\  illa- 
mette  falls,  there  would  have  been  few  to  object.*^ 
Some  who  signed  the  ])etition  witli  too  little  rare,  or 
under  the  influence  of  its  franiers,  veara  afterward 
wholly  re])udiated  the  sentiments  therein  contaiiied.** 
The  constant  detamations  with  whieli  lie  was  pursued 
under  the  name  fif  patriotism,  for  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  great  Methodist  n  enforcement,  must 
have  warped  an}^  character  less  strono;^  and  generous 
than  McLoughlin  s,  but  with  him  it  was  not  suffered 
to  change  his  settled  pohcy  of  benevolence  toward 
all  men,  though  it  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  exhi- 
bitions of  resentment,  or  of  helpless  protest  against 

HkL  Or.,  292-6|  NiM  Jl^.,  txv.  26;  Rtberf'  RtooUeelhiu, 

US.,  21. 

^Mn  Edwards,  in  Or.  SiHrAeji,  M8.,  28-4. 

W/,Ue\  TcN  Yrurs  in  Or.,  '2(M)-|;  Emm'  Hint.  Or.,  MS..  2G0. 
^  ijays  Medorum  Crawford:  '  The  uuiverMd  »eatiinent  of  thu  country  then 
and  now  ts,  tiiat  th*  MoLoughltn  waa  a  good  man,. . .  tiiat  lua  heart  waa  right, 

iiiul  tli;it  lio  iit  V  LT  (lid  wroug;  that  he  encouraged  society  to  a  greater  lU  ^'n-o 
than  ativ  other  loau  in  the  country.'  Mmkmariiu,  7}  M(m  FioHur 

TiiMcs,  MS.,  20. 
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the  devices  of  his  enemies.  Little  of  that  gratitude 
did  he  receive  which  is  the  heartiest  praise  to  man. 
the  holiest  prayer  to  heaven.  ''Nil  homine  terra 
pejus  ingratio  creato/'  says  Asonius.  Well  might  the 
settlers  on  the  Willamette  have  profited  by  the  juris* 
prudence  of  Lilliput  where  ingratitude  was  a  capital 
crime.  Inforroea  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  petition 
of  1843,  he  exclaimed  indignantly:  ''Reallv,  really, 
the  citisens  are  themselves  the  best  judges  if  we  did 
so  or  not,  and  I  am  certain  if  they  are  so  lost  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  truth  as  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  anything."  I 
am  astonished/'  he  adds,  "  that  there  should  be  one 
person  in  the  country  to  say  such  a  thing  of  me."* 

The  Tiiilling  company  continued  to  make  iraprove- 
nieiits  upon  the  island  part  of  ^MeLouglilin's  claim, 
while  Abernethv,  Waller,  and  others  still  resided  on 
the  site  of  the  town.  In  the  autumn  of  1843  there 
arrived  the  first  hirjjfe  immigration  overland,  of  fami- 
lies, many  of  whom  remained  at  Oregon  City  acquir- 
inST  huilding-lots  and  making  improvements.  This 
a^(_rro<ration  of  })eople  and  means  at  this  place  in- 
ei-easf(l  the  determination  of  the  missionaries  to  secure 
thf  land  to  themselvos.  and  alarmed  McLoughlin  still 
more  Ic'st  they  should  succeed. 

Anton*'"  the  immisrants  was  one  John  Ricord,  of 
tall,  eonunanding  person,  insinuating  address,  and  some 
legal  knowledge,  all  shown  off  conspicuously  by  per- 
snnal  vanity.  He  signed  liimself  "Counsel  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stiites,"  whatever  that 
miglit  mean,  and  wa.s  both  admired  and  laughed  at 
by  his  fellow-travellers. 

-'^  i^cttcr  to  L.  VV.  Hastings,  in  Private  Paven,  MS.,  lut  ser.  41.  Thia 
bring!  to  mind  the  ranarksof  *  clerk  of  thu  HutUon's  Bay  Company,  John 
Danti,  rt-ferrc(1  to  in  a  previous  cha[tt<  r.  'The  patriots,'  at  Vancouver,  he 
says,  '  iiiaiiitamed  Uiat  thu  doctor  too  chivalrouHly  generous,  that  hia 
mneroBtty  waa  thrown  away,  that  lie  was  nurturing  a  race  of  men  who  would 
ny  and  by  rise  from  tlu  ir  ineek  atnl  hutiiMe  position,  aa  the  grateful  acknowl< 
eilgers  of  his  kindue««,  into  the  l>uld  attitude  of  queationera of  his  own  author- 
ity and  tiie  British  rif^t  to  VcncoaTtt  ttMlf.*  Jkm*9  Or,  T«r.,  177* 
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The  question  of  legality  of  claims  at  Oregon  City 
was  every  day  growing  more  important  to  the  con- 
testants. They  now  took  the  ground  that  McLou^h- 
lin  as  a  British  subject  was  precluded  from  holding 
land  by  preemption.  Thereupon  McLoughlin  con- 
sulted Ricord  on  points  of  American  law,  put  found 
him  unwilling  to  give  advice.  Not  long  after,  how- 
ever, he  visited  Vancouver  in  company  with  Jason 
Lee  and  made  a  pro|X)sition  in  writiiig  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  He  would  become  McLou^hlin's  legal 
adviser,  provided  the  doctor  should  so  alter  his  pre- 
emption houiularies  as  to  exclude  the  island  part 
of  his  claim,  on  which  liad  buen  urcctcd  tht'  saw  and 
grist  mill;^  ui'  the  Island  ^Fillint;  ConijKiny,  cuncttling 
to  then;  as  much  water  as  was  nccussary  for  their 
mills;  tliat  Waller  sliould  be  secured  in  the  ultimate 
title  to  two  lots  in  Oregon  City,  aheady  in  Lis  pos- 
session, and  other  lots,  not  to  exceed  five  acres,  to  be 
chosen  by  him  from  lots  unsold  ;  and  that  Jason  Lee 
should  he  in  like  manner  seemed  in  the  jtossessioii  of 
certam  lots  in  Oregon  Citv  not  described  oi-  nnndjci-ed, 
to  be  held  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission;  all 
of  which  conditions  he  considered  necesbary  to  au 
amicable  arrangement. 

i^or  his  services  in  attempting  to  establish  ^Ic- 
Loughlin's  ])reemption  rights,  Kicord  demanded  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  which  was 
added  the  request  that  the  fact  should  not  be  made 
public  that  he  had  been  retained  by  McLoughlin, 
and  the  suggestion  tliat  some'  person  not  directly 
connected  with,  the  Hudsdn's  Bay  Company  should 
be  appointed  as  McLoughlin  s  agent  at  Oregon  City. 
Should  these  terms  not  be  complied  with,  he  should 

Sroceed,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  the  Hawaiian 
slanda  **  These  terms  of  Bicord's,  *  says  McLougldin, 
"  appeared  to  propose  an  amicable  arrangement,  when 
all  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  by  me."  Ten  days 
were  asked  in  which  to  consider  this  proposition,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  McLoughlin  wrote  to  Bicord 
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that  soire  of  his  ])r<)p().sals  were  inadmissible,  as  lie 
could  not  dispossess  certain  persons  of  lots  already 
deeded,  to  i^-ive  them  to  otliers;  and  tliat  lie  did 
not  see  how  liu  could  accept  his  servieos  on  the  con- 
ditions oli'ered.  To  tliis  Ricord  ii^  lied  that  it  was 
the  only  proposal  he  could  make  in  respect  to  liis 
friends  at  the  falls,  and  alfecting  to  regret  the  circuni- 
i^tance  for  McLoUL,dilin's  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  connnunity,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  matter  might  be  arranged  by  an  interview  with 
Waller. 

Soon  afterward  McLoughlin  offered  to  compromise, 
by  yielding  to  the  Mission  eight  lots  for  church  and 
school  purposes  in  Oregon  City,  to  be  chosen  out  of 
unoccupieJ  property,  the  Mission  to  restore  et^rtain 
lots  held  by  tliem  which  were  necessary  to  his  business, 
on  one  of  which  Abemethy  was  living  ;  he  offered  to 
pay  for  Abemethy's  house  whatever  it  should  be  ad- 
iudged  to  be  worth  by  five  commissioners,  two  chosen 
by  the  Mission,  two  by  himself,  and  the  fifth  by  the 
four.  In  addition,  he  would  allow  the  Mission  to  re- 
tain one  lot  on  which  they  had  built  a  store,  and  one 
on  which  Waller  s  house  stood ;  these  lots  to  revert 
to  him  in  case  the  Mission  shoiild  be  withdrawn,  by 
his  paying  for  the  improvements;  or  he  would  take 
them  and  pay  for  the  improvements,  giving  two  lots 
in  closer  proximity  to  the  eight  lots  oifered,  in  their 
place. 

He  proposed  also  to  permit  tlie  millmg  company  to 
retain  possession  of  the  island  until  the  boundary 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
\\,!-  settled,  when  if  his  claim  should  be  allowed,  ho 
Would  purchase  their  property  on  the  island  at  the 
pric<'  agreed  upon  by  five  commissioners,  or  sell  them 
the  island  in  the  same  way,  the  choice  to  be  optional 
witli  him  which  course  to  pursue. 

The  j)roposiil  here  <,dvru  was  made  to  "Ricord  and 
Lee  at  Fort  Vancouver.  th«'  latter  expressing  himself 
satij^iied  with  it,  as  being  tair  aud  liberal,  but  regretting 
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that  he  had  no  power  to  treat  for  Waller,  always  the 
Mission  superintendent's  most  convenient  scape-goat^ 

I  would  not  present  Jason  Lee  as  a  bad  man,  or  as 
a  good-  man  becoming  bad,  or  as  worse  now,  while 
tncking  his  eastern  directors  and  cheating  McLough 
lin  out  of  his  land,  than  while  preaching  at  Fort  HaU 
or  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  dying  Indian  children. 
He  was  the  self-same  person  throughout,  and  grew 
wiser  and  better  if  anything  as  the  years  addefl  ex- 
perience to  Ids  life.  He  was  endeavoring  to  make  the 
most  of  liiinself,  to  do  the  best  for  his  country,  wli ether 
laboring  in  the  field  of  piety  or  patriotism;  and  if  on 
al)an(Ioning  the  nussionary  work  and  engaging  in  tliat 
f>f  empire-building  he  fell  into  ways  called  duvious  by 
busmess  men,  it  must  l)e  attributed  to  tliat  specious 
line  of  education  which  leads  to  the  approj>riation  of 
the  Lord  s  earth  by  ministers  of  the  Lord,  in  so  far  as 
the  power  is  given  them.  In  all  things  he  sought  to 
do  the  best,  and  he  certainly  was  doing  better  work, 
work  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  more  praise- 
worthy, as  colonizer,  than  ho  had  formerly  achieved  as 
missionary.  He  had  passed  through  his  five  years  of 
silence  during  w]ii<  h  time  Pythagoras  had  been  wash- 
ing out  his  mind  and  clearing  his  bnun  of  rubbish,  and 
being  now  in  a  position  to  learn  something,  he  was 
fast  learning  it. 

While  pretending  so  mnrh  concern  over  what  he 
termed  the  obduracy  of  Waller,  he  was  plotting  deeply 

♦*  The  ihmlicity  practised  in  the  affair  of  the  Oregon  City  claim,  and  otlu  r 
matteni,  r^tfecta  seriously  ou  Jason  Lee's  character  for  tnith fulness.  Mc- 
LougUin  atiirnu  that  in  tho  summer  of  1843  he  suoke  to  Let!  a]»oat  tho 
pretence  of  tlie  nailing  comi>auy  that  they  did  not  know  of  his  claim  when 
they  conunencud  building:  and  I>cc  replied,  that  they  must  have  knowu  ot 
it,  as  he  had  himself  told  them  before  they  1>i  gan  operations.  Not  long  after- 
wanl,  L<  «'  I'arrish  being  together  at  Fort  Vancouver,  the  latter  at  tho 
public  tal)k'  <K  rlaiud  he  had  never  heanl  of  tliu  doctor's  claim  before  the  mill 
was  begun,  when  I^ee  replied,  *  I  attended  your  first  or  second  meeting,  and 
it  is  tlic  only  meeting  I  attended,  and  I  tohl  you  that  McLoughlin  daimeik  the 
island.'  This  must  have  l»een  rather  bard  for  Parrish,  who  was  acting  accord- 
ing to  imtmctions:  but  Jason  L<  •  )ia<l  hi^  })art  as  superintendent  to  play, 
w)m'  !i  wii-  iu>t  to  allnwbiusdf  toU»  impUcatedyOr  be  woiddloae  im  ialltteim 
With  tiic  LUX  couipaiiy. 
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to  accomplish  more  than  Waller,  as  his  secret  agent, 
ever  aimed  at.  He  had  determined  to  again  visit 
the  United  States,  to  secure,  if  possihle,  from  the 

government  a  grant,  conditioned  on  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  tracts  of  land  settled 
upon  as  missions,  which  would  include  Oregon  City, 
and  a  gift  of  $5,000  in  money  toward  the  endowment 
of  the  Oregon  Institute.*^  With  tliis  purpose  in  view 
he  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  thu  board  of  tUrectors 
of  the  institute  in  September,  and  had  differed  his  ber- 
vices  as  an  agent  for  the  collection  of  money  in  the 
States,  with  which  to  furnish  clicmical  and  other  appa- 
ratus to  tlie  school,  an  otter  gladly  ac;cepted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  board. 

The  visit  to  Fort  Van  eon  vcr,  before  mentioned,  was 
wliile  he,  in  eom|)any  with  I-iieord,  and  Ilines  and 
family,  was  on  liis  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
embark  in  the  fur  company's  bark  Columbia,  Captain 
Humphries,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  J^efore  leaving 
the  Wilhnnette  Valley,  Ricord  had  jxMined  a  caveat 
ao^ainst  McLou^hlin,  in  which  he  called  Waller  his 
c  lient,  and  in  which  MeTjo\i(rldin  was  warned  that 
measures  had  been  taken  at  Washington  to  substan- 
tiate W^aller's  claim  to  Oregon  City  as  the  actual  pre- 
emptor  upon  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  at 
that  place:  and  that  any  sales  which  McLoughlin 
might  make  thereafter  would  be  regarded  by  his  client 
ana  the  gr>v(  rTiment  as  fraudulent 

Waller  founded  liis  claim  on  the  grounds  of  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  prior  occupancy  of  the  land, 
ana  improvement  He  denied  McLoughlin's  claim 
for  tlie  following  reasons:  that  he  was  an  alien,  and 
so  not  eligible;  that  he  was  officer  of  a  "foreign  cor- 
porate monop*  )1  y ; "  that  he  did  not  reside  and  never  had 
resided  on  the  land ;  that  while  he  pretended  to  hold 
it  for  himself,  he  was  in  fact  holding  it  for  a  foreign 
corporate  body,  as  was  proved  by  the  employment  of 
individuals  of  that  company  as  his  agents;  and  as  no 

«  WhUe^s  Ten  Tmn  in  Or,,  222;  /fiW  Or.  and  Int.,  15S. 
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corporate  boily  in  the  United  States  could  hold  land 
by  preemption,  so  no  foreign  corporation  could  do  it; 
and  lastly,  that  if  his  claim  had  any  validity  at  all,  it 
arose  more  than  two  years  subsequent  to  Waller's.^ 

In  addition  to  the  caveat  prepared  for  McLougliliii, 
Ricord  framed  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Or  egon, 
in  which  he  counselled  them  to  resist  the  airixre.ssions 
of  ^fcLoughhii,  and  talked  tjfrandiloquently  of  the 
rights  of  his  client;  gohig  so  iar  into  this  luissionary 
enter]»rise  as  to  declare  that  he  liad  read  a  corresjxmd- 
ence,  whicii  never  took  place,  between  !M<  Li »i:gLlin 
and  Waller,  in  which  the  latter  asserts  his  rigl  ts  "in 
niudc.^t  and  firm  tenns,"  oiii  ring,  liowever,  to  rohnijui^ali 
them  if  jMcLongldin  would  comply  "with  ceilain  very 
reasunalilii  and  just  conditions,"  Tliese  dtHUUicnts 
had  been  prepared,  and  U^ft  in  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  be  made  public  only  when  Lee  and  liicurd 
were  embarked  for  tlie  Islands. 

It  wa«  on  the  3d  of  Fcbi  uary,  1 844,  that  they  sailed, 
and  the  caveat  was  served  on  MrLouixhlin  on  the  22d. 
Lee  was  well  informed  ot"  all  those  things,  when  he 
earnestly  and  with  every  appoaraiu  e  of  sincerity  ex- 
pre-si^l  tlio  hope  that  Wallor  would  agree  to  iMc- 
Louglilin  s  proposition  before  mentioned ;  he  aho  drew 
a  promise  from  McLoughlin  to  take  no  measures  to  dis- 
possess the  iMissioii  at  the  falls  before  his  return  from 
the  United  Stales;  which  having  obtained,  he  de- 
jmrted,  satisfied  that  he  would  return  armed  with  an 
assurance  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  bring  heavy  loss  on  iMcLou^hlin,  and 
triumph  to  himself  and  the  Methodist  Mission.^ 

♦^Letter  of  Jolm  Kiconl,  ia  McLouahiins  Primte  Pajtrrx,  MS.,  Ist  Kt. 
IT'IO.  If  no  corporate  bwly  caulil  hold  land  by  preeuiption,  how  could  Mr 
Waller  hold  Oregon  City  for  the  Musiori  ? 

*^  The  y*Wni/f  Fuyers  of  Jolt n  McLouyldin^  from  which  the  history  of  tho 
Oregon  City  claim  is  chiefly  ohtained,  coiuiat  of  several  doeumeuta,  with  hit 
cominrnts  ;in<l  explauatioii».  T!i(  y  ;irc  divi.lod  into  si.ri  a.^  tli<-S'  rt  l.iti'  to 
different  matters — to  the  *ettlcment  ol  th«^  country;  to  ciirlv  efforta  a.t  tratle 
by  tho  Americans;  to  the  milling  company,  and  the  Oregon  uity  claim  in  mis- 
eioniiry  atterwnr  l  in  tf;rritorial  tiines.  Mcl>oughlin  h  no  writer,  in  a 
literury  seiitte;  hut  every  sentence  uenne<l  hyhim  iiteudoweti  with  that  quality 
which  carrica  conviction  with  it;  dixoct,  simple,  alxive  mibterfuge.  The  earn 
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As  to  tlie  actual  merits  of  the  opposing  claims  to 
Orc'g-on  City,  the  facts  on  the  side  of  McLoiighliu 
were  tlieso :  The  improvements  at  the  falls  of  the 
AViilaiiK'ttc  wore  begun  in  1829  for  the  Hudsou'.s  Bay 
(  'oinpaiiy.  But  the  company  ubjected  to  the  h>eation 
of  a  mill  soutli  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  it 
'Nvould  ahiuist  certainly  be  found  on  the  American 
sill,  of  tlic  line  ;  lor  at  tiiat  time,  and  lor  many  years 
tilt  rt  a  tier,  it  was  undei*stoo(]  from  the  official  an- 
nt^vinct  nK'nl.s  of  the  British  irovernment  that  Ensr- 
land  would  insist  only  on  the  country  north  of  the 
Columbia  being  conceded  to  her  in  tlic  future  boun- 
dary treaty,**  and  that  no  claim  would  be  made  for  any 
territory  south  of  the  Columbia,  in  Oregon. 

McLoughlin,  however,  who  had  a  fondness  for 
farming,  after  agreeing  to  settle  some  of  the  released 
servants  of  the  company  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  a  great  wheat  raising 
country,  deti  imined  to  build  the  mill  with  his  own 
means  for  himself ;  but  being  strenuously  opposed  by 
some  of  his  friends  in  the  company,  he  decided  about 
18S8  to  relinquish  the  land  and  the  water-power  at 
the  falls  to  his  step-son,  Thomas  McKay.  He  finally 
yielded  to  his  own  strong  inclination  in  favor  of  the 
place,  however,  and  determined  to  keep  it,  putting  u|> 
a  bouse  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  openly  claiming  a  preemption  right  to  the  land, 
keeping  himself  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  congress  in  the  matter  of  Oregon 
lands. 

Linn  .s  hind  bill,  which  was  suggested  by  Jason  Lee 
himself,  liad  no  clause  preventing  ion  l-ners  of  any 
nation  from  becoming  citizens  of  Oregon,  but  bestowed 

»  ith  wliich  letters  an»l  othor  luatoriud  tlaUi  wtri'  j>ri-^crvo<l  by  Mclx»ughlm 
rvmi«  rn  UivMi  pa|K;r»  of  grwit  value.  They  were  funuHheiJ  by  Mr^  H,irvey  to 
the  fuml  of  tiiat«?ri<i!  nut  of  which  tliis  history  l.i  t  n  laaWe.  Without 
th«ni,  iiiauy  of  thn  secret-*  of  missioiiary  iugratituiie  wsml<l  never  have  cuiuu 
tolieht ;  Mritli  them,  much  tli.it  \\  .ua  ulwcure  ia  ina^le  pluiii. 

VDpg  f^fnk  JJaeHmaUf  m  Trtutt,  Or.  Pkmeer  ^«wc.»  1880,  49. 
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OD  every  white  male  inhabitant  eat  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land.  McLoughlin  aocordingiy  had  that 
amount  surveyed  for  himself  in  1842,  and  although 
Linn's  bill  never  passed  the  house,  he  with  the  Amer- 
icans confidently  believed  that  this,  or  some  similar 
law,  would  follow  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of 
Oregon,  and  he  intended  to  take  advantage  of  it 
The  opposition  he  met  with  in  his  endeavor  to  hold 
bis  claim  occasioned  increased  expenditure.  The  im- 
provements made  by  both  claimants  drew  settlers  to 
Oregon  City,  and  made  it  more  valuable  as  a  town  site. 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  McLoughlin  nor  Waller 
had  any  leijfal  right  to  tlie  land  in  question,  l-^iit  in 
justice,  ami  by  a  law  of  common  usage  among  the 
settlers  of  Oregon,  McLiOUghlin's  claim,  being  the 
elder,  wa^  the  stronger  and  the  better  claim.  His 
right  to  it  would  be  decided  l)y  the  future  action  of 
congress.  Tlie  greatest  diffi(*ultv  he  exptTieneed  was 
that  of  meeting  the  untruthful  representations  made 
to  the  goverriiiient,  and  the  efforts  of  his  enemies 
to  mould  ])uhlie  opiinun  in  Oregon.  As  Ricord  has 
already  gi\  t  ii  the  points  in  Waller's  case,  they  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Lee  and  Ricord  were  within  four  days'  sail  of  Hono- 
lulu when  the  truth  was  made  known  to  McLoughlin 
concerning  their  covert  proceedings.  But  that  mill 
of  the  gods  which  slowly  grinds  into  dust  all  human 
ambitions  held  Jason  Lee  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone  at  that  identical  moment,  though  he 
knew  it  not.  On  reaching  Honolulu,  and  before  he 
stepped  ashore,  he  was  met  by  Dr  BalKx>ck  with  the 
intelligenco  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Oregon  Mission  by  the  Rev.  Oeoi^ 
Gary,  of  the  Black  River  conference,  New  York,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Oregon  to  investigate  Lee's 
career  since  1840,  and  if  he  thought  pro|>er,  to  close 
the  affairs  of  the  Mission.  The  reports  of  White, 
Frost,  Kono,  Richmond,  and  others  had  taken  eii'ect, 
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and  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Mission  in  Oregon 

When  Lee  left  Oregon  it  was  with  the  intention  of 

waiting  at  the  Islands  for  a  vessel  going  to  New  York 
or  Boston,  and  with  tlie  expectation  that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Hines  and  his  little  daugliter  would  aecuiupany  liini. 
He  had  been  nuperintendent  for  ten  years,  and  just 
at  the  time  when  the  position  seemed  most  iin}X)rtant 
to  him  he  was  to  be  deposed.  For  a  while  lie  was 
&ta<rL;ered,  but  after  the  first  revulsion  of  feeling  he 
determined  to  make  at  least  a  protest.  After  con- 
8ultation  with  Hines  and  Babeork,  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  return  at  the  earliest  op|K)rtunitv  to 
Oregon,  and  do  what  they  eould  in  liis  iiiterest«  there. 
Without  waiting  for  an  American  vessel,  and  leaving 
his  child,  he  hastened  on  to  Xew  York  hv  the  Ha- 
waiian  schooner  Hoa  Tita,  for  Mazatlan,  and  thence 
proeeeded  to  Vera  Cruz  and  to  hia  destination. 

In  the  work  of  colonization  the  way  was  oftentimes 
dithcult,  and  seemed  at  tunes  exceedingly  slow,  yet  he 
could  not  hut  feel  that  though  the  soft  air  bites  the 
granite  never  so  gently,  the  rock  will  crumhle  heneath 
constant  effort 

He  felt  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his 
brethren.  Surely  there  were  enough  redskins  in  the 
west  who  knew  not  Grod.  What  should  he  say  to 
those  who  had  sent  him  forth,  when  they  should  ask 
why  he  had  not  converted  the  heathen  ?  Though  he 
might  wrap  himself  in  a  newly  slain  bullock's  hide, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scotchman,  and  lie  down 
beside  a  water-fall  or  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  and 
there  meditate  until  the  thoughts  engenclered  by 
the  wild  surroundings  should  become  inspiration,  yet 
could  he  not  fathom  the  mystery  v.  hy  God*s  creatures, 
whom  he  had  been  sent  by  God  to  instruct,  should 
wither  and  die  at  his  touch ! 

**  Ttrtnty-^eventh  A  nnual  fievort  nj'  the  Manager*      Utt  Muuuonaru  Soci^ 
thr  M.  K.  Ck^nK  in  WkUe**  Tch  Ym  in  Or.,  12SL   Sm  also  //W  Ortf/om 
JiitL,  235-7. 
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Lee  arrived  at  New  York  in  May,  but  what  trans- 
pired between  himself  and  the  missionary  board  is 
unknown.    He  eniphwed  himself  during  the  year  in 

soliciting  funds  for  the  Oregon  Institute,  which  he  was 

destined  never  to  see  again,  for  lie  died  March  2, 
1845,  at  Lake  Memphrcinaixog,  in  tlie  y)rovince  of 
Lower  Canada.  His  last  ad  was  to  make  a  small 
bequest  to  the  institution  for  whieh  lie  was  laboring, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption.** 

In  thu  l)()(»ks  ofthe  missionary  writers,  ''Jason  Lee 
of  precious  mciiiory"  is  alluded  to  only  in  his  char- 
acter as  director  of  a  i-rlioioiis  niissiori.  no  refei'eiice 
ever  l>ririg  made  to  liis  ]»olitieal  sclu'nu's.  The  i-casnn 
is  obvious.  To  impute  to  him  all  that  beloiiLrfd  to  him 
would  be  to  acknowledge  that  the  missionarv  societv 

in  New  York  was  rijxht  in  dismissing;  him  for  mis- 

• 

representation  of  tin  requirements  of  Oregon,  and  a 
misappropriation  of  a  large  amount  of  the  funds  of 
the  society;  therefore,  that  part  of  liis  career  whieh 
best  illustrates  his  talents  is  left  entirely  out  of  the 
account,  and  appears  only  in  the  reports  of  congress 
and  the  private  manuscripts  of  McLoughlin.  That 
he  had  the  ability  to  inq^ress  upon  the  Willamette 
Valley  a  character  for  religious  and  literary  aspira- 
tion, which  remains  to  this  day ;  that  he  su^csted  the 
manner  in  which  congress  could  promote  and  reward 
American  emigration,  at  the  same  time  craftily  keep- 
ing the  government  in  some  anxiety  concerning  the 
intentions  of  the  British  government  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  when  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  country  south  of  the 
Columbia  was  concerned  there  was  nothing  to  fear; 
that  he  so  carefully  guarded  liis  motives  as  to  leave 
even  the  sagacious  McLoughlin  in  doubt  concerning 
them.  u]>  to  the  time  he  left  ()rt'g<)n — all  of  these 
tiikcu  t"_;ctlier  exhibit  a  coml mi.it  ion  oi'  qualities  which 
were  hartlly  to  he  looked  for  in  the  frauk,  easy-tem- 

*^IJin<«  Or.  and  I/ns(iitttion«,  150. 
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pered,  but  energetic  and  devoted  missioiiaiy,  who  in 
the  autumn  of  1834  built  his  rude  house  beside  the 
Willamette  River,  and  gathered  into  it  a  few  sickly 
Indian  children  whose  souls  were  to  be  saved  though 
they  had  not  long  to  remain  in  their  wretched  bodies. 
How  he  justified  the  change  in  himself  no  one  can  tell. 
He  certainly  saw  how  grand  a  work  it  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  how  discouraging  the  prospect  of  raising  a 
doomed  race  to  a  niouientarv  recocrnition  of  its  lost 
condition,  which  was  all  that  l'\  lt  could  be  hoped  lor 
the  Indians  of  western  Oregon.  There  is  much  credit 
to  be  imputed  tu  him  as  the  man  win*  cai  ried  to  suc- 
cessful completion  the  (hvani  of  Hall K»H(  y  arid  the 
[iurj)nse  of  Ewing  Youiiti'.  Tin*  means  by  whirh  these 
ends  were  attained  will  ap|)ear  more  fully  when  I  come 
to  deal  with  govcrniiieiit  matters.  Taken  all  in  all, 
and  X  should  say.  Honor  to  the  memory  of  Jasou  Lee ! 

Hin<'s  n\n\  Babeoek  returned  to  ()ren(»n  in  April 
by  the  brig  Chemmuis,  Captain  Couch,  and  (  «ary,  the 
new  superintendent,  arrived  at  Oregon  (  ity  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1844.  Early  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
a  meeting  of  the  missionaries  took  place  at  Ghemeketa, 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  upon  affali^  of  the 
Mission,  ana  an  investigation  l)y  (iarv.  "Such  was 
the  interest  involved,"  says  Mr  Mines,  ''that  the  in- 
vestigation continued  imtil  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing." The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Mission ;  tlie  laymen  l>eing  offered  a  passage 
for  themselves  and  families  to  their  former  homes,  or 
its  equivalent  out  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Mis- 
sion, an  amount,  in  each  case,  reaching  $800  or  $1,000. 
With  one  exception  the  laymen  all  preferred  to  remain, 
and  were  dischi^ed,  except  Brewer,  who  was  retained 
at  the  Dalles.  The  Mission  farm,  buildings,  and  cattle 
at  Clatsop  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  property  of 
the  Willamette  Mission,  consisting  of  houses,  farms, 
cattle,  farm-tools,  mills,  and  goods  of  every  descrip- 
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tion^  was  likewise  sold.  Many  of  the  inmugrants  of 
the  previous  year  would  have  heen  glad  to  purchase 
part  of  the  property,  but  the  missioDaries  secured  it 
for  themselves. 

Hamilton  Campbell  purchased,  on  a  long  credit, 
all  the  Mission  herds,  and  was  thereafter  known 
among  the  indignant  immigrants  as  Cow  Campbell, 
a  sobriquet  he  always  contmued  to  bear.*'  George 
Abernethy  came  into  possession  of  the  Mission  store, 
and  bought  up  at  a  discouat  all  the  debts  of  the 
French  settlers,  to  whom  a  cousideral)]e  amount  of 
goods  had  been  sold  on  credit.*^  In  a  similar  manner 
houses  and  farms  were  disposed  of  to  the  amount  ut 
over  $2r),000,  or  at  less  than  half  the  original  cost, 
the  sales  amounting  to  little  more  tlian  a  distribution 
of  the  society^s  assets  among  thv  missionaries. 

The  manual-labor  school  laiilding,  which  had  cost 
the  Mission  between  t>ti,iJ<JO  and  $10,000,  with  the 
farm  belonging  to  it,  and  the  mill  site,  was  sold  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Oregon  Institute  for  $4,000, 
and  that  institution  was  removed  from  the  site  first 
selected  on  Wallace  Prairie  by  Jason  Lee,  to  the 
larger  and  better  building  on  Chemeketa  plain,  where 
in  the  autumn  of  1844  a  school  for  white  children 
was  first  opened  by  Mrs  Chloe  A.  Clark  Wiiison, 
from  which  has  grown  the  Methodist  college  known 
as  the  Willamette  University.*'*  Soon  afterward  the 
trustees  developed  a  plan  for  laying  out  a  city  on 
the  land  belonging  to  the  institute,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly surveyed  into  lots  and  blocks^  and  named 
Salem  by  Leslie,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Here»  for  the  present,  I  leave  the  history  of  the 

<f  Bwi^t  BiUerpntm,  MS.,  10;  Loio^^s  Port  In  wl,  MS.,  41.  Campbell,  al- 
though he  amassed  money,  was  not  respecte*!.  Ho  lost  most  «>(*  liis  property 
later  in  life  aiitl  went  tii  Arizoua,  where  al)out  1863  he  was  umrdcred  l>y  a 
Mexican  for  gohl.  Porihtvl  Oitgottiamt  July  20,  1HG3. 

liolM'rty  Rfcollerf.ons,  MS.,  39;  Motit  Pioneer  Time$,  MS,,  31j  M.  P. 
iHjady,  in  S.  F.  /iullHin,  July  6,  1804. 

•Airs  WilUon,  p^e  Clark,  waa  born  Ainril  16, 1818,  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, anil  (Mliuut<-<1  at  Wilbnluun  Aottdemy.  She  died  Jwm2B,  1S74.  P,  C, 
AUvocfUr,  Juuu  30,  1874. 
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Or^fon  Institute,  to  follow  Gaiy  in  his  efforts  to 
close  up  the  business  of  the  Mission. 

Oary  seems  to  have  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  advisers,  and  to  have  eclipsed  his  predecessors 
in  rapacity.  Before  his  advent,  some  time  in  the  month 
of  April  1844,  at  the  suggestion  of  White  indorsed  by 
Major  Gilpin,^  who  had  arrived  in  the  country  the 
previous  autumn,  McLoughlin  was  induced  to  attempt 
once  more  to  come  to  a  finiu,  understanding  with  Waller, 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  White,  Gilpin,  and 
Douffms  as  arbitrators  on  his  side,  and  to  Leslie  and 
Wal  ler  on  the  side  of  the  Mission.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, White  and  Gilpin  considering  the  demands 
exorbitant,  to  settle  the  matter  MeLoutrhlin  consented 
to  allow  the  Mission  fourteen  lots,  and  to  pay  Waller 
five  hundred  dollai^s  and  give  him  live  acres  of  land 
out  of  his  claim.  Tliis  bargain  would  not  liave  been 
consuniiiiated  had  it  been  tft  to  White  and  Gilpin, 
but  Douglas  thoui^dit  it  better  for  McT^oughlin  "  to 
give  him  one  good  fever,  and  have  dune  witli  it.** 

But  this  was  not  the  last,  and  be  had  not  vet  done 
with  the  missionaries.  On  the  l.'^th  of  Jnlv  Gary 
offered  to  sell  back  to  him  the  lots  he  had  donated  to 
the  Mission.  To  this  olicr  McLoughlin  replied  that, 
considering  the  extortionate  manner  in  which  the  lots 
had  been  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  those 
he  required  in  his  own  1)usiness,  the  demand  upon  him 
to  pay  the  Mission  for  them  and  whatever  they  might 
ask  seemed  unreasonable;  but  if  he  could  make  an 
exchange  of  other  lots  for  those,  he  would  do  so.  It 
was  not  land,  however,  that  the  Mission  wanted  now, 
but  money.    **  It  would  be  the  fairest  way,"  said  Mc- 

bis  younser  (lays  OOpin  wss  sent  to  West  Pomt  from  the  ststs  of 

Delaware,  and  lH  i(ingo(l  to  a  ri'gimpnt  nf  dragoons.  He  came  to  Ornpon  with 
Fc^iiioiit,  l>iit  iKit  uuder  or»lt:r*j,  lor  \\t'  li;ul  reaigned.  It  is  not  certain  when 
lis  went  away ;  I  think  in  1844.  Om-  tiling  is»  certain,  that  his  pretensions 
maile  in  the  New  York  Tnlnim-  n{  Mart  li  *2*i,  1879,  M'here  he  claims  to  have 
organized  the  provisional  govcruiiteut,  and  founded  tlie  town  oi  Portland, 
beindeii  l>eing  a  'sofa  delegate*  to  congren  from  Oregon,  are  without  any 
fnnndnt  iou  i;i  f;irt.  iin  th(!  rt-ailer  of  this  history  will  pwrcvive.  In  1961  Gilpta 
wa3  apj^Htintcd  lir^t  governor  of  C<^rado,  by  Presiiuut  Lmcolo. 
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Loughliii, for  you  to  give  me  back  my  lots,  since  the 
Mission  has  no  longer  any  use  for  them,  and  let  me 
pay  you  for  the  iniprovementSb" 

To  this  Gary  had  a  ready  reply.  Tlie  lots  were 
Mission  property;  there  were  those  who  stood  roady 
to  purchase  them ;  and  he  was  only  givin;^  their  origi- 
nal owner  the  first  offer.  Six  thousand  dollars  was 
the  estimate  put  upon  the  property,  two  lots  being  re- 
served for  the  Methodist  church  edifice  besides ;  and 
he  would  not  consider  himself  pledged  longer  than  a 
day  or  two  to  take  that  amount  Stung  and  worried, 
and  sufiering  in  his  business  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  position,  McLoughlin  once  more  yielded 
and  agreed  to  [)ay  the  six  thousand  dollars,  a  part  of 
*  it  in  the  autumn  and  the  remainder  in  ten  years,  with 
interest  annually  at  six  pur  cent.  Had  he  known  all 
the  inside  history  of  the  scheme  to  dc  pri\  inni  of  the 
whole  of  the  Oregon  City  claim,  which  had  niut  a 
check  in  the  dismissal  of  Jason  Lee,  he  would  have 
thoucrlit  himself  fortunate  to  recover  and  reUiin  it  a\, 
that  [)ii>e. 

Tlie  Methofhst  ^lissions  in  Oregon  were  now  rlosed, 
the  Dalles  station  only  heinuf  occupied  with  the  (iltjce  t 
of  securing-  a  \  alualde  land  cL'um  when  congress  should 
enact  the  long-promised  land  law.  When  Waller  was 
no  longer  needed  to  hold  any  i>art  of  the  Ort  ^on 
City  claim,  he  was  sent  to  the  Dalles,  but  the  Indians 
there  becoming  troublesome,  and  Whitman  wishing  to 
purchase  that  station,  it  was  sold  to  him;  and  Waller 
returned  to  the  W^illamette  Valley. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  ten  yeavH  of  missionary 
labor,  in  which  nothing  was  f]  ik  '''  that  ever  in  the 
least  benefited  the  Indians,  hut  whidi  cost  the  mis- 
sionary society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.^^  As  colonists,  the 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  who  were  thrown  into  Ore- 

'>  MrHane**  FtrH  Wagon,  Tram,  MS.,  0,  10;  Crai^onTs  Mtmamatiu, 

MS  .  4.  5. 

A}Jitkyaicu  Vtcw^  q/"  JltiU.,  MS.,  29;  J  J  mat'  Or.  and  liiHUuUom,  222. 
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gon  by  the  society  were  good  citizens,  and  exercised 
a  whoietiome  moral  inHuence,  which  extended  from 
missionary  times  down  to  a  much  later  day.  Not 
having  to  struggle  for  an  existence  as  did  the  early 
immigrant  settlers,  and  being  furnished  with  the 
means  without  any  exertion  of  their  own,  they  were 
enabled  to  found  the  first  sehool,  and  do  many  other 
things  for  the  improvemeiit  of  society,  for  which  this 
generation  has  reason  to  l)u  grulct'ul.'^ 

^  Stricilorn/'/i  .If'-v;  ,/;  ..  144-5.  Among  tlio  misaionary  writers  wlm  tiike 
an  cxalte<l  view  of  tlie  iut;nt8  of  his  chiaa  in  (jru.stavua  Hintj.s,  Lttni  la  Hiit  ktiner 
<  ouuty.  New  York,  S5epten»l»er  16,  1809.  Ho  was  appointed  to  preach  by 
tbti  (#eae->ee  rntiftTftiico  in  IS.^i?,  atiil  ni>j«>!rit<'<l  to  tiic  Orcjjinti  Mt.s.si(in  l>y 
Bishop  Hc<l<liijg  Ju  1S;V.).    He  rutiiriieii  l<»  New  York  iu  i>ut  iu  1^52  was 

^^>ut  back  to  Oregon  !>y  I'l^hop  Waugh.  During  hia  re.-^itlenoe  east,  between 
184G  aiul  lf>.VJ,  he  puMislietl  hi»  On :/<>/,.  iU  llmlortj,  f^mnfiliou,  <tn'l  Prc^^x-cU, 
fontninin'j  n  dfAcrijttton  of  Iht  y^otjrnylifi,  cinmiff,  omlpirjtli/clioint,  inith  }M'j:tonnl 
advntiirfA  ninowj  ihf  litilutm,  etc.  Butf:il«»,  IST)!.  This  book  ij  not  without 
some  faultii  of  stylo,  a>i«lo  from  its  verboaity;  but  is  in  tin-  main  truthful,  it* 
errors  of  atat4jmeut  being  traceable  to  hearaay.  Witimut  being  bitterly 
]>artis4a,  it  contauni  allusions  which  Iwtray  the  beat  of  the  MethtHlist  and 
,\mrri*'iu  missionary  mind  of  the  jhtiihI.  A  5  a  narrative  of  early  events  and 
a^iventures  it  is  inlereiting.  In  i8(>8  Mr  iluics  published  a  becoud  l>ook, 
iindur  the  name  of  Oifijou  cml  ///»  luntituUmiA:  ( '•>ui])nj<iu<i  a  J'lill  UtJtUtn/  of  thr. 
WtU'imHtf  i' uiftr-titij.  New  York.  This  work  is  half  ile-**  riptivc  nnd  half 
Li«torical,  conUiinuig  in  the  latter  portiua  much  fulsome  buulalitt.t  ol  llie  mis* 
nonary  swiets  .nni  the  founders  of  the  Willamette  University,  alntut  which 
very  fnl!  j.n:  ■  kI  us  iuc  ^iven.  After  Hinei'  return  to  On  gmi  h<'  rontitvued 
to  resitle  in  tiic  country  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dccenjber  U,  l.sTil.  Three 
year«  before,  March  14,  1870,  hie  wife,  Mrs  Lydia  Ilincs,  an  exemplary 
CTiri^tian  woman,  died  at  the  age  of  58  years.  Portttiml  I*.  Ailnn-ntr,  i>oc. 
11,  li>73;  6ai'in  St  itrsuuiH,  Dec.  13,  1873;  /t/.,  March  lb,  ibTO;  S  ili  ^n  U'lY- 
I imetie  Farmer,  March  I'J,  1S70.  Waller  returned  to  the  Willamette  Valley, 
wh'^re  ho  rcjuleil  u|<  to  the  time  of  his  <leath,  in  Deceml>er  187-.  Ho  ac- 
t^uirtfd  riches,  and  ocniiuLd  huaorablo  positions  in  the  Methodist  church 
and  Willamette  Uni\  tt  Mty.  J/nitM  Or,  ami  /n^., '2H\;  J*orfl<in't  J'.  '  Utro- 
rUf,  Fel».  *J7,  1873.  Rev.  L.  H.  -Tuil^on  continued  to  reside  at  Salem,  ulirre 
he  died  March  3,  18^J.  S.  F.  Bull,  tin,  March  'Jl',  IHvSO.  .1.  L.  I'  lrn  li,  wlio 
was  sent  to  Clatsop  when  Frost  returned  to  the  states,  reinidned  on  the 
Mission  farm  until  it  wt^  sold,  Mhen  !i<*  n^ttmicil  to  Snlem,  wli r  n  !»•  nm- 
tinuetl  to  resi«le.  He  Ma.^  a  circuit  pn-.iclicr,  .uul  .s|K.ci.d  lu<l:.4a  agLsit  in 
territorial  times.  He  acrpiiretl  a  conifort.ible  fortune,  and  ownied  a  ])le.LAailt 
borne  in  the  outskirts  f'f  Salem.  His  first  wife,  Mrs  Kli/abeth  I'arri-d, 
Winn,  died  August  3t>,  i>oon  after  which  he  cimtracted  a  second  mar- 

riage. There  are  several  children  by  both  unions.  In  1878  Mr  I*arn-.]i  fur- 
niflne<L  for  iiic  in  this  history,  bis  fh-ri/n-!  AvrdoteM,  a  inanU8cri)>t  book  of 
more  than  tme  hundred  pages,  dlustnitive  ut  [•■oueer  life  and  Jndi.m  cli.irac- 
teratics,  with  narratives  of  his  adventures  as  1 1 1  I lan  agent.  His  views  are, 
that  t..  bciu  tit  tlie  Iiuli^uis  it  is  necessary  t*'  ^i-  li  t  down  to  tin-  b  rt  l  of  their 
comprehension,  ami  to  luam  to  think  and  reason  irom  their  t»tcUi<i[»unL  Mr 
Pamah  wae  bent  in  Onondaga  Coonty,  New  York,  Jaanary  14,  18iML 
Hun*.  Ok.,  Vou  I.  15 
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1S39-1841. 

The  Peoria  Party— Iscipents  of  ttik  Jouknby    Faunham  Arrives  tx 
Oregon  — Retukn   ok    McLouuhlin   fkom  Lonijon- — UisiHArisPAcnoN 

Of  MlSSIO.NARU:;.  AM*  CupoXlSTS — rETXTION  TO  CoNUR£di»— BeLCUSK'h 
EXFEDinON— EXTBHT  OF  CANADIAN  JUBISPUmON—MORB  lUMlOHAim 
FROM  IlUN01»— JdnsniNARUB  CO!«TIKUB  TO  ARRIVE— TOB  NrWIIX 
Partt — Missionary  HoaFtTALITY— SPAri.niNO*s  IUpokt— Wiuus  Otf 
TiiK  Coast  The  'Star  of  Ork»;(>k'  OvFRt.AM*  Exploration  to 
California— Sir   fiK<n-.«;E  Simpson  at  Fort  Vancouvkr — MorKAd' 

MmiON— TUE  Ii&l>  KlVEU  SETTLERsi. 

I  HAVE  ten  Hi  (I  Jasou  Lee  a  Methodist  colonizer, 
V)Ut  he  was  iii  reality  more  than  that.  His  wrW- 
directed  efforts  in  hehalf  of  liis  church  could  nut,  in 
their  effects,  be  restricted  to  that  body.  They  were, 
in  fact,  quite  as  likt^ly  to  fire  tlie  iniairination  of  tlie 
adventurer  as  to  stir  the  pious  zeal  ot  the  sectarian, 
while  the  discussions  wliich  they  ha^l  provoked  in 
conirress  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Tlie 
first  ripple  of  iuiuiigration  s[)rinL;inLr  from  Lee's  lec- 
tures at  Peoria  was  in  the  autumn  of  1838.  It  will 
be  remendu  red  tliat  one  of  his  Chinook  boys,  Thoma^i 
Adams,  wiLs  left  there  ill.  Tom  was  proud  of  being 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  youn;^  men  of  the  place, 
and  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  supplement- 
mg  L< . 's  lectures  with  one  of  his  own,  delivered  in 
broken  English  helped  out  with  expressive  pantomime, 
and  dilating  upon  the  grand  sccmeiy  of  his  native 
country,  the  wealth  of  its  hunting-grounds,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  fisheries.  Rude  as  Tom's  descriptionB 
were,  they  stirred  the  ardor  of  hi^  hearers,  and  sug- 
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gested  to  certain  ambitious  young  men  the  project  of 
establishing  a  commercial  depot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiver  of  the  West 

A  company  of  fourteen  persons  was  formed,  num* 
boring  among  its  members  Thomas  J.  Farnham, 
Joseph  Holman,  Amos  Cook,  Francis  Fletcher,  R, 
L.  Kilbome,  Sidney  Smith,  J.  Wood,  C.  Wood,  Oak- 
ley, Jouidan,  and,  later,  a  Mr  Blair.  The  necessary 
outfit  for  the  journey,  costing  each  man  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars,  was  soon  secured,  and  all  bein^ 
ready  to  start,  the  adventurous  little  band  gathered 
before  tlie  i  ourt-house,  where  a  prayer  was  offered  in 
their  behalf  Their  motto  was  '  ( )reLj()n  or  the  Grave,* 
and  they  bore  it  aloft  upon  a  lla<^  j)rc.sontcd  to  them  by 
Mrs  I'arnhain,  their  captaiiTs  wife,  who  accompanied 
tlieiii  one  dnv's  march.  Their  declared  intention,  upon 
rea<  hiiiLC  the  Columbia,  was  to  take  possession,  as 
Auk  rican  citizens,  of  the  most  eiigiblo  points,  and 
make  settlements.* 

So  now,  having  ple(i*^«'(i  tliemscivcs  never  to  desert 
one  another,  thev  set  out  from  Peoria  about  the  first 
of  !May  18^^9,  aiul  proceeded  to  Independence,  where 
they  took  the  tr  ui  to  ISanta  Fe.  They  had  not  been 
lonp  on  the  way  before  Smith  received  a  shot  from 
his  rifle  in  drawing  it  from  the  ba^age,  and  having 
pareviouslj  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  several  of 
his*  companions,  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  him. 
The  proposiil  was  denounced  by  Farnham  and  some 
otherS;  and  the  disagreement  thus  occasioned  caused 
tlie  breaking-up  of  the  party.  When  eight  weeks  on 
the  journey  Farnham  resigned  the  command;  and  two 
of  the  best  men  having  joined  some  Santa  traders, 
the  company  feU  into  disorder.  At  Bent  Fort,  on  the 
Arkansas  Kiver,  where  Farnham  arrived  the  5th  of 
July,  the  company  disbanded.  Bent  Fort  is  oflcn 
mentioned  by  early  travellers  to  Oregon.  It  was  sii* 
uated  eighty  miles  north  by  east  from  Taos  in  New 
Mexico,  and  was  first  called  Fort  William,  but  soon 

» /Vona,  fWnov,  HegUUr,  May  4,  1839. 
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took  the  aaiiic  of  the  three  brothers  who  owned  it.  It 
was  elected  in  18.S2,  and  was  a  place  of  r()nsideral)lo 
const'(|ii('iK  e,  l)eiii<r  a  parallelugiani  of  <>nu  hundred  by 
one  liuii<hv(l  and  fifty  fe(»t,  with  adobr  w;dls  several  feet 
in  thickness  and  eighteen  feet  in  heii^ht,  with  a  larjj^e 
gateway  closed  by  strong  dooi-s  of  planking.  The  wall, 
which  was  sunnounted  by  two  armed  bastions,  enclosed 
several  buildings,  shops,  and  a  warehousa  The  country 
in  which  it  was  situated  being  a  dangerous  one,  about 
sixty  men  were  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
place,  induding  that  of  guarding  the  fort  and  the 
stock  belonging  to  it* 

For  men  so  lately  sw^earing  such  fidelity,  this  was 
a  bad  beginning,  but  Farnliani  was  not  disheartened. 
On  the  nth  of  July,  the  malccontents  left  ihe  fort  for 
another  establishment  of  the  Bents,  on  Platte  River; 
and  Famham  with  three  sound  and  good  men,  and  one 
wounded  and  bad  one,  as  he  expressed  it,  resumed  his 
journey  to  Oregon.  His  companions  were  Blair,  one 
of  the  Woods,  Smith,  and  a  Kentuckian  named  Kelly, 
who  was  engaged  as  guide.' 

Smith  recovered  rapidly,  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  the  party  reached  Brown  Hole,  on  the  head 
waters  of  (xreeu  River,  where  was  St  Clair's  fort 
called  David  ( "rockett.  Ilciu  Kelly's  services  ciidcel, 
Oakley  and  Wood  dctcniiined  to  return,  being  so  per- 
suaded by  Paul  Richardson,  a  ni(»uiiLani  man  of  some 
notoriety,  who  gave  a  dispiriting-  account  of  the  Orc- 
iZon  countrv  in  order  to  secure  volunteers  for  his  own 
party  al>out  lo  start  for  the  Missouri  frontier.  With 
only  Snniliand  R lair  for  companions,  and  a  Shoshone 
guide,  Earaham  pm^hed  on  to  Fort  Hall,  then  iu 

*  FrtrnlKiiii  <le.-»cril)C3  Blair  as  an  eldorly  man,  a  mechanic,  from  Mi'^smiri. 
*A  man  i>t  kuuier  huart  never  exitituiU  From  thu  place  where  ho  jntuctl  as, 
to  Oregon  Territoty,  when  myoolf  or  other.s  wore  worn  with  fatigue  or  ilis43a^« 
or  starvution,  ho  wa^^  rihv:»y«i  re  nly  to  uilministcr  whatever  relit-f  was  in  his 
power.  Hut  towards  .Siuitli,  in  hclplc-^H  C'lulition,  ha  wa^  c^^jccitUly  oUlig- 
ing.  He  dresHod  his  wound  daily.  He  slept  near  him  at  night,  and  roM  to 
supply  his  le;i«t  want.'  Smith  he  cal!->  '  1>  i^e  in  everything  tliat  nnke?  a  man 
e«itimablu/ aud  says  he  ha<i  an  aliiuj,  Carroll.  TraveU,  3t>-7,  liU.  iu  Oregon 
Smith  WM  niclfnamiMl  Blabber-mouth.  ifra^*s  HkU  Or*, 
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charcrc  of  C.  M.  Walker.  Tlicv  iirrivcd  there  Sep- 
teiiiher  1st,  and  remained  three  days,  after  which, 
with  fresh  horses  and  provisions,  tliey  proceeded,  and 
ill  ten  davs  reached  Fort  lioise,  where  thev  were 
kindly  (  iitertained  by  Mr  Payette  of  the  Hudson's 
l^av  (  'oninanv.* 

Proceedinii'  thener.  an  Indian  i^uided  them  down 
the  west  hank  of  Snake  Kiver  fifteen  miles,  to  some 
hoilini^^  sprni!^s;  thence  to  the  narrow  valley  of  J  Juiut 
River,  up  which  they  passed  through  charming  little 
nooks,  to  a  1»ranch  of  Powder  River,  whence,  after 
resting  under  the  Lone  Tree,^  they  passed  into  Grand 
Rond  Valley ;  and  thence  over  steep  hills  to  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Mountains;  then  through  a  belt  of  fort  st, 
along  grassy  ridges,  up  and  down  hills  made  diihenlt 
by  loose  masses  of  broken  rock,  through  tracts  of 
tangled  w<H)dy  and  along  the  face  of  cliffs  overhanging 
mountain  torrents,  coming  at  last  to  grassy  swells, 
and  finally  to  the  long  descent  on  the  western  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains,  which  brought  them  to 
the  beautiful  rolling  plains  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Umatilla  and  Warn  Walla.'  Here  Famham  fell  in 
with  a  Cayuse  on  his  way  to  Whitman's  mission,  and 
deciding  to  accompany  him,  they  arrived  there  the 
.  23d  day  of  September,  while  Smith  and  Blair  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Walla  Walla.  Blair  spent  the  winter 
at  Lapwai,  and  Smith  obtained  employment  firom 
Ewing  Young  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 

After  a  pleasant  visit  at  Waiilutpu,  and  a  call  on 

*  PftinluMn  here  observed  a  cart,  made  <mt  of  a  one^hone  wagon,  which 

Payrtt  ■  s  ii  1  1m>!  Vktii  Ivrought  tlierG  from  Connecticut  hy  tln'  Aiiit  riciti  tiUH- 
uoimnc^;  but  which  wa4  iu  fact  the  cart  mad«  by  Whitumu  out  of  hu  li^ht 
wagon  in  1896.  *It  was  toft  here,'  says  Fkrnham,  'under  the  belief  that  it 
n-il  1  ix't  he  taken  tliron^h  th'-  Blin  Mountaiiis.  But  fnrtnn;it«.ly  for  thu 
u^xt  that  shall  attempt  to  croaa  thu  coutiucat,  a  safe  and  ca3y  {lasaagti  liaa 
btely  been  discovered  by  which  vehicles  of  the  kind  may  be  drawn  tlmmgh 
to  Walla  Walla.' 

^  '  L  arbro  seul '  of  the  French  traupcrs.  Burnett  saya  with  regret  that  the 
emigrants  of  1843  cat  down  this  noble  pine.  Rfml.,  124-5. 

*I'y  <-..iii]>.iring  Fnriihiiiii''<  Ti-'''-'!-,  ]V2  .'.  Mitli  Burnett's  Rec'>l  <-r'  '  Pio- 
aerr,  l*J3-0,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  nmu-n  travelled  iu  lii3J  aud  1643  were 
idmtioal,  with  the  diAnmioe  that  for  wagons  it  wm  necessary  in  Mme  plaoea 
t»  make  •  dtfaur  to  avoid  some  dhitow  ledgeSf  or  too  abrupt  elevatioiM. 
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Pambrun  at  the  fort,  Fanihain  resumed  his  joumev 
to  the  Dalles,  the  1st  of  October.  He  spent  a  week 
with  Lee  {ui  !  Pt  ikins,  and  became  imbued  with  the 
previaling  Methodist  sentlnients  concerning  British 
residents.  On  the  15th,  in  company  with  Daniel 
Lee,  1k!  took  passage  for  Fort  Vancouver,  ha\  ing 
narrowly  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  Dalles  Indians  for 
forcibly  recovering  some  of  his  property  which  had 
been  stolen/ 

At  the  Cascades  they  encountered  McLoughlin, 
lately  returned  from  England,  the  doctor  being  prob- 
ably some  distance  behind  the  express  which  had 
bronght  him  from  Canada. 

Lee  presented  his  newly  arrived  friend  to  Kc- 
Loughlin,  who  straightway  invited  them  both  to  the 
fort,  where  they  arrived  late  on  that  evening,  the  18th 
of  October.  Farnliain,  wlio  liad  been  forced  to  ex- 
change his  clothes  for  horses?,  was  amply  supplied  by 
lii.s  host,  even  to  a  drcss-cuat  to  appear  iu  at  dinner. 
Ho  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  inmates  of 
Fort  A  ancouver,**  where  he  remained  till  the  21st, 
loarnint^  ninch  C(mcerning  the  country  and  the  fur 
trade,  wliicli  lie  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  a 
number  at  works  published  under  ditferent  titles,  but 
contaiuuig  much  of  the  same  matter.' 

^  Farnham  gives  an  account  of  his  skirmish  with  40  Tiulians,  to  obtain 
possession  oC  me  leather  portions  of  hi.s  ^a^hllc  aud  briiUo  which  had  been 
taken  ont  of  Lee's  worksnop,  in  itarts,  throu£;h  a  window.  In  the  fray  the 
chief  (Irt'W  liis  piatol  ami  Faruham  his  riHc,  but  no  bb>oil  was  she<l,  though 
the  Indians  wure  much  excited;  the  chief  refusing  to  allow  his  men  to  asaut 
in  can  ying  Lee  imd  Famham*s  goods  to  the  oanoes.  Their  conduct  on  tbis 
occasion  was  the  cause  of  Lee's  )>urclia£e  of  uniB  and  ^mmmitinin  elsewhere 
alluded  to.    See  FanOiavC*  Travels,  ItilS. 

*  Alexander  Simpson,  a  relative  of  Sir  George  and  a  derk  of  tiio  comtianj, 
of  w  lmui  Farnham  said  somio  umusing  thougli  kindly  things,  de^crilKia  Varii- 
ham  OA  pos«ei»sing  much  dry  humor,  coosiuerable  intelligence,  consummate 
impudence,  and  inilomitable  seif-reUaacc.  *He  talked  grandiloqnently  and 
act(;d  shabbily.*  Perhaps  Farnham**  wit  had  pricked  the  Eiigliahinaa's 
egoism. 

'His  Trareh  fo  tA«  Rochf  Mouniaiwt,  from  which  I  have  qnoted,  wss 
published  in  1841.  Subst-ijucntly  be  publinbed  the  same  with  a<lditional  mat- 
ter about  California  aud  the  iutcrior  of  the  continent,  under  the  foUoviriiig 
tttlos:  Travel*  in  the  Orent  WftOem  PratneSt  the  Amht$nc,  and  Roeky  Mohh- 

f<(inj*,  nnd  in  thr  Orr^jon  Ttrntonj:  Pic(onnl  Tfiti^  in  ('<il{f\nun  and  Oretfon; 
TmvfU  m  the  VnUjormtus,  nnd  S'-rnfM  m  Uie  Paajic  (Jcfnn,  L{fe  in  CulOorm  u 
He  aUo  wrote  the  UtiOory  oj  Urojon  Temtoty;  it  beimj  a  Demmdratton  qf 
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His  obserratioDs  in  the  Willamette  Valley  were 
confined,  like  those  of  Mr  Slacum,  to  the  settlements. 
He  visited  a  number  of  persons  at  the  Mission,  among 
them  Bailey,  White,  and  Leslie,  Jason  Lee  being 
absent  Dm*ing  his  stay  there  several  American  citi- 
zens unconnected  with  the  Mission  consulted  him 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  United  States  taking 
them  under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  These  persons 
complained  that  they  were  not  protected,  that  for- 
eif^neers  domineered  over  them,  drovi?  American  trad- 
ers from  tjie  country,  and  made  tlieiii  depenik-nt  for 

their  rlotliinof  and  necessaries  on  another  nationalitv. 
  "  *' 

They  wanted  to  kiuiw  why  the  United  States  per- 
mitted tlie.se  thiiiL,^s.  could  return  no  answer," 
says  Farnham,  "  to  these  questions,  excul]>atory  of  this 
national  delin(|uency ;  and  therefore  ad vlsrd  thi  in  to 
embody  their  grievances  in  a  petition,  and  forward  it 
to  contin  ss."  They  took  his  adviee,  and  gave  him  a 
memorial  to  forward  to  Washington,  signed  by  sixty- 
seven  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  de- 
sirous of  becoming  such.^** 

The  petition  set  forth  that  the  signers  settled  in 
Orepf^n  under  tlie  belief  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  upon  which  they 
might  rely  for  the  blessings  of  free  mstitutions,  and 
for  armed  prote  t ion ;  but  that  so  far  as  they  knew, 
no  such  benefits  had  been  extended  to  them;  and 
that  therefore  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  salv- 
ages around  them,  and  of  others  that  would  do 
them  harm."    Tliey  complained  that  they  had  no 

the  TtUt  qf  Uie  Unitetl  States  f\f  XorUi  A  mrnra  to  the  SamCt  iritli  a  map;  and 
m  work  entitled  Hextfo,  lUt  Gtoijraphy,  People,  and  fnntUuthng,  frith  n  mnp. 
His  gc'oyr.i|)li\  is  hujicraiinuatcd,  Imt  hia  jMjrsoual  <>l>-.ri  \  ition-  u  «  .iina-inLraiul 
imtniciivti,  by  reason  of  tJieir  Uterolueiw  and  siiiipUcity.  Alter  uuuiy  u^ivuu- 
tora  he  fettled  in  California,  where  he  died  tn  lbS2. 

'•/■*•';■)(/-  /(/('-.  T>  •!'•<!•,  17.*).  WiIa' s  >niy«  that  Farnham  wrote  the  memo- 
rial  trom  Hugi<e8ti<»iu  furuished  Lim  by  i>r  Bailey.  Wilkes,  who  aLto  vis- 
ited Bailey,  i>rol>aM^-  nM!eive<l  hit  information  at  first  hand,  which  renders  it 

la  Gmff  H  Huii.  Or.^  the  '  uUic-rs  that  wouM  do  tlicm  harm  '  is  printed  iti 
espitah.  A«  I  have  not  Been  the  oriinnal  of  the  doounient  I  cannot  aay  if 
11.  nil  iiiori  tl  m\u\t^  it  »«)  i  iiiphatic:  imt  in  either  COM,  the  inferenoe  is  dtsar 
that  tUe  Hudaou  «  Bay  Couipouy  natt  utuauL 
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le^al  protection  except  tlio  self-oon  ;tltute(l  tribunals, 
originated  by  an  i!l-in8tru<  i(  d  public  opinion,  and 
sustained  only  by  fv)rce  and  anus.  Tliey  declared 
that  the  crimes  of  theft,  murder»  and  infanticide  were 
increasing  to  an  alarming  extent^  and  they  were  them- 
selves powerless  to  arrest  the  progress  of  crime  in 
the  territory  and  its  terrible  consequences.'' 

Having  made  this  appeal  on  account  of  their  help- 
less condition,  congress  was  artfully  reminded  of  the 
richness  of  the  country  in  soils,  pasturage,  timber,  and 
minerals;  and  also  that  a  British  surveying  squadron 
had  been  on  the  Oregon  coast  for  two  years,  employed 
in  making  accurate  surveys  of  all  its  rivers,  bays,  and 
liarbors. 

Tlie  latter  allusion  referred  to  t!ie  expedition  oi'  iSir 
l^dwaid  Belcher,  then  Captain  Belcher,  who  com- 
niandctl  the  EngHsh  sarveying  squadron  i:i  the  Pacific. 
Belcher's  attention  was  tixrd  at  this  time,  however, 
not  on  Oregon,  but  on  the  liussian  possessions.  Tlie 
attcnnpts  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  (^onipany  to  get  a 
looting  tlnjic  had  up  to  this  ]h  riod  occasioned  a 
feeiinLT  of  liostilitv,  which  led  the  liussians  not  onlv 
to  fortily  at  Stikeen,  but  to  have  a  sloo[)  of  war  in 
readiness  to  repel  invasion.  Tlie  Knghsh,  not  to  be 
beliind  in  a  show  of  strength,  sent  the  iSulpltur  and 
tlie  Starling  to  survey  the  Pacific  coast,  a  businos 
wliich  occupied  the  expedition  from  18;J7  to  1840. 
Tlie  only  reference  to  Oregon  in  Belcher's  instruc- 
tions was  contained  in  a  single  paragraph.  "  Political 
circumstances  have  invested  the  Columbia  Biver  with 
so  much  importaneo  that  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
some  time  to  its  bar  and  channels  of  approach,  as 
well  as  its  inner  anchorages  and  shores.''    The  few 

'^Tlicro  h;nl  not  bt  eri  a  inunler  among  the  white  men  since  the  killing 
of  Thorulmrg  four  years  jirovious.  Thefu  ot  K«»nie  smuli  articles  may  have 
oecuntHl,  but  prokahly  hy  the  IiuUuiih.  To  ciiar^o  tnfaiitici  ie,  exeept  on  tho 
Imliiui  woTneii,  who  also  ]n  ;ii  ti-i>il  it,  waa  to  create  a  8cr\ti<lal  al>uut  the  only 
wliitr  woman  in  the  country,  Llio.se  of  the  Mi.ssion.  WJkcs  muutiuUH  that 
an  opinio:!  ha<l  ^-one  al>roa<i  tiiat  vice  ]>revaile(I  at  Vancouver;  Init  he  f«lt  eom- 
pt'lk-  1  {><  jivr  lii^  ti-.tnii.)ny  to  the  contrary;  that  he  s;i\v  uo  imitenoe  in  wbich 
vice  Was  LulcraU;d  iu  any  degree,   li  iliui'  2i  iu:,  iv.  ooO. 
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Americans  in  Oregon  may  have  regarded  tUe  advent 
of  this  British  man-of-war  with  suspicion,  but  the 
English  company  at  Fort  Vancouver  showed  no  ela- 
tion,  nor  made  the  British  captain  more  welcome  than 
the  American  missionary  or  traveller.*^ 

There  ^vas  as  yet  no  reason  to  desire  Gfovcrnniental 
interference.  The  Americans  were  not  yvt  uvcrstep- 
pinpc  the  boundary  fixed  in  the  British  inianfination  as 
their  rigbttul  hmits;  and  perhaps  l)uugla,s  foresaw 
tliat  tlie  presence  of  a  w^ar-vessel  would  alarm  tlxem, 
and  lead  them  to  call  upon  their  govermucnt. 

Captain  Belcher,  on  his  side,  was  outspoken  in 
his  contempt  for  the  unmilitary  appearance^  of  forts 
George  and  Vancouver.  "No  Fort  Vaijeoux cr  ex- 
ists," he  says;  "it  is  merely  the  mercantile  ptist  of  the 
Hudson'^  Bay  Company.""  And  the  capUiin's  sneer 
was  ju4.  iiiasnmch.as  the  total  armament  of  Fort 
YancouN  *  r  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  httle  three- 
pounder.^" 

Belcher,  like  Simpson,  Dunn,  and  Beaver,  hlamed 
^fcLougl  lin  for  encouraging  so  many  missionary  set- 
tiers.^*  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  Ameri- 
cans feared  British  influence,  the  Bngliah  were  no  less 
alarnu  d  alxnit  American  predominance. 

In  their  petition  to  congress  the  American  settlers 
also  alleged  that  the  British  government  had  recently 
made  a  grant  to  the  fur  company  of  all  the  lancfs 
lying  hetween  the  Columbia  River  and  Pu^t  Sound, 
and  that  the  company  were  actually  exercismg  acts  of 
ownership,  o;)eni!!g  extensive  farms,"  and  shipping  to 

'  Bc'lchor/  8ay.3  lioberts,  '  tliought  himself  Blightuil,  but  I  tbiok  Douglas 
Was  only  carryi.ig  out  hia  orjlcrs.'  Itccolkctioms^  MS.,  8. 

^ Btlehtrn  Voyajey  i.  2'J7.  'By  a  straugc  an  1  uujjarJonahla  ovcrsi^t  of 
the  ItK'rJ  »»lhc<;r8,  niissiouariea  from  tho  Uiiitol  States  were  allowed  (O  tako 
reliirif'^s  charge  of  the  ponulation;  and  these  artful  men  1.^4  no  time  ia  intro- 
tlutiii  '  Huch  a  numUcr  of  thtir  countryuieu  aa  reduce<l  liie  luliueucc  of  tho 
British  settk-nt  to  co)iiiiIet«  iuHigniticance.'  JSotten  Mum.  IhndUt  Dee.  IS06. 

''A:*  It  that  were  not  what  tho  Americans  w«»ro  doing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  t'nlutubia.  But  as  to  the  government  making  gmnts,  it  could  uo  moro 
do  Mo  than  t!ie  Amertcau  govommcnt,  before  the  boundary  i^hould  be  dt^ned. 
The  Agricultural  AaaocUttou  oouli.  uot  evoa  iaompocate  bcfon  the  crowu  of 
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foreign  ports  vast  quantities  of  tlie  finest  pine  lum- 
ber." 

Such  was  the  memorial  for  which  Leslie,  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Mission  pro  tern.,  and  Bailey»  an  attach^ 
of  the  same  institution,  were  responsible,  whatever 
Famham  had  to  do  with  drawing  it  up.  Famham 
remained  among  the  hospitable  missionary  families  un- 
til the  middle  of  November,  when  he  repaired  to  Fort 
Vancouver  to  wait  for  the  departure  of  the  company's 
vessel,  the  Nereid,  in  which  he  embarked  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  early  in  December.  When  lie  reached 
Oahu  lie  addressed  a  letter  to  the  United  States  sec- 
retary of  wai',  ill  wliicli  he  informed  the  government 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  taki  ii  upon  lease, 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  the  exclusivu  riglit  to 
liunt,  trap,  and  control  by  law  the  Kussian  ])ossessions 
in  Ann  rit  a,  Sitka  only  excepted,  possessi(»n  to  be 
given  in  March  1840;  that  the  British  ^ovei  nuient 
liad  <naiited  a  laiLfc  tract  of  land  to  the  En*^lish  fur 
company,  whicli  was  makinii^  Lrrants  and  s;des  to  indi- 
viduals; that  the  company  was  making  large  quan- 
tities of  flour  to  supply  the  Kussians,  with  whom 
it  had  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years;  was  getting 
out  lumber  for  California  |md  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  opening  extensive  fanns  in  the  Cowlitz  Valley. 
He  mentioned  the  arrival  of  the  English  emigrants, 
and  stated  as  a  significant  fact  that  among  them  was 
a  gunner,  for  whom  he  could  see  no  use,  as  tin  com- 
pany confessed  there  was  no  danger  from  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts;  he  also  alluded  to  a 
rumor  that  the  fur  compaii}-  had  cannon  buried  on 

Great  Brituiii  liccainc  posseasctl  of  the  territory;  so  that  actually  the  Tuget 
Souml  Company  was  on  abont  the  same  liasis  aa  the  Metho.liiit  Miasion;  one 

waa  uiuliT  tiie  au.spiccit  <»f  the  HudjMmV  B  ly  ('mnpany,  an  l  the  otht-r  of  the 
M<t:thu«lii»t  Miitaiouary  i>ociety,  auU  ucithcr  had  nor  could  have  any  real  title 
to  the  lands  they  hchl. 

.V;///  Cn,,;/.,  I  si  S<M.,  SriK  Thw.  ',ty.         '//'•  ///sC    <h\,  I'H  (;.     Til.-  n:,lv 

»aw-uiiil  ot  the  cotnjwuy  at  this  period  waa  tiiat  abow  Vancouver,  which 
tnmeil  out  alKint  3,000  feet  daily. 

''^lu  his  I  ttrr  Farnliiiiii  Hayn  the;  co)n|>{iny*s  mill  tunied  oat  3,000  feet  of 
lumb^-  every  4J>  hovuM  iuatoad  o£  cvciy  24. 
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Tongue  Point,  above  Astoria,  where  they  had  built  a 
house,*'  and  referred  to  the  English  surveying  squad- 
ron, and  a  report  that  Captain  Belcher  had  declared 
England's  claims  to  the  Columbia  River  to  rest  upon 
priority  of  discoveiy.  Though  not  all  true,  there  was 
much  m  his  communication  of  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

Among  other  things,  he  stilted  that  the  Canadian 

settlers  in  the  Willamette  and  Cowlitz  vallevs  were 
favorable  to  the  .Vnierican  cldiiij,  and  would  yield 
willint,^  ohc'dicnce  to  American  law — an  assertion  that 
rrquiicd  niudilication.  The  French  Canadians  were 
by  nature  an  aniiable,  lijj^lit-liearted,  industrit)us,  and 
well -disposed  people,  ready  to  submit  to  authority, 
and  f  oiid  of  a  quiet  life.  They  were  by  training  ren- 
dered oliLtheiit  to  the  offiecrs  of  the  fur  comiiany,  and 
even  more  so  to  the  teaciiiags  of  their  Catholic  priests. 
They  Were  friendly  to  the  ATTieriean  settlers,  and 
looked  up  to  the  missionaries.  Tliey  had  been  ]>roni- 
ised  a  square  mile  of  land  when  the  United  States 
should  extend  jurisdiction  over  them.  So  far  they 
were  favorable  to  ^Vmerican  institutions:  but  should 
McLoughUn  and  their  prit  st  counsel  tlum  to  withhold 
their  supiK)rt,  they  would  obey  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  of  free  farms.  Buch  was  the  character  of 
all  tlie  company's  servants  wl  io  settled  in  the  country.** 
It  was  not  true  that  the  British  company  controlled 
by  law  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  or  strove 
to  govern  the  American  settlers  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.--    By  an  act  of  parliament  the  laws  of  Can- 

*Mr  Bimie  had  a  potato-field  on  Tongue  Pointy  Imt  wbether  cimply  to 
nine  potatoes,  which  di  t  not  m  ow  well  at  i^tofiai  or  to hoU  this  promoatory 
for  «oma  other  purpose,  u  uot  kuowo. 

*Th«y  are  now  all  oat  of  aemce  and  reoewinj^  their  endlcAB  lives  on  the 

Slains — part  Ani  -rican,  part  Kniilish,  some  Imlian,  :in  I  still  ,.11  Fn  iich. 
tl«!8»i4g»  oa  tho  Jcaus,  tUo  Jacjuu;^,  the  Baptutcs,  Uui  Jurumcd ! '  J*orU<ntd 
Or^/onian^  Nov.  II,  1854;  Or.  Pioneer  Atme,,  7'miwr.,  187G, 

''^  Faniliani  sail  in  lli^  Trin,f^,  17'  'i,  wliit  lif  di  !  iml  \  -  iittin- t<>  >iay  to 
the  accretary  of  war,  namely,  thut  the  Aiauricau  tsettlcra  '  were  ha.liie  to  be 
arrested  for  debt  or  erime,  and  eonveyed  to  the  jaib  of  Canada,  anested  oa 

A  Ml  i  i<  .ui  t-  rrir.iiy  \>y  British  olKccrs,  trie  l  1»y  Briti  li  tnlMituds,  impriflOOed 
iu  Brituh  ]>ruua!i,  aud  huug  or  shot  by  British  exwcutiuacrs  I ' 
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ada  were  extended  over  British  subjects  in  the  terri- 
toij  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  this  was  never 
enforced  so  far  as  Russians  or  Aznericans  were  con- 
cerned Even  a  Canadian  could  not  be  dealt  with  in 
Kussian  territoiy.**  But  jealousy  of  the  Canadian 
jurisdiction  led  the  Americans  to  appoint  as  justice  of 
the  peace  among  themselves,  in  1838,  David  Leslie. 
So  that  without  any  legal  authority  whatever  licslie 
was  dispensing  justice  in  the  Willamette  Valley  at 
the  very  time  that  he  and  Famham  complained  that 
tliere  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in 
what  tlie  company  held  to  be  British  territory,  and  lie 
actually  tried  a  British  subject  fur  theft  not  long  after.** 

Fanihum'.s  report  on  the  country  itself  was  not 
pleaKini^  to  tha  cc^louists,  wlu>  spoke  oi'  liiin  with  dis- 
nsjjuet  allertlie  publication  of  his  I'nucU.^  He  dis- 
paiai^ed  the  climate,  whicli  was  too  dry  in  eastern  and 
t;>o  moist  in  western  Oregon;  he  i'uuud  the  forest'^, 
where  they  exi^^ted,  too  lieavy,  mid  in  other  |)laot'S 
not  heavy  enoiigli;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colmiihia 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  conunerce.**  Holding  these 
ojViiiinns,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  <lt'partc(l  from  the 
country  without  atteniptiii*^  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
lor  which  the  Peoria  company  was  formed. 

All  cN  uni  l  •  (if  tliis  wHiit  <if  juris'liction  in  RtiAsian  America  waa  furnished 
shortly  after  I'arahaui  was  in  Orctfou,  McU^ughliu's  son  John  was  anui  to 
Fort  Stikeen,  where  ho  was  placea  in  chargu.  But  he  was  young,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  manage  his  im  n,  o;ic  of  \s  horn  numh-rtd  liim.  Wlicn  Sir 
i*eorge  Simpsoa  visited  the  couipauv's  poats  iu  he  arrested  the  mur- 

derer, who  was  a  Cftnadian,  hot  diet  not  know  how  to  bring  the  ertminal  to 
jaritid',  ;h  neither  Cana  da  nor  Russia  had  any  court  <>f  ciimiual  juri^'lictiinx 
ia  the  couutry.  He  took  tbo  criDiinal  to  iSitka,  but  aa  the  crime  waj  not 
committed  there,  notbin|;  oould  be  done  with  him.  8mip&on*$  iVar.,  iL  182; 
/{uU.  Northirrtit  ("otiMt,  thiH  series. 

^  This  was  iu  1641.  A  canoe,  in  whicli  were  some  of  the  goods  of  Mr 
Kone>  family,  was  upset  in  the  VViUamette  River,  and  a  box  oontaining  some 
of  Mrs  Koik'jj  clothing,  cotniiiLi;  ashore,  was  picked  up  by  a  Cana^lian,  who-; 
wife,  an  lutliaa  Moman,  ax>pror>riate(l  it  to  her  own  use.  This  led  to  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  responsible  party  before  the  missionary  judge. 

^'.\\[<.^'  ncH.^'rr,  Iviii.  242.  \\  ilkes,  in  his  3''rmf///r,  iv.  3«8,  says  tln-y 
were  dusaUstieii  with  bis  uot  putting  the  memorial,  aud  his  letter  to  the  seC' 
retary  of  war,  into  his  book.  Oray,  in  //mC.  Or.»  196-7)  is  very  almsive  of  him, 
ami  8ays  h>  was  cxp.  !1(  d  from  the  Peoria  party,  whiii^  aoooraiog  to  Holutsa, 
one  of  the  seceilers,  is  not  tnie. 

*"'J7th  Cong.,  3d  Si»a.t  Sen.  Doe.  lOS. 
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Four  other  iiit'ml)ers  of  tlie  original  party  readied 
P(»i-t  Vancouver  in  the  folJowing  ^lay,  just  wlicn  the 
Laumnne,  bearing  the  reenforcenient  of  Ja«on  Lee, 
touched  her  landing.  These  were  Holman,  Cwk, 
Fletcher,  and  Kilborne.  They  had  jnoceeded  leisurely 
fr<->ni  post  to  post  of  the  fur-traders,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  winter  in  the  liocky  Mountains.  AVhen  they 
reached  Fort  Vancouver  they  were  clad  in  skins,  bare- 
headed, heavily  bearded,  toil  worn,  and  sadly  travel- 
stained,  yet  looking  so  boyish  and  defiant,  that  the 
ship's  company  at  once  set  them  down  as  four  runa- 
ways from  homes  in  the  States.  McLioughlin,  with  his 
usual  kind  impulse,  at  once  sent  them  to  the  dairy.*' 
JLike  Famhani,  these  four  seemed  to  have  given  ujj  all 
thought  of  their  projected  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  were  content  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  settlers  of  the  Willamette.^ 

♦ 

The  Peoria  company  were  not  the  only  adventurers 
who  made  in  1839 

*  The  fint  low  wmIi  of  wwvea,  whore  Mca 
Shall  roll »  hnnutn  Ma.* 

A  second  party,  eleven  in  number,  started  from  Illi- 
nois this  season,  and  followed  the  same  route  as 
the  first,  but  did  not  reach  Oregon  as  a  party.^  As 

Ifolmnns  Peoria  J*artgt  MS.,  1-4. 
*J<Mcph  Holnum  attndied  binwelf  to       MinioD  as  •  cmrpenter.  and 

nxarrieil  in  1S41  Mis.s  Aluiira  Phelps,  as  already  iiiuntioiieil.  In  ltv43  he  took 
a  la>i(l  claim  near  8alem,  ami  fanned,  it  for  0  years.  Subsequeutly  he  was 
merchant,  penitentiary  oommissioner,  snperintendent  of  the  conatnictioin  o( 
the  Btate-hnnse  at  Salem,  and  president  of  the  rioiict  r  Oil  Coiiii>aiiy  .-it  that 
place,  llolinau  was  burn  in  Duvomthirc,  Knglaad,  in  1617^  and  emigrated  to 
Uie  Unite«l  States  at  the  age  of  19,  and  to  Oregon  at  the  age  of  22.  Portland 
IVtJ^f  Sfir.rf,  Nov.  1S7I">;  roiilnnd  Sfnii'lant,  .Inly  2,  1880.  I lohii't Peoria 
Parly,  MS.,  is  a  luxirative  of  the  atlveuturea  of  the  4  young  iiuilucoutcnttt 
who  abandotiLd  Fumluun  on  aoooQUt  of  8i«lney  Smith*  antl  aurt*  ^  substaii* 
tially  with  Farii]iaiir.s  accnnnt  up  to  the  tiim*  they  separateil  at  IJeiit  Kort. 
Holman  s  dictation  wa^  takt^u  hy  8.  A.  Clarke  ut  ^leui  in  ]87v>,  au<l  contains 
several  facta  which  do  not  ai>i>car  in  any  printed  authority.  Of  Holnianli 
co!ii]>njiion!*,  Fletcher  settled  in  Vandiill  County,  whore  he  kVwA.  C<H>k  sur- 
vived hiui  at  I^fayctte,  in  tliat  county.    Kilhorno  went  Ui  Caliininia  in  l.S4'J. 

•The  name  of  one  of  this  party  has  l)cen  preaerve«l,  that  of  K  I  t  Mooro. 
who  reached  Oregon  in  1840.  He  wa.s  Im.i  n  i;i  Franklin  County,  I't  imsylvania, 
Octo1)cr  2,  1781,  ot  Irish  i';irontage.  He  n  iiiovuil  t<>  Mercer  Cuuuty,  where 
lie  niamed  Margaret  Clark.  They  were  the  ]>arcnts  of  lU  children.  Mooro 
nnred  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  iu  1828  emigrated  to  Gonovievo  Coiiatj»  Mia* 
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if  miissiouai  les  wore  not  likely  to  outnumber  tlie 
natives  in  Oregon,  the  North  Litcliiield  Association 
of  Connecticut,  in  1839,  fitted  out  two  young  men  for 
that  field  of  labor.  Tliev  were  Rev.  J.  S.  (iriftin  and 
Asaliel  Munger.  Mungei-  was  already  nmrried ;  GritHn 
found  a  young  woman  at  St  Louis  who  was  willing  to 
join  her  fortunes  with  his,  and  who  married  him  at  a 
moment's  notice^  as  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion 
with  missionaries  of  that  period.  Placing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  tli  American  Fur  Company, 
they  proceeded  to  Westport,  Missouri,  where  they 
were  joined  by  several  persons  bound  for  California.^' 

enuri.  ITl'  was  a  member  of  the  lagislnture  of  that  state,  anil  a  Ivocatfil  fn  >•- 
state  doctrmo.  la  he  removed  to  llUnou,  where  he  laid  out  Uie  towa 
of  Osceola;  bnt  beootninff  euamore<l  of  th«  fiur*off  Oregon,  left  hia  family 

and  soii_'!it  the  famed  Wiuanictti.' V.dli.y.  Srlectin^ a  claim  oti  tli<'  wt.-st  si  I  ' 
of  the  lalU,  he  made  hiinsolt  a  home,  which  he  called  'Robin's  NoMt,'  wher^ 
he  waa  joined  by  his  family,  and  where  he  spent  his  renuuniug  da^.s 
having  acted  \v<  11  hh  yiart  in  the  early  history'  nf  the  country.  Ho  died 
Septenilxir  1,  IboT.  Oregon  AryiM,  S-ipt  12,  1807;  iVilix*  (/.  S.  Krplor. 

Ex.,  iv.  370;  Addrees  of  M.  P.  Deady,  in  Or.  Pioneer  Asuoe.^  Trawi.^  1875. 
Another  pifmprr  of  this  period  was  a  Tlockv  Mountain  trapiK  r,  nanu-  1  <;rorge 
W.  Ebbert«,  who  settletl  in  Oregon  in  IS.'iO,  where  he  w.i4  kuown  as  Squire 
Kbberts,  or  the  Black  Squire.  He  was  bom  \:\  Bracken  County,  Kentueky, 
June  2-,  ISIO.  At  tlu;  age  of  19  he  onpaETfl  with  Win  Snlil  tto  to  fsn  tn 
the  niouaUuud  as  a  recruit.  He  aervi  d  years  in  the  Aniencaa  (.'t>nipauy, 
and  3  years  iu  the  Hudson's  Bay  Coiii{ia:iy,  1  ■a\  tlu  mountaiiid  in  the 
aiitnmn  of  IS^S  ami  wintering'  at  Lapwai.  Faniham  dcscriliea  an  i  itcrview 
with  him.  Seeing  a  white  uiaii  on  the  hank  oi  the  river  ahovo  the  falia  <>i  the 
Willamette,  he  went  aiihoreto  six  ,ik  to  him,  and  found  hi  n  sitting  in  a  ilri/- 
zling  rain  by  a  large  log  fire.  He  had  alrca^ly  made  mie  '  iinprovcrn«'nt  '  and 
sold  it,  and  was  l)egiuning  auotlier.  He  could  olii  r  no  slieltLT,  and  took  Faru- 
ham  across  the  river  t<i  the  log  cabin  of  William  1  i  i  i,  !i  coatAi.ied  a 
firepliice  ami  a  few  nide  articles  of  furniture.  Ehhertti  tiiially  si  t; h  d  in  the 
Tualatin  plaiiis,  wnth  several  other  mountain  men  who  ari  jve.l  a  year  or  twu 
later.  BroanCa  MueelUtiueA,  MS.,  22.  L'>f>vrts  TmyfK-rn  LJ^,  a  manuscript 
narmtive  of  s*emp^  of  mmmtaiu  adventure  a  id  )iiot»eer  life,  shows  a  man  with- 
out education,  but  lull  ot  good  fellowship,  brave,  and  frank.  Ebbert4  lived  iu 
the  Tualatin  plains.  William  Johnson,  almve  mentioned,  wa^^  a  Scotchman. 
Ho  had  b'jen  in  the  naval  service  ot  the  Uniteil  States.  Subsccpiently  he 
beciiiiic  a  trajiper  in  the  Hudjou'si  liay  service,  and  when  his  term  expired 
settled  near  Champoeg;  and  took  an  Indian  wife.  By  her  he  hatl  several 
children,  to  whom  he  ^ave  such  educational  advantages  as  the  country  afforded. 
WtlLrH  Nnr.,  U.  S.  ti^tlor.  Ec,  \\.  371--;  FanJuuHA  Tntvcla,  ITii.  Johnson 
died  in  Septeml)er  1870. 

^  Farnnain,  w  ho  fell  in  with  these  persona  at  Fort  I>avid  Crockett,  in 
Brown  ibdc,  says  one  ha<l  the  lofty  intention  of  conquering  California,  others 
of  trading,  far-ning,  etc.,  on  the  lower  Columbia,  and  otliers  to  explore  the 
wondord  of  nature  on  tiie  shores  of  the  Pacific.  TravcLtt  120.  The  names  of 
this  party  were  William  (Jeiger,  J.  Wright,  Peter  Lassen,  and  Doctor  Wisli- 
ZJUMs  and  a  (rcrman  companion.  A  second  narty  for  (,'alifornia  consisted  of 
D.  a.  Johnson,  C'harbs  Klein,  Wiliiaui  Wiggms,  and  David  D.  ihitton.  Two 
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This  company,  like  Farnham's,  quarrelled  by  the 
way.    The  nnssionaries  as  well  as  the  secular  trav- 


differences.'^  From  revelations  made  by  Gray,  and 
newspaper  articles  published  by  Griffin  several  years 
later,  we  learn  that  the  Snakes  stole  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' horses,  and  that  Griffin  wanted  to  leave 
Munger  and  his  wife  at  Fort  Hall,  on  this  account 
The  animals  were  recovered,  however,  and  a  concilia- 
tion effected.  They  all  finally  reached  the  Presby- 
terian missions  in  safety.** 

In  1840  came  another  party  of  missionaries,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Clark,  A.  T. 
Smith,  and  P.  B.  Littlejohn,  each  with  his  wife. 


of  thv  ('alifnriiia  ai1\ cntiinTs  ttiriu-il  back  at  Fort  Hall,  ti<i  miiiU-  for  Califor- 
nia bciug  ubtamabk',  but  the  otlierb  accuuipauied  the  ini^diuuiu-ics  to  Oragou* 
where,  wben  the  Latuantte  arrived  in  the  following  sprini^,  Lueeiu  IhtTOAii, 
WiL;;ziii-<,  Wi  itiht,  ami  ,lohn  Stcvena  took  j^cissago  for  C'alitomin  ami  >*(ittlci<l 
there.  Holmo  Co.  Jliit.,  4j4i;  Sottoma  Co.  Hixt.,  Cl-2;  S  in  Jo^d  PtUriol^  in 
8,  F.  BttlktiHt  June  5,  1879.  The  Oennaus  i>robably  went  overland  to  Cali- 
fornia, oa  their  object  waa  to  ezploira.  Joonaoa  tailed  for  the  Uawaiian 
JUlaotti. 

*^  Farnham'n  Trareh,  120. 

'■'(Ji  ifTiii  ami  w  ife  wititi  rcd  at  Lapwai,  anil  Mniigcr  ami  wife  at  Waiilatpii. 
Oeigi'i,  wbowith  Johtisitu  declared  they  were  smt  liy  p(.«n)L«  in  the  States 
to  take  observations  of  the  country  relative  to  imim;^i  atioii,  being  unable  to 
explore  it  a-i  li<-  lia«l  Impril,  cnnscnted  to  take  tlio  jilac  4tt  Shi'|>ar»l  in  the 
Methodist  Missiou  school,  wltKh  he  retained  uiitil  the  an  ival  of  thu  roeuiorec< 
moita  of  the  following  year,  when  he  joined  the  inissi.m  at  Waiilatpu,  but 
afterwnrd  Went  to  Caliini  tiia.  Munger  and  wife  wiatei  i  M  at  Waiilatpu  and 
<inthn  and  wif<?  at  L^ipwai.  Griffin  was  a  man  lacking  in  ^ond  judgment ;  he 
had,  moreover,  an  unkindly  diaj>osition,  and  in  the  matt«-T  of  n-ligion  was 
little  li'HS  than  a  fanati«\  Knrly  m  the  Hpring  of  1840  he  r  i  1  lii.s  w  itc  ^vt  out 
for  the  Snake  country  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  ini.^Aii>itaiy  station  and 
etock'farni.  They  were  accompanied  only  by  a  native  ^iit  lo,  who  deaertcil 
them  nt  Salmon  River.  After  several  w<<rkH  of  jiainful  ti  ivt  l  thi-y  reached 
Fort  B<'isf,  an«l  were  kimlly  n-ceived  by  Payette.  Uriliia  .s  experience  had 
dam|>e4l  his  ardor  for  pioneering  in  the  Snake  country,  and  he  returned  to 
Waiilatpu.  In  the  autxinin  of  the  same  year  he  weTit  to  Vancoinv^r,  mi'aim-*! 
there  a-n  the  company's  guest  during  the  winter,  and  in  IMl,  witli  Mc- 
Ixmghhn'ti  n.ssi.4tanee.  began  f.amiing  on  the  Tualatin  plaiiia.  Lcewtd  FroiA*9 
Or.,  2b>.  Notwithstanding  the  favors  Gritlin  n'oeived  from  the  company, 
he  afterward  became  one  of  its  most  bitter  oppomnLi,  ]>artly  bocauhc  Mc- 
Longhlin  had  einbrace<l  the  Catholic  religion.  Victor*  Ithtr  .,/ tl,'-  Wt-sl^  377 -& 
Munger  remaine<l  at  Waiilutjiu  until  n»«^r  tlie  middle  of  I  Ml.  He  w«a  a 
good  caq»enteraud  useful  to  Whitman;  but  about  that  time  the  latter  noticed 
that  Munger  showed  signs  of  mental  derangement,  and  tiai m-^'  the  eth  ct  of 
this  on  the  nativcH,  he  MUggested  to  the  missionary  that  he  return  to  the 
Statca  Munger  started  M'itn  hi&  wife  and  child  and  a  single  male  companion. 
May  13|  1841.   Finding  the  Amerioan  For  Company  broken  up  at  Green 


not  without  their  little 
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They  (lesiiTned  to  sustain  themselves  independently 
of  the  orders  of  any  board,  but  failed  to  find  any  fit  Id 
for  their  labors,  and  after  remaining  a  year  at  the 
missions  in  the  interior,  settled  on  the  Tualatin  plains. 
Littlejohn  returned  to  the  Staters  in  1845,  but  Clark 
and  Smith  subsequently  became  leading  citizens  in  the 
country.''  With  this  party  also  arrived  the  first  fam- 
ily  of  avowed  emigrants  that  came  to  Ore<[ron  or  the 
Pacific  coiist.  It  consisted  of  Joel  P.  Walker,  wife, 
and  five  children,  all  of  whom  went  to  California  in 
1841,^  and  Herman  Ehrenberg,  who  had  led,  and  con- 
tinued to  lead»  an  adventurous  life  in  several  parts  of 
the  continent.  He  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  soon 
after  reaching  the  Columbia  River.*' 

River,  he  turn  .1  Lack  to  Orepon,  an<l  going  to  the  Willamette  Vaney«  begaa 
woikin-  ti>i  lli<;  Mission  :iT  "^  ili  tm.  Hitc  liis  mental  ;il1!ii.tiiin  ffrow  wot^f, 
until  tiiialiy  he  detonuiiu  ii  In  ^■lork  a  inmu  le  to  couviutc  the  vvt»rUl  ui  Uis 
iuspiration,  and  nailing  one  of  his  IihikIh  to  the  wall  alH>ve  the  fireplace  in 
his  shop,  8o  roasted  himself  in  the  lii<'  tliat  he  «Ueil  within  throe  (lays.  Lee 
ami  Froif'A  Or.,  illl;  MchoiKjIilin'fi  J'r.nUc  P>ipcr>i,  M8.,  »cr.  2;  Astoria 
Mar'nif  <:n-j(tl>\  Jone  13,  IHGG;  Oray'a  Nint.  Or.,  INo;  Sirnpnon't  Xnr.,  i.  Idl, 
'^Centennial  liii^tory  of  Tualatm  Academy  AuU  I'acilic  Uuivenity,  in  Port- 
lantf  Orrtffjiii'tu,  Feh.  1*2,  1J)70. 

\N'alkcriia(l  expeeted  to  meet  a  company  of  forty  jMjrsons  rea<1y  for  Ore- 
gon, but  v>';iA  disapponited.  Af'o<irding  to  his  Xarrnthv,  M8..  it  wa^  the  promiMC 
of  land  lul  l  out  in  Linn'u  lull  which  cause«l  the  movement.  His  liiijtory  uclongs 
properly  to  ( 'alifoniia,  bat  since  he  set  out  for  Oregon^  he  may  bo  claimed  as 
its  lirist  regular  overland  immif,'rant  with  a  faiuih*.  He,  like  the  missionaries, 
hud  two  wairon.s.  The  fur  c«»tupany  h;ul  thirty  carts.  The  wagons  came  as 
far  <ui  Fort  llall  only.  Walker  was  born  in  OooehlaDd  County,  Virginia^  in 
17l>7,  and  like  all  the  wcHteni  men,  kept  moving  toward  the  border,  first  to 
Tenne.sHef,  then  to  Missouri.  When  only  seventeen  ho  enlisted  umler  .lack- 
B<in  to  fight  1  III  Hans  in  AlalKima,  and  sniiacquently  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Florida.  la  with  Stephen  Cooper,  he  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Mexicans 
at  Siinta  Yv,  and  thus  began  what  atterward  became  such  an  important  branch 
of  commerce.  Finally  lie  settled  in  Sonoma  (bounty,  California.  There  is  a 
manuscript  ynrrntiit  by  him,  iu  which  he  says  little  of  Oregon,  except  that 
his  daughter  Louisa  who  was  bom  at  Suloni,  January  14,  1^1,  was  tne  first 
child  of  American  parentage  bora  in  that  territocy,  a  statement  whieh  ie 
erroneous. 

**  Herman  Ehrenberg  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Germany  at  an 
early  age.  Ho  was  at  Now  Orleans  when  the  Texan  war  broke  out,  an^l  was 
one  of  the  few  of  the  l^ew  Orleane  Uraya  who  survived  the  defeat  of  Fan- 
nin and  the  barborona  maaaacre  of  prtaonera  after  fiie  battle  of  Goliad.  After 
the  war  ended  ho  returned  to  Ciennany,  and  induced  a  larue  emigration 
of  his  countrymen  to  Texas.  In  Ib^  he  was  in  St  IxtuiM,  and  determnied  to 
cross  the  continent  with  a  |>arty  forming  for  that  jnirpose.  From  Oregon  he 
went  to  the  Hawaiian  I.slauds,  and  alter  wandering  for  a  few  years  in  J'olyne- 
sia,  went  to  California  and  joined  Fremont  in  his  efforts  to  free  that  country 
from  Mexkaii  rule.  The  Gndsden  pmrdiase  next  attmotad  his  reatleaa  natnra, 
and  in  IHoJ  he  settled  near  Tnbae,  and  engaged  in  ailver>mining  in  the  Santa 
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Some  weeks  after  the  missionaries  had  left  Fort  Hall 
a  council  was  held  there  by  certun  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, now  without  occupation  and  destitute  through 
the  dissolution  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  This 
corporation  had  broken  up  that  same  year  without 
maLi  iig  provision  of  any  kind  for  their  servants.  Most 
of  these  men  had  adopted  their  vocation  in  youth » and 
now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  were  almost  as  poor  as  when 
they  took  to  the  mountains — a  fact  due  m  part  to  the 
policy  of  the  company,  but  in  a  lai^e  measure  to  their 
own  improvident  habits.* 

As  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  seek  the 
settlements  in  order  to  live,  seven  of  tlioni  determined 
to  go  to  Oregon  with  their  Indian  wives  and  chil- 
ilrun,  alx)ut  their  only  worldly  possessions,  and  begin 
life  anew.  Their  names  were  lioburt  Newell,  C.  M. 
Walker,  J.  L.  Meek,  William  Craitr,  Caleb  Wilkins, 
William  M.  Doty,  and  John  Lai  ison.  Newell,  Meek, 
and  Wilkins  decided  tt)  make  for  the  Columbia  River 
by  the  route  discovered  the  previous  year,  and  already 
spoken  of.  Newell  had  two  wagons,  which  he  had 
taken  as  payment  for  guidinLC  the  Clark  party  from 
Green  Kivor  to  Fort  Hall;  ''  Wilkes  had  another 
which  had  heen  left  by  Walker,  an<l  thesr  they  re- 
sol  v«m1  to  take  with  them.  Ermatinger  approved  the 
piau  aud  purchased  one  of  Ne well's  wagons,  which  he 

KitA  NToiintaiiv*,  Arivica,  Cerro  Colorado,  and  other  parts  of  Arizona.  H^* 
•woji  a  civil  engineer  and  scientist  of  more  than  oniinary  ability  aud  repnta- 
tiott.  The  town  of  Ehrenberff,  Yuma  County,  WM  Ikid  out  by  him  ami 
named  after  liiin.  He  w.is  killed  at  Palm  Spnngi  en  the  Celiforni*  daaert. 
Yuma  Ari&oiui  SeiUitiel,  Feb.  '2li,  \H7S. 

"Funham  gives  a  pathetic  picture  of  one  of  these  dcKcrtcd  monntata 
men,  .Toscph  L.  Meek,  who  afterward  became  as  famous  in  the  Uref^^mi  C(tK)ny 
a«  he  already  was  in  the  mountains.  *  Met  k  win  evidently  very  poor;  he  ha<l 
scarcely  clothing  enough  to  cover  his  iMKly  ;  and  while  Uilking  with  th;; 
fr.it*ty  wiridd  whieh  i*ucke(l  up  the  valley  maAc  him  shiver  like  an  as)>cn  leaf, 
lie  reverted  to  his  desititutu  cumlition,  aud  complained  of  the  injustice  of  his 
loniMr  employers;  the  little  romnnention  ho  Iwd  received  for  the  toils  Aoil 
dangers  he  had  endured  on  their  account,  etc — a  complaint  I  heard  from  every 
trapper  whom  I  met  on  my  jouruuv.'  Tnit^ls,  127-8. 

y  Walker  says  that  tlie  guide  of  the  Clark  party  was  named  Craig,  but  as 
Craig  and  Ncwell  were  together  at  that  time,  the  difTereucc  ia  unim[>nrtaMt. 
Idhave  a  letter  ut  Xuwell's  which  agrees  with  Walker  iu  every  particular  but 

Hur.  Oa.,  Vot.  L  U 
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furnished  with  horses  and  employed  Craig  to  drive, 
thus  becoming  iritorested  in  the  undertaking.  Meek 
was  engaged  to  drive  Newell's  remaining  wagon,  and 
Walker  drove  his  own. 

Loading  the  HttJe  train  with  their  scanty  posses- 
ions, the  party,  having  been  jt lined  at  tiie  last  moment 
by  a  German  named  Nicholas,  set  out  uu  the  5th  of 
August,  and  despite  the  great  difficulties  of  the  road, 
reached  Waiilatpu  in  good  beason,  and  with  the  frames 
of  their  wagons  intact,  though  they  had  been  forced 
to  throw  away  the  beds.** 

Crai^  remained  in  the  upper  countrv  and  settled  at 
Lapwai,  while  Meek,  Newell,  and  Wifkins  proceeded 
to  the  Dalles  on  horseback,  leaving  their  wagons  to 
be  brought  on  at  the  first  opportunity.'^  Newell 
owned  a  few  poor  footsore  cows  which  had  been  left 
by  the  passing  missionaries  at  Fort  Hall,  and  these  he 
drove  with  him  toward  the  Willamette  Vallev. 

Thev  reached  the  Dalles  on  a  Sunday,  and,  fullv 
expecting  a  cordial  reception,  at  once  called  on  tln  ir 
countrymen,  Lee,  Perkins,  and  Carter,  l^ut,  to  their 
surprise,  tlio  doors  were  closed  again;?t  them,  and  no 
oiie  appeared  to  give  them  welcome.  They  encanqird 
at  some  little  distanre  from  the  ^lisslon,  and  were 
shoitly  afterward  visiud  b}^  Cailer,  who  c!xplaine(i 
tliat  he  and  his  friends  did  not  receive  visitors  on 
Sunday;  at  the  same  time  he  hosjiitahly  invited  his 
faniisliino^  countrymen  to  partake  of  a  meal  of  spir- 
itual food  at  the  evening  prayer-meetinLT.  They  went, 
inwardly  cursinj^  rather  than  praying,  and  anmsed 
thofiiselves  with  the  antics  of  Jandreau,  a  lively 
Frenchman  wh<)  a(  r(inij)aTued  them.  This  facetious 
personage  had  no  pai  tlcuhir  love  or  reverence  for  the 
missionaries,  thou-j^h  he  allected  to  ho  suddenly  smitten 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  guilt,  and  kneuiiug 

,Vr?rr?/'«  I^Uer  to  K.  E        Feb.  27,  1807;  Emn/  Letter  />  A.  McKhility, 
Dec.  t»7,  1880. 

^'^  'I  Lis  iliil  not  occur  till  1842,  wlicn  Newell  had  his  taken  to  the  Tualatin 
plains,  it  being  the  lirst  wagon  tliat  crosacd  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacittc 
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down  poured  fortsh  in  tones  of  deep  contrition  wluit 
the  niismonarics,  in  tlieir  iyfiioraiiee  of  tlie  lans;ua<^e, 
took  to  be  a  fervent  prayer.  The  mountain  men, 
liowevor,  reeogniz*;<l  it  to  be  one  of  .Jandrean's  canij>- 
t\vv  stoi-ies,  and  impiously  minified  their  (-oarsc,  smotli- 
i  ivt\  hiuirhter  with  the  rapturous  haiieiujabs  and  amens 
of  tlie  juvacliors.** 

Possibly  the  niouniain  men  would  not  have  thouglit 
the  missionaries  so  churlish  had  thev  better  under- 
fitood  that  the  orthodox  plan  of  settlement  in  those 
days  excluded  from  Oreji^on  the  renegades  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Rocky  Mountains/^  and  scarcely  ad- 
mitteil  the  right  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  western 
states  to  settle  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  Later  in  the 
liistory  it  will  be  seen  hc^w  the  missionaries  succeeded 
in  the  struggle  to  maintain  this  predominance-/^ 

Our  unwelcome  colonists  now  drove  their  stock 
along  the  river  as  far  as  Wind  Kiver  Mountain,  where 
the  natives  assisted  them  in  crossing  to  the  trail  on 
the  north  bank,  down  which  they  continued  until 
opjx>site  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  when  they  re- 
crossed  to  the  south  side,  and  drove  tlie  cattle  through 
the  woody  northern  end  of  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clackamas  below  the  Willamette 
Falls,  where  Newell  and  Meek  arrived  in  December, 
travel-worn,  wet,  hungry,  and  homeless,  and  alto- 
gether bencatli  tho  notice  of  the  missionaries,  who 
very  unwillingly  sold  tliom  a  few  potatoes. 

There  was  now  nothintr  tu  do  but  to  seek  at  Fort 
Vaiirouver  the  relief  denied  by  the  Americans.  The}'' 
easily  obtained  supplies  from  the  tur  company,  whero- 

*  Vidmr*a  Rimr  o/  the  WeM,  282-3 ;  Portland  Herald,  March  3, 1867. 

*^PfUtionqr  JS.1S\  in  ■'^'^  S-  <s.,  11.  Supt.  JltjU.  JOJ. 

It  would  uot  Lie  fair  to  aaaxuuu  tlwt  every  iuiliviUual  Leluiigiug  to  the 
Metbodiat  Mission  was  selfishly  indjjSerent  to  aU  other  classes  ;  bnt  that  the 
misMioiiaries  a.^  :i  iMxly  eiitert;uii'  <l  arn!  jinicti.'^f'l  ».'\i  ln^ivf  smti.iH  nt>,  I  have 
alr«MMly  showa  from  documentary  eviucnce.  There  ia  much  additionni  t  vi- 
deuce  in  the  statements  of  the  western  people  who  came  across  the  pl.iiiis ; 
some  in  long  anec<l«itLS.  others  in  terse  sentences.  See  more  mrticnlurly 
Waitkt*  CrUtquts,  Mis,,  15 ;  Haiier9  iVor.,  M6.,  Hi,  17  ;  MiHio»  iiiuly  Dayn, 
MS.,  2S-6;  Mm*9  WqmL  Ter,,  L  60-1 ;  Nesmiib's  AHdress,  in  Or,  Pmcer 
Amoc,  Tram.,  ISm,  19-22. 
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upon  the}'  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Willametfce 
River,  and  driving  their  cattle  through  storm  and 
mire  to  the  Tualaun  plains,  there  selected  farms,  and 
erected  cabins  for  their  families.  They  were  joined 
soon  after  by  tho  other  mountain  men,  Doty,  Walker, 
Wilkins,  Ebberts,  and  Larison,  foriiiing,  with  tlie  in- 
dependent Presln'terian  niissionaries.  Griffin,  Clark, 
Smith,  and  Littlejohn,  with  their  families,  a  rival  set- 
tlement to  that  on  Chemeketa  plain.** 
■  There  was  an  arrival  Uv  st-a  in  1840  of  an  Ameri- 
can  vessel,  the  Mar yl and,  belongin^j^  to  the  Cushings 
of  Newhurvpoi  t,  witli  whom  Jason  Lee  was  in  cor- 
respondence the  previous  year.     The  Maryland  was 

*^Rolx3rt  Newell  waa  born  nnar  Zant  .svillc,  Ohio,  March  30,  1807.  Hu 
father  removed  to  CHuoinuati  whua  Wiks  a  l;i>l,  au<1  ajiprentioetl  him  toasatl- 
dlor.  The  death  of  his  father  left  him  his  own  iiia.st*  r  whun  about  eigliteen, 
and  to  j;ratify  a  love  nf  {t<lventurc,  he  eii£;a;,'tjil  with  Smith,  Sublette,  ami 
Jackson,  t«)  trau  beaver  in  tlie  Kooky  Mouutaiua.  With  littio  educatiim,  but 
fftir  talants  ana  goml  principles,  h6  contrived  noito  be  ruined  l>y  t\u:  hiwleM 
a-saociatioiis  which  were  fatal  to  so  many.  For  some  trifling  surgical  |»t  rform- 
ances  ill  the  mountains  ho  rcceivetl  the  title  ot  doctor,  which  he  always  re- 
tained. Applegatti  says  of  him:  'He  was  bravo  among  the  bnvwt,  mirthful 
without  Ix'ing  undignified,  jtnideut  aixl  Kiusible,  and  of  unquestioned  ve- 
racity.' He  its  well  spoken  ot  by  Evaua,  in  HUt.  Or.,  MS.,  342-3;  bv  Ebberta, 
iii  hi*  Trnpverg  Li/e,  MS.,  20;  by  Buniett,  in  hia  ReeolleetioHs,  MS.,  i.  115, 
I32-t,  aufl  l)y  other  authoritir-*.  While  in  tliu  motintiiin  lu-  tiwik  to  w  if  • 
a  Nez  Perc«i,  but  in  1840  he  nmrrieti  Miss  U«l>ecca  Newiaau,  ot"  Marion 
Connty,  Oregon.  His  coniMCtion  with  the  early  history  of  the  country  was 
hounniMe.  la  1867  he  removed  to  LewisUm,  IdahOi  where  he  died  Noreuf 
ber  14,  1809. 

Joseph  L.  Meek  WM  a  native  of  Washington  County,  Virginia,  born  in 

1810.    His  mother's  TvaTun  wa«?  W  illc  i-,  of  the  same  family  as  the  wife  of 
president  Polk.    Meek,  however,  grew  uj>  without  education  on  a  Virginia 
iriantation,  and  beinu  troubled  bccaoM  fais  father  eontracted  a  ^xtoh  1  mar- 
riagc,  ran  away  and  jnined  Sublette  at  the  sair!-    tint*'  with  Xew«-ll  and 
Kbberts.    The  friendbhip  formed  between  the  two  youug  adventoreriS  la»U.d 
through  their  lives,  antl  Meek,  who  outlived  Newell  several  yens,  sincerely 
innnrned  him.    Uidike  Newdl,  Moi  k  wa*?  excessively  frolicsome,  and  enjoyed 
Rhoekiug  sedate  people.     W  hile  iiiid<»ubtodly  bravo  and  magriauimous,  ho 
misMed  itmch  of  the  consideration  really  due  bis  exploits,  through  his  haUit 
of  making  light  of  evt:rythiiig,  in.:ludin^  his  owix  feelings  and  act";.  Ho 
l>08se88cd  a  spleadiil  phyHi<[ue,  a  magnetic  presence,  wit,  courtesy,  aad  gen- 
eronity.    His  wife  wa.s  a  Ncz  Pero^,  who  outlived  him.    Ho  dietl  June  20, 
KS7.).   Tif/or'/f  Rmroffh''  W'  t,  -11        BuruetCs  Rcr.  ,,f  a  Phm-fr,  157-01, 
173-4;  HtlL^'>nro  Imii^H'mkid,  Juae  24.  lf>75;  S.  F.  ColK  July  25,  1875;  S.  F. 
PoMf,  Juno  'JJ,  1S75;  Porllmui  Orofoninn,  June  24,  187"':  '>r.  Piontvr  A/inoc^^ 
T,'<im.,  1S7G.    WiUiam  M.  Doty  .lied  June  1872.    C.  M.  Walker  setUed  on 
the  Neatucca  River  in  Tillamook  County.  Or.  Pioneer  ^«*oc.,  Trans.,  1880, 
58.    Ebberts  mentions  John  Kemard,  W.  H.  Graves,  and  one  Severn  as  being 
in  Or.  <rrnt  at  this  time,  and  Oray  meatuMu  C^eorge  Wilki&wm  and  a  man 
name<l  Aitgeicr.  JJufL  Or.,  192. 
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oommAnded  by  John  H.  Couch,  who  came  to  estab- 
lish a  fisheipr  on  the  Columbia.^ 

The  petition  of  the  colonists  forwarded  to  congress 
by  Famham  in  the  winter  of  1839-40  was  followed 
by  a  report  from  Captain  Spauldiiig  of  the  Lausanne, 
in  wliich  tlie  British  fur  coinpanv  was  chariretl  with 
avarice,  cruelty,  despotism,  and  bad  i^t >verninent,  in 
terms  even  more  violent  and  exaggerated  than  Farn- 
liani  bad  ventured  to  u^e/' 

Such  grave  accusiitions,  made  so  boldly  and  re- 
]>eatedly,  at  length  stirred  the  guveruuient  to  .^nnu^ 
show  of  aetinn.  The  se<  l  etarv  of  war  could  not  be  »  \- 
pected  t<»  know  that  the  patriotic  8})anl(lini^^  spt)ke  t>nly 
irom  hearsav,  or  that  all  these  communications  (h  e  w 
their  aspiration  from  the  same- source,  the  ^IrtlxKiist 

issions.  Thi'  I'esult  was,  thei  rfnre,  that  instructions 
were  tlespatched  to  the  coinniander  of  the  Ignited 
St4¥tes  explorin«_<  srjna<lr(tn  in  the  Pacific  to  visit  the 
Columbia  T?lv(  i-,  and  asi  crtain  how  mncli  Lcronnd  really 
existed  tor  the  c(>mj)laints  so  frequently  made  to  con- 
gress concerning  the  hardships  ini|»osed  by  a  foreign 
corporation  upon  citizens  of  the  L  uited  States. 

*'•  McLon>jhli»\  Prinih  P,tf)er>i,  MS.,  2.1  s.  r.  7;  L'r  nn'f  /'/.x./'h  Or.,  272-8. 
<  ntich  wa«  umucct^Mtul  in  this  uudertakitig,  ainl  attcr  haviug  tmhi  his  vc»gol 
at  thf  Hawaiian  Islands,  retarned  to  Newboryporfc,  leaving  in  Oregon  (leorge 
W,  Le  BreU>n,  a  voting  man  nf  int<>llii:<*nct"  ruiii  n-j^jH  ctaliility,  who  settlfl  at 
the  falLi  of  the  Willamette,  ami  attached  himselt  to  the  anti-Hu<lson'M  Biiy 
or  American  Mtsaiotmry  party.  Having  learned  the  condition  of  tnwl«  in  / 
Oregon  an«l  its  n  qnin'tnonta,  Couch  n^tumed  there  in  1842  witli  a  uvsv 
brig,  the  VhentuituH,  named  after  a  (.'hinook  chief  living  opptksiu-  Ast.u  i.i.  .la^l 
l««ving  a  stock  of  gooda  at  (Oregon  City  in  charge  of  Albert  E.  Wii.sun.  wln» 
came  out  in  thr  ffunnmrm,  and  Ixi  Breton,  pnijilovcl  his  vissi  l  in  trade  wiQi 
the  Sandwich  inlands,  had  been  arian^ed  in  the  latornial  treaty  K^tweon 
Jaaoo  Lee  and  King  Kamehameha  III.;  tnc  whole  business  being  tinder  tho 
iiamo  and  auspices  of  Cn-Iiinfi  &  Co.  C<»nch  continued  to  nianagi;  tlie  hazi- 
ness of  Cuahing  4.  Co.  auul  lii47,  when  he  returned  t<»  XewburyiMirt  by  way 
of  China.  In  the  following  year  he  engaged  with  a  company  of  New  York 
fthippinj;  TDorchants  to  take  a  carjo  of  goods  to  Oregon  in  the  bark  M'uhnixi. 
Captain  Flamh  ist  t>ai]ud  \\  \th  Imu  a»  first  ofhoer,  and  took  command  of  tho 
JTadoMM  osi  reaching  Oreuou,  while  Couch  t(X)k  charge  of  the  cargo,  which 
was  placed  in  store  and  b(»1«1  in  Portlari'l.  The  two  captain*  went  into  busi- 
ness together  in  1860,  ami  remained  at  I'urtland  up  to  the  deatli  of  Cnuch, 
April  IS69.  Besides  hia  busiucas,  Couch  owned  a  land  claim  which  pruvnl  a 
source  of  wealth,  being  now  a  jwirt  of  the  city  *>f  Portlan«l.  His  wife  and 
family  came  from  Massachusetts  by  sea  in  lb'>'2.  His  children  were  all 
daughters,  and  the  three  elder  married  Dr  Wilson,  C.  H.  Lcwi.s.  merclUUlt^ 
and  Or  (tlisan,  all  prominent  citizens.  .S'.  F.  BtUletiiu  May  1 
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The  history  of  the  United  States  i'X|>l(>i  iug  expedi- 
tion under  Lieutenant  Wilkes  is  given  in  another 
volume.  It  is  onlv  necessnrv  to  sav  here  that  the 
coluuists  were  not  well  pleased  witli  its  result.  They 
complained  that  Wilkt  s  was  eiitei-tained  with  marks 
of  distinsfiiished  eoiisideration  bv  the  offierrs  of  tlie 
fur  e«)mpany,  and  that  he  did  Ti<>t  see  ailairs  as  the 
colonists  saw  them;  and  when  the  navigatoi*  declared 
openly  that  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  United  States  government  so  long  as 
they  enjoyed  their  present  peace,  prosperity,  and  com- 
fort, the  settlers  were  disgusted.  He  visited,  thv  set- 
tlers averred,  the  American  settlements  west  of  the 
Cascade  ^Mountains,  and  other  of  his  officers  the  in- 
ferior missions,  without  discovering  the  evils  which 
formed  the  subject  of  so  many  petitions  and  reports. 

It  seems  strange  that  since  Jason  Lee  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  the  Willamette  Yalley,  he  should 
only  have  met  Wilkes  by  accident,  when  the  latter 
stumbled  upon  his  camp  at  the  head  of  Sauv^  Isl- 
and.*" After  so  many  appeals  to  the  United  States 
government  for  the  protection  of  its  arms  and  the 
benefits  of  its  jurisdiction,  surely  common  courtes}' 
would  have  dictoted  something  like  a  formal  recep- 
tion. But  in  this  instance,  as  was  his  custom,  Lee 
left  the  execution  of  his  designs  and  the  appearance 
of  res|)onsihility  to  others,  and  set  forth  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  mouth  of  the  Coluinhiu.  If  the  colo- 
nists were  in  the  situation  rei)resented  to  congress, 
he  should  have  been  making  streimous  ctlorts  to  place 
the  facts  belnre  Wilkes.  The  commander  of  the 
Ignited  States  squadron  was  left,  however,  hkr  any 
ordinary  traveller,  to  ut>  whither  he  jileased,  and  to 
fonn  his  own  enni-lusi< >ns.  whieli  were,  in  the  main, 
contrary  to  tli»'  tenor  of  the  memorials  which  occa- 
sioned hia  mquirieii.^^ 

Wlllrx'  Xar.,  iv.  .-Uio. 
*'lt  ia  eaay  to  nve  from  Wilkca'  remarks  on  the  Columbia  River  aud 
the  WiUamette  Valley,  in  vol.  iv.  of  hia  HairaUWf  that  be  w««  well  ui<» 
form«d  of  all  the  caiuea  ct  eoinplunt^  fxom.  the  treataient  of  Eving  Young 
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One  instance  of  so-calk  J  iiijuhtice  Wilkes  took  occa- 
sion to  right.  While  ho  was  still  at  Fort  A'ancouver 
he  received  a  visit  from  three  young  men,  members 
of  a  party  of  eight,  who  were  building  a  schooner  to 
take  them  to  California,  as  they  were  anxious  to  leave 
a  country  where  there  were  no  young  white  women 
to  marry.  The  party  consisted  of  Joseph  Gale,  who 
came  with  Young;  Felix  Hathaway,  the  only  ship- 
carpenter  among  them ;  Henry  Wood,  who  came  to 
Cahfomia  in  1837  with  the  cattle  company;  R.  L. 
Kilbome,  of  the  Peoria  immigrants;  and  Pleasant 
-\rmstrong,  John  Green,  George  Davis,  and  Charles 
Matts,  who  arrived  some  time  between  1838  and  1840. 

The  company  had  obtained  part  of  the  material 
necessary  to  budd  their  vessel,  such  as  iron  and  spikes, 
by  representing  that  they  were  wanted  for  a  ferry-boat 
to  be  used  on  the  Willamette.  To  obtain  ri<|ging  they 
induced  the  French  settlers  to  go  to  Fort  Vancouver 
and  buy  cordage,  pretending  it  was  for  use  in  their 
rude  farm  harnesses.  These  underhand  proceedings 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  McLoughlin,  naturally 
excited  his  suspicions.  How  could  he  know  that 
these  were  not  preparations  for  piracy  on  the  Call- 

to  fh«  report  that  eamum  were  Intried  on  Tongue  Point,  and  from  tlie 

reprcsentationa  of  the  tyranny  an«l  vices  of  the  fur  cntjipany  to  the  phwUngj 
for  Amuhcan  iuJititutiotiH;  for  all  these  subjects  arc  there  brought  up  aud 
anawered.  He  did  not  MyniiNithise  with  Waller's  complaint  of  the  fur  com- 
pany's monojK)ly  of  tnnle,  because  hp  cnuLl  imt  help  feclhif;  that  it  wa* 
*iLUBUit(Hl  to  the  life  oi  a.  niiiisiouary  to  bo  eiitc'riiig  into  tra<ie  of  anv  kind,* 
and  that  eomplaints  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  <  'on^KUty  '  came  wiu  an  ill 
grace  from  the  members  of  a  mis><i<ni  w!io  rxvr  tlaily  receiving  the  kindest  atten- 
tious  and  hospitality  from  its  «>liicen<.'  iiu  visited  some  of  the  nettlers^  and 
was  visited  by  itthers;  dined  with  Father  Blanchet  at  the  Catholic  mission 
on  Fmich  Prairie;  vi^it'  l  M i>  i  ii<_tliy  at  tli>- <>1  I  nii-<><io!i;  cnticisi-d  the  mannrr 
i:i  which  the  Mission  people  Icit  a  patent  thraahiii^-niiicliinu  in  the  middle  ol 
the  roa^l,  'where  it  had  evidently  been  for  a  lon^  tune  totally  neglected,'  and 
mentiom.l  that  a  thminatid  bushels  nf  \vluMt  hailbeen  lost  through  nr;;l<rt  to 
tuirvrst  it,  and  that  al>outall  tliu  Mission  preuiises  there  was  aWeuce  ot  i'ui><ur 
and  li'atnesa, '  which  he  regretted  to  witness/  Hecxiiected  tofindan  Indian 
school,  but  saw  no  natives  except  4  who  were  emiifnyr  l  ?!f'r\-aiit-*  On 
inquiry  he  was  told  that  there  were  about  20  at  the  new  inusiou;  but  when 
be  arrived  there  he  was  informed  that  tlie  pnpils  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
iMHpfctcd.  Ill  slmrt,  lio  found  the  iiiis.sinnartcH  iiit'Trst«'d  in  anything  rather 
than  minsionary  work;  and  espeeially  anxious  uUmt  the  cstabluilimcnt  uf  a 

temporaiy  govemmeat^  which  oe  diaooon^ed.  But  of  thia  I  shall  have  more 
to  eay  hereiEfeer. 
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fornla  coast  1  lie  would  haye  nothing  further  to  do 
with  them,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  they  afterward 
appealed  to  him.  Wood,  who  was  the  least  reputable 
person  in  the  company,  having  given  Edwanis  and 
Young  much  trouble  on  the  way  from  California^  took 
upon  himself  to  intercede  with  McLoughlin,  who 
answered  him  that  without  any  papers  be  was  liable 
to  be  captured  as  a  pirate,  adding:  '*And  how  do  I 
know  tihat  you  do  not  intend  to  become  one?" 

"Well,  doctor,"  replied  Wood,  in  much  excitement, 
"  vou  may  keep  your  paltry  Hanging,  But  remember, 
tsir,  I  have  an  uncle  in  tluj  States,  whom  I  exjKct 
here  shortly,  rieli  enough  to  buy  you  out,  and  bend 
you  all  i)acking." 

It  was  now  McLoughlin's  turn  to  become  excited, 
in  which  condition  he  always  stammered,  or  repeated 
rapidly  the  same  word.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  so  rich  a 
man  as  your  uncle  is  coming  to  this  country.  Who  is 
it,  Mr  Wood  ?  What  s  his  name,  Mr  Wood  i  I  should 
like  to  know  him,  Mr  Wood/* 

His  name  is  Uncle  Sam,  and  I  hope  you  will  know 
him!"  retorted  Wood      he  withdrew.*^ 

When  Wilkes  had  heard  the  story  of  the  young 
men,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  McLougblin, 


isfied  that  all  except  Wood  were  of  good  character, 
he  arranged  witli  McLoughlin,  after  Wood  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  company,  to  furnish  them  the  requi- 
site stores,  chains,  anchors,  and  rigging  to  complete 
the  Star  of  Oregon.  He  gave  them  a  sea-letter,  and 
the  first  American  vessel  constructed  of  Or^on  tim- 
ber made  a  successful  voyage  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Gale.  She  was  there 
sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  cattle,  which  were 
driven  to  Oregon  the  following  year,  most  of  the 
company  deciding  to  return  and  settle  permanently  in 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

AjyK.;,;f-  '-'  I  r  / N  nfj/i^t.,  MS.,  29-30.   TliM ttoTy  fh« dootoT  lued  oftsa 


ship-yard.    Becoming  sat- 
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The  loss  of  tbe  Pmcoek  inside  of  the  bar  eave 
Wilkes  a  bad  opinion  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cohim- 
bia  River,  and  his  a<;count  from  first  to  last,  being 
anything  but  flatteriiio:  to  tlie  coiniiicrcial  prospec  ts  of 
the  country,  was  particularly  displeasing  to  those  who 
Mc're  endeavoring  to  encouraLTe  trade.  Finally,  if 
anything  may  be  certainly  km  w  u  from  Wilkes'  re- 
jx>rt  of  the  colony,  or  the  colonist's  opinion  of  Wilkes, 
it  is  that  lie  considered  his  visit  uncalled  for,  from  a 
political  jiMint  of  view,  and  that  they  felt  themselves 
badly  ticatc<l  because  that  was  his  opinion.** 

Late  in  An^nist  a  company  was  organized  by  Lieu- 
tonant  Emmons  of  Wilkes'  expedition  for  an  overland 
explorinLC  tour  to  California.  The  party  consisted  of 
eighteen  officers  and  men,  a  number  of  the  settlers, 
and  certain  immigrants.'"" 

Wilkes  remained  in  the  country  until  October,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  lost  Feawck  by  cliartering  the 
Thomas  H,  Ferhrns,  an  American  vessel  which  anived 
in  the  riv(  r  with  a  eai^o  of  liquor.  To  prevent  its 
being  sold  to  the  Indians,  the  cargo  had  been  pur- 
chased by  McliOUghlin,  who  also  bought  the  chaH;er; 
the  latter  he  now  sold  at  a  low  figure  to  Wilkes*  who 
changed  the  vessel's  name  to  the  Oree/on.'^ 

He  sailed  for  California  on  the  5th,  leaving  of  his 
command  but  one  person,  a  negro  cook  named  Saul, 
who  deserted  when  the  Peacock  was  wrecked,^  and 
settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

^*(irtitf  <  lli^t.  Or.,  204  ;  Siran^  NoHhwfMf  ConM,  377. 

■^Tlie  imiuigrants  were  Joel  P.  Walker,  his  wife,  sister,  three  sons,  and 
two  (laiitfhteri,  who  arrived  in  Oregon  the  jn  cvimis  autumn;  and  Burrows, 
wife  anT  .liil.!:  ^\';lrf^t•llls.  wife  and  child:  .111. 1  one  Xiohols.  wlm  T  think 
iro.-,se«l  thf  rniitinLiiL  with  Bidwella  L'alifurnia  coniimny  ui  16^11  },ir  its 
Fiirt  Hall.  Hie  nettlen  who  went  to  California  with  Kmmmis  werr  Henry 
W«H»<1,  Calviu  Tilibetti,  and  Henry  lilaok,  who  came  to  (>n>g(«n  in  J^S4<),  and 
Molair  and  .huuus.  Tihljetta  retunu  ■!  w  ith  cattle  in  liS4"J,  prohahly  joining 
Gale's  pvty. 

Lre  tiHtl  Fronfif  Or.,  Mrljouijhlin'ft  Pnt-itfe  Pft^yern,  MS.,  *2d  ser.  4; 
Fant/mni'/t  7'm»v/.<i,  452-H;  U'/Zit-w'  Jt'ui:,  U.  Explor.  Lx.,  v.  121.  8ctt  albo 
Ui»t.  \orthi(V'f  <'in't,  this  series. 

""'S  uil  \v;i-  liiiiy  know  11  iu  Oregon  the  mn«t(  i  (it  a  rraft.  n  oros«  lir-twrr'u 
n  dtiiiuat;  junk  autl  a  luiu-anil-aft  schooner,  wiiicli  jditd  In  tui  t  u  Afjiori.i  uud 
Cathlaniet,  carrying  p<issen gen,  Uve'Stock,  and  other  fresgitt,  ami  snpplymg  a 

neceaMty  in  tb«  mrly  development  of  the  conntry*  Overland  Monthlff,  xiv.  272L 
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The  year  1841  was  remarkable  for  brief  visits  of 
exploration,  rather  than  for  any  enlaigement  of  the 
American  colony.  While  Wilkes  was  still  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  Sir  Geoi^e  Simpson,  governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  s  territories  in  North  America, 
arrived  at  that  post,  having  travelled  from  Mon- 
treal in  twelve  weeks,  the  whole  journey  being  made 
in  canoe  and  saddle."  The  princi^  objects  of  his 
visit  to  the  coast  were  the  inspection  of  the  fort  at 
Stikeen,  leased  from  the  Bussian  American  Company, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  San  Francisca 
After  spending  a  week  at  Vancouver  he  proceeded  to 
Stikeen,  and  was  back  again  at  the  fort  by  the  22d  of 
October. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Sir  George's  return  to 

Vancouver,  the  French  explorer  Duflot  de  Mofras 
arrived  at  that  post  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the 
company's  bark  Cowlitz.  In  1839  Mofras,  then  an 
attache  of  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid,  had  been 
scut  by  his  government  to  join  the  k  ij^atioii  at  Mexico 
with  s|)ecial  instructions  to  visit  tlnj  north-western 
portion  of  Mexico,  togethur  witli  Calitornia  and  Ore- 
gon, to  report  on  their  acct  ssibility  to  French  com- 
merce, and  to  learn  something  of  the  guogra[>hy  of 
the  ciiuntrv/'*^  Such,  at  least  was  the  ostensible  pur- 
]>osu  of  Mofras'  mission,  though  there  were  some  who 
suspected  lum  of  playing  the  s|)y  for  his  go\  erniuent. 
Sir  (h'orge  was  of  this  opinion,  and  he  took  no  |>.'iins 
to  coiiceal  it,  wlndi  so  liui't  the  Frencliman  s  a///oar 
jjnijtn  that  lie  insisted  upon  paying  for  his  passage  in 
the  Ccirlifz  and  defraying  all  otlier  personal  ex])enses. 
Xevertheless  it  is  possible  tliat  Sinijtson's  a[)prehen- 
sions  were  not  wholly  groundless,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  Mofras'  personal  sentiments  were  concerned;  for  the 
latter  in  his  writinjjs  concludes  a  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  Question  with  tlie  hope  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians might  throw  oil'  the  liated  English  yoke  and 

^  Siinmoii'a  ynr.,  i.  1-172. 
^^Jiq/ras,  Explore,  i  preface,  38-74. 
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establish  a  new  France  in  America,  extending  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  l^acitic,  or  at  lua«t  a  bover- 
eign  state  in  the  federal  union." 

Simpson  also  s})eeulate(i  upon  the  future  of  tlie 
Canadian  colony,  of  whose  trade  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  assured,  aiid  remarked  that  tlic  Amer- 
ican colony  alsi>  was  in  a  great  measure  ck  pendent 
up(»n  the  company.  But  tlie  rei)resentativos  of  two 
g<!VeniuieMts.  and  one  eor])oration  almost  ofjual  to  a 
soN  erei^iitv,  wlio  visited  Ore^^on  tliis  year,  all  reported 
favorahly  upon  the  moral,  social,  and  material  condi- 
tion of  the  colonists.^  About  the  end  of  November 
Simpson  and  Mofras  both  sailed  from  Oregon  for  San 
Francisco  Bay,  In  the  haik  Cowlitz,  accom|3anied  by 
McLoughlin  and  his  dau^htt-r,  Mrs  Rae,  wlm  was 
going  to  join  her  husband,  William  Glen  Kae,  in 
charge  of  the  new  post  of  the  company  at  Yerba 
Buena. 

Just  before  Simpson's  departure  there  arrived  in 

*^  MnfniA,  Ervhr.,  i.  294;  Greenhow  to  Falconer,  0}  SottUL  Qtutrt.  Review, 

rr.  2! 8;  Dwinelle's  Speech,  5,  in  Plnneer  Sketches. 

**  Simpson  cstiinuteil  the  whole  population  of  the  Willamette  Valley  in 
American  and  French,  at  500  mouIh,  (iO  Canadians  and  others  with  In- 
dian wives  and  half-hreeil  families,  and  (>5  American  fiiniilit  :-,.  A'-w..  i.  241). 
Spaulding  gave  the  nund^er  of  American  colonists  at  7u  t  umUeji.  J.'lh  i  'owj,^ 
gf/  SfMM.,  Sfii.  R*^.  8,10.  Wilkes  gave  the  lumibers  «.(  white  families  at 
alioiit  GO.  He  also  hn9  the  TinnilKT  of  rattle  iii  tlic  Will.iiufttt;  Villi^y  at 
JU.OUO,  worth  310  a  IivmI  w  ild,  .md  much  more  ior  iiiilch  cuh^  or  uork  oxen. 
This  estimate  of  the  richc-  of  the  colonists  in  cattle  is  probaMy  too  high* 
though  some  herds  had  lutn  diivfii  from  California  since  1837.  Simpson 
placeil  the  number  of  cattle  at  3,000,  horses  at  TjOO,  l>eside8  JUi  uncount.  d 
inultitu<le  of  hogs.  Even  the  lower  estimate  would  give  an  average  i  t  J4 
cattle,  4  horses,  and  pli  ntv  of  pork  to  i>  u  h  family.  Simji-ou  also  stilted  the 
wheat  raised  in  ]b4i  t»»  l>c  3.'»,00U  lm»iiels  lr(»m  120  farms  or  al»out  300  bu.shcU 
to  each  farm,  with  a  due  projjortion  of  oats,  barley,  pease,  and  jKttat<»es.  The 
price  of  will-  it  in  IMl,  after  the  I'liijf^t  Sound  (  'onn>riiiy  had  opon^  il  it  -  farm 
oa  the  C'owlit/,  was  02^  cents  jxir  l>«sh«i,  lor  whicii  anything  c.\ct;pL  spirits 
coald  be  <lrawn  from  the  company's  stores,  at  M  i>eT  cent  advjuice  on  London 
cost.  'Tlii.-i  is  suppoBCil,' siiys  \\'ilkes,  *<dl  things  tiiken  into  considt  i  ition, 
t<>  be  equal  to  $1. 1'2  per  bushel;  but  it  is  ilithcult  for  tlie  settlem  so  to  under- 
stand it,  and  they  are  by  no  means  satistie«l  with  the  rate.  Nnr.  U.  S.  Kn,U>r. 
K-r.,  iv.  fftKl;  Sinipmn's  .V";  . ,  i.  L*oO.  TIu)  wages  of  mechanics  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valk-y  w  ere  ^li.oO  to  5s3  a  day,  commuu  laborera  ^1,  anil  both  ditHeult 
to  procure  at  these  prices.  It  could  not  reaeonahly  be  said  that  under  theae 
cnn<litions  tin-  colonists  wnro  jiutffHn;:  any  severe  harrl^hips.  Fur  otlur 
aocouAts  of  the  coluuy  at  this  time,  see  A\icolai/  H  Or.  I'er.:  iHnndnin  Hint. 
Ctuk.  Ch.  in  Or.;  Evana,  in  Or.  Pkmeer  Ataoc.,  Tram.,  1877;  Bond,  in  g7th 
CoMff.,  $d  Sen.,  Sen.  Sept.  830. 
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Oregon  a  company  of  twenty-three  families,  or  about 
sixty  persons,  from  the  Ked  River  settlement,  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company 
to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company.  They  had  left  Red  River  about  the  first 
of  June  with  carts,  of  which  each  family  had  two,  and 
with  bands  of  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs.  The  men  and 
boys  rode  on  horseback,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  conveyed  in  the  carts  with  the  household  goods. 
The  whole  formed  a  procession  of  more  than  a  mile  in 
leno;th.  They  started  twenty-eight  days  in  advance 
of  Simpson,  who  passed  them  at  Fort  Carlton,  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
October  at  Ni squally,"  where  it  was  desi<^ned  they 
should  settle.  But  soon  discovering  the  iiitV  rior  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  in  that  reficion,  tliev  neai  lv  all  removed 
to  the  Willamette  Valley,  to  the  great  disappc^intment 
of  McLougliliii  ail  J  other  members  of  the  l^uget  Sound 
Company.^ 

The  failure  of  the  Red  River  st'ttloi  s  to  rriiiain  on 
the  lands  of  the  Puget  Sound  Coiiii>aiiy  defeated 
whatev(T  ]>olitical  design  the  formation  ol'  that  organ- 
ization fax  oi  cd,  and  during  the  year  after  their  amval 
added  a  considerable  uuinber  to  the  Willamette  settle- 
ments. 

^'Oray,  in  Or.,  288,  plarcs  tln^  arrival  of  the  Reil  River  iinmigr;itit,s 

at  Fort  C'olville  in  September  lS4"i,  ono  year  aft«r  they  J^w^sed  that  place. 
O«orge  T.  Allan,  a  clerk  of  the  company  at  Vunooaver«  who  accom|NUiieil 
Siinp-oii  1(1  the  Sandwich  Islaiulj^,  wt nt  to  (  oh  il!e  t<»  meet  them  before  Sir 
(icorge  retunieil  imiit  Stikeen.  Jtofjertn'  liffnllt  rtioM,  MS.,  70;  Tolmie  h  Pwjrt 
Soitndt  MS.,  24;  Evans'  Pnyallup  AddreM.  in  A'*^*  Taooma  Ijfttjf-r,  July  9, 
1880.  Sitnp'^nn  speaks  of  treating  tboir  pniilf.  a  (  Vit,  to  a  short  trip  on  the 
steamer  JSr>ii\-r,  on  tho  sound,  while  he  was  at  N'ia<|ually  in  Oct.  IMI.  -Vffr., 
i.  241. 

Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  party,  ^a}"  that  '  the  treatmrnt  they  receh  td  from 
Dr  McLoughlin  Wiw  such  that  alter  having  Iniea  iivirly  htarved  uiuier  the 
paternal  care  of  that  gentleman,  they  all  went  over  to  the  Americiin  Mttlemeat 
«if  till'  Willamette  Valley.'  Ihul>i»n\'^  linif  ('"'/ij-mi/,  14.  This  is  more  thrm 
even  virty  can  ind<»rse,  M'ho  saya  tiiat  to  hia  certam  knowledge  McLoughlm 
extended  to  the  Red  liivcr  sottlew  every  facility  within  his  power;  but  that 
other  It  iiling  meml^eraof  tin- (nmpany  were domineeriiiL'  rind  tyrannical,  which 
wan  liiti  caii.se  ('f  their  leaving  the  suppo^d  English  {Kirtion  of  thv  territory. 
Jfitf.  Or.,  30.  Applegate,  in  nls  marginal  notes  on  Gray  h  history,  ^ays:  *The 
Rt  li  Tviv.T  St  tllpr-  nrule  no  complaint  of  ill  treatment,  but  removed  from  the 
kound  to  the  W'lilamettti  becHusti  of  the  superiority  of  the  soil  and  cUiuato.' 
Lee  and  Froet  give  the  same  rooaon.  Or.,  216^ 
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THE  SUB-INDIAN  AGENT'S  COMPANY 
1842-1646. 

The  Eptect  or  Lee's  Letter  to  Cushino. — WnrrE  Vi.sixa  Washington— 
Planh  of  TiiK  '  Friem>s  op  Ohmov ' — Whiti  u  Appointed  Suii< 
Ikdiah  Aoxmt  won  Orboon^Hb  Bazbks  a  Larob  Compaky  of  Em* 

ORAKTR — ^XbCIDBNTM  OF  THE  JoURNKT — ^A  CASttMB  MABMimB — DiMIBN- 

woNs  IN  Camp — Tjie  Halt  at  Fort  Laiamie — Tue  Siorx  Take  a 
Ham>— Fort  Hall  is  Reached — Reception  by  thk  M ivsiovauiks— 
White  and  the  Colonists — Disgusted  Immiurant8— McLouuulin 
TO  the  Re^ue — Hastings  Lkads  a  Party  to  Californla. 

The  return  to  Oregon  of  Elijah  White,  some  two 
years  after  his  quarrel  with  Jason  Lee  had  sent  him 

to  the  States  in  dii>gust,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  return  was  peculiar,  inas- 
much as  it  was  destined  that  the  man  who  had  prac- 
ticallv  been  the  means  of  (h'lvin«;  liiin  out  of  the 
country  in  diss^race  should  olunUrily  be  the  means 
of  bringing  hlni  back  in  lionor.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Lee  w  i  <»te  to  Cushiug  in  January 
1839,  lie  urged  that  tlie  settlers  and  Indians  in  Ore- 

fon  sadly  needed  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
^nitc<l  States,  and  suggested  that  if  a  suitable  person 
should  l)c  sent  out  as  civil  magistrate  and  governor  of 
the  territory,  the  settlers  would  sustain  his  authority.' 
There  can  be  little  douht  that  Lee  hoped  for  the 
appointment  hiuiself;  certainly  nothing  was  further 
from  his  desire  than  that  AVhite  should  get  it. 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  at  tlie  time,  but 
it  wa»  carefully  kept  in  mind  by  those  persons  in  the 

*£Sth  Coug.f  3d  SeM.f  H.  jRrpl.  101,  SnpplanKtU,  4. 
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States  who  were  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Oregon. 
It  was  not  until  the  Lamamie  had  returned  and  Cap- 
tain Spaulding  had  presented  hb  report  according  to 
the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  missionaries, 
that  the  'Friends  of  Oregon'  began  to  regard  Lee's 
Tiroposition  as  feasible.  But  where  were  they  to  find 
the  man  for  their  poipose?  It^as  desimble  that  the 
prospective  governor  should  be  thorou<^lily  familiar 
with  Oregon  afikirs,  and  as  such  Ijee  himself  would 
probably  have  been  the  first  choice;  but  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  they  wanted  their 
candidate  on  the  spotj  in  order  that  lie  luisrht  person- 
ally jik-ad  his  cause  with  the  LjovurnuiLnt,  and  also 
that  lie  niifi^ht  tak*;  direction  of  aa  emigrant  scheme 
which  they  had  in  coiitcuiplation. 

In  Tannarv  I84i^  AVhite,  who  had  for  a  year  past 
been  living  at  liis  old  home  in  Lansing,  chanced  to 
vis^it  New  York,  and  while  there  called  on  Fry  and 
Faniliani,  owners  of  the  L<iiis(unie,  to  whom  he  was 
favorahlv  krunvn.  Here  was  the  vci  v  t'i^^VL  the  Friends 
of  Oreijoii  net  (led.  J  n  the  consultation  which  fallowed, 
it  was  arranged  tliat  White  should  proceed  at  once  to 
Washington.  He  shortly  afterward  set  out,  armed 
with  introductory  letters  fn)m  persons  of  note  to  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  Webster,  nnd  Upsher.  On  reaching  the 
ca[)ital,  he  was  presented  to  Senator  Linn  of  Missouri, 
J.  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  and  other  high  offi- 
cials who  were  interested  in  the  Oregon  Question,  and 
disposed  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  the 
colonists  by  adopting  Leo's  suggestion  to  send  out 
a  person  to  act  as  governor  and  Indian  agent,  though 
they  recognized  the  fact  that  the  commissioning  of 
such  an  official  was,  under  the  existing  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  a  matter  of  much  delicacy. 

The  plan  was  only  partially  successful  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  government  decided  that  as 
the  United  States  made  pretensions  to  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  might  venture  to  send  a  sub-Indian  agent 
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into  the  country  to  look  afler  the  intercourse  between 
the  natives  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 

as  t<)  the  office  of  civil  majo^istrate  or  governor,  that 
was  a  commission  the  president  was  not  prepared  to 
issue;  tliough  tlic  settlers,  if  they  fht)se  to  do  so, 
could  l)y  mutual  consent  sustain  the  sub-Indian  agent's 
claim  to  l>e  reffardi-d  as  a  raajjistrate  auionof  them 
without  definite  authority  from  the  United  vStates. 

All  this  having  been  explained  to  White,  he  was 
coniuii.^sioned  sub-Indian  agent,  with  a  salary  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  guaranty  that  if 
Linn's  bill,  then  before  congress,  passed,  his  pay  should 
be  raised  to  the  full  pay  of  an  Indian  agent,  or  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  He  was  also  verbally  given  permis- 
sion to  draw  upon  government  funds  for  the  pa^nnent 
of  necessary  expenses  in  tlie  dischai^e  of  his  duties.^ 
His  instructions  were  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to 
Or^on»  but  to  proceed  at  once  overland,  using  by  the 
way  every  reasonable  efibrt  to  induce  emigrants  to 
accompany  him.  On  reaching  home  the  doctor  ar- 
ranged his  ai&irs,  and  having  been  joined  l  y  tw  o  of 
his  neighbors,  and  two  sons  of  Thomas  McKay,  p?b- 
ceeded  westward,  making  known  his  desire  to  raise  a 
company  for  Oregon  wherever  he  went,  by  advertis- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  and  occasionally  lecturing  to 
interested  audiences.*  At  St  Louis  everything  relat- 
ing to  Oregon  was  heard  with  attention,  and  the 
farther  he  progressed  in  the  direction  of  Independence, 
the  fonuer  recruiting  rendezvous  of  the  now  disbanded 
fur  companies,  the  greater  was  the  interest  evinced 
From  this  latter  place  White  made  excursions  through 
the  country,  travelling  over  the  counties  of  Jackson 
and  Platte,  from  which  a  large  number  of  iuunig rants 

'  Sec  l>in  for  relief  of  Elijah  WTiito,  ami  report  of  oommittee  of  the  lonato 

dat.  'l  Fi  l)  2,  lH4n,  in  ]\'/„f>  'M  Cottrite  View,  (34-4i. 

*  White  gjveu  the  following  ghmpso  of  his  emigration  efforts:  *La«t  night 
■n  the  fither  appointments  were  tftken  up  t*)  hear  oie  lecture  on  Ore^^on,  and 
sii  the  weather  was  fine  and  travelling  [jcu  i,  tlie  nohle  church  was  tilleil,  the 

tulpit  lineti  with  ministers  ot  all  detioinuiatinns^  au<l  I  talked  an  hour  and  a 
ah  with  all  my  migbt'  Tea  Ym  m  Or*,  142^$  WhUe'M  Early  OovenmaiL 
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was  gained,  while  others  appeared  at  £hn  Oroyey  the 
apix>inted  rendezvous  twenty  miles  south-west  of  In- 
dependence^  who  had  come  from  Illinois  and  Arkansas, 
so  that  by  the  14th  of  May  one  hundred  and  twelve 

persons  were  assembled,*  fifty-two  being  men  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.* 

White's  company  was  not  so  favorably  circum- 
staiicud  as  those  which  had  preceded  it  and  had  trav- 
elled under  the  protection  of  the  American  Fur 
Comi)any.  He  says  tliat  his  heart  sank  when  he 
began  to  realize  what  he  had  undertaken;  and  that  it 
was  not  made  more  buoyant  when  Subk'tte  assured 
him  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  organizing 
and  governing  such  a  hirge  |)arty,  and  in  conducting  it 
successfully  such  a  distance  through  a  wilderuess  in- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  these  emigrants  from  afar  came  at  the  doctor's 
call.  Probably  they  lia<l  already  l>egiin  to  move  ia  the  dirc^ctioa  of  Oregon, 
and  heanog  of  Wiuts's party,  joioedit  for  mdety.  Xhia ofinioii ia rastained 
by  Crawford. 

^Iheir  names  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Boggs,  Gabriel  Brown,  William 
Brown,  James  Brown,  Hugh  Bums,  G.  W.  Bellamy,  Bar  nam,  Winston, 
Beunctt,  Vandeman  Bennett,  Bailey,  Bridges,  Nathaniel  Crocker,  Nathan 
Coombs,  Patrick  Clark,  Alexander  Copeland,  Medorum  Crawford,  A.  N. 
Coats,  James  Coats,  John  Itearam,  John  Daubenbiss,  Samuel  Davis,  Allen 
Davy,  John  Force,  James  Force,  Foster,  Joseiih  Gibbs,  Girtmao,  Lansfonl 
W.  Hastings,  John  Uo&tctter,  J.  M.  Hudspeth,  Hardin  JonMy  Columbia 
Lancaster,  Keuben  Lewis,  A.  L.  Loveioy,  8.  W.  Moss,  J.  L.  Morrison,  John 
McKay,  Alexander  McKay,  l>utch  Paul,  Walter  Pomeroy,  J.  H  Perry, 
Dwight  Pomeroy,  J.  R.  Robb,  T.  J.  Shadden,  Owen  Sumner,  Andrew  Smiu, 
A.  V.  Smith,  Darling  Smith,  A.  Towner,  Joel  Turuham,  David  W^eaton, 
£lijah  White.  Of  these,  10  hatl  families,  as  follows;  Galiriel  Brown,  Mr 
Bennett,  James  Force,  Mr  Girtman,  Columbia  Lancaster,  Walter  Pomeroy, 
J.  W.  Perry,  T.  J.  Shadden,  Owen  Sumner,  and  Andrew  Smith.  But  Has- 
tings gives  the  force  of  armed  men  as  SO;  and  Fr<*niout  as  04.  Crawford  nays 
the  whole  number  of  emigrants  was  105.  The  largest  number  given  by  au^ 
authority  is  IGO.  Lovejoy  says  abont  70  wcro  aMo  to  Btaiid  guard,  ^^lite  s  * 
statement  that  there  were  112  persons  in  the  couiuaiiy  when  it  c»rganizcd.  and 
that  this  number  was  aagmented  on  the  road  untu  it  rwohed  125,  is  probably 
the  most  reliable,  and  agrees  with  the  account  given  in  Z.<r  and  Frtwf'^i  Or., 
257.  McLouKhlin,  iu  his  I'rivale  Papers^  MS.,  2d  ser.  7,  puts  the  number  at 
137,  but  lu  prohably  includes  a  party  of  mountain  men  who  joined  the  emi- 
grants at  Ft'it  l>aramie.  The  authorities  on  the  subject  are:  White'*  Ten 
Years  in  Or.,  144;  White's  Emujnition  to  Or.,  MS.,  lb;  JStromjs  llisL  Or., 
MS.,  33;  JhislinyH  Or.  and  CaL,  G;  Craw/ord'ff  M i.-i!iwnarie»t  MS.,  20;  Z^ooe- 
jot/s  Foitmiimo/  l^>rf!n>,d,  MS.,  4;  Bennett's  Narrative,  in  San  Jos^  Ptoiieer, 
May  2G  and  June  2,  1S77.  Gray  gays  thuru  were  42  tauiiiics,  and  maketi  the 
whole  number  (rf  person.^  Ill,  liiit  only  names  two  of  them.  Ht«L  Or.,  212. 
The  namvs  of  many  r>f  the  athilt  cmijirants  must  have  been  fnr<:ott«n,  tbo 
registtT  havmg  bi  t  n  luat  after  the  duatli  <if  the  secretary,  JS.  v.  rocker,  sooa 
after  ruacliing  Or*  guii.  Mrs  Ann  Perry,  wife  of  J,  W*  Fttzy,  d&Ml  ilL  JlUM 
im,  aakm  Wtxklif  Farmer,  July  \ 
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fested  with  hostile  Indians  triU  s :  but  Sublette  gave 
valuable  advice  with  regard  to  outtit  and  regulations.* 
The  train  of  eighteen  large  Pennsylvania  wagons, 
with  a  long  procession  of  horses,  pack-mules,  and  cat- 
tle, set  out  on  the  15th|  White  having  been  elected  to 
the  command  for  one  month  from  the  time  of  starting. 
According  to  the  regulations,  camp  was  made  at  four 
o'clock  every  afternoon  when  wood  and  watcT  were 
convenient.  After  the  wagons  had  been  drawn  up 
so  as  to  form  a  circular  enclosure,  the  animals  were 
turned  loose  to  feed  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
brought  in  and  tethered  to  stakes  set  about  the  camp. 
Every  family  had  its  own  fire,  and  prepared  meals  m 
its  own  fashion.  The  evening  was  spent  in  visiting, 
singing,  and  whatever  innocent  amusement  suggested 
itself.  The  women  and  children  slept  in  the  covered 
wagons,  and  the  men  under  tents  on  the  ground.  A 
guiurd  was  stationed  at  night,  and  at  the  dawn,  at  a 
given  signal,  every  one  arose  and  went  about  his  duties, 
the  catue  being  collected  while  breakfast  was  being 
prepared.  When  all  were  ready,  the  wagon  which 
had  taken  the  lead  the  previous  day  was  sent  to  the 
rear,  so  that  each  in  rotation  should  come  to  the 
firont. 

In  this  manner  all  progressed  amicably  until  the 

*The  T«Mlatioiu  adopted  were  mibetaDtially  as  foUowBt  That  every  male 

fiver  IS  vt  iirs  of  aue  should  be  provided  with  one  mule  or  Jiorsv,  or  wagon 
conveyance;  should  have  one  gun,  3  pouud«  of  powder,  12  pouuiLs  of  lead, 
1,000  cape,  or  ■oitafale  Binta,  50  pounds  of  flo«ir  or  meal,  90  ponnds  of  bacon, 
and  a  snit-'iMtj  jiroportiou  of  provisions  for  women  andchilan  n;  tint  Wliitt- 
should  «how  hia  ofiioial  apjpfuntmcnt;  tliat  thej^  ulcct  a  captain  for  ono  mouth; 
tiuit  tiiere  be  elected  a  seientifio  corps,  to  cofunst  off  three  pmons,  to  keep  a 
recorrl  of  overj'thing  conrcrning  the  roail  anfl  jonmey  that  Tni^ht  be  usi-ful  to 
eoveniment  or  future  emigrants.  This  corps  consisted  of  C.  Lancaster,  L.  W. 
Hastings,  and  A.  L.  Tx)vejoy.  James  Coats  "was  electef!  nilot,  and  Nathaniel 
Crockt-r  ^LiTttary.  Moroover  it  wa^i  ordered  that  H.  numa  be  aj)j>oint<«(l 
blacksuuth,  with  power  to  choose  two  othern,  and  aUo  to  call  to  aid  thc^ 
force  of  the  oompaay ;  that  John  Hofibtetter  be  appointed  master  wagon  -makeri^ 
with  like  |iowcr;  that  tt;f  -  iptain  appoint  a  master  roa<l  aiul  l)ri>!^'i  tmilJor, 
with  like  powers;  that  a  code  of  laws  be  draughted,  and  submitted  tu  the  cum- 
pany,  and  that  tiiey  be  enforced  by  reprimand,  fines,  and  final  banishment; 
that  there  l>o  no  profane  swearing,  obscene  ronvcrs.itiou,  or  immoral  conduct 
allowed  m  the  company,  on  pain  of  expuLuon;  that  the  uaiuea  of  ttvery  man, 
woman,  and  ebQd  ue  registered  by  the  ■eeretary.  While*§  Tm  Tmr%  im  Or.^ 
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coin]>any  had  tunied  off  from  tlie  Santa  Fo  trail  in  a 
iiorth-westerlv  directioa  to  the  rrossingr  of  the  Kansas 
Kiver.  At  this  point  White  startled  the  company 
by  officially  recommending  that  all  the  dogs  in  camp 
be  forthwith  killed  lest  they  should  go  mad  ujx)n  the 
arid  plains  which  they  were  now  approaching.  King 
Herod'a  edict  anent  the  slaughter  of  the  umooentB 
could  scarcely  have  called  forth  a  louder  wail  of 
lamentfitioa  from  the  mothers  of  Judea  tlian  was 
evoked  from  the  women  and  children  of  White's 
party  by  this  proposed  immolation  of  their  canine 
pets  and  companions.  Many  of  the  men,  too,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  sacrifice ;  and  although  when 
it  came  to  a  vote  most  of  them  yielded  to  their  leader's 
yrishf  yet  the  measure  was  so  unpopular  tliat  it  con- 
tributed largely  to  tlie  election  of  L.  W.  Hastings  as 
captain  at  the  end  of  the  first  month/ 

At  this  same  camp  CSolumbia  Lancaster  lost  a  child, 
and  as  the  mother  was  ill,  the  disheartened  parents 
turned  back  to  Platte  City,  their  starting-point.  The 
Kansas  Kiver,  the  South  Platte,  and  other  deep  fords 
wore  made  by  placing  boards  across  the  tops  of  the 
wagon-boxes,  on  which  the  load  was  fastened,  while 
above  were  perched  the  women  and  children.  Soon 
after  passing  the  South  Fork,  the  company  \ras  over- 
taken by  Stephen  H.  L.  Meek,  a  brother  of  J.  L.  Meek, 
then  in  Oregon,  and  one  Bishop,  who  was  travelling  for 
his  health. 

After  Hastings  was  elected  to  succeed  White,  har- 
mony no  longer  prevailed.  The  determination  of  the 
new  connnander  to  "govern  and  not  he  governecr' * 
divided  the  party  into  two  factions,  who  luarehed  in 
ae{)arate  colunnis  till  Fort  Laramie  was  reached  on 
the  20d  of  J une.  Here  they  spent  a  week  in  refitting, 
and  during  that  time  yir  Bissonette,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  post,  managed  to  bring  about  a  reunion  by 

^  Lnrijoi/'n  Purilnnd,  MS.,  3.  It  appears  tliat  after  all  the  uieaaurc  woa 
onlv  partially  carrie<l  out. 

'^ha^tiuy'  Or»  ami  CaL,  6,  9. 
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m^ing  that  the  company  would  need  its  full  strength 
whOe  passing  through  the  hostile  tribes  between 
Laramie  and  Fort  Hall. 

As  the  cini;^rants  were  told  that  it  would  l>c  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  tlicir  oxen  and  wajifons  tlirouirh 
to  Oregon,  many  sold  or  exchanged  them  for  horses, 
tlie  ailvautage  being  generally  on  the  side  of  the  tort 
]>(  o{)h».'  They  also  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions, 
I'ur  vvliicli  they  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
pint  for  Hour  an<l  a  dollar  a  pound  for  colfce  and  sugar. 
Before  leaving  Laramie  the  company  was  joined  by 
F.  X.  Mattliii  u  and  half  a  dozen  Canadians,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  fur  company  east  of  the 
liocky  Mountiiiiis,  and  were  now  going  to  s''ttle  in 
Oregon.  Tliey  had  few  supplies,  but  depended  on 
game  for  subsistence.'^ 

The  company  had  now  no  guide  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  Coats'  kiiowlcdi^^e  of  the  country  ex- 
tending no  farther  than  Fort  Laramie ;  but  they  had 
hardly  proceeded  a  mile  from  that  post  before  they 
met  Bridger  and  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  fur  companies, 
the  former  being  on  bis  way  to  the  States  with  a  laige 

*  1  hey  disposed  of  thuir  wagoiis  and  catUe  at  the  fort;  Belling  them  at  tho 
priovA  tliey  had  paiil  in  the  States,  and  teking  iaaxduui^  cotlV  u  ami  sugar  at 

one  dollar  a  pouiul,  and  ra1>l« ,  wnm-out  horaof*.  which  ilml  Iw'foru  they 
reacht^l  the  mountains.  Mr  Hi^udeau  informed  me  that  he  had  purchased 
30,  iin  l  i\w  lowL-r  fort  80  head  of  tine  cattle,  •ome  of  tliem  of  tho  Dnrhani 

lireed.'  Frimont'9  Brpeditioiii*,  4(V1. 

^  F.  X.  Matthieu  was  boru  iu  1S18,  and  iu  1837,  at  Uiu  timu  of  the  Cana- 
dian rvWlIion,  was  clerk  in  a  store  in  Montreal.  Being  a  rel>el,  he  employed 
his  Ici'tiro  in  pnrrhasiiiL(  and  shipping  arias  to  the  centres  of  rLln-llifui.  .md 
was  ohliged  at  la»t  tu  ^uit  Canatla,  which  he  did  iu  lt>36.  Ho  m  liu  tirst 
to  All»auy,  New  York,  and  afterward  to  St  Louis,  where  he  engaged  with  the 
A:n»  ric-an  Fnr  Company  to  tr.nleinthe  Yfllow-stnne  country;  and  8ubse(jtii.-iitJy 
nia>io  ;ui  uxpctlitiou  to  Sujita,  Fe,  from  which  pLu.-u  ha  rejoined  the  tur  com- 
T>any  at  Foil  Laramie  in  1841,  and  tnuled  for  one  year  with  the  natives  in  tho 
Vcllow.-itone  region.  But  the  ii;itiv<'.s  \>c\n%  fnrninhed  with  rum  became  too 
savage  uud  daujierous  to  (UmI  wuli.  au<l  Mattluuu  decided  tu  go  to  Oregon 
with  the  cmigrutKiii.  Two  of  the  Canadians  with  him  were  Peter  Oauthier 
and  Paul  Ojet.  Matthieu  went  to  Etienne  Lucicr  at  Cham()oeg,  where  ho 
reinaitieil  two  years,  working  a<}  a  cariienter  or  farmer  a.s  circumstances 
required.  In  1844  he  marrie<l  and  settled  at  St  Pauls  as  a  farmer  When 
the  gohl  fever  broke  out  he  went  to  California  for  a  time.  Ho  was  afterward 
elected  constable  and  justice  ot  the  peace  under  the  provisional  government 
of  Oregon.  In  1878  he  dictated  to  my  .-ti  riographer  an  account  of  hisadven* 
tares,  which,  under  the  title  of  Mnttiikii «  K^'uget^  WA.,  fnnushet  MVOnl 
iteuut  of  interest  and  importance  to  this  work. 
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quantity  of  turs,  and  accompanied  through  the  hostile 
country  by  the  latter.  As  Bridger  no  longer  required 
his  services,  Fitzpatrick  was  induced  by  White,  who 
claims  to  have  acted  with  authority,  to  guide  the  com- 
pany to  Fort  Hall  at  the  expense  of  the  government" 
The  new  guide  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  natives;  for  while  at 
Independence  Rock,  where  some  of  the  party  were  am- 
bitious to  inscribe  their  names,  Hastings  and  Love- 
joy,  who  had  fallen  behind,  were  cut  oS  by  a  party 
of  Sioux,  and  narrowly  escaped  to  camp  after  several 
hours  of  detention,  the  savages  following,  and  being 
met  by  Fitzpatrick,  who  succeeded  in  arranging  mat- 
ters." 

The  Sweetwater  was  reached  on  the  13th  of  July, 
and  here  one  of  the  company,  a  young  man  named 
Bailey,  was  accidently  shot  by  another  of  the  party. 
At  ^is  place  all  remained  for  several  days  to  hunt 
buffido  and  to  dry  the  meat.  The  Sioux,  who  infested 
the  country  in  considerable  numbers,  caused  the  hunt- 
ers great  annoyance,  frequently  robbing  them  of  both 
horses  and  game,  though  they  were  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  camp.  The  last  that  was  seen  of 
them  was  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater,  where 
the  princi|)al  chiefs  were  invited  to  camp  and  con- 
ciliated with  presents. 

As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  enemy.  White 
and  a  dozen  others  who  were  well  mounted  pushed  on 
before,  taking  Fitzpatrick  with  them.  This  left  Has- 
tiness in  charge  of  the  heavier  portion  of  the  train, 
witliout  a  guide,  aiid  accordingly  caused  much  dissat- 

Hastings  gays  that  White  had  no  authority  to  employ  a  guide  at  tiie 

e\]><  use  of  tlu!  ^'dVi  rmnciit.  Or.  arvl  Cat,  9.  Lovejoy,  who  was  Hastings' 
liuutuoaut,  says  the  same.  Foundinyq/'  J'orflfwd,  MS.,  7.  VViiite  undoubtedly 
had  verbal  aMnranoes  that  the  neoesaary  expeiues  of  his  expeditton  would 
be  paid,  si  r  I,etter  of  J.  ('.  Sp.  tu-cr.  in  ]\'Iilf<\-'  Toi  T'"7,n  in  Or.,  322-5, 
aud  waa  vucouraged  to  expect  the  protection  of  Fccmout  s  vxuloriiu|  expedi-. 
tion,  which  did  not^  however,  leave  the  frontier  until  the  10th  o(  Janei  nor 
arrive  at  LMamie  until  tiie  XStb  of  July,  when  White's  party  had  been  a  week 
goue. 

W>yV  PwHtand,  MS.,  9-18;  Hadiiigi  Or,  and  Cbl.,  IU17;  WhMt 
Tttt,  JTearg,  155-7. 
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isfaction.  At  Green  River  another  division  occurred. 
About  half  the  original  number  of  wagons  was  still 
retained ;  and  now  part  persisted  in  cuUing  up  their 
wagons  and  making  pack-saddles,  and  travelling  hence- 
forth with  horses.  Heavy  rain-storms  hindered  both 
])arties,  who  arrived  at  Fort  Hall  about  the  same 
time.  Here  the  emigrants  were  kindly  received  by 
Grant,  who  sold  them  flour  for  half  the  price  paid  at 
Laramie,  taking  in  payment  the  running-gear  of  the 
wa<|ons,  which  all  now  agreed  to  dispense  with." 

The  company  remain^  at  Fort  Hall  about  ten 
clays,  except  White's  i>arty,  who  started  a  few  days 
in  advance.  They  lost  a  man,  Adam  Horn,  the  un- 
fortunate cause  of  Bailey's  (Iwitli,  at  the  crossing  of 
Snake  River  below  Salmon  KallsJ^  The  doctor  and 
his  companions  stalled  with  McDonald,  a  Hudson's 
Bay  trader;  but  the  pack-animals  not  being  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  fui  cnnipany's  cavalcade,  the  greater 
number  of  the  }>artv  fell  beliind,  while  White  and  a 
few  others  proceeded  with  McDonald  to  Walla  Walla. 
The  route  taken  by  McDonald  and  White  after  leav- 
incf  Fort  Boise  was  the  same  as  that  described  bv 
Farnham,  tluough  Burnt  River  Canon,  and  Grand 
Rondc  Vallev,  and  thence  over  the  Hhie  Mountains, 
w  hich  thev  crossed  in  two  davs.  From  the  foot  ot 
the  mountains  an  Indian  <^uided  White  to  Whitman's 
mission.  Hastin(]^s'  party  avoided  the  crossinpr  of 
Snake  River,  proceedhig  along  the  soutli  side  of  tliat 
stream  as  far  as  the  lower  crossing  at  Fort  l^oise, 
where  they  came  into  the  trail  of  the  advance  party. 
They  also  turned  aside  to  visit  Waiilatpu,  where  they 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  Whitman  about  the  middle 

»  Wkke*»  Ten  Yean  in  Or.,  184;  fftuUn^*  Or.  and  Cai,  20;  C-oir/onrM 
Afi'.^wV./i'(/7«  V.  MS.,  24.  Attoiiiiit-*  have  1>cen  made  to  show  that  the  HucUtHi's 
Bay  Comp<ui>  'ii  ntKccrs  <liii  what  they  could  tooUatruct  imini^ratiuu  fromUie 
KtjKt«B»  aiul  purjKMely  ex<iggerate  the  difficultifis  in  order  to  mdnoe  the  emi- 
gmnt-s  to  sell  thi'ir  dxt  n  ami  w:ignii.4  at  a  i<<icritice.  Tlmt  such  waa  not  the 
cjMi6  in  proved  1»v  (ir.iiit'«*  kuuhiess  to  White h  and  other  parties.  Ho  »olU 
them  provisions  low,  and  bo  far  from  trying  to  ^ct  then  \v  ;i;;ons,  he  assured 
thein  that  they  tduld  travel  with  thf^m  as  far  a>i  \Valla  Walla  \v  ithont  uerioue 
iut«rruption.    It  wad  their  own  fault  that  they  did  not  take  Uia  advice. 

MCfWH/onft  Mmhmrkt,  MS.,  23. 
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of  September.  Here  tliey  halted  several  da  vB  to  re- 
cruit, and  were  ke  pt  busy  answering  the  eager  ques- 
tions of  the  isolated  mibmouarieis  couceraing  afiairs  in 
the  States." 

From  Waiilatpu  the  emigrants  proceeded  with- 
out accident  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  which  the\^ 
reached  on  the  5tli  of  October,  some  by  Daniel  Lee's 
cattle  trail  from  the  Dalles,  and  others  bv  the  trail 
on  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  swimmin'j'  tlieir  rnttle 
to  the  south  side  wheu  opposite  the  mouth  of  Saudy 
Hiver. 

White,  who  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  reach 
the  settlements  as  early  as  possible,  arrived  at  Van- 
couver about  the  *20th  of  September.  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  his  departure  from  Orecfon,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  have  some  feeling  of  self- 
importance  and  exultation  on  returning  as  the  first 
officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  in  that  country. 
But  as  his  commission  as  governor,  or  rather  magis- 
trate, was  only  verbal,  and  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  colonists,  it  was  prudent  at  least  to  ascertain  the 
S(  ntiment  of  the  people,  and  that,  too,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Hastings  wing  of  the  immigration,  whose 
in6ttence  was  likely  to  be  thrown  against  him. 

The  position  in  which  White  found  himself  on  pre* 
sentin^  his  credentials  to  the  colonists  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  A  meeting  was  called  at  Champoeg 
on  the  23d  of  September,  which  was  addressed  at 
some  length  by  the  doctor,  who  gave  such  information 
as  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  give,  as  he  expressed 
it,  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  colony,  and  the  feelinff  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  toward  it  Kesolutions  were  then 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Willamette 
'  Valley  were  happy  that  the  government  had  mani- 

^Lovejoy,  who  waa  of  Hastings'  party,  had  beeu  left  bohind  to  Hoarch  for 
a  tort  companion.  When  he  reacfl(  9d  WalU  Walla,  Uaetinga  had  2  one,  BO  he 
remained  at  the  mis  ion,  and  in  the  following  month  m  engaged  to  aocoin> 
pauy  WUitinau  to  thu  States. 
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fessted  its  intention,  through  its  agent,  Doctor  White, 
of  extending  jurisdiction  and  protection  over  the 
coantiy;  gratihed  that  an  Indian  agent  had  been 
appointed  to  regulate  and  guard  the  interests  of  the 
natives;  and  pleased  with  the  appointment  of  White, 
with  whom  they  promised  to  cordiaUy  cooperate. 
They  were  also  grateful  for  the  liberal  design  of  the 
government  to  lend  its  su]  j Mjrt  to  education  and  liter- 
ature  amun^  the  colonists.  It  would  give  them  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  be  brought  as  soon  as  possible 
into  this  happy  estate,  and  they  desired  that  their 
views  expressed  in  their  resolutions  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  govern nient.^^  There  was  nothing  uu- 
fric'iKlly  ill  these  guarded  expressions,  hut  it  was  soon 
remarked,  with  diil'urent  (leifrces  of  acrimouiuus  criti- 
cism, tliat  White  assumed  ifowcrs  not  belonging  to 
him,  claiming  to  be  virtual  j_,rovernur  of  the  colony, 
wheri-as  ht?  had  no  coumiission  except  a  letter  of  iii- 
struitions  as  -iih-agcnt  of  Indian  aflairs.^'^  Tlie  em- 
barrassments of  his  anomalous  |)osition  eouhtantly 
increased.  The  missionary  colonists,  as  has  already 
In'en  shown,  were  divided  amongst  themselves.  Those 
who  differed  from  Jason  Lee  as  to  the  proper  business 
of  men  in  tlie  employ  of  missionary  societies  had 
already  begun  to  leave  the  country.  Those  wlio 
remaint  (1.  especially  those  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
belonged  to  t lie  Lee  faction,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  Wliite  because  Lee  was  opposed  to 
them.  The  settlers  belonging  to  the  Mission  were 
governed,  as  the  uneducated  classes  usually  are,  by 
the  opinions  of  the  man  with  the  best  facilities  for 
making  himself  popular,  and  although  Jason  Leu's 
popularity  with  this  class  was  not  what  it  once  iiad 

'«  WMfr'jt  TfH  Yrars  in  Or.,  l(k»  TO. 

"  Hiiies  saya:  'The  subject  of  organizing  a  government  waa  again  revived 
ID  8<:{)t<.>nil>or  IMS;  but  1>r  White,  who  was  HOW  in  tlie  country  us  sub-Agent 
of  lutliaa  atf?tir«,  coutonded  that  hia  ofKce  was  equivalent  to  that  of  governfjr 
of  the  colony  Some  of  Uic  citizuuit  coutuuticnl  that  tlie  »loctor"s  Imsiin-ss  \v;ia 
to  rc^rulat  th>  mt*  rt^urse  between  the  Indinnft  and  whites,  and  not  to  con- 
trol  th  Hliit.  s  111  thi  ir  intcrconr«»»  among  tbuinselve*.'  Of.  iSfiA,  421;  A^k' 
jiuc's  Vu-m,  MS.,  ;Ju;  Mont  i*mietT  Tinier,  Mis.,  -1 
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been,  he  still  controlled  the  majority  of  American 
minds  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  being  the 
position  of  afi'airs,  it  required  no  little  skill  to  avoid 
tlie  locks  placed  in  the  current  which  White  was 
obliged  to  navigate  by  the  determined  and  often 
imderhand  opjxysition  of  Lis  former  associates  of  the 
Metliodist  Mission. 

The  importance  of  AVhite's  inimio^ration  has  never 
been  fully  recognized.  First,  the  missionary  historians, 
Hines  and  Gray^  were  inimical  to  White,  each  in  his 
way  damning  him  either  with  faint  praise  or  load 
condemnation.  After  them,  writers  on  immigration, 
finding  White  ignored,  fell  into  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  company  of  1843  as  the  first  immigrants. 
Against  this  injustice  the  authors  of  several  manu- 
scripts protest"  Hastings,  who  wrote  so  minutely 
about  tiie  journey,  and  who  succeeded  White  in  com- 
mand of  the  company,  mentions  the  name  of  his  rival 
but  once  in  his  account  of  the  migration,  and  then  onlv 
to  doubt  his  authority  to  employ  a  guide.  From  all 
of  which  we  may  learn  that  if  a  man  desires  to  be 
properly  represented  in  history,  he  must  avoid  coining 
m  contlic't  with  tlic  ambitions  of  other  men  ecjually 
asjiirino^  who  may  undi'i  take  the  record  ofatlkirs. 

Upon  the  Sfmie  authority  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
iiiiinii^rants  were  disa|>pi»iiaed  in  the  country.  They 
found  themselves  iiioi  c  than  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  land  of  their  bii-th,  without  houses  to  shelter 
them,  destitute  of  the  iiu  aiis  of  faiminir.  witJujut  pio- 
visions  or  clothing,  surrounded  by  unfrinidly  natives, 
and  without  the  protection  of  their  ^overnm<  nt.  What 
Wonder,  then,  if  discontent  prevailed  ^Lc  Loughiin 
did  his  best  to  relieve  this  feeling;,  en^ay-in!-  nianv 
in  labor  at  fair  waijfos,  and  furnish inii^  ijfoods  on  cr( dit 
to  those  who  could  not  iiiako  hnmediatc  payment. 
The  Mission,  also,  which  was  in  need  of  laborers  lor 

**ifow'  Pioneer  Twm,  MS.,  10,  11;  Crautford'*  MitMonariea,  m,  17$ 
While*«  Bnrfy  (foKmment,  MS..  19. 
^Iftutiag*  Or,  and  Cal,  22. 
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the  contemplated  improvements,  employed  many  me- 
chanics. Thus  out  of  the  industry  of  this  handful  of 
energetic  Americans  sprang  up  Oregon  City  in  the 
winter  of  1842-8.  There  were  thirty  buildings  in  the 
spring  of  184.'^,  where  before  tlio  immigration  there 
had  Incn  but  three  or  four.*"  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  niost  <»f  the  men  with  families,  and  some 
without^  settled  at  Oregon  City.^' 

But  tliore  were  others  among  the  immigrants  who 
could  not  be  prevented  from  leaving  Oregon  by  prof- 
fers of  w  ell-paid  labor  or  other  consideration.  Why, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  had  had  as  yet  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  estimating  the  resources  of  tlie  oounb-y  or 
the  advantages  wJuch  might  accrue  to  them  by  set- 
tling in  it  Possibly  Hastings  was  responsible  for  it. 
He  and  White  had  been  at  enmity  throughout  the 
overland  journey,  and  as  the  latter  carried  a  govern- 

»Mo»4'  Pioneer  Timw,  MH,,  29. 
MMloram  Crawfonl  went  to  Salem,  and  tanght  the  Minion  school  during 

its  last  Hrrfsion,  alter  which  ho  returiifd  to  Ort'mia  City  aii«l  ciitcrftl  U{>on  tho 
InumcaM  ot  traiuiuortiui/  goods  around  the  FulLt  with  ox-tucuns  for  the  grmbur 
convenience  of  tno  BetUurs  aliove  the  |iorta]{«.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of 
N©M'  Yi»rk,  iH'in;^  21  years  of  a^e  when  lie  came  to  Oregon.  H^'  in.ii  ricd  in 
Mi4»  Adtiliue  Browu,  who  camo  iu  Uie  aanie  company.  Mni  t'rawfortl 
died  in  June  1870,  leavuig  6  children.  Crauford'g  MMowaieg,  M8.,  4.  This 
manuticript  was  <lictat<  i!  from  nioiuory.  It  agrees  in  the  main  with  other 
accooutd  of  the  emi^ratiou  of  1942,  and  refers  to  many  Oregon  matters. 
Sidney  W.  Moss  aeauted  in  building  the  original  Oregon  Inetitnte  on  Wal- 
laoc"«  prairie.  He  was  !><>rn  in  l?<)iirl)i'ii  County,  lu'tiana,  M  iidi  17,  1810, 
wan  a  ^tone-maoou  by  tnulo,  and  liitally  took  up  Im  retildcuce  at  Urcgou  City. 
He  appears,  from  hill  Pitturtu  PUmerr  Tme»t  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong 
1ii;i>i  1,  giving  his  ojtinioits  iucautioiisly,  though  in  tin-  main  his  Btiiteim  iitn 
were  correct.  Ue  wa«  uf  a  literary  turn,  and  wan  interested  in  fouudiag  the 
first  aeiMiciation  for  inntnal  improvement  in  Oregon  in  the  autamn  of  T843, 
callcil  the  Full.s  l>eU:iting  Society.  Moss  says  that  while  on  the  way  to 
Oregon,  autl  during  the  winter  of  1S42,  he  wrote  a  atory  calleil  the  /^nurie 
Fhtrer,  which  he  gave  for  pfnblicatton  to  Overton  Jolinstan,  an  emigrant 
fro'ii  In  liana,  wh«»  r  titriu  il  to  tlic  States  iu  aii-l  tliat  it  fell  into  th'« 

haixiji  ot  Kmer^oa  Bennett,  who  |M)li.she>l  it,  and  publbjiicd  it  as  hiA  own, 
securitig  con.siilerable  fame  thereby,  aa  it  was  the  firat  of  a  leriea  of  those 
hketchf  ^  <'l'  1>ftril< T  lifi'  which  aft*  rwartl  Ix  caine  jmpular.  Bennett  «ulwe- 
^uently  wrote  a  sequel,  L^ni  Ijeoti.  Mom'  Pioncrr  Tiiurx,  Oregon  City,  1878, 
IS  a  valuable  manuHcrij)t  treating  ably  of  a  great  variety  of  liHtonal  t4>pics, 
chiefly  ri-latinu  t-*  Oivi^nn  City.  I'.iviil  Wt  stun,  a  lilacksmith  aji.siK"iat«  d  witli 
Huhl><ir<l,  with  lK»rn  lu  Indiana,  July  4,  I8'i0.  He  lu  cauie  a  worthy  eitijcx-a 
of  the  young  commonwealth,  serving  though  the  ( 'ayuse  war.  He  <Uc«l  Dec. 
19,  18<5.  S'llrni  Fnrmrr,  Jan.  187t5.  Manning  settl.  il  oti  a  farm  near  the  eld 
AIib«ioii.  where  he  live»l  7  years,  Imt  went  to  California  iu  1649.  Sonoma  ('o, 
Huft.,  ii\2.  C  rocker  waH  ilrowned  in  the  WiUuneMo  in  Febmary  1843»  a* 
nientioiied  in  a  prenrimia  chapter. 
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ment  appointment,  Hastings  may  have  tlKuight  that 
his  ambition  would  be  more  fully  gratified  by  seeking 
fresh  fields.  AVhi  rover  Hastings  went  his  adherents 
were  willing  to  ibilow,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
started  for  California  in  the  spring  with  about  a  third 
of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  original  a^inpany, 
together  with  a  number  of  women  and  children.^  The 
party  rendezvoused  at  CI  laiiipoeg,  and  began  their 
march  on  the  30th  of  May.  Nothing  occurred  to  in- 
terrupt their  journey  until  Rogue  River  was  reached* 
where  the  savages  crowded  about  them  in  large  num* 
bers,  proffering  the  use  of  their  canoes  in  crossing. 
The  travellers  accepted  the  offer^  but  prudently  &• 
vided  their  armed  men  into  two  parties,  half  being 
on  the  farther  side  to  receive  and  protect  the  g<Jods, 
and  half  left  to  protect  the  families  which  had  not  yet 
crossed.  In  iliis  manner,  by  great  watchfulness,  and 
occasionally  driving  the  natives  back  by  dischar^iijg  a 
gun,  this  dangerous  point  was  safely  passed. 

Several  davs'  tra  vel  below  K(><^ue  River  thev  en- 
countered  a  (M)in])aiiy  uii  njute  tu  Orecron,  lieadt  »i  by 
J.  P.  Lcesi'  and  John  MeClure.  The  uieetinfj  was  the 
occasiuu  of  serious  discussion,  both  parties  encamping 
in  order  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
countries.  The  result  was,  that  a  1  tout  ono  third  of 
Hastings'  party  tumed  bark  to  Oregon  with  Leese 
and  McCIure.  "^    Hastings'  company,  reduced  to  six- 

^  Hasting!^  gives  the  whole  number  as  53,  and  of  men  bearipg  arms  25.  J. 
M.  Hudspeth,  who  was  bom  in  Alabam*  Felmiary  20,  1812,  *m  civH  gentle* 

man,'  a--*  Mos«  says,  waa  one.  Sonoinfi  Co.  I/!-'.,  478  0.  X.  Coomlin,  who 
settled  in  N:ipa  Valley,  waa  another  He  died  DccemW  1S77.  Antiock 
Le^/'/er,  Jan.  .5,  187S.  T.  J.  Shadden  is  also  mentioned.  He  ratnmed  to 
Oregon  aii<l  settled  in  Vamliill  County,  Cuiirfonl^H  .U!.->!')ifi r''  ^,  M>  ,  29. 
Among  the  rest  were  W.  Bennett,  V.  Bcuuctt»  0.  Sumner,  A.  Siuitli,  A> 
Cnnehtnd.  ii,  Davis,  S.  B.  Davis,  John  DaubMibin,  G.  W.  Bellamy,  H.  Jonesg 
'4 1  Hridges.  Four  of  tliescha  I  families!.  Snn  J(^i'  Pint,,  r.  May  *2(>,  1877. 
Gray  rcniarkii  that  Haatiugs  relieved  the  colony  of  a  uuuiber  of  not  veiy 
valuable  t<icttleni,  referring  to  the  fact  that  they  were  famished  by  McLough- 
lin  M'ith  hUpplii  s  fur  tLt  ir  jotiriiL  V  to  CtUif<ii  ni  i.  for  wliii  li  tlit-  m.ist  of  them 
netglected  to  make  payment  to  Mr  Kae  at  ban  FranciHco  as  agreed.  McLough- 
Hns  Primte  i*tipcrH,  M8.,  '2d  ser.  8.  Bnt  the  8nbsei(ucnt  career  of  these  moi 
|iroved  them  no  wor»o  in  this  respect  than  sodu-  m  Int  n-mained  in  Oitgon. 

^'McCiure  was  from  New  Orleauii,  where,  according  to  Moss,  sometliing 
luppened  to  cMise  him  to  leave  that  part  of  tho  wwrld.  19»  settled  »t  Astorisi 
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teen  armed  men,  proceeded  to  their  dt  stlnation,  bein^ 
twice  attacked  by  Indians,  once  at  Shasta  Kiver,  and 
again  on  the  Sacramento,  with  no  otlior  damage  than 
the  wounding  of  Bellamy,  and  the  loss  for  several 
days  of  two  men  who  became  separated  from  the  com- 
pany, and  who,  having  exhausted  their  ammunition 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  starvation.  At  Sutter 
Fort  all  were  kindly  received  and  cartd  for,  and  Has- 
tings, after  remaining  a  short  time  in  California,  during 
which  he  gathered  nmch  floating  information  regard- 
ing the  country,  published  a  narrative  of  his  travels 
and  observations  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  emi- 
grations.** 

Ytu  laiui  claim  fortuiuga  part  of  tliu  town  site,  and  inarrieii  a  native,  a  sister 
of  thu  wife  of  George  WimIow,  coIore<i,  of  the  in&ny  aliases,  wliosc  biuiiieaa 
as  *  me<lical  doctor  was  so  iinfiK.IiiijLtlv  limken  up  by  I>r  Bjirfl  iw  at  Oregon 
City.  James  Juhu,  M.  C.  Nyu,  Jainc.i  Dawsou,  aiul  Benjaimu  Kelsey,  iiia 
wife  Nancy  an<l  one  daughter,  we  re  ot  the  California  etnigmtioii  to  OngOD. 
Tlie  Kelseys  di'l  not  long  remain,  luit  retnme<l  to  (.'alifornia;  and  T>awa«m  was 
drowned  in  the  Columbia  Kivtr  in  1S47.  San  Jmu/uin  Co.  JJusi.,  15;  Sutler  Co. 
Hift.,  25. 

Tlit  EmigrantJt  Guide  to  Oreooit  nnd  Cal{/ormn,  Coniaining  ScenfJi  and 
JturfdriUs  of  (*  patty  of  Oregon  Emhjntntit;  A  De/vrifHion  qf  Oregon;  Scenes 
nnd  Incuh  nts  of  O  Pnriy  of  California  Emigrant*,  and  a  I )< Mn  ijttion  of  CaU- 
fortiia,  wiiJt  a  Dt«eription  of  tfie  Different  Jtoitte.i  to  t/iotte  Vountrim,  and  alt 
yrcrHj'firy  Information  Relative  to  tJte  E/uipnienl,  Si'irplirM,  anil  the  Metitod 
i^f  Tramlling.  By  Lansfonl  W.  Hastini^ns,  lca<ler  of  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia emigrants  of  1842.  Cincinnati,  Thia  compen< lions  title  to  a 
book  of  152  pages  sufficiently' explains  the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  are 
written  in  a  lair  style.  Hostmga  wm  from  iXetroit,  MichigaiL  He  i^  described 
as  a  man  of  practical  talent,  but  of  a  aelfish  and  arbttrary  disp<«ition,  and  is 
charj^cd  with  hav  ing  wormed  himself  into  the  oommand.  Lotyjoifii  Porthml, 
MS.,  3.  Be  headed  an  expedition,  says  Moss,  to  some  stmthcrn  island. 
Pioneer  Timen,  MS.,  8;  and  Lovejoy  adds  that  be  married  a  Spauidh  lady. 
H'Mtinga'  Emigrant  Guide  was  republished  in  1849  at  Cincinnati,  and  bound 
with  a  nnmlter  of  other  pamphlets  OH  the  nine  sttltieet*  under  the  title  of  A 
Hkiorjf  of  OreffM  awl  Calfontia, 
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WHITE'S  ABMINISrRATION  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRa. 

1842-1645. 

The  Indian  Aoent's  TRornLKs— His  Nkgotiattons  wmmrE  Cattt^e<<  anh 
Nk/.  I'ekcbs— a  (  '<)I)K.  ok  Laws  kok  the  Inwans^Tuk  Pkai  e  Brokeh 

AGAIN,  AND  AGAI.N  PAIVHED  UP — WHITES  TrOUBLJW  WITH  ILLICIT  DW- 

muEROEs— Tbb  KiLLitto  or  CocKVTOGK— The  Oriqon  lUMQiaiB— Ta- 
LOW  Sbrpbmt's  DnAsntova  Expbditioji  to  CAuroBKtA^DsATH  or  mn 
Soy  Eluah—Whiti^s Interview  with  Chief  Elue^His  Oomou.iatory 
Promises,  aHD  how  Tbbt  were  Kbpiv— Hu  JDBPARnrRS  sbom  Osaaoy. 

The  new  Indian  agent  had  not  been  many  weeks 
in  Oregon  before  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity.  Word  came  to  Fort  Vancouver  that 
the  Cayuses  had  burned  a  mill  at  the  Waiilatpu  mis- 
sion, besides  insulting  Mrs  Whitman,  and  that  the 
Nez  Perces  had  threatened  violence  and  outrage  at 
Lapwai.  This  news  greatly  alarmed  the  colonists,  as 
it  seemed  to  confirm  a  rumor  then  prevalent  that  all 
the  Oregon  tribes  were  preparing  for  a  general  attack 
on  the  settlers.^ 

New  to  office,  White  acted  with  promptness.  He 
consulted  with  the  veteran  McKay,  by  whose  advice 
.  it  was  decided  to  visit  the  disturbed  localities  without 
delay.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  November,  White 
and  McKay  set  out,  accompanied  by  six  well-armed 
men  and  two  interpreters,  Cornelius  Rogers  and  Bap- 
tiste  Dorion.  At  the  Dalles  they  found  Mrs  Whit- 
man, who  had  abandoned  her  home,  together  with 
Littlejohn  and  his  wife,  and  Greiger.    LittlLjukn  and 

^  MnuhwHi  Stfagee,  MS.,  ISj  WWtTm  Yean  IkOt.,  176-7;  Bmn*  Ore- 
gon JJut.t  142. 
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Qeiger  joined  White's  party,  which  received  another 
important  addition  at  Walla  Walla  in  the  person  of 
McKinlay,  who  declared  that  he  would  make  common 
cause  with  the  Americans  in  dealing  with  the  Cay  uses. 
But  few  natives  were  found  at  Waiilat[}u,  and  those 
were  shy;  so  leaving  an  appointment  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Ca^-uses  on  their  return,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Lapwai.  A  courier  had  been  sent  in  advance  to 
collect  the  Nez  Perc(3.s,  and  when  Spalding's  station 
was  reached  on  tlio  3d  of  Deccuibcr,  AV^hite  was  re- 
ceived bv  tlic  assuuibled  chiefs  with  jL^iavitv  and 
reserve.  Wishing  to  Cfain  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  natives  betbit'  nu  uting  them  in  council, 
Wliitcj  iKp^an  by  visiting  and  prescribing  for  the  sick, 
and  holding  informal  cofiversations  with  the  cliiefs,  in 
till'  course  of  which  lif  took  care  to  praise  the  per- 
lormaiH  O  of  their  children  at  school,  and  otherwise 
to  iii<li(  inusl V  Hatter  them. 

At  tlie  ij^eneral  confer* ■! km  •  which  followed,  lie  made 
an  appropriate  and  well-turiied  speecii  explaining  the 
nature  of  his  ofHce.  He  told  them  that  the  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  show  them  the  friendly  intt  iitions 
of  the  United  States  government^  ^  In*  h  would  pro- 
tect them  in  their  rights,  even  against  white  men  who 
would  do  them  wrong;  he  dwelt  upon  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  missionaries  were  held  by  their  great 
chief,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
offence  which  would  be  given  by  injuring  them  in 
their  persons  or  estate. 

McKinlay  also  addressed  them,  alluding  to  the 
farmer  good  understanding  between  the  Nez  FerccSs 
and  the  fur  company ;  and  assuring  them  that  English, 
French,  and  Americans  were  one  m  interests  and  feel- 
ings, and  allied  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  con- 
federated tribes,  the  Cayuses,  Walla  Wallas,  and  Nez 
Perc^.  Rogers  next  made  an  appeal  to  them,  as 
their  former  teacher,  and  hoped  they  would  avoid  the 
troubles  into  which  some  of  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  had  fallen  througli  unreasonable 
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refflsfcance  to  the  just  measures  of  wliite  men.  But 
perliJips  the  most  effective  speech  of  all  was  that  made 
by  McKay,  who  addressed  the  chiefs  in  their  own 
tongue  and  picturesque  style  of  oratory.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  tra^cal  death  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
mai)y  years  he  himself  had  spent  among  them,  during 
which  they  had  fought  and  suffered  tugtiher,  and 
enjoyed  their  peaceful  sports  in  common.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  gi  uwing  old,  and  thinking  to  enjoy  repose, 
had  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Willamette.  Bnt  at  a 
moment  when  all  was  quiet,  the  voice  of  his  white 
brethren  had  aroused  him,  and  he  had  come  in  haste 
to  tell  them,  his  former  friends  and  associates,  to  be 
advised,  and  not  to  st<^p  their  ears,  for  the  children 
of  the  jOfreat  chief  were  as  iiunicrous  as  the  stars  m 
the  lieavens  or  the  leaves  on  th<'  trrc.s,  and  they,  w  ho 
were  not  fools,  ais  their  advancement  in  learn hitr 
showed,  surely  would  not  refuse  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom. 

When  McKay  had  ended,  several  of  the  leadin*y 
chiefs  replied,  avowing  IViendliness  toward  the  white 
men,  and  expressing  their  orratitude  to  the  United 
States  government  for  sencHng  an  agent  to  look  after 
tlieir  welfare.  White  next  proposed  that  for  their 
better  government  and  organization  tlie  Nez  Percys 
elect  a  liead  chief,  with  authority  to  contiol  tli<'  young 
men  and  punish  them  for  wrong-doing,  the  sub-ehiefs 
acting  as  his  aids,  each  with  a  suite  of  five  men  to 
execute  his  ordei's.  lie  also  read  to  them,  clause  by 
clause,  a  code  of  laws  which  he  suggested  they  should 
adopt'' 

^FoUnw'ing  are  the  offences  named  and  p^enalties  attached:  Murder  and 
par|>nsi  1  y  Imrning  a  dw«lluiff,  banging.  Bttniing  an  mit'lraUding,  six  tnontht 
imprUoiiinent,  SOhaahes,  aniTpayinont  nf  damages.  Burning  prcporty  through 
caiuleiutntiitt^  payment  of  damages.  Knteriug  a  dwell)  11^4  v  iihout  permiiisiou 
of  occupant^  punJahment  ]jft  to  the  chiefs.  Theft  of  pri  >yny  of  the  vatne  of 
a1>c'avcr-skinorless,  T>ay  back  twoful  1,  ;iu.!2.'  lashes.  Tlieft of  property  M-orth 
more  than  a  beaver-Hkin,  pay  luck  twotuid^  and  50  laahee.  Lsing  another's 
liorse  or  other  property  without  pemiisaioD,  20  to  26  lashes,  as  the  chief  directs, 
atifl  pnyincTit  fdi-  n:  rf  the  horse.  Injuring  crops  or  fences.  {Kiymcnt  of 
daniagctK,  and  25  laiilies.  Only  thoiie  travelling  or  living  iii  tiio  game  country 
might  keep  a  dog.   If  •  dog  tuU  a  domestic  animal,  the  owner  must  pay  the 
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Although  this  code  was  specially  levelled  ag^ainst 
the  class  of  misdemeanors  from  which  settlers  and  mis- 
sionaries suffered  most  annoyance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  yet  its  provisions  were  readily  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  chiefs,  who  even  proposed  that  in 
some  instances  the  penalties  should  be  made  heavier. 
But  tliey  were  by  no  means  so  unanimous  in  the 
matter  ot'  i  lectinix  head  chief.  The  canvassinor  caused 
mueli  agitation,  on  account  of  jealousies  among  them- 
selves, but  after  a  great  deal  of  anxious  consultation 
witli  one  another  an<l  tlie  Americans,  who  endeav- 
ored not  to  give  advice  in  this  important  matter, 
EHis,  tlie  educated  son  of  the  Bloody  Chief,  was  at 
length  clioscn,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  tribe.' 
Appreciating  tlie  truth  that  the  shortest  road  to  an 
Indian's  heait  lies  through  liis  stomach,  White  had 
provided  a  fat  ox  for  a  barbecue,  together  with  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  pease.  After  the  feast  the  pipe  was 
smoked,  and  then  both  the  civiliased  and  savage  gave 
themselves  up  to  song  and  merriment.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  visit  a  finsJ  council  was  held,  when  White 
took  occasion  to  lecture  the  savages  on  their  begging 
propensities,  explaining  to  them  as  well  as  he  could 
the  low  estimation  in  which  beggars  were  held  bj 
white  people.  Fifty  garden-hocs  were  then  presented 
to  the  chie&  and  Mr  Spalding  for  distribution  among 
the  industrious  poor ;  together  with  some  medicines, 
to  bo  given  as  needed.  Then,  with  a  parting  admo- 
ration  not  to  disa|^  among  themselv^  or  with  their 
teachers,  and  an  intimation  to  tiie  chiefs  that  thej 
were  to  be  held  responmble  for  the  good  conduct  of 

damage  axtil  kill  the  dog.  Tliiii  law  M-as  suggested  by  the  Indiaud  tbemselvea. 
BftlMng  A  gun  agftiiuit  a  white  man,  t<>  l>o  puni3hc<1  at  discretion  of  chicfi.  If 

a  whiu»  ma:i  'lo  the  sanio  to  an  Imlian,  lie  is  to  be  punished  l)y  white  men.  An 
lauiau  brtakiuL,'  tlicsc  laWH  is'to  bejmiii.-iho<l  by  hia  eliieta;  a  wliitc  man  broaic- 
ing  them  in  to  be  puuinhed  by  the  ludiaa  agent.  Whii^'t  Or.  ?>/-. ,  1  ^  1-4^ 

*  Hines  di  -crib  •  5  Klli-t  a*(  having  *  a  8inrittorin<^  of  the  E:iLl'.  h  language, 
e  jd  a  hj;;h  bcuho  of  Km  own  iuiijortjince, '  an  I  t^-xya  that  aftor  l.c  waj  appuintu.I 
he  puraucil  a  very  Iiaughty  and  overlM-arin^  course.  Ortffon  Hint.^  143.  White 
d.'.'crib  Iiirii  a.<  *a  sensible  man  of  '.VI,  n  il:ii  %  s'poakinjr,  an  I  w.-itin<;  the 
K  igh  h  la:igiia{^u  tulurably  well;'  tliat  he  ha, I  a  line  small  plaut'^tiua,  u  few 

s'.ec-p.  Boine  neat  itock,  aod  no  len  than  1,100  head  of  hones.  2*en  XtaoMim 
Or.,  ISO-?. 
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thfir  people,  the  a<:^erit  and  his  party  rt'turmd  to 
Waiilatpu,  beiiiL,^  escorted  several  luiles  upuu  their 
way  by  the  Nez  Fercea 

On  roach ing  Whitman's  station,  White  found  only 
a  few  of  the  Cayuse  cliiefs  assembled,  and  the  people 
still  sliy.  Heanng  that  the  Nez  Perccs  had  so  read- 
ily accepted  laws,  and  chosen  a  high  chief,  they  were 
much  distressed.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  their  rela- 
tives and  alli(  s  1  ad  turned  against  them,  the 
presence  of  McKinlay,  and  especially  of  McKay, 
warned  them  that  all  the  white  people,  English  and 
Americans,  were  likely  to  combine  for  their  punish- 
ment. McKay  spoke  nrst  and  was  followed  by  Rogers. 
Their  earnest  reproaches  had  considerable  effect  upon 
their  hearers,  one  of  whom,  Tauitau,  formerly  head 
chief  of  the  tribe,  made  a  long  sj)eech  deploring  the 
incorrigible  wickedness  of  his  people,  and  expatiating 
upon  his  own  sincere  but  fruitless  efforts  to  control 
them.  White  replied  in  terms  of  eiicourairemcnt. 
takin<j^  care,  however,  to  warn  the  savai^es  that  there 
wa.s  trouble  in  store  for  them  unles.s  they  ineiKhxl  their 
ways.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  a  ineetinsi:  be- 
tween the  agent  and  the  Cayuses  should  take  place  in 
April,  when  it  wuuld  be  expected  that  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  cxistin<}f  troubles  should  be  had. 

Returning;  to  the  J^ahes  on  the  25th  of  December, 
and  findinL»:  tlie  natives  mueli  excited  between  the 
Avarlike  rumors  they  had  heard  and  curiosity  al>out 
thr  mission  of  White,  several  days  were  spent  in 
instructing  and  inducing  them  to  accept  the  laws 
instituted  for  the  Nez  Perces,  to  which  they  finally 
consented.  Having  thus  smoothed  the  way.  White 
recommended  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Littlejohn  should 
proceed  to  Lapwai  to  reenforce  the  Spaldings,  which 
they  did  innnediatel}-  after  the  winter  liolidays,  while 
lie  returned  to  the  Willamette  Valley.* 

*T)ie  oiilv  cliiM  and  son  of  Littlejohn  was  drowned  in  the  niiU-taco  At 
Lapn'ai  the  uiUowiiig  summer.  Lee  and  FrotCa  Or.,  212. 
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White  had  hardly  reached  home  when  he  was  called 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  take  measures  for 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  George  Geer,  a  sailor 
who  had  deserted  from  an  American  vessel  which  had 
been  in  the  river  selling  liquor  to  the  natives/  Geer 
liad  acted  as  agent  in  this  nefariuus  business,  v.  hich 
had  occasioned  battles  and  bloodshed  among  the  C'lat- 
sops  and  Chinooks;  and  Frost  had  protested  some- 
what wai  uilv,  as  his  own  life  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
contestants  was  endani^ered.  This  so  enraged  Geer, 
who  was,  as  White  expressed  it,  "a  tool  as  well  as  a 
villain,"  that  he  offered  a  bril>e  of  five  blankets  to  the 
natives  to  murder  Frost.  White  arrested  the  nian, 
but  not  knowinij-  what  to  do  with  him  in  the  absence 
any  law,  prevailed  on  McLoughlin  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  express 
across  the  mountains^  on  a  promise  never  to  return  to 
the  country. 

By  the  1  st  of  April,  1843,  White  had  eight  prisoners 
on  his  haudsy  mostly  Indians^  guilty  of  various  crimes, 
principally  horse-stealing  and  petty  larceny  of  articles 
uf  fcKxl.  He  says  in  his  report  that  "crimes  are  mul- 
tiplying with  numbers  among  the  whites,  and  with 
scarcity  of  game  among  the  Indians."  The  crimes  of 
which  the  white  men  were  guilty  seem  to  have  been 
few,  and  were  probably  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  regulating  intercourse  witii  the  natives. 
In  his  £eal  to  perK>rm  his  whole  duty,  White  may  have 
sometimes  listened  to  complaints  which  might  have 
been  disregarded.  He  was  confessedly  in  doubt  as  to 
his  authority  to  prevent  certain  acts  which  he  found 
injurious  to  the  general  peace,  and  was  compelled  to 
ask  the  commissioner  of  Indian  afiairs  for  specific 
instructions  in  the  premises.*  Letters  received  from 
Spalding  and  Brewer  testified  to  the  better  behavior 
of  tlic  natives  at  their  stations  during  the  winter,  but 

*Thia  was  the  Blanclw,  Capt.  Chepman,  from  Boston.  McLouohlins  Private 
Paper».  MS.,  2d  »er.  7;  Lee  a;ui  Fnmt^t  Or.,  322. 
•  White's  Ten  Ycarji  in  Or.,  200. 
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it  was  rumored  that  at  the  Jesuit  stations  the  priests 
had  been  robbed  of  their  cattle  and  were  in  fear  for 
their  lives.^  The  peace  at  the  Protestant  missions 
wa,s  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  In  the  spring 
White  received  information  from  Lapwai,  Waiiiatpu, 
and  the  Dalles  that  the  natives  were  again  threat- 
ening the  extinction  of  the  settlers^  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  the  white  men  intended  to  take  away 
their  lands.  The  Cayuses,  Walla  Wallas,  and  Nez 
Percys  were  exasperated  because  there  were  so  many 
strangers  in  the  country,  and  rumor  had  it  that  they 
contemplated  cutting  on  Whitman,  who  was  expected 
soon  to  return  firom  the  States  with  a  party  of  colo- 
nists/ 

The  alarm  was  great  and  general.  Almost  every 
man  had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  averting  the  impending 
catastrophe,  for  should  the  savages  combine,  it  was 
probable  that  the  settlers  would  be  exterminated. 
Several  isolated  families  abandoned  their  homes  and 
soui^lit  the  settlements.  Soiiiu  urged  the  Indian  agent 
to  erect  a  stiniiL^  fortification  in  the  midst  of  the 
Colon V,  and  i'urnisli  cjuns  and  ammunition.  Otlierrs 
tl»oujj:ht  it  better  to  <jo  with  an  armeil  force  mto  the 
midst  of  the  conspirators  and  bring  tliLia  to  reason 
with  Words,  if  possible,  and  if  these  failed,  to  use  force. 
White  Idmself  wished  the  settlers  to  |)l<jdge  them- 
selves, under  forfeiture  of  a  jiunihvd  dollars  in  ca.^e 
of  dtdinquency,  to  kct  j)  on  liaiid,  rrady  for  use,  a  ^j^ond 
musket  or  riflo,  and  a  liuudred  rounds  of  ammunition  ; 
and  to  hold  themselves  leady  to  ninreli  at  a  moment  s 
.  notice  to  any  part  of  tlie  country,  not  to  rxre  -d  two 
days'  travel,  i\>i  tlie  [)ur|)<ise  of  repellin^^  the  savages 
should  they  attempt  to  invade  the  settlements.  But 
no  plan  could  be  formed  upon  which  all  would  unite. 

To  add  to  the  general  excitement,  the  Intlians  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  became  unusually  insolent, 

'  No  hint  of  this  is  given  by  the  Catholic  authors,  except  the  ackiiim'ledg- 
ment  of  having  built  a  8tocka<U>  about  one  of  their  statioiis.    1  heir  policy  was 
to  ropre«ent  the  natives  aa  being  every  vrlwre  Mjoioed  at  timir  advent. 
Or.  HUt,,  143-4;  H'Mte'*  Ten  Yean  m  Or.,  213-14 
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owing  to  a  quarrel  between  some  Molallas  and  the 
negro  George  Winslow,  or  Winslow  Anderson  as  ho 
now  called  himself.  Moreover  there  was  hostile  agibiw 
tion  among  the  Calapooyas  because  White  had  ordered 
some  of  them  to  be  flogged  for  stealing  from  tlie 
missionaries.* 

On  the  20th  of  April  White  received  a  letLi  r  from 
Brewer  urofin^:^  him  U)  come  up  to  the  Dalles  without 
delay,  and  endeavor  to  quiet  the  excitt  iiient  anions; 
the  natives.  Ho  was  under  an  engaj[i^enieut  ti>  visit 
them  this  month,  and  iniinediatcly" began  to  prepare 
for  the  exjM'dition,  wliieh  involved  the  raising  of  both 
men  and  nu  aus.  On  all  other  occasions  when  tlie 
Aniericaus  lacked  aiivthint^,  thev  had  obtained  w  hut- 
ever  tliey  Heeded  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  IVom  the 
Canadians.  But  S})aulding's report  and  tlie  Al)ernethy- 
ShortesH  j)etition  had  given  t;reat  oti'eiice  to  Mc- 
LouLrliliii,  who  declared  that  hencelorward  he  would 
extend  no  lavors  to  the  authors  of  that  memorial, 
whoever  that  might  be.  Xor  did  McLoughlin  favor 
White's  proposal  to  go  among  the  Indians  with  an 
armed  force.  Such  a  step  he  thought  might  bring  on 
a  conflict,  whereas  to  remain  quiet  might  soothe  their 
excitement — an  opinion  which  he  communicated  to 
White  by  letter. 

The  Am ericans,  however,  held  different  viewa  But 
when  White  was  ready  to  proceed,  not  a  Canadian 
could  be  induced  to  accompany  him,  so  that  when  he 
set  out  only  Le  Breton,  one  iTulian,  and  an  Hawaiian 
servant  were  with  him.  Nor  were  the  requisite 
equipments  at  hand,  or  the  funds  to  procure  them  at 
Fort  Vancouver.  On  arriving  at  the  fort,  win  re 
according  to  Hines  they  "  found  it  rather  squally," 
White  requested  provisions,  ammunition^  and  arti- 

•  HinfM*  Orefjon  HiM.,  14G. 

'*  Hines  saytt  he  inquired  of  McLoughlin  if  he  had  nfu^i  'l  to  graat  «npi;Iie« 
to  UioojO  Americans  wlio  had  aigne<l  tho  memorial  against  him,  when  tho 
doctor  replied  that  he  had  only  »aid  that  of  ito  authors.  '  Not  being  ojie  of 
the  aathors,  but  merely  a  signer  of  the  petitiali,  I  ditl  not  come  under  the  ban 
of  the  company;  oonsequeaUy  1  obtaiuud  my  outfit  for  the  enoeditioa.'  Or. 
U'uA.,  U9-50. 
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cles  for  preseniSy  on  an  order  on  the  United  States 
treasury,"  whidi  request  was  granted,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  late  affix>nt  to  the  company  and  its  chief  offi- 
cer in  Oregon,  and  on  thu  29th  the  party  i)iocei  ded 
by  canoe  to  the  Dalles.  There  White  was  visited  by 
a  deputation  of  Indians  from  near  the  mission  of  Lee 
and  Perkins.  The  chiefs  complained  that  they  had 
much  difiicul^  in  enforcing  the  laws,  as  the  people 
resisted  the  whipping  penalty.  The  chiefs,  however, 
were  in  favor  oi  continuing  the  code  on  account  of 
the  authority  it  gave  them.  As  for  those  who  had 
been  whipped,  they  inquired  of  White  what  benefit 
the  whipping  system  was  going  to  be  to  them;  they 
had  been  fl  agged  a  good  many  times,  they  said,  and 
had  received  nothing  for  it.  If  this  state  of  afTairiS 
was  to  continue,  the  law  was  bad  and  they  did  not 
want  it.  Jiut  if  blankets,  shirts,  and  gifts  were  to 
follow,  they  had  no  objection  to  its  continuance. 
When  White  told  thcni  not  to  expect  pay  for  being 
\vliij)[)L'(l  if  they  deserved  it,  they  laughed  and  dis- 
persed, giving  their  guardian  plaiidy  to  unih'rst-and 
that  th(  V  did  n()t  propose  to  buticr  the  penalties  of 
civilization  for  nothing. 

White  found  on  cDining  nearer  to  the  seat  of  dis- 
turbance that  rumor  liad  not  overstated  the  si-rious- 
nesH  of  its  aspect.  The  Indians,  to  justify  themselves, 
asserted  that  liaptiste  Durion,  while  acting  as  White  s 
interpreter  on  his  first  visit,  had  told  them  that  the 
Americans  designed  taking  away  their  laud.  The 
young  Cayuses  were  in  favor  of  raising  a  war  party  at 
once,  sur|)rising  tlic  Willamette  settlements,  aiid  cut- 
ting od'  the  colony  at  one  blow,  which,  by  concert  of 

*^0f  i  oiir^^o  the  Hudion'a  Bay  Company  foand  no  one  in  Washington  to 

}in?)or  I)r  White's  bills,  amounting,  in  to  §(J,000.  By  a  proper  repreiien- 
tiitmn  ot  t))0  factM,  the  fricada  of  Oregon  in  cuiigresii,  after  ftnmo  years  delay, 
procured  the  paasaffe  of  an  act  authorudng  the  payment  of  thetie  billa.  In 
the  mean  time  thol)oardof  mnuFigement  in  Lonuon  patised  an  onk-r,  v-lin  h, 
bejiide.i  l>ciug  an  imperative  contmaml  for  the  future,  waa  a  sarcastic  ruijui^e 
for  the  past.  The  orders  informed  their  traders  in  Oregon  '  that  they  did  not 
understand  government  ^<e(MlritTt»s.*  ami  fi>ili.i(l<-'  tliem  to  deal  in  them,  and  fw 
the  future  to  *  stick  to  their  boavur-skuis. '  AvplcuaUs  yiem  a/  JJuu.,  MS.,  37i 
IfiUteV  Or.  2*er.,  64^ 
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action  could  onsily  have  been  done.  But  the  older 
t'hit'ts  C()un8elk'(l  more  cautious  measun';^,  ]u)intini^  out 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  tlio  diflu  ulty  of  cross- 
ing the  mountains  in  the  snow.  It  would  be  wiser  in 
any  case,  they  added,  not  to  be  the  first  to  attack,  but 
to  be  prepared  for  defence  should  the  Americans 
attempt  their  subjugation.  So  impressed  were  they 
that  such  design  was  in  contemplation^  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  by  Geiger  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
cultivation,  as  usual,  early  in  spring,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  made  to  believe  that  White's  small  party 
was  not  the  advance  guard  of  an  armed  force. The 
Cayuses  declared  that  the  laws  introduced  by  White 
among  the  Mez  Percto  had  effected  more  harm  than 
good,  being  made  an  excuse  for  petty  tyranny  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  new  code  was  regarded  by  the 
Indians  as  a  device  of  the  white  ])eople  to  accomplish 
their  subjection.  They  were  uneasy  also  because 
McKinlay  and  McKay  had  intimated  their  determi- 
nation to  act  with  the  Americans,  if  the  Indians 
exhibited  a  hostile  purpose. 

In  their  perplexity  they  had  sent  Peupeumoxmox 
to  ask  ^FcLoughliii  what  course  he  Intended  to  pui  jsut* 
in  case  they  were  attacked  hy  the  Americans.  For 
answer  McLoughlin  advised  them  to  keep  quiet,  asisur- 
ini^  theui  tliat  they  had  ^lotldni^  to  tear  from  either 
the  Americans  or  the  liudsun's  Bay  Company  so 
loii^  as  they  beliavefl  themselves. 

News  now  readied  White  that  seven  hundnd  Nez 
Pcrces,  fully  aeeoutred  for  war,  were  comini^  t(»  tlie 
appointed  ren(h>zv(»us  at  Waiilatpu.  It  was  thought 
iiii]>ortiint  to  prevent  a  conference  or  a  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Cayuses,  by  holding  a  couneil  with  the 
latter  at  once,  and  every  endeavor  was  made  by  the 
whole  company  of  the  Americans,  which  now  embraced 
Greiger,  Perkins,  and  Mrs  Whitman,  to  bring  about 

actually  fonnd  thein,  says  White,  'suffering  more  from  fears  of  war 
from  th>'  whitt'!*,  than  the  whites  from  the  Iii'lians— i-  ich  jurtv  rcsoU  inii  hi  v- 
•▼er,  to  remain  at  home,  and  there  fight  to  the  last — though,  tortunatciy,  i»ou»« 
300  or  40O  milM  afwk'  Ttn  Yean  in  Or.,  214. 
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this  object,  but  witliont  Buccess ;  the  Cayuses  would 
not  talk  until  they  had  seen  Chief  Ellis.  When 
White  proposed  to  lto  to  Lapwai,  and  bring  the  Nez 
Perces  at  once,  they  were  suspicious  that  his  intention 
was  to  prevent  the  coming  of  Ellis,  and  objected.  At 
length  White  and  his  aids  were  allowed  to  go,  and 
were  received  with  a  grand  parade,  such  as  had  been 
given  to  the  missionaries  in  the  Kock y  ^fountains  in 
183G,  and  were  escorted  back  to  Waiilatpu  by  several 
hundred  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  with  their 
fanilHes,  Ellis  signifying  his  intention  of  influencing 
the  Cayuses  to  accept  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Nez 
Percys. 

It  was  not  until  the  23d  of  May  that  the  ( hiefs  on 
both  sides  wt  re  ready  for  council,  the  meeting  being 
opened  by  Tauitau.  The  savages  were  assured  that 
the  white  men  had  not  come  there  with  the  design  of 
deceiving  or  injuring  them.  If  they  would  be  united, 
would  cultivate  the  ground  and  obey  the  laws,  they 
might  become  a  great  and  happy  people;  but  if  they 
persisted  in  disorder,  disobedience,  and  an  unsettled 
manner  of  life,  their  condition  oould  never  be  bettered. 

On  the  laws  being  called  for  and  read,  Peupeumox- 
mox  arose  and  inquired :  "  Where  are  these  laws  from  ? 
Are  they  from  God,  or  from  the  earth  ?  I  would  that 
you  might  say  they  were  from  God ;  but  I  think  they 
are  from  the  earth,  because,  from  what  I  know  of 
white  men,  they  do  not  honor  these  laws."  When 
told  that  the  laws  were  recognized  by  God,  and  im- 
posed on  men  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  chief  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  to  hear  that  it  ^\'as  so,  becauso 
mail}-  of  his  people  had  been  angry  with  him  wh<^ii 
they  were  whi[)pud  lor  eiiiiirs,  ami  had  declared  that 
he  would  Ik'  sent  to  hell  for  it.  Therefore  he  was 
relieved  know  that  his  conduet  was  pleasing  to 
God.  Here  Tiloukaikt,  jr-alous  ol*  thu  apparent  con- 
sent of  Tanilaii  to  the  proceedings,  and  thinkini;  iic 
niit_(ht  be  looking  forward  to  a  high  chieftainship,  in- 
quired why  thu  laws  were  read  to  them  before  they 
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liad  indicated  a  desire  to  adopt  them.  **We  do  not 
take  the  laws  l)<.!eau.se  Tauitau  jsays  so,"  said  the  chief, 
angrilv.  *'He  is  a  Cathohc,  and  as  a  })e()|)lu  we  do 
not  follow  the  Catholic  worship.""  But  White  ex- 
plained that  the  Americans  had  difi'ereut  modes  of 
■\vunsliii),  yet  oheyed  one  law. 

A  Nez  l^erce  sub-chief,  called  tlie  Prince,  cuni])lain*'d 
tLat  the  white  people  had  not  given  them  cattle,  but 
tliey  liad  been  compelled  to  pay  for  them.  He  wanted 
sometliing  tangible,  cattle  nnil  presents,  because  his 
people  had  been  kind  to  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Ulutin, 
also  a  Xez  Perc^,  declared  that  he  was  wearied  with 
the  wickedness  of  tlie  young  men,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  because  they  had  stolen  property  in  their  pos- 
session that  they  objected  to  the  laws.  But  the 
prince  argued  that  the  white  people  had  long  since 
been  promising  them  benehts,  thougli  they  passed  on 
and  left  no  blessing  behind.  If  the  Americans  de- 
signed to  do  them  good,  why  did  they  not  bring  pres- 
ents, Uke  the  British  traders,  who  not  only  promised 
but  performed.  To  this  very  pointed  argument  White 
replied  that  the  Americans  among  them  were  mis- 
sionaries, and  not  traders.  Thus  the  first  day  passed 
without  anything  definite  being  accomplished.  After 
the  meeting  adjourned  Ellis  and  Lawyer  came  pri- 
vately to  the  sub-agent  to  tell  him  that  they  expected 
pay  for  being  chiefs.  The  former  had  counted  the 
months  he  had  been  in  office,  and  thought  there  must 
be  enough  due  him  to  make  him  wealthy.  It  certainly 
was  a  singular  civilizjition,  this  of  White's,  which  al- 
lowed officials  no  salary,  and  criniiiials  no  reconi])ens«\ 

On  the  following  day  it  was  found  sonu-what  easici- 
to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  council.  The 

"  This  was  true,  tbongh  the  Ca^naei  were  pretty  ereuly  divided  between 
Plvtestantitm  and  Romaniam.    Of  the  chiefH,  only  Tanitaia  was  a  Catholic. 

Hw  brother.  Five  C'rows,  waj)  a  Prott*H^'mt;  Tiloukaikt  wjin  a  Protestant:  aa»l 
ao  waa  Sitiocaa.  Feapeutuuxniox  of  the  Walla  Walla  L-ayuscii  w<i«  also  a 
1*r«tc«tant.  Parrish  calU  Penpetunoxmox  a  magnificent  man,  hut  gives  no 
better  reason  for  this  opinion  than  tliat  he  sent  his  Hun  Elijah  Hedging  to  the 
Methodiat  Misaiou  to  itc  ilucated.  Or.  Awcdi^Uji,  MS.,  95.  He  seeniM  to 
hare  beea  aa  intelligent  savage,  aud  being  rich  ae  wuU,  poast^ed  great 
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Cayuses  accepted  the  laws,  and  Tauitaa  was  elected 
high  chief,  these  matters  being  probably  expedited  by 
the  prospect  of  the  feast  whidii  followed.  But  on 
the  following  morning  Tauitan,  remembering  what 
Tiloukaikt  had  said,  when  the  natives  were  assembled 
voluntarily  resigned  the  chieftainship,  saying  that  it 
was  better  so,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  relinous 
matters  between  himself  and  the  majority  of  the 
people.  His  brother,  Five  Crows,  was  thereupon 
elected  in  his  place,  the  day  closing  with  another  feast 
of  fat  beef.  On  the  27th  of  May,  White  took  leave 
of  the  Nez  Percys  and  Cavuses,  well  satisfied  with 
having  averted  tluj  thunderbolt  of  war.  Mrs  Wliit- 
man  returned  to  the  Dalles  with  the  fur  coni])any\s 
brigade,  just  down  from  the  upper  forts,  and  there 
remained  till  the  return  of  her  husband  in  the  autumn. 

Thus  ended,  mora  fortunately  tlian  might  have 
been  anticipated,  White's  second  official  essay  for  the 

?rotection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon. 
hit  tliou<rl)  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  interpose 
his  autl  iltv  in  conflicts  between  the  white  inhabi- 
tants  and  the  natives,  or  where  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  concerning  intercourse  with  the  natives  were 
beini^  violated,  he  was  no  nearer  being  recognized  as 
govei'nor  of  the  colony  than  oti  liis  arrival,  the  mis- 
sionary influence  being:  directed  ai^auist  liini,  and  the 
number  of  aspirants  for  that  office  belonging  to  the 
Mission  party  causing  the  other  colonists  to  oppose 
the  election  of  such  dignitary." 

During  White's  administration  the  colony  adopted 
a  provisional  f'>T  ni  of  government — an  action  which 
was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  missionary  jealousy  of 
White's  pretensions  in  connection  with  aoother  matter, 

'^Tlit'  only  f)iic  of  tlic  ri-  -innarli  s  svhn  Boctned  tliaposed  to  give  White  a 
fair  indorsement  wsui  Hiuea,  v,ho  at  White's  request  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  WW,  declaring  that  he  hatl  discharged  his  duties  with  diffidcuoe, 
but  with  energy  and  decision;  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  eutitleil 
to  the  '  warmest  respect  of  this  infant  and  helpless  colony,'  and  to  the  cood* 
deaod  of  tho  department.  WkUt^t  Or.  Ter.^  4»  5. 
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of  which  I  shall  give  the  history  in  its  proper  place. 
In  January  1844  complaints  were  made  to  the  Indian 
agent  that  a  distillery  was  in  operation  at  Oregon 
City.  His  authority  for  interfering  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  laws  of  Iowa  touching  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  Indian  territory,  the  colonists  having 
adopted  the  Iowa  code.  Since  the  United  States  had 
not  extended  the  laws  of  Iowa  over  Oregon,  he  had 
really  no  authority.  But  he  was  sustained  by  public 
sentiment,  and  even  required  by  the  colonists  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  he  seized  and  de- 
stroyed the  distillery,  and  placed  the  offender  under 
Ixjnds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Be- 
fore the  summer  was  over  another  distillery  was  in 
operation.  This  also  was  promptly  suppressed.  Con- 
ner, who  was  owner  in  both  adventures,  challenged 
White  to  fi<jlit  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  fined  five 
hundred  dollars  by  the  circuit  court  and  disfranchised 
for  life,  but  was  restored  t/O  citizenship  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1844.'« 

Considering  that  he  was  waging  this  war  on  whiskey 
with  no  better  warrant  than  the  sanction  of  those  set- 
tlers who  did  not  care  to  buy  or  drink  it,  one  would 
think  that  White  would  at  most  have  tiiken  notice 
only  of  cases  where  the  liquor  was  supplied  directly 
to  the  natives.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  zeal,  which 
.several  times  led  him  into  embarrassing  positions.  On 
one  occasion  he  boarded  a  vessel  of  which  J.  H.  Couch 
was  master,  and  attempted  to  search  for  liquors,  but 
Couch,  knowiniT  his  ri<;hts  and  duties  better  than  the 
Indian  a<;ent,  ran<jed  his  ijjuns  fore  and  aft  alon<{  the 

*^Thii  ilistillcrv,  the  first  attempted  since  183G,  was  owned  by  James 
Conner,  who  ha^l  been  in  the  ctmntry  siiicu  1838.  It  conaistcil  of  8heut-tin 
l»i[K.'s — the  tin  purchased  from  AhiTuetliy — joined  like  a  worm-fence,  and 

tdaccd  in  a  large  wcHnlcn  trough  with  water  flowing  through  it,  the  whole 
hiiag  covered  with  ImwihU  placed  in  the  fonn  of  a  house  gable.  Momh'  Pioneer 
TimfA,  MS..  .W-4. 

^  This  secontl  distillery  In-'longed  to  James  Conner,  Richanl  McCrary,  and 
Hiram  Straight.  It  consisted  of  a  lar^e  kettle,  with  a  wrKwlen  top,  and  a 
worm;  an<l  the  whiskey,  called  *I»lue  nun,'  was  di.stillttd  from  shorts,  wheat, 
and  molasses.  Wfute'a  Or.  To.,  40;  WiUUi  Firai  T/tiwj^,  MS.,  10,  11;  Orer/oil 
Laws,  m'6-'J,  83. 
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deck,  whereupon  search  was  relinquished  as  hastily 
as  it  had  been  be^un.  Private  individuals  also  came 
ill  for  a  share  of  his  officious  attention.  For  instiince, 
F.  W.  Pettygrove,  described  as  a  merchant  of  good 
habits,"  was  put  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  having  in  his  house  wine  and  brandy 
for  bis  own  use.  White  also  attempted  to  confiscate 
the  whiskey-barrel  of  an  Englishwoman  named  Cooper, 
but  thought  it  advisable  to  desist  when  the  Amazon 
vigorously  protested  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland." 

There  was  but  one  instance  of  serious  trouble  with 
the  Indians  in  the  Willamette,  and  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  quarrel  between  the  lu  gi  o  Winslow  and 
the  Molallas,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  It 
appears  that  Winslow  overreached  an  Indian  named 
Cockstock  in  some  business  transaction.  To  right 
the  account,  the  latter  appropriated  a  horse  belonging 
to  the  negro,  but  was  compelled  by  White  to  restore 
it.  Thereupon  Cockstock,  who  was  a  bold  and  vicious 
fellow,  vowed  vengeance  against  Winslow  and  another 
iK'i;i  o  naniuJ  James  D.  Saules,  who  was  in  some  way 
involved  in  the  dispute.  Saules  complained  to  White, 
who  oflerud  a  reward  ot"  a  luuidred  dollarn  ior  the 
safe  delivery  of  tlie  Indian  into  lii.s  ii.iinl.^,  intending 
to  send  him  to  tlie  Cayuses  and  Nez  Perces  to  he 
tried  l)y  their  laws.  This  so  enratjed  the  turbulent 
Co(  ksto(>k  that  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1844,  he  called 
tom'thcr  a  tV'w  followers,  and  puttinuf  on  his  war-paint, 
rode  into  Uretron  City  with  muwv  hostile  d<.-mon- 
^trations.  After  creating  sonu-  alarm,  he  ciossed  the 
l  ive!*  to  a  village  in  search  (»f  rfL-ruits.  \\'])<'n  shortly 
a^'t<•^'^^'ard  he  reappeared  on  tlic  ()rt'L;'on  City  side,  his 
landniLi^  was  opposed  l)y  a  confused  crowd  of  white 
men,  who,  without  a  leader,  or  <*oncert  of  aetion,  en- 
deavored to  capture  him,  some  for  the  leward.  and 
otluTs  with  a  more  deadly  purpose.  Fii  e-arnis  were  dis- 
charged on  both  aides  simultaneously^  and  iu  the  melee 
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Cockstock  was  killed,  and  three  Americans  wounded, 
George  W.  Le  Breton  and  a  Mr  Rogers  mortally." 

The  death  of  Le  Breton,  who  was  an  active  youug 
American,  and  conspicuous  in  the  earlv  politics  of 
the  colony,  was  severely  felt;  and  a  public  meeting 
was  called  at  Ghampocg  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
outbreak,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a 
volunteer  company  of  mounted  riflemen  under  the 
name  of  Oregon  Kangers,  this  being  the  first  mili- 
tary organization  in  the  territory.''  Kesolutions  were 
passed  mdorsing  and  supporting  the  measures  taken 
by  White  in  his  official  capacity,  the  reason  for  this 
step  being  that  McLoughlin  had  censured  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans,  alleging  that  the  killing  of  Cock- 
stock  was  an  assassination,  a  view  which,  however 
well  founded  in  the  fact  that  the  citizens  had  not 
waited  for  the  overt  act,"*  was  extremely  offensive  to 
the  AiJiericans.  An  in  vest  ideation  was  ordered  by 
the  executive  connnittee,  and  White  cited  to  appear 
before  the  colonial  judge,  O.  liusscll,  tu  vindicate  hini- 
self,  and  remove  the  stigma  from  the  fair  name  of  the 
American  colonists.'"    Probably  the  trial  never  took 

"  BoAlon  Iferahl,  Nov.  1S44.   Blanchct,  in  hia  HlM.  Coth.  Ch.  ni  Or., 

14.V7,  trives  a  (liUfrent  version,  intended  to  tn.ikf  it  iipiKMr  tli.it  tlic  killing 
of  Cwk-stock.  wiia  a  decil  of  unprovoked  l>rut-;ilit)'  tm  tlie  j^art  of  tliu  Aineri- 
cans;  but  as  White,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  giv&s  tlie  corre- 
sjKindunce  arid  j>arti<  ulars,  I  see  no  reason  U>  ik  iiart  from  that  record.  A  part 
of  Bliiuchet'.s  bitteriic'ai  is  accountod  for  u  hurc  lie  says,  *  Lu  Breton  will  pay 
dearly  for  his  apostasy.'  Lc  Breton  ha«l  become  a  convert  to  the  Catliolio 
faiih  .It  St  P.iula  in  184*2,  Imt  seeing  he  could  n*»t  get  the  girl  he  expected,  he 
Witli'lix  vv  gradualH' from  the  church.  141;  (Jmys  ll'ut.  Or.,  371;  Waldo* 
Cri/'</u.  <,  MS.,  5,  6}  Bacoii'»  M-  r.  Li/r  Or..  M8.,  2S. 

'"This  iiu  »  tin<;^  waa  cidled  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  colony,  and 
•w:\a  held  ;iL  the  house  of  IjH  Chapellc,  on  French  Prairie,  March  U, 
W.H.  Willson  waH  chairman,  and  T.  U-  Kaiser,  secretary.  Orwerx  (Jr.  A  rrhim*, 
3G-7.  The  men  enlisted  at  the  time  were  T.  D.  Rainier,  who  w;is  clocted  cap- 
tain; J.  L.  Morrison,  1st  lieutenant;  11.  J,  C;ison,  ensigu;  L'liarkM  P,  Matt, 
Ira  C  Hutchins,  K.  11.  Ekin,  Peter  Brainard,  Nathan  Sutton,  Willi;un  l)e- 
lauy,  dames  R.  Patterson,  John  E»lmoniU,  Nineveh  Fonl,  William  J,  MartiOt 
JamoH  Martin,  Webley  Hauxhur.st,  John  Anderson,  Joel  Turnhatn,  J.  M. 
(i  irn^'Mi,  .lo>i  ]ih  H<dman,  John  Ford,  Charles  K.  Pickett,  John  li.  Kaiser, 
Dauiel  \Val<lu,  Lind.sey  Applegate,  and  W.  11.  Gray.  CommiaaioiM  were  iwued 
to  the  nfficeni  April  3<1,  signed  by  \).  Hill,  J.  Gale,  and  A.  fiMn,  executiv* 
committee,  and  (>verton  Johnson,  secretary.  Or.  Archives,  MS.,  10,  12. 
HlanMit  HuU  t'ntlu  C%  m  Or., 

*Th«  l«tUr  of  Mr  Been  of  the  oxeeotive  eonmitleo  is  to  bo  fotukl  w  On 
Arddve*,  Mi&,  5-7. 
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place,  as  no  Fecord  of  it  exists.  It  is  likely  enougli 
that  when  the  excitement  had  died  away»  and  all  the 
cireamstances  were  known,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  encounter  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exer- 
cise of  coolness  and  moderation. 

Not  long  after  the  affair  of  the  4th  of  March, 
Saules,  the  negro  who  had  complained  of  Cockstock, 
was  himself  arrested  for  joining  the  Clackamas  Indians 
in  makiii^  threats  Agunst  the  life  and  proj)erty  of 
Charles  E.  Pickett  There  being  no  prison  m  which 
to  confine  him,  he  was  permitt^  to  go  to  Clatsop 
with  his  Indian  wife,  where  he  was  employed  about 
the  Mission  until  its  suspension  in  1846»  soon  after 
which  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murdering 
his  wife,  but  the  necessary  proof  being  wanting,  he 
was  discharged. The  trouble  occasioned  by  Winslow 
and  Saules  aiDusod  a  strong  prejudice  agaiiist  persons 
of  Afrieau  blood,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  coinniuiii- 
cation  sent  by  White  to  the  secretary  ut'  war,  iiK|uir- 
ing  if  the  emigration  of  negroes  could  not  be  prohibited, 
and  in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  colonists. 

As  to  the  Indian  relatives  of  Cockstock,  they  were 
paeilicd  by  McLoughlin  ])aying  to  the  widow  of  tlie 
elilef.  on  White's  order,  some  hlaakutii  and  other 
goods,"  and  there  the  matter  ended,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned. 

The  executive  committee,  however,  being  deter- 
mined to  oppose  tlie  po1i(y  and  advice  (jf  ^leLoTitrlv- 
lin,  declared  that  "tlic  idea  should  be  hooted  out  of 
countenance,  that  they  allowed  Indians  to  be  nmr- 
dered,  and  j»aid  for  it  with  V>]ankets."  If  White  found 
it  necessary  to  take  such  measures  as  he  had  taken, 
he  should  go  on,  and  the  committee  would  ''support 

Oyv S^perUU4yr,  Dec.  24,  1S46, 
^n'atyyroivM  Or.,  Uiy.,  ti,  7;  Or.  Archtvatf  MS.,  13.  About  70  Dalies 
Indianft,  aeoortling  to  White,  presented  themielvee  as  relatives  of  the  dead 
chirf,  mm\  ikiiuinded  iiifli  iimity,  acLcnliui:  tn  thi-ir  customs;  but  Whitf 
shuwud  them  tliut  aa  the  Ainencaiui  had  lost  two  lueo,  by  their  rule  there 
vrould  1m  doe  the  Americans  twice  what  they  daimed,  on  whicE  repreMnta- 
tien  they  consented  to  aoo^t  a  present  for  tiie  ynAxsm.  Or,  Ttr,,  9ft, 
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him  with  thirty  mounted  riflemen.""    This  was  easy 

to  promise,  but  the  riflemen  themselves  must  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  officers  of  the  raris^ers  wrote 
to  tlir  romiuittee  demanding  to  know  it"  aftiTall  there 
had  hren  any  cause  for  raising  troops,  or  if  there 
existi'd  any  need  of  their  services  at  tliat  moment. 
They  were  also  anxious  to  be  informed  wliere  the 
liiiHtarv  stores,  provisions,  and  pay  were  to  come 
from,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  if  they  were 
ex|)«'eted  to  Hght  at  their  own  exjiense,  tliey  liad 
enough  to  do  to  fight  tlieir  own  battles."'*  The  forma- 
tion of  the  company  was  in  fact  a  mere  piece  of 
braggadocio,  intended  quite  as  nineh  to  alarm  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  to  awe  the  natives.  The 
only  service  in  which  the  rangers  were  engaged  was  in 
the  pursuit  now  and  then  of  a  band  of  hungry  savages 
who  had  stolen  a  beef  White  himself  ridicules  the 
course  of  the  committee  in  calling  out  the  troops 
because  a  miserable  party  of  natives,  whose  single 
gun  was  broken  and  unserviceable,  had  been  tempted 
to  kill  an  old  ox  which  chanced  to  stray  in  their 
vicinity,  and  for  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  the 
gun  and  eight  horses.  Several  of  these  small  idl&irs 
signalized  the  existence  of  the  Oregon  Bangers.  The 
last  of  the  kind  occurred  in  July  1846,  when  a  small 
party  of  natives  from  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
being  encamped  on  the  Santiam  River,  near  Looney's 
place,  and  suspected  of  stealing  some  horses  belonging 
to  him,  were  surrounded  and  nred  on  without  further 
inquiiy,  though,  as  afterward  transpired,  they  were 
innocent  of  the  theft.** 

The  next  serious  trouble  with  the  natives  came 
from  an  unexpected  source.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1845  White  received  a  connnunicatiou  from  Whitman 
at  A\  aalatpu,  inionuiug  him  of  the  return  of  a  paity 

*»lA-tttr  <.f  A   Bi  prs,  in  Or.  Jrr7<;/>s.  'NTS  ,  .17. 

**  Lettvnt  ot  Kauur,  Murrboii,  mui  Hraiiuurti,  in  Or.  Archives,  MS.,  12,  13. 
^Ort^jmi  Sjtettaktr,  Ang.  16,  1840;  Minto's  Early  Dny$t  MS.,  36-40;  JCaj< 
Mr'j  Nw,,  MS.,  Koker't  EaAjrata  Jtoad,  MS.,  7-9. 
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of  Spokanes,  Cayuses,  and  Walla  Wallas  from  Califor- 
nia, under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  fear  for  the 

safety  of  the  settlers  in  the  u[)per  country,'''  as  Elijah 
lludding,  the  sou  uf  Peupeumoxmox,  had  been  killed 
by  an  American.    Before  the  excitement  caused  by 
this  information  had  subsided,  White  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  Ellis,  high  chief  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
Avho  came  to  recount  to  him  the  particulars  of  tlii?? 
uut'ortunato  ali'air.    The  storv  told  bv  Ellis  was  that 
the  naLivt  s  had  seized  upon  tlie  iih  a  of  pro(ni  iiig 
cattle  from  Cahfornia,  antl  takin^^  tlieir  surplus  turs 
and  horses  to  exrlianii'e  for  cows,  had  set  out  on  this 
expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Peupeumoxmox, 
or  Yellow  Serpent,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
converted  son,  Elijah  Hedding.    The  journey  was 
frauglit  with  danger,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  country  inhabited  by  tribes  with  whom 
they  were  not  friendly ;  but  being  well  mounted  and 
equipped,  they  reached  California  in  safety,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  white  population  at  Sutter  Fori 
An  agreement  to  trade  was  entered  into;  all  went 
well  until  the  natives  in  hunting  met  with  a  band  of 
freebooters  from  whom  they  took  a  prize  of  twenty- 
two  stolen  horses.    On  returning  with  them  to  the 
settlements,  the  animals  were  claimed  by  their  former 
owners.   The  Oregon  chiefs  remonstrateid,  saying  that 
in  their  country  the  horses,  having  been  recovered 
from  an  enemy  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  belong  to 
those  who  recaptured  them.    But  the  others  insisted 
that  according  to  the  laws  of  California  the  animals 
must  bear  a  transfer  mark  before  they  ceased  to  be 
the  property  of  their  original  owners.    As  the  Indians 
refused  to  t^iku  that  view  of  it,  a  ransom  of  first  ten 
and  then  fifteen  cows  was  oilered  for  the  captured 
estrays.    But  Peupeumoxmox  was  sulky,  and  would 
not  reply,  so  the  negotiations  were  broken  otl*. 

A  day  or  two  later,  an  Aineric'in.  set;ini^  a  nude 
wliieh  had  been  stolen  from  him  among  tlie  animak, 

>•  Honolulu  FriewK  iv.  29. 
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roughly  demanded  his  property,  and  declared  that  he 
Would  take  it  himself  if  it  was  not  promptly  surren- 
dered. Thereupon  Elijali  Hodding  deliberately  loaded 
his  rifle,  and  tui ninti;  to  the  Auiericaii  said  si*j;niticantly  : 
**Go,  now,  and  take  your  mule."  The  white  man, 
eoiisidcrably  alarmed,  asked  Elijah  if  he  intejidod  to 
kill  him.  "0,  no,"  carelessly  replied  the  young  chief, 
"  I  am  onlv  (fninor  t^>  shoot  that  eaL^^le  <»n  xonder  tree." 
l^Lit  hi.s  looks  and  manner  belied  hi^  tongue,  so  the 
American  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  mule. 

On  the  fnllowinu:  Sundav  some  of  the  natives 
attended  religious  services  at  Sutter  Fort.  After  the 
close  Elijah  was  invited  into  another  apartment,  to- 
gether with  his  uncle.  Here  they  were  menaced,  and 
subjected  to  nmch  wordy  abuse.  Finally  the  man 
who  had  had  the  dispute  about  the  mule  said  to 
Elijah,  "Yesterday  you  were  going  to  kill  me;  now 
you  must  die,"  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  pistol. 
Elijah  said,  "Ijetme  pray  a  httle  first;"  and  dropping 
on  his  knees,  was  shot  dead  in  that  attitude. 

Such  was  tlie  stoiy  as  told  by  Ellis  to  White,*^  and 
as  reported  by  the  latter  to  the  secretary  of  war.  As 
Elijah  was  a  convert,  the  same  version  was  generally 
accepted  by  the  missionaries;*^  but  the  trufli  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Elijah  was  a  turbulent  fellow,  and  met 
his  death  in  a  quarrel  which  he  himself  provoked. 
This  side  of  the  story  I  have,  however,  related  in 
detail  elsewhere.* 

Having  made  the  most  of  his  story,  and  put  forth 
his  finest  arts  to  impress  White  with  a  prt)per  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  wily  Ellis  went  on  to  talk  about  the 

"  ITAite*  Or.  Tt,:,  49-30. 

^ParMs  Or.  A nec,iot4-M,  MS.,  90;  JViMMm  Ufe  Sketeheg,  203.  This 

Litt<  r  U  a  work  of  229  pages,  16ina,  and  ii]i])rai^  to  have  Ijorn  pultlished  as  a 
cuiUnlnittoii  U>  Hiiruliy-HCnool  lit»?r;itvire.  The  author  name  is  not  given, 
hut  from  what  he  nays  of  hiniHelt  I  luler  he  wan  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  who  came 
u-ith  thu  ii.is^ton  familyof  1840.  HiaaoeottutoC  BSUjah's  death  is  attbsftaatiAUy 
the  sauic  as  W^hitc's. 

*  f/itt.  CnI{/'oniin,  this  series.  See  «lso  ifevnvV  Tcnr  of  Drnty,  154:  Lar- 
Um*  hoc  Ukt,  CaL,  MS.,  iii.  227. 
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retaliation  which  might  be  expected.  Yellow  Ser- 
pent, he  aaid,  had  returned  to  Oregon  burning  with 
rage  and  grief,  and  swearing  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  son  in  the  near  future."^  Not  only  the  bereaved 
chiefs  own  tribe,  but  others  that  were  aUied»  related, 
or  friendly  to  it,  were  furiously  excited  against  the 
white  men,  both  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Elijah 
and  because  certain  persons  from  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, now  settled  in  California,  had  called  the  Oregon 
Indians  *  dogs'  and  'tldeves.'  So  furious  was  tho 
indignation  of  the  tribes,  continued  the  envoy  ex- 
traoniinarv,  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to  raise  two 
thousand  warriors  among  the  Cayuses,  Walla  Wallas, 
Nez  Percds,  JSpokanes,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Shoshones, 
and  march  at  once  into  California  to  exact  retribution 
by  pillai^'"('  and  slaughter.  There  was  an  influential 
party  among  the  natives,  Ellis  added,  who  were  fur 
holding  the  Americans  in  Oregon  responsible  for 
Elijah's  death,  since  it  was  one  of  their  countrymeii 
who  had  killed  him.  Should  this  be  avoided,  however, 
he  was  specially  charged  to  learn  whether  the  Oregon 
settlers  would  remain  neutral  while  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia were  being  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Such  a  relation  was  enough  to  make  one  shudder; 
and  it  was  all  the  more  alarming  when  the  hearer  was 
officially  responsible  for  an}*  trouble  that  might  occur 
with  the  natives.  Perhaps  White  sliowed  agitation; 
at  all  events,  the  envoy  pushed  his  advantage  by  refer- 
ring to  another  source  of  discontent  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  immediately  in  hand.  It  seems 
that  when  the  immigration  of  1844  was  expected. 
White  had  sent  to  the  natives  a  number  of  ten-dollar 
drafts,  presumably  nuuie  payable  by  the  government^ 
with  wnich  he  said  cattle  might  l»e  bought  from  the 
immigrants.  This  he  claims  to  have  done  in  order  to 
deter  the  natives  from  plundering  the  new-comera 
But  the  immigrants  had  declined  to  accept  the  drafts, 

**Tliis  threat  wom  iu  v<t  fulfillcil.  tlinii^;})  thf  r.ilifurnians  mibeequently  had 
causu  to  rciucmber  ttuit  it  had  imux  made.  tStio  JJuL  CaL,  thii  sehet. 
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a  Till  now  chief  Ellis  was  anxious  in  know  how  White 
w.is  gt'iug  to  coMipensate  his  people  for  their  disap- 
poiiituujiit. 

At  his  u  ii  s  end  how  to  conciliate  and  prevent  the 
threatened  destruction,  the  unhajipy  agent  resorted  t<» 
flattery  and  fair  promises.  He  feasted  his  savage 
g"uefc>t  tf)  his  sonl's  content,  showed  his  library,  person- 
ally (  )iidu(*tu<i  him  over  his  plantation,  and  in  every 
Avay  treated  him  with  i^reat  consideration.  Besides 
this,  he  promised  to  write  to  the  governor  of  California 
and  Captain  Sutter  concerning  the  recent  disturbance, 
and  also  to  address  the  United  States  government  on 
the  subject  Fu rthermorei  he  gave  Ellis  letters  for  the 
chiefs,  sympathizing  with  them  for  the  wrongs  they 
had  suiferea,  and  inviting  them  all  to  visit  him  in  the 
autumn  of  1845  and  exchange  their  worthless  drafts 
for  a  cow  and  a  calf  each  out  of  his  own  herds. 
Finally  he  promised  them  that  if  they  would  defer 
their  invasion  of  California  for  two  years,  and  assist 
liim  to  the  amount  of  two  beaver-skins  each,  he  would 
establish  a  ^ood  school  for  the  children,  adjust  favor- 
ably all  their  grievances,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
would  give  them  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  own 
purse  with  which  to  buy  cattle  ui  California. 

Flattered  by  the  attentions  he  had  received,  and 
elated  by  the  success  which  he  imagined  had  attended 
his  mission,  Ellis  returned  home  to  use  bis  inthiencc 
for  peace  with  the  chitts  of  the  Walhi  Walhis  ami 
Cavuses.  J^ut  liis  triumph  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  het'ore  the  autunm  of  1845  White  was  on  his  wav 
to  the  Suites,  (  nriiii^^  little  for  his  engagements,  and 
leaving  no  one  beliiud  to  redeem  his  promises  to  pay.*' 

The  mih-Tndian  accent,  from  tlie  moment  he  entered 
ujK>ri  km  duties  in  OreLC<»n,  encountered  serious  diffi- 
culties.   So  awkwardly  did  lie  find  himself  situated, 

*'  In  hia  report  t<»  tin-  >*<  i.T<'tary  of  war  White  Wstows  praise  upon  tho  gooti 
oottdiu^  progrou,  iuduntry,  auil  prosperity  of  KUiii  and  his  {>euplti  witli  an 
•nthosuuini  which  his  own  «xperieiioe  oert&inly  did  not  call  for.    8uch  a  re- 
port, however,  rcHected  credit  OH  bit  owifc  efforU. 
Hist.  Ob.,  YOU  J.  1» 
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that  in  1844  he  wrote  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  leave  the  country,  but  was  deterred  by  the  thought 
that  his  presence  was  beneficial,  and  the  hope  of  being 
relieved  from  his  embarmssments.  Whatever  were 
his  schemes,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  in  opposing 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  set- 
tling difficulties  between  the  white  inhabitants  and 
the  natives,  his  services  to  the  colony  were  of  im- 
portance.'' 

Not  the  least  of  White's  embarrassments  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  in  Washington  who  had  become, 
verbally  at  least,  responsible  for  the  payment  of  his 
salary  and  expenses,  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
befriend  him.  Before  his  account  were  settled  there 
was  a  change  in  the  administration,  and  jxirsous  who 
did  not  know  White  were  in  the  places  of  Webster, 
Tyle»,  Spencer,  and  Linn.  Being  solicited  by  the 
legislative  assemhl}'  of  the  ]irovisional  government  in 
1845  to  go  to  Wasliington  as  tlie  bearer  of  a  memorial 
to  the  United  States  government,  he  presented  liim- 
self  at  the  capital,  and  was  requested  to  continue  in 
his  office  of  Indian  agent.  He  was  ohlinfed,  however, 
to  remain  at  the  east  until  a  sh(»ul(i  be  pa.ssed  by 
congress  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Coni[)any,  and  granting  him  additional  <  <»iiii> ensa- 
tiun  for  services.  A  year  was  coiisunied  in  waiting, 
during  w]ii«-h  time  certain  representations  were  niad(^ 
hy  his  poiiiical  enmiies  in  Oregon  which  lost  Lini  the 
position,  and  clostul  liis  connection  with  Oregon  affairs.** 
He  returned  in  1850  and  engaged  with  James  D.  Hol- 
man  to  build  a  town  on  the  claim  of  the  latter,  which 
he  called  Pacitic  City,  which  was  afterward  trans- 

Applratvteft  Mnrt/inal  Nnft^^,  in  Orai/\  Ni/tt.,  259. 
«•  IV/iUc  H  Ten  yVfiiv*  in  Or.,  322-5;  iVfutc  M  Or.  Ter.,  G4-6;  JV;/m'  Be^iUter, 
Ixix.  407.  The  occaaion  of  White's  losa  of  plaoe  was  the  liclief  in  On-goii 
ttuit  he  wMiltl  mako  an  effort  to  get  a  scat  in  congress  as  ilelegate  from  tho 
t<friiti»rv,  whenever  the  expected  settlement  of  lioundary  was  cousuininateil. 
Mid  a  tt  rritorial  gtn*on»ment  established.  That  he  so  intended  in  1845  seems 
probable,  fmm  the  fact  that  on  passing  throii<:h  Missouri,  the  St  I.ouis  Em 
spoke  of  him  as  a  delegate  from  the  seU-cuublitutud  govemuiuuC  o(  Oi^^ou, 
going  to  Mk  for  »  aeat  in  congrom. 
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ferred  to  other  liaiicis.  He  tiu  n  \vriit  to  reside  at  Saa 
Francisco,  where  he  diediu  March  1879.^ 

**  While  on  a  tonr  through  Oregon  in  1878  I  was  informed  tiiet  Elijah 
White,  a  iiio«t  important  witiit  --<s  in  the  early  anaaln  of  the  fttato,  was  hving 
in  tma  Fnuiciaco^  and  therv  on  uiy  return  I  found  him  uraoti»ing  mtiUicine, 
his  nffiee  being  within  »  etone'e  throw  of  my  library.     He  wm  exeeedingly 

atfal'l.',  with  an  int4.*lliirf"Ut  though  not  ver}'  intellectual  face,  ^-ith  Iiright, 
puuctratiug  ey«H,  and  for  one  sawell  a<lvance<l  in  years,  active  on  hxn  feet  and 
well  preserved^  though  how  much  of  him  wa»  |Midding,  and  what  wae  the 
true  color  of  his  well-d\  e<l  hairaiiil  whi.skcrs,  I  cannot  say.  Thereafter  until 
h'n  tleath  he  wa»  a  frequent  visitor  at  my  lilirary,  and  there  gave  me  an 
exceedingly  valuable  <Uetation,  which  I  called  ShnifjraUom  to  Omjon,  filling 
many  aiiio  \<  ft  op.  ri  l>v  the  ]trinte'l  material  o.specially  C(mcei  nin^  the  iiimii- 
^ratiou  ot  li>i'2.    Hi*  Tni  Yaiin  in  OrtyOH^  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  e4»nttuu.i  the 

incidents  of  hie  journey  to  and  residence  in  Oregon,  as  iihynician  to  the  Mis- 
sion, his  retr.ni  to  the  States,  suhscquont  emigration.  In.-  lalxir--  a-*  Imlian 
agent,  exploratums,  etc,  wiUi  an  acctmtil  of  titt;  Uirniiitioa  ot  the  provisional 
eovemnient,  and  eome  extncts  from  Fremont's  journal  of  explorations  in 
Oregon.  Previous  tn  the  puhlication  i  '  this  liook  lie  issued  a  i».iin])!il(  t  iu 
Washington  City,  containing  his  corrc^poixlenee  with  the  Indian  comuiiB- 
aioner  and  other  (locuments,  the  object  of  wiiieh  wa.t  to  assist  the  passage  of 
a  hill  reiiiiltursing  hiiu  ff»rexj>etine»  iticurre<l  in  the  .i.hiiinistr.ition  oi  authority 
OS  Inili.iii  agent.  Tliis  W)ok  in  called  a  Concise  Vietc  q/'  Oretjoii  Trrritory.  lU 
i'oloHutl  ntvl  InduiH  fielattonft  etc.,  72  pages.  Another  pamphlet  called 
Wfrtf,  y  T< -^thuniiuili*  contains  some  of  the  same  matter,  with  other  h  tters, 
and  waji  ap^iarcutly  iatcuded  to  assist  him  in  a  reappointment  to  Oregon. 
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McraoMffir  OmoALfl— A  Fbobatb  Cookt  Nbidbd— MBsmto  or  rm  Ssr* 
TLXRS— Omcuis  Cbosbk— Withdrawal  ov  tus  Fiibmch  Cathouc 

Element-  Ft  nTitKn  PotiTirAi.  Elemexth — The  Oregon  Lyceum— 
Fkksh  Ovkhii  UE.S  TO  THE  Cvs.vmANs — The  Laxd  Law— Anotufi; 
Methodist  Movement— Tu«  'Wolf'  Organization— The  Ca>auia.s« 
Brouobt  in-— New  Sblbctioh  or  OrriciALs— RsroKT  of  the  Leui:>la- 
TJVB  CoMifimB— GoTBBMMKin  KxPEMSBi— Thb  Fovb  Gbsat  DlflTBICn 

— MBA8UBB8  AaA0(8T  McLoVOHUM— IhvlUENCB  OP  ShOBTB88  OH  VOUT- 
2CAL  AfVAIBS* 


I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  as  early  as  1838 
the  Methodist  Missions  furnished  the  colonists  with 
a  magistrate  and  constable,  not  so  much  because 
the  services  of  those  officers  were  needed  as  1)»h  ause 
the  Americans  were  determined  not  to  be  beliirid  the 
British  fur  company  in  the  exercise  of  civil  juris- 
diction. The  arrival  of  the  gfreat  missionary  reiin- 
forcement  of  1840,  by  increasmg  the  colony,  made  it 
apparent  that  some  form  of  government  would  sooner 
or  later  be  necessary.  Still  such  quiet  and  good  order 
had  hitherto  prevailed/  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
long  the  attempt  to  institute  even  a  primitive  form  of 
government  would  have  been  postponed  had  n(^t  an 
unexpected  event  furnished  particular  occasion  for  it. 
This  was  the  death  of  Ewing  Young  in  the  winter  of 

'  Up  to  tints  time  the  onlv  serious  crime  that  had  been  committed  wan  the 
mnrtler  of  McKay  by  name  fndiaiiH  at  the  Hu«i8oii's  Bay  Company's  tisherv  at 
Pillar  Rtick,  on  the  lower  Columbia,  Aug.  IG,  1840.  A  party  from  Fort  Nis- 
<|ually  shot  one  of  the  munlerers  and  captured  another.  The  latter  was  trietl^ 
convicted,  and  hanged  at  Astoria  on  the  20th,  and  in  the  presence  and  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  great  nund»*'r  of  settlers.  Lee  ami  FroMt's  (>/•..  2/4;  Tolnue't  Pugti 
Souudy  MS.,  6,  yj  filzijirald'ts  H.  B.  Co»  and  Vane,  hl^  174. 
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1840-1.  This  audacious  pi<inrrr  left  a  large  property, 
to  which  there  were  no  lej^al  eiamiaiits  or  known  lieirs; 
and  as  there  was  no  probate  court,  tlie  adiuinistratioii 
of  his  estate  became  a  perplexing  question,  ^lurder, 
thefi,  and  wiiiskey-niaking  might  be  managed  without 
law,  bnt  property  for  which  there  was  no  owner— alas 
for  the  luck  of  it!  The  thrifty  settlers  could  not  see 
it  go  to  waste.  And  so  the  needed  excuse  to  those 
who  were  anxious  for  legislation  was  at  hand,  and 
without  delay  a  committee  of  arrangements  called  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  settlers  to  be  held  at  the  Metho- 
dist Mission  the  17th  and  18th  of  February,  1841.' 

The  meeting  on  the  17th  was  composed  chiefly  of 
the  members  of  the  Mission,  Jason  Lee  being  chosen 
chairman,  and  Gustavus  Hines  secretary.  The  only 
business  transacted  was  the  passing  of  resolutions  to 
elect  a  committee  of  seven  to  draught  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  settlements  south  of  the 
Columbia;  to  admit  to  the  protection  of  those  laws 
all  settlers  north  of  the  Columbia  not  connected  with 
the  fur  company;  and  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  several  oftices  of  governor,  supreme  judge 
with  probate  jtowers,  three  justices  of  the  jieace,  three 
constables,  three  roaJ  commissioners,  an  attorney- 
general,  a  clerk  of  the  courts  and  public  recorder,  a 
treasurer,  and  two  overseers  of  tlie  poor.' 

The  seeond  day's  meeting  being  attencI(Ml  Ijy  the 
French  and  American  settlers,  the  proceeihngs  took 
a  less  sectional  tone.  To  propitiate  an<l  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Canadians  were  the  aims  of  tlie 
leading  Amerieans;  as  without  tliein,  or  opj)osed  by 
them,  there  would  be  ditlieulty  in  organ izinL,^  a  gov- 
ernment. David  Leslie  being  in  the  chair,  with  Sid- 
ney Smith  and  Hines  as  secretaries,  the  minutes  of 

'  Acconling  to  Hiucs,  theeommittee  of  armngemanti  wm  cboaeiiat  Young  « 

fuacraL  Oregon  HiM.,  418. 

'In  the  proeaedings  of  the  lint  day's  meeting,  found  in  Ore(j<m  Arettiv^, 

no  mention  u  made  ■  r  tit-  men  nominated:  hv.t  from  their  'iuml>er,  sevontfou, 
there  muat  have  beeu  ait  otlictT  to  about  every  other  Americau  in  the  Muuiuu 
ookiij.  Tiro  oTeneen  of  the  poor  aoutidt  like  irony. 
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the  previous  mcL'ting  were  prcscnk'd,  and  accopted  so 
far  as  choosing  a  coiuniittet'  to  frame  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws  was  concerned.  Tlio  coniniittee 
named  consisted  of  F.  N.  Blanchet,  Jason  Lee,  David 
Donpierre,  Gustavus  Hnies,  Charlevon,  Robert  !Moore, 
J.  L.  Parrish,  Etienne  Lucier,  and  William  Johnson. 
The  only  one  of  the  number  who  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  legislation  was  Moore,  and  most  of  the 
others  were  probably  igiiorant  of  even  the  theory  of 
law.  By  making  Blanchet  chairman  of  t]i  cum- 
mittee,  the  Mission  party  hoped  to  secure  the  French 
Catholic  influence,  and  harmonize  sectarian  difficulties, 
while  the  settlers  were  to  be  cajoled  by  the  liberal 
bestowment  of  small  offices. 

It  was  found  expedient  to  defer  the  election  of  a 
governor  to  a  more  convenient  season,  owing  to  the 
jealously  of  several  missionary  aspirants,  and  the 
op[)osition  of  the  settlers  to  a  governor  from  that 
party.  This  matter  bein^  settled,  I.  L.  Babcock  was 
chosen  supreme  judge  with  probate  powers,  Greorge 
W.  Lc  Breton  clerk  of  the  courts  and  public  recorder, 
William  Joliiisuii  h'v^\\  shcritV,  and  Zavirr  LaJaroot, 
Pi(^i  i('  J^illique,  and  W  illiam  ^reCarty  constahlct?.  A 
resolution  was  then  passed  that  until  the  code  of  laws 
should  be  draughted.  Judge  Babcock  sln)ulil  l»<j  ''in- 
structed to  act  accordiiiLT  to  the  laws  of  tlie  state  of 
New  York.***  Tlic  convention  then  aiijounied  to 
meet  aefain  on  tlie  7th  of  June  at  St  l*auls. 

But  when  that  day  arrived,  and  tlie  people  were 
gathered  to  hear  tlie  report  of  the  eonunittee  on  con- 
stitution and  laws,  it  was  found  that  no  report  had 
been  |>rc pared,  as  Blanchet  had  not  <  ailed  that  hody 
together,  and  that  he  now  desired  to  be  excused  from 
serving  as  chairman.  This  request  being  granted,  W. 
J.  Bailey  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  the  committee 
were  instructed  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  Au- 
gust for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to  report  to 

*J/in€f'  Oregon  Hint.,  41 'J.  At  this  time  there  waa  but  one  copy  of  the 
lawi  of  the  state  of  Kew  York  in  the  coloay. 
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an  adjonrnod  session  of  the  conventi(^n  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  Octoh»  r  In  the  mean  time  they  were 
Jiflvised  to  confer  with  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expedition,  then  in  the  Columbia 
River,  and  with  John  McLougldin  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
Resolutions  were  then  passed  rescinding  the  nomina- 
tions  made  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  instructing 
the  committee  on  constitution  and  laws  to  "  take  into 
consideration  the  number  and  kind  of  offices  it  will 
be  necessary  to  create  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitution and  code."  The  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  was  to  be  referred  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. An  adjournment  was  tlien  taken  to  the  Octo- 
b<  r  meeting  at  the  Methodist  Mission. 

The  withdrawal  of  Blanchet  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  legislative  committee  was  taken,  as  was 
probably  intended,  to  sonify  that  the  Canadians 
would  take  no  part  in  the  organisation  of  a  govern- 
ment; hence  the  rescinding  of  the  nominations  em- 
bracing a  number  of  their  names  This  revived  the 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  governor,  and  in  fact 
threw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  for 
an  organization.  Moreover,  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential persons  in  the  country  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  committee  were  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  government  so  long  as  peace  and  harmony 
existed  without  it.* 

Besides  this  formidable  opposition,  Wilkes,  on  beino^ 
consulted,  condemned  the  scheme,  on  the  grounds  that 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  inhabitants  desired  to 
establish  a  c^overnnicnt,  that  laws  were  not  neeebsiiry, 
tliat  they  Vvoukl  he  a  jtoor  substitute  for  the  moral 
code  they  all  followed,  that  there  would  be  great  dilH- 
culty  in  entbreing  them  within  any  definite  liuiits, 

^^^'illi;im  Jolmsnn,  who  was  the  only  one  of  tlie  sfttlor  elruss  nut  Fn-iich 
ou  thu  cttmuiitt«f,  saitl  that  thuru  was  as  yet  'uo  iiuuc^aity  for  laus,  Liiuyvrs, 
or  magistrates/  Blaachei  '  was  of  opinion  thnt  the  number  of  settlen  iu  the 
AVIllaiiutttj  Viilley  would  not  warrant  the  estaMUhinent  of  a  couMtitution, 
aritl  far  as  hu  j>eoplti  w«re  concerutjd,  there  wai  no  nece^ity  for  one,  nor 
ha  l  lu-  aayknowle^of  crimb  hftving  bem  yet  oommittmL'  Wittu*  Ifar», 
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that  the  majority  of  the  population  being  Catholics, 
they  would  el.  <  t  their  officers,  which  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Protestants,  and  that  an  unfavorable 
impression  would  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
con(  eriiiug  the  influence  of  missions  which  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  criminal  code. 

Finding  themselves  batiled  at  every  turn,  but  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  United  States  govem- 
ment  would  soon  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them, 
the  missionary  party  now  reluctantly  consented  to  let 
drop  their  political  scheme  for  the  present,  and  for  a 
year  there  was  no  more  agitation  of  the  subject  of  an 
established  form  of  government  in  Or^on. 

The  arrival  of  White  in  1842,  with  the  commission 
of  sub-Indian  agent  and  a  provisional  clsdm  on  the 
governorship  of  the  colony,  stirred  afiresh  the  advo- 
cates of  legislation.  The  idea  of  White  becoming 
the  civil  head  of  the  community  was  intolerable^  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  lie  was  indirectly 
recommended  for  that  position  by  the  United  Stixtes 
government  was  a  great  point  in  his  favor;  so,  with 
characteristic  discretion,  the  missionary  party  quietly 
used  their  influence  to  snul>  liis  pretensions  without 
openly  working  against  liini,  and  by  this  course  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  have  seen,  in  eonfining  his  authority  to 
tlie  nianaLTenient  of  Indian  atiairs. 

But  though  the  ]nass  of  the  colonists  appeared  to 
be  satistied  with  the  existinaf  state  of  thin<;s,  the 
advoeates  of  a  t<  injtorary  government  continued  to 
ai^itate  tlie  (lurstion  diirinij  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
di^russiiiL;  it  in  a  dehating  society  said  to  liave  been 
established  m  Oregon  City  for  no  other  purpose.' 

*GnT,  NiH.  Or.,  260,  has  confonniled  the  AMMxaation'  with  thtt 

Oregon  Lyceum,  an.l  oalls  it  (lit-  'Multnomah  Circulating  Library/ a  iiamo 
not  in  ttie  till  long  atur.  Thti  library  waa  not  formed  until  January  1944, 
W.  H.  ReM,  an  immigrant  of  that  year,  relatoi  that  when  the  iminigratHm 
of  1843  arrivLfl,  fiiiilin^  tlic  ix  ople  deprived  of  reading  matter,  having  no 
newspapers  and  few  books,  tliere  waa  formed  at  Oregon  City  tlie  *  Pioneer 
Lyceum  and  litenny  Club,'  whidi  met  *to  diseuit  the  whole  round  of  liter* 
ary  and  eeientifie  pursnite/  The  name*  on  the  rail  of  thie  dub  were  John 
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The  question  of  establishing  an  independent  govern- 
ment for  Oregon  was  also  discussed  by  this  body.  The 
scheme  is  said  to  have  been  favored  by  McLoughlio, 
and  openly  advocated  by  several  influential  American 
colonists.  Hastings  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  G^rgc  Abemeth}',  then 
residing  in  Oregon  City,  met  this  with  another,  to 
the  effect  that:  "If  the  United  States  extends  its 
jurisdiction  over  this  country,  within  four  years  it 
will  not  be  expedient  to  form  an  independent  govern- 
ment." This  resolution  was  warmly  discussed  and 
finally  carried/ 

In  the  autinnn  of  1842  overtures  were  again  made 
to  the  Canadians  to  assist  in  fonning  a  tenipirary  gov- 
ernment, and  meetings  to  consider  the  matter  were 
held  at  French  Prairie.  But  the  Canadians  declined, 
]»iesumablv  hv  the  advice  of  MeLoUi^ldiii  and  their 
spiritual  adviser,  Blanchet.  Tiie  position  of  the 
former  at  this  junctnre  wa.s  eni])arrassinij;.  It  was 
evident  that  soine  form  of  pohtical  legishition  must 
before  long  grow  out  of  the  persistent  consideration 
of  the  subject.  To  aid  or  countenanee  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ifovernnK'nt  owin^T  exchisive  alleijiance  to 
the  United  States  would  ])e  disloyal  to  liis  country 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  eiaupany.  An  independent 
government  would  be  preferable  to  this,  though  there 

H.  Condi,  F.  W.  Ptottvgiwe,  J.  M.  Wair,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Jesae  Applegmte, 

8.  W  Mona,  RoUcrt  N^.  w.  11.  J.  W.  N\-si..itli.  IM.  Otir.  H.  A.  (i.  Uc,  fnd. 
Pruu{,  C.  K.  Pickett,  Win  C.  Dcmcut,  Modorum  Crawford,  Uinun  Straisht, 
J.  W&mbaugh,  Wm  Ciuhing,  Philip  Foster,  Ransom  Clark,  H.  H.  Hide, 
John  (;.  ( *;nii]>lK  11,  Tlicophilus  Magnider,  \V.  H,  Rees,  Mark  Fonl,  Henry 
SaUroa,  Nuyus  Smith,  Daniel  Waldo,  P.  G.  Stewart,  Lnao  W.  Smith,  Joaepn 
Watt,  Frank  Enimdnger,  A.  E.  Wilaon,  Jacob  Hooker,  8.  M.  HoMemetM, 
John  Minto,  B-irtmi  L«  »•,  Gen.  Husteil,  an«l  John  P.  Biookn.  C.  E.  I'i^-kett 
wag  secretary  of  the  club.  Annual  Address  before  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, in  Or.  Phttfer  Amx.,  Tran».,  1879,  p.  27.  See  also  8.  W.  Moss,  in  Pkh 
H'-r  Ti.ii'-i,  MS.,  17,  IS,  wluTi'  tilt'  'Falls  t)ebatin^  Society'  is  spoken  of. 
Appicgate  saya  the  library  was  got  togotlier  in  the  wmter  of  1843-4,  and  that 
hs  contributed  The  Fedtmltui^  and  several  scientific  works.  Marginal  notes  in 
(roiff'it  Hixf.  dr.,  SlM).  N«i  two  autlif-rities  cull  lh<-  instifntion  l.y  tlio  ^-.v.n  s 
name.    The  Oituou  Specl*Uor  of  April  Hi,  calls  it  the  Falla  Association, 

but  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  Methodists  to  niieak  of  Oregmi  City  as  'The 
Falls,'  merely  to  diaconntrnnncr"  >!i  I,oii2lilin'3  right  to  name  the  place.  Tht 
proper  iiauie  of  tlie  debating  society  of  li^2  was  the  Oregon  Lyueuaa. 
'  Aberaethy's  Letter,  in  dniy's  JUbt,  Or.,  209. 
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was  danger  that  such  an  organization,  being  Ameri- 
can, might  enact  laws  depriving  liini  of  liis  property 
rights  south  of  the  Columbia.  Plainly  the  most  pru- 
dent course  he  could  follow  was  to  avoid  the  issue  if 
possible  until  the  two  governments  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion had  setUed  the  matter.  It  was  with  this  end 
in  view  that  he,  directly  or  indurecdy,  influenced  the 
Canadians  to  reject  the  overtnires  of  the  American 
settlers.  This  they  did  in  a  formal  reply,  evidently 
prepared  hy  Blanchet,  which  though  written  in  very 
imperfect  English,  sufficiently  explains  the  views  of 
the  French  settlers.  They  professed  cordial  senti- 
ments toward  the  Americans  and  the  gentlemen  who 
had  invited  them  to  participate  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  they  were  in  favor  of  certain 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  pro|)orty, 
and  were  vvillincr  to  yield  uhedience  to  the  officers 
clioseii  at  the  ineetintj  of  February  18,  1841,^  althouuh 
they  did  not  approve  of  all  their  measures.  They 
declined  to  address  a  petitiuu  to  the  United  States, 
as  solicited,  until  tlic  boundary  should  be  est^iblished. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  land  law  in  conic  inplation 
by  the  supporters  of  the  government  sclienic,  because 
they  had  no  guaranty  that  all  would  not  be  clianged 
by  the  succeeding  government.  They  objected  to  a 
provisional  form  of  government  as  beiiii»"  eumbersnnie 
instead  of  helpful  to  the  eolony.  Men  of  laws  and 
science,  they  said,  were  still  few  in  the  country,  and 
had  enough  to  do  without  legislating. 

•The  answer  of  the  C'anadiana  as  it  appears  in  the  Oregon  A trJuves,  MS.,  i* 
aofc  dat'cd:  lit) I  it  in  addwMcd  to  'The  iii««tuig a*  Chftmpovg,  March  4,  1843/ 

vhich  shows  that  there  was  an  appointment  for  that  date,  when  their 
answer  waa  cx|>ected;  and  aa,  owing  to  the  population  being  scattered  over  a 
large  aN%  with  alow  and  diffiemt  modes  of  ooaunuDioatioii,  it  was  tha 

custom  to  inaku  appointments  mnntha  in  n  h-i'ico,  to  allow  time  for  the 
people  to  consider  the  matter  pnipo^ed,  ami  pru|>aro  their  opiuioos,  the 
invitation  was  probably  given  late  in  the  previous  year.  McLoughlm  wy9t 
in  his  l*iTmtr  ruptm,  5l.S.,  '2d  scr.  7,  tliat  a  formal  jiropositioM  v.  a^  riiiidc  to 
the  Caua<iian  suttlurs  lu  tlic  spnug  ut  1^12,  to  uiiitu  with  ttie  Amiricaiis; 
but  on  comparing  this  with  other  authorities,  I  am  convincetl  it  was  in  tha 
autumn  of  1842.  Another  evidence  in,  that  the  address  of  the  Canadians 
refers  to  the  '  measures  taken  last  year,'  wliich  cuuld  only  ui«^i  thv  clioosing 
<rf  a  jadfB  and  other  offioen  in  1841. 
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They  proposed,  however,  that  a  council  or  senate 
be  chosen  for  the  judgment  of  ofienses,  except  capital 
ones,  and  to  make  suitable  regulations  for  the  people ; 
that  the  council  be  elected  and  composed  of  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  constitute  a  parlia- 
ment,  the  president  of  the  council  and  another  mem- 
ber being  empowered  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  in 
each  county,  with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  appeal  causes  to  the  whole  council.  The 
members,  they  said,  should  be  influenced  by  a  desire 
foi-  the  public  good,  and  not  for  their  own  gain.  Tax- 
ation they  pronounced  inexpedient,  and  especially 
onerous  to  new  arrivals  in  the  colony;  and  they  would 
not  consent  in  be  taxed.  As  to  nulitia,  they  declared 
it  needless,  and  tlie  occasion  of  suspicion  to  the  natives, 
as  well  as  a  hinderance  to  necessiirv  labor  and  an  ex- 

  «.- 

pense  to  the  people.  The  country,  th<^y  contended, 
was  ojx'n  to  all  nations,  until  its  sovereignty  should  he 
det-ermined,  and  people  might  settle  in  it  without 
being  called  upon  to  declare  to  what  government  they 
Would  give  allegiance  in  the  future.  They  desired  to 
be  in  unison  with  all  respectahle  citizens,  or  else  to  he 
left  free  to  make  such  regulations  «s  npjieared  most 
necessary'  to  themselves,  until  tlie  conunii  of  some  law- 
ful  autlioritv.  to  which  thev  would  clieerfullv  sul)mit. 

V 

WhUe  they  did  not  forget  that  some  laws  niii^ht  be 

f)rofitably  adopted  even  then,  they  held  that  the  more 
aws  there  were  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  roguery 
and  for  subsequent  changes  which  might  not  be  profit- 
able. Besides,  in  a  new  country  the  more  men  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  public  the  fewer  remained  for 
mdustry.  The  address  concluded  with  the  assurance 
that  none  could  be  more  desirous  of  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  liberties  of  the  colony  than  themselves^ 
and  with  good  wishes  for  *'all  those  who  are  or  may 
become  our  fellow-countrymen."' 

^Or  Hfrs  Or.  ArrfittvH,  14-15.  Utifnrtnnatcly  for  the  perfect  contintiity 
of  history,  the  Oreyon  Archival  do  not  contain  either  the  iuvitation  which  oUled 
out  thia  iuwer,  or  the  procoedingt  ot  the  moetang  at  Cbampoeg    tiae  4th 
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Although  McLoughUn  had  taken  no  open  part  in 
these  proceedings,  he  was  naturally  and  rightly  sup- 
posed uy  the  rebuked  and  offended  originators  of  the 
provisional  government  idea  to  be  responsible  for  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  French  settlers,  and  a  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  him  had  much  to  do  with  the  drawing- 
up  of  the  Shortess-Abemethy  petition^  the  history 
of  which  has  already  been  given. 

Meetings  were  likewise  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony;  one  at  the  Oregon  Institute,  where  Gray 
resided,  being  ostensibly  called  for  the  puri)oBe  of 
devising  means  of  protecting  the  herds  of  the  country 
from  wild  animals,  but  really  as  a  device  by  which 
the  settlers,  French  and  American,  might  be  brought 
together,  and  the  plan  of  a  provisional  government 
broached.'^  The  minutes  of  die  meeting  occupy  less 
than  half  a  page,  the  only  business  accomplished  being 
the  appointing  by  Babcock,  the  chairman,  of  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  to  give  notice  of  a  general  meeting  to 
be  held  at  tlie  liouse  of  Joseph  Gervais  ou  Monday 
the  6th  of  March. 

of  March,  to  which  it  was  arlflro8Be<l.  nray,  /AV.  Or.,  273,  says  that  he  is 
Bun?  this  aililrcss  wan  not  brought  before  auy  public  laeetuiK  of  the  Rettlers. 
This  !^uggL.>(ts  an  i  \ platiatioil  Ot  ths  aImMICu  of  roconb)  toucning  this  iiortiolt 
of  the  proceedings  of  thf  missionaries,  namely,  that  when  they  fouml  tht-ae 
rca«uual)le  objections  of  the  Cauadiaus  m  well  stated,  they  quietly  i^uppresscd 
their  reply  so  that  it  m\^\\i  notafiectthe  feeling  of  the  Americm  settlers,  whom 
tliey  h  i  1  nn>rF'  h<\yv  of  bringing  over.  A  conipilaticui  of  the  pijhlio  <locument» 
of  the  iirtivisiuiuu  government  of  Oregon  was  maile  in  18.')^^  by  I-ifayette 
Gtover,  by  order  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Here  is  what  (Jro\  i  r  Bays  abont 
his  work:  In  the  'preparation  for  pnhlication  of  ilie  Omjon  A  rr/i/iy.",  tho  com- 
missioner has  met  with  many  ubsstiiclea  tu  the  jierfcct  success  unci  early  com* 
pletioti  of  the  importAnt  work  assigned  him.  Within  tho  proper  <lcpoM(ory 
of  the  public  papers  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  entire  and  satiKfactory 
records  ul  ail  that,  he  is  satislie<l,  haa  ti-auttpired  ia  Oregon  of  a  public,  gen- 
eral nature,  and  whieb  would  be  of  eminent  historic  importaaoe.  In  this 
ca«o,  ho  has  spared  no  pains  to  search  mtt  from  other  authentic  nm\  reliable 
resources  all  such  information  an  would  till  existing  blanks  or  furnish  suth- 
eient  explanation,  of  aeeming  diaerepaaciee  and  waata.'  PMEaoe  to  Oro9er*e 
Or.  ArdiivM. 

'*  '  When  we  came  liere  the  wolves  ate  up  m  iiLy  horses — fox;rteen  for  one 
company.  Cattle  woubl  tight  them,  but  horses  would  run,  and  the  wolvea 
would  run  them  down. '  WnUio'sCrUvfUcn,  MS.,  11.  Parriah  also  remarks  upon 
tho  loss  of  stock  of  every  kind  by  panthers,  wolves,  and  cougars.  (Jr.  Anec- 
dote»f  MS.,  99.  Wliito  speaks  of  being  driven  into  a  tree  b>  w  olves^  and  of 
being  rescued  by  his  wife  and  hired  man.  Ten  Years  In  Or.,  SS-'J. 

"  Applegate  remarks:  *Xt  is  new  to  me  that  Uray  wan  a  prime  mover  iu 
tUamatterr  Maiginal  notM  in //iaf.  Or,,  264. 
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Grervais  had  alwa3r8  been  the  active  helper  and 
friend  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  of  which  he  was  a 
sort  of  ky  member;  and  it  was  customary  to  hold 
meetings  of  a  religious  or  secular  nature  at  his  house, 
which  was  a  convenient  centre  of  business  for  the 
settlers,  about  half-waj  between  Salem  and  Cham- 
poeg.  As  almost  every  settler  had  suffered  f^om  the 
ravages  of  wild  beasts,  the  meeting  was  fully  attended. 
James  O'Neil  was  chosen  chairman,  and  George  W. 
Le  Breton  secretary.  The  business  for  which  the 
people  had  come  together  was  conduct-ed  to  a  satis- 
lactory  conclusion  ;  a  bounty  hauif  iixed  for  every 
si>ecies  of  animal  killed.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  the  proof's,  a  treasurer  chosen,  and  rognla- 
tions  were  establmhed.  The  asscx^iation  thus  formed 
wa.s  known  as  the  *  Wolf  Organization,'  and  was  what 
it  purported  to  be,  a  measure  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  animals. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  business  a  resolution  wan 
offered  and  passed,  **that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  takini^ 
measures  for  tlie  ciyil  and  military  protection  of  this 
colony,"  and  anotiii  r  that  it  should  consifit  of  twelve 
[)er8ons,  who  were  aceordinc^ly  chosen.  The  choice  of 
the  meeting  fell  on  I.  L.  Babeock,  Elijah  White.  James 
O'Xeil,  Kobert  Shortess,  Robert  Xewell,  Etienne 
Lucier,  Joseph  Gervais,  Thomas  J.  Hubbard, W.  H. 
Gray,  Sidne}'  Smith,  and  George  Gay.  The  passage 
of  this  resolution  was  brought  about  b^'  considerable 
mana^uvring,  Le  Breton  and  Smith  bemg  previously 
employed  to  ascertain  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  sup- 
port i  t.  Moreover  it  is  hinted  that  certain  men,  notably 
the  clei^y,  were  absent  through  prearrange ment,  lest 
their  presence  should  alarm  the  settlers,  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  a  government  by  the  missionaries." 

''Soma  new  natnes  appear  on  tho  joanuU,  J.  C.  Bridges,  Mclioy  Torn, 
Barnaliy,  and  Martin,  though  tlie  latter  may  have  been  H.  Martin  who  canio 
to  the  country  in  1840,  au<l  of  whom  not  much  is  known,  iiridge^  went  to 
California  with  the  imnuKranU  of  1H4*2,  a  few  weeks  lati  r. 

"  W.  H.  Gray  is  reslwn.xiMt;  fiir  tlu  se  statciin  iit-.  In  1870  liu  puMIsIu  il  r\ 
Mmtory  (tf  Ortyou  from  171^2  tu        a  hook  oi  024  partis;  sold  by  subticnjiiiiuu. 
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The  caution  used  not  to  provolcp  opposition  as  ap- 
parent in  the  wording  of  the  resolution  itself,  A\  hich 
only  proposes  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking 
measures.  But  the  committee^  or  those  of  them  who 
were  managing  the  business  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mission,  held  stated  meetings,  at  which  they  dis- 
cussed more  than  anything  else  the  question  of  how 
to  mal^  a  governor,  and  whom  to  place  in  tliat  posi- 
tion. They  also  drew  up  a  report  which  was  an 
acceptance  of  a  form  of  provisional  government,  and 
a  list  of  the  officers  they  proposed  to  the  people  to 
elect  In  the  mean  time  the  subject  was  skilfully 
agitated  among  the  settlers,  French  and  American, 
who  were  convinced  that  an  organization  was  inevi- 


be  ruled  entirely  by  the  missionary  class,  they  must 
take  the  matter  of  the  proposed  government  into 
their  own  hands.  Among  other  arguments  urged  was 
the  attitude  of  the  natives  in  the  interior,  the  need  of 
a  military  organization,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  land  law.  These  were  the  ruling  mo- 
tives with  the  American  settlers;  but  that  they  did 
not  influence  the  Canadians  to  any  great  extent,  their 

in  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York.  Aa  a  book  of  reference,  when 
compared  with  otiier  authorities,  tiie  work  ia  Talnable.  oontainiug  many  fkcta 
and  important  docuiiiouts.  It  luis,  however,  thrcv  faults — lack  of  arrangement, 
a«riiaonioa«  jiartisaushii),  and  disregard  of  trutk.  A  notable  instance  of  ita 
mendacity  ia  the  dramatic  aecoimt  given  of  Whitman's  visit  to  the  United 
Statos,  its  cauMO  and  purptkse,  and  the  allugetl  instniiiu  ntality  of  Wliitm.ui  in 
rai;iiug  the  emigration  of  11^43,  almost  the  whole  of  which  must  \m  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  fioti<ni.  Gray  had  a  popular  style  of  writing,  however,  aa  ia 
sliow  n  Ity  the  reluctance  of  the  puhlic  tu  ^'ivc  hiiii  uj»  as  an  authority  even  aftt'r 
f  j.ir  examination  by  critics  bad  shown  luui  to  he  uurchiiWle.  He  ia  changed 
hy  Robert  Newell  wtl^  resorting  to  hia  imagination  in  giving  the  faiatoty  of 
the  procccuing.-j  of  the  early  pn 'visional  government.  See  StrirturfM  on  Ortty, 
in  Portiatul  JJenwcnUic  JJeixilU,  Oct.  Iti(i6,  et  aeq.,  in  which  Newell  repinra  with 
interest  some  of  Gray's  rather  broad  oaricatnres  of  him.  Critioiama  oiGray^a 
JfiMnru,  on  the  ground  of  unfairno.-^^^,  may  lie  found  in  the  writings  of  several 
of  hia  contemporaricti,  vi&:  Mom  Pwnetr  Tim&if,  M^.,  16, 17;  Cntujord'it 
mm>irk>t,  MS.,  8;  WhiU:**  Barip  Oavernment.U^.,  40;  WtMo'$  CrtUijun,  MS., 
4;  RofterLH  nccoUectiovH,  MS  ,  17;  Tolmies  Pu{/rt  Sound,  MS.,  24^5;  an.l  in  the 
vrritings  of  Evana,  Victor,  iStrong,  Blauchet,  Burnett,  and  Applegate.  As  an 
exhibition  of  tiie  feeling  entertained  by  certain  persona  in  Oregon  40  veara 
ago,  toward  the  suljjccts  of  ( rpcat  Britain,  and  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
it  is  striking,  though  perhaps  somewhat  overurawn,  and  is  all  the  more  im* 
preaaive  in  that  the  writer  speaks  m  if  thoee  past  days  ware  atiU  preeent  ta 


believe  that  unless  they  would 
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fornuil  address  is  evidence.    However,  if  tliere  was  to 

a  govei  iiiiieiit,  the  latter  wished  to  share  its  bene- 
fits, and  anxiously  conferred  on  the  subject  among 
themselves.  The  tinw  beino-  now  ripe  for  action,  the 
comiiiittee  called  a  mass-meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
2d  of  May  at  Chaiujjoeg,  to  hear  tl^eir  report. 

Oti  tlu'  appointed  day,  about  an  e([ual  mnnber  of 
French  and  American  settlers  being  as.senibled,  the 
meeting  was  organized  in  the  open  air  by  the  election 
of  Ira  L.  Babcock  as  president,  and  Le  Breton,  Gray, 
and  WiilsoQ  as  secretaries.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  then  read,  and  of  course  proved  to  be  in 
favor  of  apolitical  organization ,  to  continue  in  tone 
until  the  United  Stat^  should  establish  a  territorial 
government.  This,  on  a  motion  to  accept,  was  thought 
to  be  rejected  on  the  first  vote,  when  considerable 
confusion  followed,  occasioned  by  the  speaker  being 
unable  to  determine  on  which  side  was  the  majority.^* 
The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  there  was  still  a 
doubt,  when  Le  Breton  moved  that  the  meeting 
divide  in  order  to  be  counted.  Gray  seconded  the 
motion.  an<l  the  order  was  <civen  for  tliose  in  favor  of 
organization  to  file  to  the  right,  while  the  opposite 
party  took  the  left. 

The  first  to  step  to  the  right  was  Jusepli  L.  ^IcH'k, 
his  spk'n(hd  fi«^are  clad  in  the  ragged  habiliuients 
common  to  the  im|)rovident  mountain  men."  With  a 
sparkling  i*ye,  a  voice  of  conunand,  and  the  air  of  a 
major-general,  the  hero  of  many  wild  adventures  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  stepped  to  a  niche  in  history 
as  he  strode  to  his  position,  crying  out,  "Who's  for 
a  divide !  All  in  favor  of  the  report  and  of  an  organ- 
ization follow  me ! " 

Meek  could  always  influence  his  comrades,  and 
several  took  their  places  in  his  column,  but  half  an 
hour  elapsed,  with  some  sharp  remarks  on  both  sides, 

£vatu'  ^eiPtU's  Stricture*  on  Oniy,  p.  A — a  coini>il;ition  of  Nowcll'a 
■rtielM  in  the  Porthml  />cmorrtUie  Hentlfl,  18430. 

Burnett  Hr\ys  that  ok  wore  a  ndi  ve«t  of  white  silk,  while  thr  rfniain- 
dcr  of  hi*  cluthmg       tsxcvvdui^ly  shabby,  /ttcolleclions  qj'  a  VioMtr^  ItiU. 
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before  the  count  could  be  taken.  When  every  mau 
had  at  length  decided,  it  was  found  that  a  small  ma- 
jority was  in  favor  of  organizing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment  Not  quite  half  the  Americans  voted  for  the 
organization,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  a  few  Canadians 
who  were  friendly  to  the  mission aries^  the  victory 
would  have  been  on  the  other  side.^® 

The  dissenters  having  withdrawn,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  article  by 
article.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  was  the  elec- 
tion upon  the  spot  of  the  following  officers:  A.  £. 
Wilson,  supreme  judge  with  probate  powers;  G.  W. 
Le  Breton,  clerk  of  the  court,  or  recorder ;  J.  L.  Meek, 
sheriff;  W.  H.  Willson,  treasurer;  Hugh  Bums,  L. 
H.  Judson,  Charles  Canipo,  and  A.  T.  Smith,  magis- 
trates; G.  W.  Ebberts,  Keuben  Lewis,  J.  C.  Bridges, 
and  F.  X  Matthieu,  constables ;  John  Howard,  major ; 
Wm  McCarty,  C.  McRoy,  and  Sidney  Smith,  captains] 
David  Hill,  ftobert  Shortess,  Robert  Newell,  Alanson 
Beers,  Thomas  J.  Hubbard,  W.H.  Gray,  James  O'Neil, 
Bobert  Moore,  and  Wm  M.  Doty,  were  chosen  to  con- 
stitute a  l^islative  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
draught  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  legislative  committee  were  required  to 
coni})k'te  tlieir  work  in  six  days,  and  had  their  s{ilaries 
fixed  at  a  dollar  and  a  <[uarter  a  day,  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  subscription.  The  otli  of  July  was 
appointed  for  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  object  for  which  so  much  striving  and  sclicin- 
iiiij:  had  been  carried  on  tor  two  vears  was  at  last 
acroniplislied.  The  people  had  consented  to  a  pi  v  A  i.s- 
ional  government.   By  judiciously  keeping  out  of  sight 

**The  j  ournal  in  the  arcliivea  says  that  there  waa  a  *  large  majority.    C  ray 

says  two;  Xcwcll,  five.  (Jray  also  ^Mly9  tljat  none  of  the  Cana<Hanii  present 
voted  tor  the  orgauizatiou;  but  Neweli  wune»  Cturvau,  iiUoier»  Billique,  Ber- 
nier,  Donpterre,  and  Latourette,  who  did  eo,  besides  some  otiiera.  0«rvaia 
and  Luci<T  were  on  the  committee,  an«l  coiiM  not  have  votetl  otherwise.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  tliat  Newcli'a  accouut  is  correct.  J.  U  Parrisb,  in  his 
Or.  Afuttdatm^  MS.  adiiiiti  fbftt  Lfttomette  voted  with  thoto  ia  favor  of  % 
govenimfliiti 
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the  cost  of  the  experiment,  by  yielding  the  point  of 
taxes,  and  promising  to  get  along  without  a  governor, 
the  missionaiy  piirty  had  won  the  day.  It  was  only, 
however,  by  encouraging  tlie  settlers  to  beheve  that 
it  was  their  own  government  that  this  success  was 
secured.  J.  S.  Griffin  was  sugL^ested  as  a  member  of 
the  leixislative  coniiiiittee,  but  his  nomination  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  clergymen  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  making  secular  laws,  as  their  call- 
ing disqualified  them  from  fully  comprehending  the 
wants  of  the  community.  They  ha'd  oeen  trit  a  and 
found  wanting.  They  had  thus  far  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  but  failed  of  the  objects  of  gov- 
ernment, which  were  the  protection  of  the  people. 

The  legislative  committee  held  their  sessions  on  the 
16th,  I7th,  18th,  and  19th  of  May,  and  the  27th  and 
28th  of  June,  Moore  acting  as  chairman,  and  Le 
Breton  as  clerk.  Their  deliberations  were  carried  on 
with  open  doors,  in  an  unoccupied  granary  belonging 
to  the  old  Mission.  Few  of  them  had  any  experience 
in  legislation,  and  few  books  on  hiw  existed  in  the 
eountry.^^  Moore,  the  cliairman,  and  Shortess  were 
l)etter  infonned  than  their  colleagues,  though  Gray, 
Nfwell.  Hill,  and  O'Neil  were  active  in  suggesting 
what  ou'^Hit  to  be  done.  Gray,  Shortess,  and  Newell 
prepared  tlif  rules  for  the  business  of  the  liouse,  wliich 
were  adopted.  The  following  committees  w<'n^  then 
appoint erl :  judiciary.  Beers,  Hubbard,  and  Slioiless; 
ways  and  means,  Shortess,  O'Neil,  and  Doty;  military 
affairs,  Hubbard,  Newell,  and  Gray;  land  claims, 
Shortess,  Doty,  and  Hill.  A  committee  on  the 
division  of  the  c^)untiy  into  distritts,  consisting  of 
Gray,  Doty,  and  Beers,  was  also  formed.  This  com- 
pleted the  labors  of  the  first  day.  Of  the  dehberations 
of  the  legislative  body  ouly  the  barest  skeleton  is  in 
existence.  Newell  relates  that  Gray  wished  the 
speeches  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  advocated 

"5<rofvV  Hi$L  Or.,  MS.,  61. 
Bur.  Ob.,  Tok  X» 
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a  movement  to  declare  Oregon  independent  of  the 
United  States,  a  measure  which  Newell  opposed  in 
another  speech,  and  which  was  defeated  by  one  vote." 
On  the  other  hand,  Gray  relates  that  Newell  oiiered 
a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  for  the  signatures  of  all  persons  wish- 
mg  an  organization,  as  if  he  .still  doubted  the  will  of 
the  people  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  this  resolution 
was  mtended  to  settle  the  question  of  an  independent 
government. 

However  these  forensic  contests  may  have  origi- 
nated or  been  supported,  the  work  progressed  well 
and  was  completed  in  the  prescribed  time.  The 
judiciary  committee,  which  was  embodied  in  Shortess, 
finished  the  organic  laws ;  the  other  committees  per- 
formed their  work,  and  the  whole  was  submitted  to 
the  p(  <>|ile  on  the  5th  of  July  at  Champoeg.  Among 
the  usual  exercises  on  the  4th  was  an  oration  delivered 
by  Hines,  who,  while  dwelling  on  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States, 
was  careful,  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  the 
morrow,  to  avoid  offending  the  proper  pride  of  the 
other  nationalities  present. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  5th  the  meeting  was 
opened.  In  the  absence  of  Babcock,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  of  May  2d,  Hines  was  called  to  preside; 
Robert  Moore,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee, 
then  presented  his  report,  wliioh  beini;-  read  by  the 
clerk,  Le  J^reton,  was  accepted,  and  the  adoption  of 
article  alter  article  begun.^ 

!Cr-tii.<'  X-  'ffirs  S'ri'-fiirr.^  on  Oray^i^  Ilisf.  Or  ,  H.  If  Gray  <\\'\  ti<»t  advo- 
cate au  independent  govcrumout  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
thoee  who  dtd,  m  weU  among  tiie  Amerioant  aa  the  Britiah  aubjeets.  See 
y/iW  ('rrv/,,/f  1114.,  4'2*2. 

*•  Report  i>t  tiic  icKiBiative  committee  upon  the  judiciary.  The  legislative 
committee  recommended  that  the  following  lawa  upon  jiuUoiary  be  accepted: 

'Si  c  I.  We,  the  peo]'lr  of  Oregon  Territory,  for  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection, anti  to  secure  iHi.ice  .tnd  prosperity  antong  ourselves,  agree  to  adopt 
the  following  laws  and  regulations,  until  such  time  aa  the  United  Statea  of 
Amcricrt  cxternl  their  jiii  i-.lictiiin  over  us.  B»;  it  tliorefore  enacted,  by  the 
free  citueua  o{  Urugmi  Territory,  that  the  said  territory,  for  purposes  of 
temporary  government,  be  divided  into  not  leaa  tiian  3,  nor  more  than  6, 
diatricta;  anbject  to  be  extended  to  a  greater  nnmbor,  yihea.  aa  inereaae 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  show  that  a  son  of 
John  McLoughlin  named  Joseph  McLougUlin,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  moved  the 
adoption  of  Article  I.,  L.  H.  Judson^  of  Article  IL, 

of  population  shall  require  it.  For  the  punpose  o£  fixing  the  j^rinciplcs  ot 
oivu  and  relijjpous  liberty,  as  the  bans  or  all  laws  and  ooaatitntiom  of  gov- 

f.-nnitcnt  tli;i!  iTuiy  IxTfatti-r  ]>c  atlojttc*!.  Ik'  it  enacted,  that  the  follDwinLj 
articU^H  Le  cuuHuivred  articles  ot  cuni|Mu;t,  amuug  the  free  citusvus  oi  thii 
territory. 

'Al  t.  1.  X<»]>orsoii.  (Irmo.ininif  liiiiisclf  in  a  pracrahlc  anil  orderly  manner, 
shall  ever  1>o  uiulcbti^d  on  account  of  hui  niotie  of  wortthip  or  rcligioua  seuti- 
menU. 

*Ai-t.  2.  The  inhahitants  of  said  territory  shall  always  i  ntilli'd  Ut 
the  henetits  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  an<i  trial  by  jury  ;  uf  a  proportionate: 
repreMtttatioa  of  the  peoplo  in  the  legialatare,  and  <>t  judicial  proceeding:}, 
acoordtii;;  tn  the  course  of  common  law.  All  jx  rsnns  shall  be  liailaM''.  iml 
for  th.'  caiiitJil  offuuces,  where  the  proof  shall  bo  cvidt  nt.  or  the  pri  sumptioii 
^eat.  All  fines  shall  be  mmleratL',  and  no  cruel  <  i  nu^ual  puuishments 
iiiJlii  ted.  No  man  phrdl  I'c  drjirivi-d  of  liis  lilx  rty  but  by  the  judginriit  of 
hia  peors,  or  the  law  of  the  laud;  aiut  Hhould  th»  public  exigencies  make  it 
necessary,  for  the  common  preservation*  to  take  any  peraon  s  tiroperty,  or  to 
ilcmaiid  Ills  jiartiridar  sfr\"i(f.s,  full  conipcnsation  shall  Ik-  jiiadi  for  the  same. 
Aiul  m  the  just  prvservulioa  uf  the  n^jliL^  ami  property,  it  Ui  uiiderMtood  and 
doilared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  madr  ,  or  have  force  in  said  territoryt 
that  shall  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  aflect  private  contraetSi  or  engage- 
ments, bona  fide,  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

*Art.  3.  Itcligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  noeosBnr>'  to  good  gov- 
ernment antl  the  liapptness  of  mankind,  schools  ami  the  means  of  education 
shall  Imj  forever  encouraged.  The  utmo.>«t  goo«l  faith  shall  always  bo  observed 
towards  thu  Indiana.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  l)c  takuii  from 
them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty,  they 
shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars,  author- 
ised by  the  representatives  of  the  people;  hut  laws  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  max^le  for  preventing  injustice  being 
done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  aittl  friendsiiip  with  them. 

'Art.  4.  There  shaft  l>e  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  for  the  pomshment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  eonvieted. 

'Sec.  II.,  Art.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  officers 
elected  on  the  2d  of  May,  inst.,  shall  continue  in  ofiloe  until  the  second  Tues* 
day  in  May  1844,  Mid  nntn  others  are  elected  and  qualified. 

'Art.  2.  Be  it  furtlu  r  .  nartt-d,  that  an  election  of  civil  and  military  ofli- 
oera  ahall  be  held  annually,  ou  the  seoond  Tuesday  in  May,  iu  the  several 
distrtets  of  such  places  as  shall  lie  designated  by  law. 

'Art.  3.  Each  officer  heretofore  eli  ctcd,  or  liereafter  to  Ije  elected,  shall, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  otiicc,  take  au  oath  or  alUrmatiou,  to 
•npport  the  laws  of  the  territory,  and  faithfully  disdiarge  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce. 

'Art.  4.  klvcry  free  mole  desccudaut  of  a  white  man  of  the  a^e  of  21  years 
and  upwards,  who  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  territory  at  the  time 
of  it.s  organization,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  tin-  eU ctiou  of  olHcers,  eivil 
aud  uiilitary,  and  be  eligible  to  any  otiicc  iu  the  territory' — provided,  tliat  all 
peraons  of  the  descripticm  entitled  to  vote  by  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
who  sluill  havt,'  emigrated  to  this  country  after  oruauizatinn,  shall  l>e  entitled 
to  the  rights  uf  citizens  after  having  resided  ii  mouths  iu  the  territory, 

'Art.  0.  The  exeentive  power  &J1  be  vested  in  a  committee  of  3  per- 
■00%  eteotsd  by  tlie  qualified  voten  «t  the  annual  election,  who  shall  have 
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C.  McKoy,  of  Article  III.,  and  Joseph  Holman^  of 
Article  IV.,  showing  that  the  adoption  of  a  govera« 
ment  did  not  depend  entirely  on  the  Americana 

The  subject  ot  an  executive  had  troubled  the  legis- 
lative committee  not  a  little.    It  was  necessary  to 

power  to  grant  pardoua  aiul  reprieve*  for  otleucett  against  the  l.isv  s  oi  lliu  ter- 
ritory, to  call  out  the  nulitary  fon  <■  of  the  territory  to  n  invasion,  <<  - 
snppresa  inutirrection,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executctl,  and 
to  reoonunend  Huch  laws  as  they  way  consider  necesaary,  to  the  rupnidcnta- 
tivea  of  the  people,  for  their  action.  Two  mcailMniof  the  committee  ghatt 
OOQstitue  a  miorum  to  transact  business. 

'Art.  C.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vestetl  in  a  committee  of  9  per- 
sons, who  sluUl  \)e  elected  by  the  qualifieil  electors  at  the  annual  election, 

E*ving  to  each  district  a  representation  in  ratio  o(  its  poptilation,  excluding 
idians;  and  the  said  nieniuers  of  the  committee  sludl  reside  iu  the  district 
for  which  they  shall  Ixj  chosen. 

'Art.  7.  'ihe  judicial  power  shall  be  vcstecl  in  a  sapreme  court,  consist- 
ing of  a  supreme  juilgc  and  2  jostices  of  the  {tcace.  Tne  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  shall  Imj  Iwth  appellate  aiul  cri^^inal.  That  of  the  prolate 
oottrt  and  justices  of  the  peace  w  limited  law — provided  that  individual 
jnstices  of  the  peace  shall  not  have  jariidictKn  of  any  matter  of  eoutrovany 
when  the  title  or  l>ouiidary  of  taaid  may  be  in  dispnte^  or  where  the  tiMn 
claimed  exceeds  $dO. 

'Art  8.  There  shall  lie  a  recorder  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  at  the 
annual  I'lv  ctidn.  wlu>  shall  keep  a  faithful  reeorti  of  the  ]ii  oceediii^s  in  the 
lejUslativo  committee,  supreme  anil  probate  courts;  also,  record  all  buuiidanes 
ofiands  presented  for  that  purpose;  and  all  marks  and  brands  used  for  maric> 
ing  livc-stiu  k:  procure  and  keep  the  stauilard  Weights  aiul  im!iusures  required 
by  law;  seal  weights  ami  measures,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same;  autl  aUo 
record  wills  and  deeds,  and  other  mstnuneots  of  writing  required  by  law  to 
Ihj  recorded.    The  rec<;irder  Khali  receive  tlio  following  fee«,  for  rt  eon  ling 

wills,  deeds,  anrl  other  intitrumeuts  of  writing,  12  cents  lor  every  100  words, 
and  the  same  price  for  copies  of  the  same;  for  every  weight  or  measttre  sealed, 
25  cents;  for  L,'iantiiig  other  official  papers  and  the  seal,  '2.'  eeiits;  for  serving 
aa  clerk  of  the  legislative  committee,  the  some  daily  pav  as  the  members  of 
the  leffislatnrej  and  for  all  other  services  required  of  him  by  this  act,  the 
■ame  fees  as  ollowetl  for  siuiiliir  services  by  the  laws  of  Iowa. 

'Art.  9.  There  sliall  be  a  treasurer  elected  by  the  qualihod  electors  of  the 
territory,  who  diall,  before  enteriug  u^Mn  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  bond 
to  the  executive  coiiitnittfe.  in  the  suni  of  Sl,r)<M),  with  2  or  more  suthcicnt 
securities,  to  l>c  approvutl  by  the  executive  eojixiuittcc,  cuutUtione<l  ior  tlio 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oiBee.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  aU 
moneys  l>elonging  to  tlie  territory,  that  may  l>e  raised  hy  coutriliutioii  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  procure  suitable  books  in  which  he  shall  enter  an  oo- 
count  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

•Art,  10.  The  treasun  r  shall  in  no  case  pay  money  out  of  the  treasury  but 
according  to  law,  atul  r^hall  aaumally  report  to  the  legislative  committee  a 
true  aeooDiit  of  hiin  receiptn  and  disinirsements,  with  necessary  vouchers  for 
the  same,  and  .-hall  ileli\er  to  Ills  snrressor  in  ofTice  all  l><K)ks,  money,  ac- 
counts, fjr  other  property  belonj^iing  to  tlie  territory,  so  tioou  as  his  succeaaor 
shall  become  qualified. 

•Art.  11.  The  treasurer  hhall  receive  for  his  servifi-x  the  sum  of  per 
cent  of  all  moneys  receivetl  and  ]iaid  out,  according  to  law,  and  3  per  cent  of 
all  inoueya  in  the  treasury  when  ho  goes  out  of  office,  and  2  per  cent  upon 
the  ilisbursemerit  of  money  in  the  trp«-'*iiry  wlieti  he  comes  into  office. 

'Art.  12.  The  laws  ot  Iowa  shall  be  the  laws  of  this  territory,  in  civd, 

military,  and  orimiiial  casea,  where  not  otherwiae  provided  for,  and  wheze  no 
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have  such  a  head,  yet  they  were  instructed  by  the 
people  against  it,  and  against  taxation  for  the  support 
of  a  government.  They  had  evaded  the  issue  by 
recommending  to  the  public  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  committee  of  three,  which  plan  was  finally 
adopted,  but  not  without  considerable  discussion  and 
amendment. 

statute  of  Iowa  Territory  applies,  the  principles  of  common  law  and  e«iuity 
shiill  govern. 

'  Art.  That  th«  law  of  Iowa  Territory  reffitlating  weights  and  mea»> 
nrcA  Hhull  lie  the  law  of  thw  toiritory— provide<l,  wat  the  supreme  otmrt  shall 
pertonn  tlie  duties  of  the  county  comniiii«ionerH,  and  the  recorder  shall  per* 
form  the  dati«s  of  the  clerk  of  ih«  ooanty  conuniaaioners,  am  prescril>ea  ia 
said  laws  of  Iowa — and  provided,  that  00  ponnda  avoirdnpoia  weight  shall  be 
the  Htaiidard  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  whether  tike  Mine  be  more  or  lew 
than  2,150  2-5  ciibio  inchea. 

'  Art.  14.  The  laws  of  Iowa  Territory  re  specting  willa  and  adminiatrationa 
shall  I  c  tin  1  i".v  of  thia  territory,  in  all  casein  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

'  Art.  I  J.  The  law  of  Iowa  reaviectin^  vagranta  ia  hereby  adopted,  as  far 
aa  adapted  to  the  drcnmstancee  ot  l^e  citiMna  of  Oregon. 

'  Art.  It>.  The  sup  rt^- 1  mi  conrt  pliall  ImM  t\vi>  ^<:•88lon8  annually,  iijxm  t!ie 
third  Tneadaya  in  April  and  ^septemb6r;  the  first  iioMiou  to  be  held  at  t'liam- 
^MHfg,  on  the  third  Tneaday  of^  September  1843.  and  the  second  aession  at 
I'm  .1  iiiii  jil  uii  I  II  tlic  tliinl  Tiic  ^ay  of  April  1S14.  At  (ho  Ke.Hsions  of  the 
auprcuie  court,  the  supreme  judj(e  shall  prtHule,  ai»uite<l  by  2  justices — 

f provided,  that  no  justice  shall  assist  in  try  ing  any  case  that  haa  been  brought 
luforc  the  court  In*  ajipeal  ftoiii  liis  jmlu'iiKiit.  The  Buprt'nie  crmrt  sh  ill  h;ive 
ungiual  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason,  Iclouy,  or  breacheii  of  the  peace, 
where  the  earn  churned  exceeds  ISO. 

'  Art.  IT.  All  male  jwrsona,  of  tin-  age  of  Ifi  y<  ar-i  an.l  iipwnnl*.  and  all 
female:}  of  the  atfe  of  l4  and  uuwartU,  shall  liave  ri£ht  ui  eugotfiug  ui  mar- 
riage, provided  uwt  where  eitaer  of  the  parties  ahalT  be  under  the  age  of  21, 
tl'.e  roa.'W.'nt  of  the  jKirents  or  guarilians  i>f  ^-ucli  Tuinnrs  shall  be  nfuCH^iry  to 
the  validity  oi  such  matrimouial  engtigement.  Kver^'  ordained  mmtster  ol  the 
gO(«pet,  of  any  religions  denomination,  the  rapreme  judge,  and  all  justices  of 
the  i>:  icn,  r.ro  lier<.l>y  aiithnrize<l  to  ■=nlfinnize  niarriages  Jiccording  to  law,  to 
havo  the  same  recorded,  and  pay  the  recortler's  fee.  All  marriages  shall  he 
recorded  by  the  territorial  recorder,  within  one  month  frtun  the  time  oi  such 
iTiarrirr„'e  taking  plnco  anrl  Immii^  inadt;  kiunvn  to  him  othcially.  The  legal 
f>-<-  tor  uiarriage  Hliall  lie  ^1,  and  lor  recortlmg  the  same  oU  ceitts. 

'Art.  18.  All  otlices  subseipiently  made  shaU  be  AUed  by  election  and 
l»allot  in  the  several  districts,  in  thr  most  central  and  cimvenifnt  phice  in 
each  district,  upon  the  day  appointed  by  law,  aud  uiuLr  such  l  egulatious  as 
the  laws  of  Iowa  provide. 

'Art.  19.  Resolved,  that  a  committr^  nf  .*?  ]<v  anptiint«il  to  .Iraw  up  a 
digest  of  the  doings  of  the  ptuplu  oi  Itiis  territory,  with  regard  an  orgautza- 
tioo,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  United  States  gi»vernnieut,  for  their  infor- 
m.ition.  Resolved,  that  the  following  jHirtions  of  the  laws  of  Iowa,  as  laid 
down  in  the  statute  laws  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  enacted  at  the  tirst  Bessioa 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  ^aul  >ry,  held  at  Burlington,  A.  D.  18U8-9; 
published  by  authority,  l)u  Buc^ue.  Hu^m  ],  and  lieeves,  printer*,  18.39;  cer- 
tilicd  to  Im)  a  correct  copy  by  William  li.  Coum  ay,  secretary  of  Iowa  Territory — 
be  adopted  as  the  laws  of  this  territory;'  then  follow  the  titles  of  the  laws 
niphabeticrdly  arnmgf'd,  Mitli  tho  pni:o«?  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ulH>ve-descnbe«l  edition  of  tlie  Law.i  ot  iowa.  0'roitr'«  Urajon  ArdutXi.  2&-32* 

MiMtB'  Ortgoa  MkU  428-81;  Ora^*»  HkL  Or..  393-7 
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The  qjuestion  of  government  expenses  was  met  by 
a  subscription,  pledging  the  signers  to  pay  annually 
certain  sums  affixed  to  their  names,  provided  the  sub- 
scriber might  withdraw  his  name  on  paying  arrearages 
and  notifying  the  treasurer.  The  country  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  the  first  to  be  called  Twalitv  dis- 
trict,  comprising  all  the  country  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Willamette  or  ^lultnomah  liiver,  north  of  the  Yam- 
hill Kivcr,  and  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  second 
was  Yamhill  district,  and  embraced  all  the  country 

ft' 

West  of  the  AVillametti"  or  Multnomah  River,  and  a 
Ihie  ruiiiuiiL''  north  and  south  from  said  river  south 
of  the  ^'a  111  hill  River  to  42  north  latitude,  or  the 
houiidai  v  hue  of  the  United  States  and  California, 
and  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  third,  (  lackamas 
district,  comprehended  all  the  territory  not  included 
in  the  other  three  districts.  Tlie  fourth,  or  Cham- 
])o(»i(  lv  '  district,  was  Ixnnidcd  on  tlie  north  by  a  line 
supposed  to  be  drawn  trom  the  mouth  of  the  Anchi- 
voke  River  ruuniuLr  dim  east  to  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
west  by  the  Willamette  or  Multnomah  River,  and  a 
supposed  line  runnint^  due  south  from  said  riv(;r  to 
the  4'2d  jiarallel,  south  by  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  California,  and  east  by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Collectively,  these  districts  were  to  be 
designated  Oregc^n  Territory. 

The  nu'litary  law  provided  that  there  should  be  one 
battalion  of  militia  in  the  territory,  divided  into  three 
or  more  companies  of  mounted  ritiemen.  This  law 
contained  nothing  deserving  of  comment,  except  in 
its  tenth  and  last  article,  which  made  the  militia, 
**with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorized  agents  of 
the  United  States  government,  until  troojjs  should  be 
sent  to  support  the  same which  meant  that  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee^  White  might 

^ThU  KpelUiii^  of  Champoes  w&a  quite  oominon  iu  the  early  uooapation  of 
the  WillauMiCM  Valloy,  ««  Twadity  was  of  Tualatin. 
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call  on  the  military  companies  to  put  down  uprisings 
among  the  nativea  The  manner  m  which  White  and 
the  sddiers  used  tiieir  authority  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

The  law  of  land  claims,  the  most  important  of  all 
to  the  original  agitators  of  a  provisional  government, 
required  that  the  claimant  should  designate  the 
boundaries  of  his  land,  and  have  the  same  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  territorial  recorder,  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of 
making  his  claim;  unless  he  should  be  already  in 
possession  of  a  claim,  when  he  should  be  allowed  a 
year  for  rccurdiTig  a  description  of  his  land.  It  was 
also  rr(|uii  td  that  improvt'iiR'iits  should  be  made,  l)y 
Luildiiiij;  ur  enclosing,  withiii  six  montlis,  and  that  the 
claimant  should  reside  on  the  land  within  a  year  after 
recording.  No  individual  was  allowed  to  hold  a  claim 
of  more  than  one  square  mile,  or  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  a  square  or  oblong  form,  according  to 
natural  surround ini:js,  or  to  hold  more  than  one  claim 
at  one  tune;  but  Jiavmg  complied  with  these  ordi- 
nances, he  was  eiititled  to  the  same  recourse  against 
trespass  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law. 

The  fourth  and  last  article  of  tlie  land  law  forbade 
all  pers*>ns  to  hold  claims  ujx  n  city  or  town  sites, 
extensive  water  privilejrt's,  or  otiier  situations  neces- 
sary for  the  tran.siietion  of  mercantile  or  manufactur- 
ing  operations.  Like  all  the  important  acts  of  the 
legislative  committee,  the  land  law  was  the  work  of 
Shortess,  who  was,  at  this  period  of  his  history,  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  Methodist  Mission.  The 
fourth  article  was  directly  designed  to  take  from  John 
McLoughlin  his  claim  at  Oregon  City,  but  when  the 
motion  was  put  to  adopt  the  law  as  a  whole,  there 
arose  considerable  argument,  the  Mission  having  also 
laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Oregon  City, 
and  having  erect  (  d  mills  on  the  island  at  the  falls. 
In  order  to  quiet  this  discussion  and  satisfy  the  Mis- 
sion, a  proviso  was  proposed  'Hhat  nothing  in  these 
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laws  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  any  claim  of 
any  mission  of  a  religious  character,  made  previous 
to  this  time,  of  an  extent  not  more  than  tax  miles 
square. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees  having  been 
adopted,  Jason  Lee,  Harvey  Clark,  and  David  I/eslie 
were  diosen  a  committee  to  draught  and  administer  an 
oath  of  office  to  the  persons  elected  on  the  2d  of  May, 
and  to  the  supreme  judge,  who  should  thereafter 
qualify  all  civil  and  iniUtary  officers  elected  by  the 
I»tuple.  Bums  having  resigned  his  office  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  Moore  was  chosen  in  his  place.  James 
O'Neil  was  also  chosen  justice  of  the  peace  for  Yam- 
hill district,  and  Amos  Cook  constable.  Joel  Turn- 
ham  was  elected  constable  fi^  Champooick  district, 
in  place  of  Bridges,  who  had  gone  to  Ualifoniia. 

The  choice  of  an  executive  committee  was  a  matter* 
of  more  moment,  and  the  subject  of  active  canvassing; 
it  tinally  tVll  on  David  Hill,  Alanson  Jiecrs,  and  Joseph 
Gale.  Xoiic  of  these  lui'U  liad  intliiL-nro  enough  t<^ 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community;  two  l)e- 
longed  to  the  settler  class,  and  the  third  wa^  but  a  lay 
member  of  the  Mission.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered the  same  dav,  bv  motion  of  the  meetinsT, 
and  thus  the  whole  business  of  starting  the  machinery 
of  the  first  government  of  Oregon  was  concluded. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  iniiueuce  of  the  Methodnst  Mis- 

In  a  letter  to  the  Oretjon  SjKrtntor  of  Auc.  5,  1&48,  Gniv  affirms  that 
thw  proviso  was  suggested  liy  Jason  J^t  e  himself,  and  oflFcred  oy  Le  BrctoD, 
and  that  none  of  the  legialative  couiuiittee  were  rcs|K>nsible  for  it;  and  to  thia 
,  he  says  he  has  made  oath.  In  his  Hixtory^  3!^,  he  informs  vlb  tliat  Le  Breton 
hail  lieen  chtisen  secretly  to  the  legislativu  committee,  the  mcmbera  agreeing 
to  pay  bis  pur  diem  if  neceacary.  i)I«weU*  iu  hia  Htncturta  on  <?r(^,  says  that 
the  word  'Protestant '  was  inaertad  in  the  proriao  before  'miaetons,'  but 
he  argued  for  the  American  rij/ht  to  worship  Cro<l  acconling  to  hia  conscience, 
and  auooeeded  in  having  the  ouooxioiia  word  atnckea  oak  Giay  admita  that 
New«U  was  opnosed  to  the  foortli  article  of  tiie  land  law,  bnt  only  because 
he  favored  McLoughhn's  claim,  (.'ray  alsd  idlirnis  that  tho  IrcxHlative  com- 
mittoe  were  oppoeed  to  the  large  claims  of  the  Miauou,  but  feare<l  to  oppose 
them  lest  they  shoold  eombine  against  the  oi^anisation.  They  were,  besides, 
satistied  that  the  Pii't<-*t.uit  niis>i(iiM  woiiM  finally  yive  tip  a  portion  of  their 
claims  in  order  to  force  the  Catholics  to  do  the  same,  and  this,  he  says,  ia 
what  actually  took  place.  ASM.  t>r.,  347.  JU  if  tiM  United  StatoahMliioiluttg 
to  do  with  the  matter 
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sion  on  the  orj^auization  of  a  tuuiporary  government, 
the  stiuh'nt  of  liistorv  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion. 
The  first  object  of  the  Missions  was  to  .secure  htrge 
tracts  of  land.  Having  rmide  their  choice,  finding  the 
United  States  government  slow  to  act  in  the  matter 
of  boundary  and  title,  and  fearing  the  encroachment  of 
immigrants  who  might  dispute  with  them  their  light 
to  a  land  monopoly  in  certain  localities,  it  was  their 
only  reoouFse  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  tempo- 
rary government,  or  even  an  independent  one,  which 
should  confirm  by  law  the  claims  already  taken  or 
that  might  be  taken  under  the  law.  It  was  not  their 
policy  to  seem  to  be  more  anxious  than  other  men, 
but  rather  to  strive  to  make  the  settlers  anxious  about 
their  wel&re,  and  to  use  them  to  promote  their  own 
ends. 

Tlie  sclieme  of  government  framed  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  1843  Inid  a  political  significance 
im{)art<?d  to  it  by  Robert  Shortess,  which  was  not 
compn  bended  by  the  majority  of  American  settlers 
who  voted  for  it.  Bv  makinof  its  basis  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  passed  by  eon^^ress  for  tlie  L^ovennnent  of  the 
territori»:'S  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  besich'S  it;-  other 
excellent  provisions,  it  was  intended  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  north-western  states.  Also  by  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Oregon  up  to 
the  time  the  United  States  should  take  possession  of 
the  country,  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part 
of  it  was  i^ored — a  step  in  advance  of  the  position 
publicly  taken  at  this  time  by  the  government  itself. 

It  is  doubt^l  if,  when  all  was  done,  the  British 
residents  of  the  territory,  even  McLoughlin  himself^ 
fiilly  recognized  the  imf)ortance  of  what  had  taken 
place.**  This  was  the  mistake  which  he  often  made 
in  regard  to  American  enterprises.    He  was  slow 

"8*3ri  RoliertH,  '  I  was  present  in  the  fall  of  1842  at »  politio«l  meetiiig  aft 
Ch.nirqim  ^:  hut  like  Toota,  I  thoaghfc  «t  the  tim«  it  was  of  no  eonaoqueaoe ' 
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to  learn  the  difference  between  men  trained  to  sab- 

serviency,  and  the  quick  reasoning  and  alei-t  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  Aiuericans,  who  though  soinetlines 
dressed  in  skins  possessed  the  faculty  of  luakiiig 
themselves  masters  of  whatsoever  destiny  fortune 
laid  upon  them.^ 

'^Tliu  aiithoritcs  from  which  this  chapter  has  been  drawn,  Ix'sifles  th^'^o 
already  quoted,  are  Or.  Pioiiaer  AssoCf  Trana.,  1875»  61;  Evans'  Address,  in 
Or.  PkmaerAMoe,,  Trtsm.,  1877. 32;  Broten*»  WUtamette  Vallef,  BfS.,  31;  Atlm- 
.yon's  Or.  Cohmsts,  4;  Or.  iSjxwiator,  May  12,  1847;  CrwersO  Irrh!"  -. 
&-7i  Deafly  s  JUm.  Or.,  MS.,  14^  74;  Thornton's  Oregon  HiM.,  MS.,  G;  Evaut 
Niat.  Or.,  MS.,  265-71;  MaUUeu'g  Rf^ugte,  MS.,  19;  MarymilU  Appeal,  Ko». 
4,  1865;  Bnrnett'M  Recollections,  MS.,  i.  1*4;  Strong's  HiM.  Or.,  MS.,  61; 
QroverH  Pub.  L\ft,  MS.,  23-5;  J.  Thornton,  ia  Or.  BkKMer  AmsK.^  T^rtm.^ 
1874,  70;  Burnett,  in  NUta  Regittcr,  IxviiL  393. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  CiXBOUO  maSIONS— MORE  OP  THK  FBRSBSTEKUMa 

m 

Call  of  the  pRrarcH  Canadians — Covisq  of  Blanchet  and  Dcmerh— . 

TuE  Vicar  (JF.NKiiAL  among  the  Cayvses — St  FHANris  Xavikr  on  tub 

t'OWLIT/     PliOlJ.-iTANT  AND    CaTUOLIC   RiVAI  KV  —  LANtil,(tlS    AND  BoL- 

Duc— The  Jk-sciis  in  the  North-wkot — Labuks  ok  Fatiiei;  De  Smet — 
PoniT  AMD  MAKctAKZiri— St  Uuob  om  tbs  Birnn  Root— MianoN  or 
THE  Sacrsd  Hbakt— Di  V<m  Mfi>  HoBKtH— Jtttrrr  Rsfbciotics* 
lums— Blancur  Madi  Abchbibhop— 8t  Faul»— AvrAiK.s  at  Waii* 

LATl'f  AND  LaTWAI — IssOLENCE  OF  THK  8AVAriK-S — WhITMAn's  WiNTER 
JuUicNKV  TO  THE  ElST— UlS  TiUCATM£2iT  »X  TU«  BOA]U>— KetU&M  AKO 
I>XAAFrOINTJA£NT. 

Aftkr  the  free  French  Canadians  of  the  Valley 
Willamette  had  become  fairly  settled  in  their  new 
home,  they  found  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
moral  and  educational  advancunu-iit  of  their  little 
comnmnity.  Their  first  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  July  3,  l^'M,  w  hen  they  wrote  to  J.  N.  Prov- 
encher,  hishop  ot  J  uliopolis  in  the  Ked  Kiver  settle- 
ment, asking  that  religious  teachers  mij^'-ht  be  sent  to 
Oregon.  The  arrival  of  the  Methodist  missionaries 
early  in  1835  made  the  Catholics  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  have  among  them  instructors  of  their  own  faith, 
and  on  the  23d  of  February  they  addressed  a  s  'cond 
appeal  to  the  bishop.  To  these  petitions  Proven- 
cher  replied  by  enclosing  to  McLoughlin  a  letter  of 
advice  and  consolation,  in  which  he  regretted  that  no 
priests  could  be  spared  from  the  Bed  River  settle- 
ment, but  promised  to  obtain  help  from  Europe  or 
Canada  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  year  the  governor  and  a  committee 
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of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  London  were  asked 
passage  for  two  priests  to  Oregon  by  the  company's 
annuu  express  from  Montrea!,  the  object  beins  to 
e^blish  a  Catholic  mission  in  the  Willamette  Val- 


be  established  in  the  Cowlits  Valley,  the  reason  given 
being  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  north  of  the 
Columbia  was  unquestioned,  while  the  right  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Columbia  was  still  undecided.^ 

No  objection  being  made  to  this  requirement^  the 
archbisliop  of  Quebec  appointed  the  ilev.  Francis 

Norbert  i^lanchet,  then  cnr(5  des  Cadres,  Montreal  dis- 
trict, to  the  charge  of  the  Oregon  Mission,  with  th<i 
title  of  vicar-general,  and  for  his  assistiint  gave  hiui 
the  Rev.  Modeste  Duiiiers  of  the  district  of  Juliopolis. 
They  left  Montreal  in  May  1838,  with  the  company  s 
express,  wliicli  also  had  a  number  of  other  travellers 
under  its  protection.  All  went  well  till  the  Little 
Dalles,  on  tlio  Columbia,  was  reached.  While  the 
party  were  descending  these  dangerous  rapids  one  of 
the  boats  was  wrecked  and  nearly  half  the  company 
were  drowned.* 

At  Fort  Colville  the  priests  were  received  with 
the  same  demonstrations  of  pleasure  that  had  given 
encouragt'inent  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  east- 
ern Oiegoii  on  their  tii.st  a[»pearance.  During  a  stay 
of  four  days  nineteen  persons  ^vcre  baptized,  mass  was 
said,  and  the  natives  ap[)eared  to  take  great  interest 
in  the  sacred  rites.^   At  Fort  Okanagan  they  met 

^Simpaen's  Lfiter^  fa  BUmMn  JJU.  CaUi.  Ch.  mOr.y  24-5.  Simpaon  of 
coarse  knew  that  the  coTintry  nnrtli  of  the  Colmnliia  was  Rtill  in  dispute,  but 
he  prolialily  believed  that  thu  Britisii  ha«l  a  l>etter  chaiicu  of  eveutuaily  getting 
it  than  tlie  southern  territory.  Hence  hia  deairo  tO  ttrengthfin  the  ebom  by 
iaducing  the  Cana«iiaiis  to  settle  north  of  the  river. 

'Tliosc  drowned  were:  Wallace  and  wife,  English  tourists;  Banks,  a 
Ixitaiiiit,  and  his  wife,  a  daughtor  of  Sir  Creorge  Simpson;  Mrs  Williaidgj  two 
little  girla  named  Tremblay,  aud  live  others.  Tod'sNew  Cakdonia,  MS.,  45-6; 
Lfe  null  Frotd**  Or.,  215;  Cariboo  SetUinel,  iu  no.  12,  3;  Portland  Orfaonian^ 
April  19.  1879;  Blarwhet'tt  Cath.  Ch.  in  Or.,  :«-3. 

JUaachel's  Cath,  Ch.  m  Or,,  35.  Afterward  Demem  wrote:  'Hxperience 
hat  taught  ua  not  to  relj  too  miMfa  on  ^«  firat  (tononstratious  of  the  ludiaoa, 
and  not  to  zdy  ntiiob  oa  tho  firat  djaponfeNiw  they  maaiifaat'  108. 
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with  similar  success,  Mini  l)aptizcd  a  number  uf  persons. 
At  Fort  Walla  Walla  a  few  natives  were  baptized, 
but  having  been  recently  taught  by  Whitman,  they 
were  less  demonstrative,  though,  at  the  Biune  time, 
more  observant  and  critical.  On  witnessing  mass, 
with  all  those  accessories  which  appeal  most  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  of  the  savage,  they  were, 
according  to  tlie  ^•icar-general,  ''struck  with  amaze- 
ment." Had  Blanchet  been  more  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  religious  antecedents  of  the  Cayuses,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  account  for  the  interest 
exhibited  by  them  in  this  mysterious  ceremony,  wliich 
brought  to  their  recollection  aU  they  had  ever  heard 
from  their  Iroquois  teacliers,  or  learned  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  French  trappers  and  yoyageurs, 
and  which  they  were  now  wonderingly  contrasting 
with  the  less  decoTatiye  and  more  coldly  ideal  worship 
of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries. 

The  appearance  of  the  priests  in  their  dark  robes, 
their  frequent  mystical  signs  of  reverence,  their 
chastity,  their  apparent  indiSerence  to  secular  affairs, 
all  impressed  the  natives  with  the  sublimity  and 
gravity  of  the  faith.  The  Umatilla  bi.tueh  of  the 
Cayuses  especially  showed  a  strong  leaning  toward 
this  religion,  so  that  already  tlie  ' blackgowns,*  as  the 
priests  were  called,  began  to  divide  the  natives  against 
themselves  in  thin<js  spiritual.  On  arriving  at  Fort 
Vancouver  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  waited  u]^nu 
by  a  delegation  from  the  Canadian  settlement,  consist- 
ing of  Joseph  Gervais,  Ktienne  Lucicr,  and  Pierre 
Belleque;  but  no  promise  of  an  establishment  on  the 
Willamette  was  given  them  at  this  time.  Mass  was 
first  celebrated  at  the  fort  on  the  25th  of  November; 
and  it  is  related  that  many  of  the  Canadians  were 
affected  to  tears,  not  having  enjoyed  this  religious 
privU^  for  manv  years.  After  remainmg  some  time 
at  Vancouver,  Blanchet  visited  the  Canadian  settle- 
ment on  the  CowlitsB.  On  returning  he  spent  a  month 
in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Catholic  &then 
was  to  separate  for  a  short  time  the  Canadians  from 
their  Indian  wives,  after  which  they  were  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  vicar-gen- 
eral sums  up  his  labors  for  the  winter  under  the  head 
of  baptisms  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  sepultures 
nine,  and  marriages  forty-nine.  Not  only  did  he  marry 
the  unmarried,  but  remarried  those  before  united  by 
the  Protestant  ministers,  to  the  unutterable  disgust 
of  the  latter.  He  also  withdrew  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  temperance  society  formed  by  the  Meth- 
odists, and  from  their  prayer-meetings* 

In  the  summer  of  1839  Demers  paid  a  visit  to  the 
interior.  For  thirty  days  he  taught  the  natives  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville,  after  which  he  sf>ent 
two  weeks  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  mean  tiuio  the  vicai'-iiciu'ral  liad  established 
hnnself  aiuontr  the  Cowlitz  iii  a  lo«^  house  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  in  size  erected  for  his  use,  and  had  recei\  <  (1 
the  first-fruits  t>f  the  mission  farm,  which  amuuhLuJ 
to  six  bushels  of  wheat  and  nine  bushels  of  |>ease. 
His  tanner  had  fenced  twenty-four  acres,  and  ploughed 
fifteen  besides  for  the  autumn  sowing.  His  house  was 
used  both  as  a  residence  and  a  chapel,  and  the  estab- 
lishment received  the  name  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 
A  visit  was  made  U>  the  natives  at  Nisqually  durinuf 
the  suiainer,  and  in  the  autumn  both  Blaneliot  and 
J)emers  rrjiaired  to  Fort  Vancouver,  where  they  re- 
ceivcd  permission  from  Douglas,  McLoughliii  not  yet 
having  arrived  from  England,  to  form  an  establish- 
ment in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  governor  and 
committee  having  withdrawn  their  objections.  On 
wliat  grounds  th«'  prohibition  was  removed  does  not 
appear;  but  it  is  probable  that  McLoughliu  repre- 
sented to  the  directors  in  London  that  the  Canadian 
families  in  the  Willamette  were  permanently  settled, 
and  being  free,  had  a  right  to  hve  where  they  liked^ 
and  choose  their  own  teachers. 

The  vicar-general  repaired  immediately  to  the 
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Canadian  settlement  on  the  Willamette,  where  a  log 
church  was  already  awaiting  him,  four  miles  above 
Champoeg,  having  been  built  in  1836  when  the  French 

began  to  entertain  the  hope  of  having  priests  among 
them.*  Here  Jikiai  liet  took  up  his  residence  October 
i2th.  On  the  2:kl  of  December  he  blessed  the  hell 
he  had  l>rou<.'*lit  with  him,  and  on  the  Gth  of  Janiuiry, 
1840,  the  huiiihle  editice  was  t'onnally  dedicated  to  St 
Paul,  and  mass  was  celebrated  for  the  tii*st  time  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  The  next  three  weeks  were 
chiefly  devotetl  to  reliii^ious  exercises,  the  men  being 
examined  to  ascertain  if  their  prayer-s  were  remem- 
bered, the  women  and  children  instructed  in  their 
duties,  and  all  made  to  confess  their  sins.  The  fourth 
week  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  settlers  at  their 
homes,  and  in  selecting  a. square  mile  of  land  for  the 
Catholic  establishment 

In  the  mean  time,  Demers,  having  finished  his  visit 
to  Nisqually,  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Cow- 
litz establishment,  where  he  arrived  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  Next  day  he  hung  and  rang  out  the  fir^t 
church-beQ  ever  heard  in  the  territory.  There  were 
at  this  time  but  eiglit  families  on  the  Cowlitz,  includ- 
ing altogether  forty-six  persons,  which  number  was 
occasionally  au^niimted  as  more  men  were  required  by 
the  Puiret  Sound  Agrieultural  Company.  To  tliese 
persons  Demers  gave  religious  iiistruction  during  the 
early  jtoitiou  of  the  winter;  and  endeavored  in  the 
sprifig  to  impart  a  limited  knowledp^e  of  farming  to 
the  nafix  withiu  reach  in  tlie  hoptJ  of  amelioratiog 
their  condition. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  1840  the  jealous  rivalry 
between  the  CathoUc  and  Methodist  missionaries  was 
shown  with  much  bitterness  on  both  sides.  The 
former  regarded  it  as  impudent  intrusion  that  Prot- 
estant ministers  should  preach  their  heretical  creed  to 

*Tht.=?.  the  first  building  erected  forpulilir  rrli^riouB  fiorvicesin  rh-fi;on,  was 
70  by  30  Ceot  in  sua.  1  sappoM  it  to  he  iUvutical  with  tb^t  iu  wiucli  Jaaoa 
Loe  Mid  Itis  aiaociates  preached  to  tlte  MtUen. 


• 
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the  Catholic  Canadians,  or  even  attempt  to  conveit 
the  natives ;  while  the  latter  naturally  took  an  exactly 
opposite  view  of  the  matter.  This  feeling  was  fre- 
qaeotly  the  cause  of  mutual  recriminations  which 
were  generally  without  foundation  in  fact,  while  in 
some  cases  the  missionaries  so  far  forgot  the  dig- 
nity of  their  calling  as  to  proceed  to  acts  of  miJui 
hostdlity  agunst  eadi  other.  Thus  Blanchet  relates 
in  his  history^  that  Leslie,  in  revenge  for  his  action 
in  remarrying  those  persons  alread^r  united  by  the 
Methodist  ministers^  instituted  a  revival,  which  was, 
however,  barren  of  fruits;  that  Daniel  Lee  endeav- 
ored to  make  proselytes  by  praying  in  the  houses  of 
the  Canadians,  and  that  the  Methodists  circulated 
among  the  Catholics  an  obscene  book,*  which  pre- 
tended to  give  awful  disdosives  concermn^  conventual 
life  in  Montreal  Further,  that  a  complamt  was  made 
to  Douglas  by  the  Methodists,  because  the  Catholic 
missionaries  were  using  their  influence  **to  keep  the 
lambs  of  the  flock  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  wolves,"  and  that  the  g-overnor  told  his  infonu- 
uut  very  curtly  tliat  ''it  was  none  of  liis  business." 

Blanchet  then  proceeds  artlessly  to  laud  his  own 
zeal  by  describing  how  he  meddled  w  itli  Waller's  mis- 
sionary work  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  in  1840, 
oil  which  oeeasion  he  elainis  to  have  christianized  the 
most  clejj^raded  coin])any  of  savai^es  in  Oregon  in  seven 
days,  thoui^h  he  was  obliored  every  day  to  run  after 
the  lazy  Indians  to  bring  them  to  his  tent.  Finally 
he  baptized  eleven  children,  and  m  the  result  of  his 
week's  labors  found  that  ''nine  families  out  of  ten  had 

'  HiUoraal  Slrtehf*  of  the  Ciititolic  Church  in  Ortgon,  Portland,  1878.  Tliia 
work  k  not  gracefully  written,  owing  probably  to  the  aathor'a  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Its  contents  for  the  moat  port  appear 
puerile  to  the  general  reader,  thongh  the  blame  of  this  ma^  bo  charged  to 
the  nature  of  its  themes.  The  historical  value  of  the  work  is  great,  though 
impaired  by  the  coarsely  abusive  tone  adopted  by  BUnchet  when  referring 
to  the  Protestant  missionaries,  which  only  serves  to  throw  diMsredit  upon  his 
own  statcincnts.  So  far  as  the  McthoiUsts  have  written  of  the  Catholio  mis- 
sions, they  hare  shown  more  charity  snd  modoTfttkm. 

'  Maria  Monk,  a  publication  whidi  ftt  on*  tune  oreatod  a  great  stir  in  the 
reUgUms  world. 
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been  rescued  from  brother  Waller."  In  return  for 
this  interference  with  hi.s  mission,  Waller  pulled  down 
a  flag  hoisti'd  on  Sunday  by  Blanchet's  order.  But 
the  latter  declares  that  he  was  consoled  for  this  insult 
because  some  Clatsops,  seeing  the  altir,  ornaments, 
and  vestments,  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  who  had  neyer  shown  them  such  pretty 

The  childish  quarrels,  of  which  this  is  an  example, 
might  well  be  overlooked  were  it  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  sectarian  feuds  hereafter  to  account  for  events 
of  j^*eater  importande. 

Despite  their  troubles  with  the  Methodists,  Blan- 
chet  and  Demers  labored  industriously  to  disseminate 
their  religion.  They  visited  distant  tribes  and  bap- 
tized a  vast  number  of  in&nt  savages,  attended  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  fur  company's  servants, 
most  of  whom  were  Catholics  and  taught  diligently 
at  St  Paul  and  St  Xavier.  Aside  from  their  super- 
abundant  zeal,  they  were  excellent  men  and  faithfully 
discharged  their  duties  as  they  understood  them.  It 
they  drew  away  from  the  Methodist  school  the  chil- 
dren of  the  French  settlers,  they  did  not  ntglect  their 
education  afterward,  but  were  as  zealous  to  establish 
institutions  of  learning  as  Jason  Lee  himself.*  Nor 
were  they  behintl  in  erecting  mills  and  making  nn- 
provements  wliieli  niightgive  them  a  title  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  them  when  tlic  United  States  should  carry 
out  its  promise  of  lice  farms  to  aetual  settlers. 

Tlie  immediate  effect  of  the  arrival  of  Blanchet  and 
Demera  was  to  unite  the  French  settlers  in  a  com- 
munity by  themselves,  and  thus  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  a^  a  pt>litical  hody.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  two  petitions  of  the 
settlers  to  the  United  States  congress  were  signed 
equally  by  Freneh  and  Americans,  but  the  subsequent 
memorials  by  Americans  only.    It  increased  the  hos- 

V  BhMh^9  Oath.  Ck,  tn  Or.,  120-8. 

«  Parrisir.  Or.  A  McdcUt,  MS.,  83;  Wkke*90r,  Tar.,  16;  Wi»u'Nat,,  It.  374 
UiCT.  Ob.,  Vol.  I.  21 
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tility  of  the  latter  toward  the  fur  company,  and  espe- 
cially toward  McLoughlin,  to  whose  jealousy  of  them 
the  Methodists  attriitut«'(l  tlie  action  of  the  company 
in  allowing,  or  as  they  believed  in  inviting,  the  Cath- 
olics to  settle  in  the  territorj^  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  when  McLoughlin  joined  the  Catholic 
church  in  1842.  It  then  b^an  to  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  always  been  a  Catholic,  and  a  very  Jesuitical 
one,  and  that  he  was  plotting  against  Protestantism 
and  American  progress  in  every  form;  and  thougli 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,'  these  accu- 
sations had  great  weight  with  those  opposed  to  him 
from  personiS,  sectarian,  or  political  motivea  That 
neither  McLoughlin  nor  the  fiir  company  had  any 
intention  of  covering  the  country  with  missions,  as 
the  Americans  had  done,  was  evident  from  the  refusal 
of  the  committee  to  allow  two  other  priests,  Kev.  A. 
Langlois  and  J.  B.  Z.  Bolduc,  to  follow  the  first  two 
to  Oregon,  by  denying  them  a  passage  in  their  express 
in  1841,  altliough  this  did  not  prevent  thcii*  coming 
the  year  tol lowing  by  sea. 

The  reader  will  remtMii]>i.  j  that  a  ])otitlon  of  the 
Flatbeads  for  white  teacliers,  sent  to  St  Louis  about 

*  Though  McLoughlm's  raligiom  has  been  tho  subjoct  of  much  r&DOorous 

<li.Hj)uto,  tliure  is  rc  illy  no  mystery  about  it.  He  was  I  ron  .lif  up  in  thj 
Anglican  church;  bat  liis  life  in  tlie  wilderueas  had  separaud  hnn  so  foug  froni 
religious  obscn-ances  that  at  the  time  the  fint  musiotiariea  a]>pcared  at  Vai)> 
couvir  he  might  be  saitl  ti>  have  had  no  specific  cree<l.  N  itur.dly  conscien- 
tious, lie  reproached  himaelf  that  tho  free  Cana^Hana  shouLl  have  forestoUctl 
liim  in  the  direction  of  reli^ouB  cultivation.  Nevertheless  he  enconngetl 
both  thvm  an;l  the  Mcthodi.st-s  ami  at  the  first  opportunity  suggested  to  tho 
governor  and  committee  in  Lomh)!!  the  propriety  of  sentlin^  a  chaplain  to 
Vaneottvor.  As  we  have  8«en»  they  sent  Mr  Weaver,  of  the  Anglican  church, 
who  pmvtd  such  a  tUaagreeable  and  medillesome  menilHir  of  the  society,  that 
Mcl.onirhlin  was  tlad  to  be  rid  of  him  after  a  year  an«l  a  half.  Tliis  epi»o<l(i 
w;w  iollowed  by  the  M'-thotliit  war  uiton  him  at  Oregon  City,  in  the  mulst  of 
which  be  chanced  to  read  1>t  Miloers  End  of  Controventift  which  seemed  to 
htm  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Oathotie  church  to  he  considered  ilie 
true  e/iurch,  and  he  decided  tii  unite  with  it  at  once.  This  he  diil  Xovt  inl"*  r 
i842,  to  tbo  end  remaining  a  faithful  Catholic,  while  uever  iaterferiui; 
with  the  religions  sentiinente  of  others.  Blanohet,  who  was  proud  ol  this 
notable  convt r>;o:i,  boaats  on  page  1>  of  hi^  ('>t/f,  Chmr!,  m  ft  •  ,  of  ha^*ing 
accomplished  it  iu  1841;  bat  forauttiug  this  statement,  he  gives  the  true  date 
ot  p.i<^e  (>9  of  llie  same  work.  See  aliO  addren  of  W.  H.  &ea,  in  Or*  Phnttr 
AnnoCf  Trans.,  1879»  90:  Hut.  Noiikwent  Coatt,  thb  eeriee. 
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1832,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,*®  was  really  the  original 
cause  of  the  missionary  movement  into  Oregon  which 
followed.  The  earlier  parties,  however,  either  did 
not  pass  through,  or  did  not  remain  in  the  region 
about  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Columbia^  and  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  the  Flatheads  began  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  religion  which  the  western  tribes  had  been 
enjoying  for  several  years.^^  In  the  spring  of  1840 
Pierre  J.  De  Smet,  a  Jesuit,  left  the  Missouri  at 
Westport  in  company  with  the  large  party  of  fur- 
traders,  immigrants,  and  independent  missionaries 
who  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  that  year. 
At  the  rendezvous  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Flat- 
liead^s,  who  had  heard  of  liis  arrival,  and  hv  thiiu 
csc«  tiled  to  their  eountry.  De  Sniet  was  a  worthy 
nieini)rr  uf  his  ordrr.  Young,  handsome,  intellectual, 
odiKMted,  and  energetic,  he  was  well  fitted  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  upt)n  the  savages,  and  to  succeed 
in  a  field  which  otln  rs  had  eitlier  ^liuiuied  or  aban- 
doiH'd.  On  becoming  aecjuainted  with  tlie  Flatheads, 
he  was  surprised,  as  Bonneville,  Towtisend,  and  Parker 
had  been,  at  the  similarity  between  their  religious 
practices  and  those  of  his  own  creed,  but  this  he 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  special  power  of  his  religion 
to  impress  itself  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  the  heatlien. 
Tlie  evening  of  his  first  day  among  them  was  closed 
with  a  prayer  and  solemn  chant,  and  prayer  was  again 
offered  in  the  morning.  On  the  second  day  he  trans- 
lated to  them,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  creeds  and  the  commandments. 
In  a  fortnight  two  thousand  Flatheads  knew  the 
prayers.  In  two  months  six  hundred  were  admitted 
to  baptism. 

This  gratifying  sueeess  led  De  Snut  to  think  of 
[)roenring  assistenec  and  exteiulinir  his  labors  among 
the^  Siivage  nations  of  Oregon.  i>at  to  his  surprise 
he  now  for  the  first  time  learned  of  the  presence  iu 

^  See  p.  54,  this  volumtt. 
^'See  p.  65,  this  volnma^  luito  a 
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the  territory  of  Blanchet  and  Demers,  atid  of  their 
missions  to  the  tribes  on  tlie  upper  Cohnnbia.  He 
fortliwith  wrote  i>o  Dcincis,  and  couiinunicated  his 
plans  of  bringing  out  more  priests  for  the  work  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  at  once  set  aij«jut  rnrrvin*; 
them  forward  by  hastening  to  St  Jjouis  and  n  turnin.^ 
tlie  following  year  with  tlie  liev.  Gregorio  J^lengarini 
of  Home,  Rev.  Nicolas  Point,  a  Vendean,  and  three 
lay  brotlH'j-s.  i^nod  Tncclianies.  who  were  needed  t.) 
erect  the  buiiduigb  requisite  for  two  mission  establish- 
ments. 

The  site  of  the  Flathead  mission  was  selected  on 
the  Bitter  Root  River,  SepteinVyor  24,  1841,  the  cross 
planted,  and  the  mission  of  St  Mary  founded.  I)e 
Stnt't  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Colville  for  supplies, 
while  the  mechanics  constructed  a  residence  and 
chapel,  and  the  natives  were  instructed  by  Point  and 
Mengarini  Failing  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
winter,  the  natives  were  dismissed  after  Christmas, 
Point  going  with  the  hunters  to  the  chase,  and  brav- 
ing the  danger  of  the  Blaekfoot,  while  De  Smet  and 
Mengarini  remained  to  teach  the  remaining  members 
of  their  charge.  The  lay  brothers  employed  them- 
^  selves  in  n  ecting  a  palisade  about  the  mission  build- 
ings. They  did  not  by  any  means  pass  a  comfortable 
winter,  but  thanked  God  it  was  no  worse.  In  the 
spring  De  Smet  visited  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  the  requisite  supplies  to  make  the  mis^ 
sion  among  the  Flatheads  a  permanent  one.  On  this 
journey  he  narrowly  e8caj)ed  death  in  the  rapids  at 
the  Dalles,  for,  while  he  made  the  portage  on  foot, 
the  boat  with  five  persons  in  it,  and  nis  baggage,  was 
swallowed  by  a  whirlpool.^* 

'  At  Fort  Vancouver  De  Smet  again  &iled  to  secure 
the  required  aid,  and  after  conferring  with  Blanchet 
and  Demers,  determined  to  make  a  mrther  appeal  to 
St  Louis  for  assistance.    Returning  to  St  Mary,  he 

^ntef'^  Or.  MU<iou><.  38;  SheeC$  BUL  Ctdk,  MSm,,  474;  ilTew  Ham% 
Courier  and  Journal^  July  1871. 
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directed  Point  to  found  a  new  mission,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  among  the  Coeurs  d'Al6ne,  and 
set  out  in  August  for  the  Alissouri  horder  to  lay  the 
wants  of  the  savages  before  his  superiora  The  result 
of  his  appeal  was,  that  in  the  following  year,  1843, 
fathers  Peter  De  Vos  and  Adrian  Hoeken,  with 
three  lay  brothers,  were  ordered  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, wliilc  De  8 met  liiiuisult"  was  despatched  to 
Kur<  '[Hj  to  enlist  uther  aid  for  the  new  field  of  Ore- 
gon.     In  the  saiiK'  vear  seven  lav  brothers  came 

*     7  4.'   

from  Canada  with  the  annual  brigade.  Blanchet  hav- 
ing" made  such  representations  to  iSimpsou  at  Van- 
ce mver  as  to  overronie  Ills  objections." 

De  Smet's  journey  to  Europe  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  returned  to  Oregon  July  31,  1844,  ac- 
companied by  fathers  Antonio  Pavalli,  Giovanni 
Xobili,  Aloysius  Vercruysse,  Michele  Accolti,  seveml 
lav  brothers,  and  six  sisters  of  Xotre  Dame  de  Namur. 
They  arrived,  hke  the  Methodist  reenforcement  of 
1840,  in  a  chartered  vessel,  the  bark  U Indefatigable, 
from  Antwerp,  bringing  money  and  materieul  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  plans  of  establishing  Catholic 
schools  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  Indian  missions 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  territory.'^  The  sisters 
took  possession  of  a  convent  erected  for  them  on 
French  Prairie,  called  St  ^^aly,  on  the  \  9t\\  of  Oc- 
tober, and  opened  a  .si  liool  {'or  girls  soon  alu  r.  A 
Ijoys'  college,  named  St  Joseph,  wa.s  aln  adv  in  ()[>era- 
tion,  under  the  charge  of  Kev.  J.  B.  lioklue,  who 

'•^Biinjett,  in  his  IfecolMmui  o/  a  Plourer,  10*2,  8{>eak8  of  meeting  Do 
•Siiet  ami  De  Voa  at  the  croi^iug  of  the  Kan*iiH  River,  but  tins  ia  an  error. 
]>e  Voa  Atifi  Hockeu  were  meant.  They  travelled  in  advmioe  of  the  emigrantii 
of  1S43,  a  part  of  the  time  in  company  with  a  hnntinir  party  from  New  Or- 
L-auis,  umler  Captain  ^iluart.    See  XlleA  ReiiUlrr,  Ixv.  70, 

IfOinr/iet'M  ('<ith.  Ch.  in  Or.,  131,  139.  The  archbishop  is  at  fault  again 
in  }ii»  (iates,  writing  l*^t2  f<T  1^11  Sir  rtcor_'c  is  also  made  to  keep  *  liis 
jironiij*e  of  seucUn;^  a.-^ii«Uiiit^, '  a«i  ii  he  were  p^ul  ut  the  Catholic  Miiisiou, 
which  he         lar  liciin  being. 

'''Thf  / luir/ tiif/n/ile  eatervi}  the  south  cli  uinel  of  the  C«  'ln?ii1iii.  an  entrance 
not  attcuiotctl  before.  Her  commander  v,iis  without  any  kium  ledge  of  the 
river,  but  naving  lain  out-side  four  days  M-aiting  for  a  ynlnt,  decided  to  try  the 
entrance,  and  sailed  straight  in.  1m  in^'  s.  \  .  i  il  tiiin^  iii  peril  from  «ha!lf'>vv-*, 
but  arriviug  aafe  at  Astoria.  tSub^c^ueutly  the  chauuel  deepeuud  uiitd  it 
«aJte  into  common  uae. 
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came  from  Canada  by  sea^  in  1842,  as  previously  men- 
•  tioned."* 

During  De  Smet's  visit  to  Europe,  Oregon  was 
o)  »"'t(Ml  into  an  apostolic  vicariate  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVLf  who  appointed  Blanchet  archbishop  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy,  Bemers  succeeding  him  as  vicar-general.  Tho 
briefs  were  made  out  December  1,  1843,  and  reached 
Oregon  November  4, 1844.  Soon  afterward  Blanchet 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Canada,  to  receive  his  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Quebec  He 
then  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  to  devise  means  of  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  the  Oregon  mission.  He 
met  witii  ffreat  success  in  securing  funds  and  volun- 
teers,'^ and  returned  to  Or^on  in  August  1847,  with 
twenty-one  recruits,  among  whom  were  seven  sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur ;  three  Jesuit  priests,  (jac  ts, 
Gazzoli,  and  Menestrey,  with  three  lay  brothers ;  five 
secular  priests,  Le  Bas,  McCormick,  Deleveau,  Pretot, 
and  Veyr(»t ;  two  df^acons,  B,  Delorme  and  J.  F.  Jayol ; 
and  one  cleric,  T.  Mesplie.^* 

'"An  offtT  ysnA  iiia<le  l)y  the  Catholics  to  purclia.-t^  the  liuiMing  and  gronnds 
of  the  Oregon  Institute  tirst  frect<;<l  on  Wallacu  rniirie,  and  oflcred  for  hhIo 
by  (Jary,  who  was  idoaing  u^i  tl»e  Metliodist  Minsion;  but  that  gentloiiiau 
declined  to  sell  to  tlie  sucCusslul  Hval.s  of  Methodisili,  thougli  the  Methr><ii>t 
8i»ciety  would  have  receivetl  double  what  it  ditl  receive  for  tiie  property. 
J{b»e»*  Or.  ami  /h".,  1«>1. 

"  Louis  PhilipiK:  of  France  gave  3.000  francs,  and  onlered  the  nnniKtera 
of  the  interior  and  marine  t<»  pay  each  7,200  frauca.  The  LeopoMiuc  Society 
of  Vienna  gave  4,000  lloriiii^,  and  other  aooiettea  <n>  oairpQiration»  differaut 
fluou.  Blanchet  H  L  ath.  Ch.  in  Or.,  157-8. 

**The  vessel  which  brought  Blanchet**  Catholic  colony  was  L'EioiU'  r/u 
MiUift,  Captain  Menes,  belonging  to  V.  Marzic»n  A  Co.,  of  Havre  de  (irace. 
Mid  H'as  sent  by  them  to  Oregon,  liaviug  a  half>cargQ  for  Tahiti.  She  waM  not, 
like  the  fmlr/n/iijahlf-,  obliged  to  croes  til©  bar  without  chart  or  pilot,  but  win 
brought  salely  into  the  river  by  pdot  Reeves,  and  ascended  the  Columbia  to 
the  inouth  of  the  \\'illainette,  where  her  cargo  was  unloaded.  Proceeding 
immediately  she  finished  her  voyage  to  Tahiti,  and  returned  to  Fnmoe,  whence 
her  owii'Ts  once  more  tlespatch'  d  Ii<  r  to  Oregon,  wlu.-re  thuy  det^igncil  estab- 
lishiuu  a  French  colony.  On  returning  to  the  C'oiuuibia  River  in  '4tf  or  '50,  Cap« 
tain  Menes,  after  watting  outside  for  a  pilot  several  days,  undertook  to  cross 
tin  b.ir  \s  iili-'ui  1:1,  I'lit  Iti.s  vessel  struck  on  the  santls,  where  she  ]>ounrU-d 
fur  nine  lioun«,  ixml  sutlered  sehous  damage.  8he  was  linaUy  krouglit  inu* 
Baker  tiny  by  tlie  assistance  of  Latta,  a  ))ilot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  C'ontpany, 
who  with  ri  jiuiiiIm  I  of  iiati\r>  went  t<»  btir  .'i.s.Histanev',  and  constructing  a  KiX 
rudder  brought  her  iu.  iShe  M  as  afterwards  taken  to  i'ortland,  where  her  cargo 
was  landed,  and  the  hnll  burned  for  the  iron  and  copper.  C?aptaio  Mencs 
«>l»eu«d  a  French  store  at  Oregon  City  fw  her  owners,  Marzion  4  Co.  Iq 
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With  the  aid  of  his  reinforcements  Se  Smet  did 

brave  work,  founding  in  rapid  succession  the  mission 
of  St  Ignatius,  among  the  iY'nd  d'Oreilk's,  and  the 
chapels  of  St  Francis  Borgia,  among  tlie  Kahspelms, 
St  Fiancis  Regis  in  Cf>lvine  Valley,  St  Peters  at  the 
Great  Lakes  of  the  Columbia,  the  Assumption  on 
Flatbnw  Jjake,  and  tlie  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  among 
the  Kuotenais.  De  Vos  and  Aceolti  were  placed  in 
charge  of  St  Ignatius,  where  a  mission  farm  was  o[)ened. 
De  Smet  employed  nmch  of  his  time  travelling  among 
the  aborigines;  and  as  there  was  much  despatch  used 
in  making  converts,  it  was  claimed  that  between  1840 
and  1846  six  thousand  natives  embraced  the  Catholic 
feiih.^^ 

During  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Blanchet  in 
Europe  bis  vicariate  had  been  erected  mto  an  ecclesi- 
astioEU  province,  containing  the  three  sees  of  Oregon 
City,  Walla  WaUa^  and  Vancouver  Island;  the  hrst 
being  allotted  to  the  archbishop,  the  second  to  his 
brother,  the  Bev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet^  canon  of  Mon- 
treal, and  the  third  to  Vicar-general  Demera  The 
bishop  of  Walla  Walla  proceeded  from  Montreal  to 
Oregon  by  way  of  St  Louis,  where  he  wa>i  joined  by 
nine  others,  among  whom  were  the  Oblate  Fathers  and 
two  lay  brothers,  two  secular  priests,  namely,  J.  B.  A. 
Brouillet,  appointed  viear-general  of  Walla  A\  aila, 
an<l  Futlu  r  Kos.seau ;  and  a  deacon,  Guillaume  Le- 
claire.    Brouillet  and  liosseau  immediately  took  up 

IS50  McLcmghlin  heeuM  a  partner  in  the  firm,  aad  to  remained  till  IdSS, 

mIh  h  the  businesM  w.is  tlnicil.  (';ij»t.i"m  Menea  settli  fl  on  Kk m  li  Prairiu, 
wliere  ba  raUded  up  to  biB  death  iu  ibU7.  Ortgon  CUjf  EHUryrute^  ^larcU  21, 

ises. 

"The  good  missionary  was  fond  of  writiii_'.  eailii  st  |inMi-hc<l  work 

aeems  to  have  been  LeUen  and  6kefche*t  whttiju  la  1641,  after  uis  tint  visit  t« 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  printed  in  1843,  and  nuo^ced  by  the  novel  imprenioii* 

rtictfivctl  from  contu  t  with  savagcH.  Hia  Ore'/on  J/j.v«»tf)M*,  New  York,  lN47, 
i*  a  )N>ok  of  ovar  ■WO  page»,  and  contain*,  Ixisides  a  narrative  of  tho  niis.siou 
work  in  the  Willaauutte  N'idley  and  a  brief  sketch  of  tho  territory,  a  gnat 
nnntberof  letters  filled  with  descriptive,  scientific,  an<l  reli)(iou»  matter  Hu 
foUowe  l  tliis  with  several  works,  little  more  than  reprints,  in  French  and 
Italian;  uuU  published  in  11S<>3  his  HVv^m  Mufnunui  nivt  Mumhnarn'M,  a  serie« 
of  letters  aditressed  to  Uie  editor  of  l^rtcit  //Mfon^ffiw  at  BrUHm  lH,  coiitauiitig 

more  informatioa  oi  a  genenl  character  conoenuiig  the  ooimtry  than  hir 
earlier  works. 
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their  residence  at  the  Cayuse  camp  on  the  Umatilla, 
in  a  house  provided  by  the  chief  Taaitau,  while  the 
Oblate  Fathers  went  to  found  a  mission  among  the 

Yakinias.*" 

By  the  Ist  of  November,  1847,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionary force  in  Oregon  Territory  consisted  of  tliree 
bishops,  fourteen  Jesuit  fathers,  four  Oblate  Fathers, 
thirteen  secular  priests,  including  a  deacon  and  a 
cleric,  and  thirteen  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur, 
besides  the  lay  brethren.  Yet  there  was  not  a  priest 
to  spare  to  accompany  Bishop  Deniers  to  Vancouver 
Island,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  a  journey  to 
Europe  in  1848,  to  raise  funds,  and  enlist  missionaries 
for  his  diocese. 

In  1843  title  was  secured  to  a  site  for  a  church  in 
Or^on  City,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated 
February  8,  1846.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  new  brick  church  at  St  Pauls  was  laid, 
which  was  opened  for  service  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber." This  edifice  was  100  feet  in  length,  by  45  in 
breadth,  with  wings  20  feet  in  length,  used  for  diapels, 
and  a  belfry  tower  84  feet  in  height 

Tliat  the  Prot(  .stniits  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
should  be  able  to  look  u})uu  the  achievcnietits  of  the 
Catholics  without  jealousy  was  not  to  bo  oxj^ected. 
HiHl  they  |>nssessed  tlie  utmost  liberality  in  leliiifious 
niattcrs,  there  was  still  tln'  trar  of  foreign  iuikiuiues, 
aiul  anti-AuK  rican  sentiments  in  their  midst  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  colony's  existence,  which  might 
defeat  the  most  important  ends  at  which  they  were 

*BUmehet,  from  whose  Ca/h.  CK  nt  Or.  I  hav«  taken  the  Moooot  of  the 

arrival  of  tin  l>i>lin)i  .if  Wall.i  Wall.i,  <1.h  s  not  luunv  t!u'()l»lato  Fathcis except 
Katber  liicUard,  who  ho  saya  waa  thuir  superior.  But  I  gather  fro.n  varioiui 
Mithoritiee  that  two  of  the  others  vere  named  Pandrwy  aiul  Cheroiu^e. 

-'This  u:i.H  t!u  fir,-f  (  Inn-.  !!  lutilt  of  brick,  in  (>r<'i;nn,  l>ut  ni>t  tin-  lirst  brick 
buihliog  erected,  oa  liiauchut  supposes.  Previous  l4>  thia  Gc».rgf  ( ia y  built  a 
small  brick  house  on  his  farm,  the  bricks  1>eing  Tna<le  at  a  pi  u  e  n<>w  oallc^l 
Wheatl  ui  l,  opposik*  the  <iM  tlio  list  Mi-sion,  by  John  McC'.i'l.lon,  who 
abto  inatlc  the  tirat  briokti  iu  Saleui.  Al)eriiethy  built  a  btick  bouse  nt  Oregou 
City  in  1844.  and  opene<l  a  store  in  it.  The  brick*  were  idm1«  »t  Ball  Creek 
in  Oregon  City.  JUW  Fm/oer  Timea,  MS.,  33. 
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aiming.  This  feeling  of  apprehension  served,  on  fre- 
quent ooca«iions,  to  hold  the  balance  even  or  to  prompt 
ccrUuii  Loiit  iliati»rv  measures,  when  there  was  chuiger 
of  a  contlict  ut  opinion  dividing  the  population  on 
colonial  questions,  as  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated 
'in  a  future  chapter  on  government  atlairs.  In  the 
matter  ol'  religious  differences,  when  the  Methodist 
Mission  was  dissolved,  tlie  chief  cause  of*  irritation  was 
removed,  and  Protestant  and  Catholic  labored  side  by 
side  w  ith  similar  if  not  coincident  aims,  and  W'ithout 
seriously  interfering  with  one  another.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  the  Willamette  Valley  that  the  intrusion  of 
another  form  of  religion  was  regarded  with  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  but  in  the  unsettled  Indian  country  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  a  few  isolate  d  fam- 
ilies were  endeavoring  to  teach  the  first  principles  of 
progress  to  wilful  ana  capricious  savages,  and  where 
any  interference  with  their  labors  was  sure  to  create 
a  division  among  the  natives,  which  might  destroy  the 
effect  of  all  their  efforts. 

The  experience  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries 
was  enUrely  different  from  that  of  their  Methodist 
bi  etliren.  They  had  to  deal  with  tril)es  yet  in  their 
piiiaitive  strength  of  mind  and  Ijody,  haviniif  their 
intelliirence  not  yet  weakened  but  .sharpened  by  con- 
tact Willi  white  men,  lordly  in  their  ideas  of  personal 
diirnitv,  l)ut  blind  to  the  rights  of  others  while  in- 
sisting with  the  utmost  pertinacity  upon  what  they 
esteemed  their  own.  To  teach  such  beings  required 
the  exercise  of  extraordinaiy  tact,  firmness,  and  pa- 
tience, and  would  have  been  difficult  had  the  savages 
been  constantly  subject  to  the  influence  of  pn^cept 
and  example.  But  their  roving  habits  took  them 
away  fmin  their  teachers  during  a  considerable  i>or- 
tion  of  the  year,  and  although  eager  and  quick  to 
learn,  they  gave  little  time  to  study. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  missionaries 
worked  hard  to  put  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
their  pupils,  by  mastering  their  dialects,  and  endeav- 
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ored  to  attach  them  to  certain  localities  by  teaching 
them  fanning.  The  latter  was  a  more  difficult  taiK 
than  the  former,  as  the  natives,  particularly  the  Cay- 
uses,  affected  to  believe  that  they  were  doing  a  favor 

to  Dr  Whitman'^  by  receiving  liis  instruction,  and 
frequently  demanded  ]^ay  for  what  they  did  fur  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  tlie  use  of  the  ground  which  he 
cultivated  for  the  suj)pirt  of  the  Mission.  Split-lip, 
a  chief  of  the  Caynscs  who  lived  near  the  Waiilatpu 
Mission,  was  often  most  insulting  in  his  deniands, 
occasioning:  difficulties  which  would  never  hav*e  heea 
settled  but  for  the  good  offices  f)f  Pambrun  of  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  who  was  usually  able  to  nmnage  the 
natives  through  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  ISay 
Company,  and  the  fear  they  had  that  if  they  exhibited 
hostility  to  white  men  who  were  friends  of  the  com- 
pany the  trading  posts  would  be  withdrawn  from 
their  country. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  at  Xiapwai,  except 
that  Spalding  exercised  a  more  arbitary  authority 
over  the  Nez  Percys  than  Whitman  could  exert  over 
the  Cayuses,  and  established  a  system  of  laws,  or 
rules  of  conduct,  which  rendered  the  natives  liable  to 
punishment  for  certain  offences. 

Thoujili  tliehc  laws  were  not  without  their  advan- 
tages,  yet,  unless  great  dlscrinilnation  was  usrd  in 
a{»|>lying  them,  they  were  likely  to  breed  mischief,  as 
the  iollowing  instance  will  show:  A  difliculty  aioso 
from  tiie  death  of  The  Hat,  the  young  chief  wli<>, 
while  accompanyini,^  C-rray  to  the  States  in  1837,  was 
killed  by  tlie  Sioux.  The  other  two  voun^*  chiefs. 
Blue  Cloak  and  Ellis,  who  agreed  to  go  with  Gray, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  turned  back  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, giving  as  a  reason  that  the  feet  of  their 
horses  were  sore,  and  that  they  would  die  upon  the 
road.  When  they  presented  themselves  in  the  au- 
tumn at  Lapwai,  Spalding,  who  had  a  quick  temper, 
fearing  for  Gray's  safety,  and  vexed  at  the  failure  o£ 

» Wbitiiuiii*s  letter,  in  Bottott  M*99.  Hemid,  November  438. 
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a  part  (»{'  liis  plan,  which  was  to  exchange  a  herd  of 
Indian  horses  for  cattle  on  the  frontier,  severely 
reproved  them,  and  t»xaeted  a  horse  from  each  for 
breach  ot  contract.  Tlic  younf^f  men  not  complying 
with  this  demand,  Spalding  took  occasion  wiien  the 
Indians  were  assembled  for  instruction  to  order  some 
of  them  to  take  Blue  Cloak  and  whip  him.  Ellis 
was  also  present,  but  as  he  had  a  number  of  his  band 
with  him,  he  was  not  molested.  For  some  time  no 
one  offered  to  execute  the  order,  but  at  length  one  of 
the  princi[)al  men  arose,  and  having  seized  and  bound 
Blue  Cloak,  turned  to  Spalding,  saying,  "Now  you 
w}ii[>  him."  To  this  Spalding  objected  on  the  plea 
that  he,  like  God,  gave  commands  but  did  not  exe- 
cute them.  **  You  are  a  liar,"  retorted  the  chief ;  "  look 
at  your  picture"— pointing  to  a  rude  painting  sus* 
pended  against  the  wall — **  there  you  have  represented 
two  men,  with  God  behind  them  holding  a  bundle 
of  rods  witli  which  to  whip  them.  If  you  refuse  to 
punisli  Blue  Cloak,  we  will  put  you  in  his  place  and 
wlup  you."  Not  relisliing  the  alternative  Spalding 
laid  on  the  lasli,*^  after  which  the  hor^e  required  was 
given  him. 

Had  The  Hat  returned  alive,  this  affair  miffht  have 
been  iniLTottfrn.  But  when  Gray  appeared  without 
him,  Ellis  accused  him  of  having  caused  the  chief's 
death,  and  declared  that  Spalding's  wrath  against  him 
and  Blue  Cloak  for  tuming  havK  showeil  that  it  had 
been  intended  that  they  also  should  be  killed.  Ellis 
then  assembled  the  Ncz  Forces,  and  kept  Spalding 
and  all  the  white  people  attached  to  the  Mission 
prisoners  in  their  house  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was 
not  until  Pambrun  had  several  times  sent  messages 
from  Walla  Walla  assuring  them  that  Gray  was  not 
responsible  for  the  death  of  The  Hat,  that  they  finally 
consented  to  release  their  prisoners. 

The  calm  which  followed  was  only  the  semblance 
of  ])(^ace.    In  the  following  year,  1831),  Smith,  who 

^JSrouUUta  AiitlittUk  Account^ 
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established  a  mission  at  Kamiah,  obtained  the  assent 
of  Ellis  to  build  a  house  on  his  land,  but  was  refused 
permission  to  cultivate  the  ground,  Ellis  telling  him 
that  if  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  it  should  serve  for 
his  grave.  In  the  spring  of  1840  Smitii  made  an 
attempt  to  plough,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  sav* 
ages  with  the  same  threat,  when  ne  desisted,  and 
soon  after  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  station 
Kamiah  bein^  abandoned^ 

This  much  is  the  account  of  the  Catholic  authorities, 
and  Gra^  does  not  deny  it,  although,  having  the  means 
of  knowmg,  he  should  have  done  so,  if  not  true.  But 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries  were  habitually  reticent 
concerning  their  troubles  with  the  savages,  probably 
because  they  were  reluctant  to  confess  their  failures 
to  the  religious  world.** 

Yet  in  truth  there  was  little  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
a  lack  of  success  in  such  a  field  of  labor.    For  the 

•♦Wilkea  mentions  meetinc  A.  B.  Smith  an«l  wife  at  Fort  Vanccmwr  in 

1S4I,  at  "wliich  time  it  was  s.iiT  that  tlx  v  wi  re  Icavim;  On'L'nn  on  account  of 
"Sim  Hunth'a  health.  He  also  Ii-ariiL<l  Iroiu  Sinitli  that  thcit;  were  no  natives 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  KMOiiali  to  (h  niaiul  a  station  Xnr.,  iv.  3o4.  But 
•Smith,  in  his  correspondence,  «h  i  lartnl  Kamiah  t<»  he  '  tht- mn^t  eliizihle  spot 
for  a  station  iu  the  whole  cuuutry.  Three  fourths  of  a  year,  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  the  people  remain  here  permanently.'  BattDti  Mi.*/*.  Jin-ald, 
An?.  IS40,  3*JG.  (iray  a'ttfm].ts  to  .show  that  Smith  left  the  X<  z  Perce  Mis- 
sion l^ccuu.'ic  Spalding  Wiu»  'ambitiuus  and  seUish,'  and  jealous  of  the  superior 
ahility  of  his  coadjutors.  Hist.  Or.^  211.  But  again  Smitli  writer  in  Augnst 
lti.'W,  in  a  tone  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  sagtiine  missionary:  'Xo  longer  can 
wo  be  ln>rne  ah>ug  by  the  current  of  popular  favor  among  tliis*  jniople.  The 
uovelty  of  having  miMionarie*  among  them  is  now  gone,  and  WO  most  work 
a;^unst  the  current  sm  much  as  in  any  other  hoatben  ooimtry.  In  future  it 
will  l)c  uphill  work.'  Jia^Um  JfUn.  lioaU,  3*28 

'  In  uiit  the  example  was  set  by  the  mouth-piece  of  the  American  li<»ard 
of  Couimi.s.sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Boston  Mu<sumtirif  JlrmUl,  a 
montidy  magazine,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  missionary  boar<l  and 
its  foreign  correspondence.  Its  piudication  ix-gan  in  IhOo.  It  was  seldom 
that  a  lotttir  from  its  correspoudenta  was  published  as  written.  The  most 
favorable  side  of  the  subject  waa  presented  in  an  abstract  of  the  communica- 
tion; ami  M  here  no  favorable  side  conhl  be  fouml,  the  correi>pon«lence  wae 
practicaUy  auupresneiU  1  have  carefuUy  searched  tlie  film  which  shoultl  ooo- 
tain  the  deniiil  or  confirmation  of  certain  incidents  related  by  Catholic  writers 
a^j  retleeting  on  the  I'rotestants.  witiiout  finding  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
those  events;  but  do  lind,  nevertheless,  tudicient  evidence  ooiitirming  the 
troubles  of  the  missionaries  with  tlie  Indians  to  justify  belief  in  the  indoenta 
a.-i  related  by  writers  who  might  otherwise  be  nuspected  of  giving  to<j  partisan 
a  toue  to  their  statements.  X  say  that  it  was  tlie  custom  for  eastern  mis- 
sionary joumab  wilfully  to  misrepresent  the  facts  in  order  that  Uie  xnonM 
from  the  suppoiten  of  nussiom  inigbt  not  be  lessened. 
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natives  at  thoir  best,  with  few  exet*i)tinns,  manifested 
scarcely  more  gratitude  for  l)enetits  bestowed  than  is 
current  in  civilized  circles.  "I  have  no  evidence  to 
suppose,"  says  Spalding,  speaking  of  the  selfishness 
and  ingratitude  of  the  natives,  ''but  a  vast  majority 
of  til  em  would  look  on  with  indifference  and  see  our 
dwelling  burned  to  the  ground,  and  our  heads  severed 
f  rom  our  Ixxlies*"  This  was  said  by  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  missionary  teachers  regarding  the  people 
whom  he  taught  Walker  and  Eells,  at  the  Chema- 
kane  mission,  while  not  having  suffered  the  same 
indignities  as  teachers  at  the  other  stations,  complained 
that  the  real  object  of  the  aborigines  in  professing 
interest  in  religion  and  learning  was  to  secure  the 
favor  ot"  tlieir  instructors  and  obtain  presents,  and 
Smith  at  Kaiiiiali  ixave  tlieni  the  same  cliaractcr,'''^ 
while  all  often  referred  to  their  untruthfulness. 

Yet  the  missionaries  continued  to  hope  against  hope 
that  in  time  some  good  might  be  eiiected,  and  repoi  ted 
as  tluMr  eireumstances  chanced  to  inspire  them,  some 
times  elu'crfully  but  oftener  di'sponchnu^ly.  Whitman 
wrote  in  Marcli  1841,  that  the  people  were  quiet,  and 
aj)poared  never  to  have  been  so  well  disposed  toward 
him  as  at  that  time ;  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the 
troublesome  chief,  Split-lip,  had  been  removed  by 
death.**  But  letters  of  the  same  date,  from  the  other 
stations,  gave  disheartening  accounts  of  opposition 
from  savages. 

In  the  previous  year  there  had  been  a  serious  dis- 
turbance at  Waiilatpu,  occasioned  by  the  Cayuses 
allowing  their  horses  to  damage  the  grain  in  the 
mission  field.  When  reproved  by  Whitman,  the^ 
covered  him  with  mud,  plucked  his  beard,  pulled  his 
ears,  snapped  a  gun  at  him,  threatened  to  pull  down 
his  house,  and  would  have  struck  him  with  an  axe  had 

••Letter  to  Dr  White.  1842,  in  Orau  A  //ut.  Or.,  238. 

^Simf»<M*»  Nor.,  i  161;  WUkea'  Nor.,  ir,  484;  BoiUm  Mm.  H«nH, 

KovemUr  1S40.  441. 

»  Boston  MiM.  Herald,  October         436;  /(/.,  ^September  1841,  405. 
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he  not  evaded  the  blow.^  A  report  of  this  outrage 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  prevented  J.  D. 
Paris  and  W.  H.  Rice  from  joining  the  mission  with 
their  wives.  They  were  about  t<3  depart  for  OregOD, 
but  on  liearing  of  the  assault,  determined  to  remain 
at  the  Islands,  believing  that  Waiilatpu  would  be 
abandoned.  Indeed,  Whitman  was  strongly  coun- 
selled by  McLoutjhlin  to  quit  Waiilatpu;  being  assured 
that  should  he  do  so  temporarily,  as  if  offended  with 
the  natives,  they  would  repent  of  their  conduct  and 
ask  him  to  return .»  But  the  missionary  was  no  ordi- 
nary  man.  I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  in  him 
most,  his  coolness  or  his  courage.  His  nerves  were 
of  steel ;  his  patience  was  excelled  only  by  his  abso- 
lute fearlessness;  in  the  mi^rlity  calm  of  his  nature  he 
was  a  CaBsar  for  Christ  He  would  on  no  account 
give  the  Cayuses  occasion  to  think  he  had  feared 
them.  So  he  resolved  to  stay.  In  1841,  while  the 
Red  River  immigrants  were  at  Walla  Walla  awaiting 
a  change  of  horses,  another  assault  was  made  on 
Whitman  in  consequence  of  Gray  striking  an  Indian 
lad  for  some  offence.  The  boy's  uncle  was  the  chief 
Tiloukaikt,  a  hauglity  and  irascible  man,  who  to 
avtngu  the  insult  to  his  nephew  struck  Whitman, 
knocked  liis  liat  oi\\  and  pulled  his  nose,  all  of  which 
iiiSLilu  the  doctor  bore  meekly,  but  without  showing 
fear. 

In  former  attacks  of  a  similar  nature,  Panihi  un  had 
inturtered  to  ])rc'vcnt  turtlicr  niiscliit'f;  hut  the  ruler 
of  Fort  Walla  Walla  was  now  dead,  and  ArchiKiald 
McKinlay  n  luiu  d  in  liis  stead.  The  Cayuses  had 
agreed  with  McKinlay  to  furnish  horses  to  take  the 
Kcd  River  immiiu^rants  to  the  Dalles;  Vmt  when  the 
animals  were  broujjfht,  he  refused  them,  saying  he 
would  have  nothing;  t^>  do  witli  Indians  who  treated  a 
white  man,  and  liis  friend,  as  they  had  treated  Dr 
Whitman.    This  was  an  argument  they  could  under- 

"  BrvmOeCt  AuOaiae  Ateomm,  26. 
**JZ0fierft^  XenUeeUoM,  MS.,  4. 
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stand.  After  uiakiiig  some  delay  and  difficulty  about 
it,  he  appeared  to  relent,  and  pioiiiised  to  accept  the 
horses  ]>rovidcd  Tiloukaikt,  and  all  concerned  in  the 
assault,  should  go  and  beg  pardon  of  the  doctor,  wliich 
they  consented  to  do.^^  So  again  the  sky  was  clear 
over  Waiilatpu. 

Meanwhile  Spaldinof  was  having  similar  trouble  at 
Lapwai.  The  Nez  Perc^  pulled  down  his  mill,  claim- 
ing it  to  be  their  own,  and  assaulted  him  with  a  gun, 
Mrs  Spalding  herself  not  escaping  insult.  There  had 
not  been  one  year  in  the  five  from  1837  to  1842,  in 
which  some  of  these  occurrences  had  not  taken  plsice. 

Surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers  such  as 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Protestant  missionaries 
resented  the  advent  of  the  Catholics.  The  natives 
could  not  fail  to  Bee  that  ihere  was  trouble  between 
their  teachers,  and  their  mischievous  nature  made 
them  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
carried  stories  back  and  forth,  taking  a  malicious  de- 
V\)Xhi  in  exaggerating  Furh  S('raj)s  of  scandal  as  were 
hlown  about  their  ears  upon  the  breezes  of  rehgious 
rivalry. 

While  A.  B.  Siiiitli  was  at  the  Kamiah  mission  he 
reduced  the  Nez  ]?erce  dialect  to  grammatical  rules. 
In  the  summer  of  1839  the  Lapwai  mission  received 
a  visit  from  the  printer  of  the  Honolulu  mission,  E. 
O.  Uall,  who  Itrought  as  a  present  from  the  first 
native  church  of  Honolulu  a  small  printing-press  and 
gome  type.  He  remained  long  enough  to  teach  the 
printers  art  to  Spalding  and  Bogers,  and  on  this  press 
were  printed  primers  in  the  native  language  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils,  a  collection  of  hymns,  and  some 

*i  Tolmte**  f*ugrt  Smtnd,  MS.,  24-5.   I  have  Tobnie's  authority  abo  for 

tlie  story  t<>M  !>>  >*evt'r.il  otlicra,  thatOray.  to  prevent  the  native  chiKlivii  from 
^iitg  ineloutt  out  of  the  gardou  at  Waiilatpu,  maerted  tartar  enietiu  into 
Mveral  of  the  finest  ones  in  onler  to  make  the  thieves  aick  and  destroy  their 
craving  for  melon.  Its  evil  efrrvts  vcre  ((ui.  kly  peroeivtd,  and  tlie  suspicion 
natarally  cngoudered  that  tiie  ini^wionarius  wero  excrcidiug  ^amtUKHixM,  or 
evil-ey  o,  npon  thern^  which  lad  to  further  BUBpiciooa  at  a  later  date.  See  alao 
tho  testimony  of  Aogiuitiiie  Raymond  and  John  Youb^  in  BromUet'9  Au- 
tUciUic  Aceotttti,  31* 
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chaptm  from  St  Matthew.**  By  the  aid  of  these 
books  in  their  own  tongue,  a  number  of  the  Xex 
Percys  were  taught  to  read,  and  also  to  reproduce 
their  lessons,  by  printing  with  the  pen,  for  the  benefit 
of  less  advanced  pupils.  In  the  labor  of  translation^ 
Smith  was  assisted  by  Lawyer,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned  as  having  obtained  his  sobriquet  by  his 
shrewdness  in  dealing  with  white  men,  and  who  had 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
enable  him  to  assist  in  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. This  astute  savage  soon  perceived  that  so 
long  as  the  missionaries  were  in  the  field  he  could 
profit  by  siding  with  them  in  all  disputes.  Besides 
the  books  used,  i>i(  tures  tliawn  b}'  ^Irs  Spaldini^,  in 
water-colors,  to  illustrate  sermons  and  lessons,  wcic 
imporlaiii  aids.  It  was  found  that  bible  history  wa^> 
interesting  to  the  natives,  but  thov  were  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  ()riu;inal  sin,  and  aUo  to  being  made 
responsible  as  siiiiiers.  Yet  they  readily  understood 
the  meaning  and  tlie  natural  justice  of  the  command- 
ments, and  had  a  love  for  laws,  though  each  (»iie  evi- 
dently hoped  to  gain  some  advantage  by  them  over  his 
fellows.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  singin<^,  and 
reliffious  instruction,  the  men  were  tauiilit  farminLC  and 
the  women  housekeeping,  knitting,  sewing,  spinning, 
and  weaving.  The  chief  difficulty  in  tiie  way  of 
progress  was  the  necessity  of  collecting  food,  the  men 
spending  a  great  portion  of  the  yi^ar  m  hunting,  and 
the  women  in  digging  roots  or  gathering  berries. 
Their  absence,  however,  gave  the  miosionaries  opj)or- 
tunities  to  perform  the  labor  required  for  their  own 
subsistence. 

The  mission  at  Lapwai  after  a  few  years  consisted 
of  a  large  and  commodious  dwelling  with  eleven  fire- 

**0n  this  preas,  the  firat  north  of  California,  was  also  printed  in  1848  the 

first  periodical,  not  a  nowspapt^r,  ptiMi.sliod  in  the  Willamette  Viilley,  the 
Oregon  Atiuricun  arui  Emiinj*  hcni  Uiuont^l,  tnlitf<l  Ity  J.  S,  Oritlin.  It  was  a 
sectarian  and  rabidly  anti-Catholic  journal.  The  prt^ss  and  type  arc  preserved 
in  tho  state-lionse  at  Salem.  Tlinrvtont  Or,  f/uU.,  MS.,  AV?«»»i/''« 
i  'ydopedui  qf  Mm,t  623.  M.  G.  Foisy  was  the  tirat  printer  in  Oregon  after 
the  tniMionariwh  J?adiy  M<m«Um  Gaxetle;  TAanUo»*t  Or*  J^bm,  MS.»  4 
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placoR,  and  Indian  rerrption-room,  woavini^  and  spin- 
ning r()(»ni,  eatini^  hu<\  sleeping  rooms  tor  tiie  rliildicn, 
rfH)ins  lor  the  tUinily,  and  a  school-house,  all  iiiidor 
one  root".  There  Avere,  besides,  a  church,  saw-niill, 
blacksmith-shop,  granary,  stx>rchouse,  and  all  necessary 
farm  buildings.  The  mission  farm,  besides  simply 
Hupporting  the  family,  a.s  was  at  first  anticipated,  be- 
canu'  a  source  of  supply  to  travellers  the  natives,  and 
the  other  missions,** 

The  niisision  at  Waiilatpu  consisted  of  an  adobe  a 
stor^r  and  a  half  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  by  eighteen 
in  width,  with  library  and  bedroom  at  one  end,  din* 
ing  and  sitting  room  in  the  centre,  and  Indian  room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  main  building;  the  kitchen, 
school-room,  and  bedrooms  being  in  a  wing  at  right 
angles  to  it  A  second  house,  called  the  mansion, 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  first,  and  was  forty 
by  thirty  feet  on  the  groutid,  and  a  story  and  a  half 
high.  Near  these  was  a  blacksmith*shop,  and  within 
four  hundred  feet  of  the  dwelling  was  a  small  grist-mill. 
On  one  side  of  this  group  of  buddings  were  the  Walla 

"^Sfoldiug  iiail  discovered  as  e&rly  lS',iS  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  tho 
ooontry  east  of  the  Ckaoadet,  wid  as  early  aa  1845  that  the  plains  were  even 
more  valiiaKle  for  farminrj  than  the  vallin  s.  In  a  letter  jirt  |.jii  <  <1  I'V  liini  in 
lH4ti  lor  the  u»e  and  by  the  rec^ucst  ot  Joel  Palmer,  then  on  way  to  the 
States,  after  giving  the  aliove  opinion,  he  goes  on  to  aav:  *  My  place  ia  one  of 
the  dt-rprst  valli  \  s,  iuid  corrscfjitt'iitl y  t!i«'  iin'-t  cxjuisi  d  to  r»'tl>'etin!j  from  the 
hi^h  bhitf!*  aroiiiid,  which  rise  from  •2,{HH)  to  3,(HKJ  ftxt;  but  my  tarm,  though 
preparv^l  :>>i  irrigation,  lias  remained  without  it  for  the  U»t4  years,  1  find 
tfie  rrrftind  Im-cohu's  innre  moist  l>y  l  ultivntinn.  Tlirvc  ycam  n^n  I  r.u-fril  (>(X) 
buf.iitl:«i  <»l  ftht  Ued  com  from  d  acres,  and  ^ooil  crupa  of  wheat  on  tlie  same 
]>ioce  the  2  following  years,  witbont  irrigation.  Eight  yean  ago  I  raisetl 
1,.'<>0  1»ris!ii  Is  I.f  jiritAtr>e9  from  otip  acn*  nti<l  a  lialf;  nirastjrinij  "orne  of  the 
bags  in  wbicii  tluy  were  brought  t«>  tiiu  c<:Ua,i>i,  and  m  juduuig  ot  the  whtile 
amoant.  1  gave  every  eleventAi  l>ag  for  digging  ami  fetching,  and  kept  » 
strict  account  f>f  what  every  person  l>rouf;ht,  so  th.it  T  w.i.s  aMo  to  itKikc  u 
pretty  ai'ciitnte  eatiniAte  of  the  whole  aiaount.  iMy  ^Kitatoc-ii  and  corn  are 
always  planted  in  drills.  Every  kiii<l  of  urain  or  vegetable  which  I  have 
tri._d  in  this  UjUJer  ctnmtr>*  grows  w«'ll.  Wli.rit  is  wwn  in  fhf  fill,  an«l 
hai  vettted  in  June  at  thin  ulacc ;  at  l>r  Whitman  a  ui  July,  htuig  in  a  more 
open  country.  <  ••rri  is  planteil  in  April  and  ri{>cns  in  July;  pc:ise  the  same. 
r  'liix  t\  Jinimal,  Jt'.T.  In  1S4'J,  14t»  N<-7  Perctis  cultivated  the  ground,  in 
uuaatUies  ot  from  ^  ol  an  acru  to  b  arri  s  t  ach.  One  cliief  raised  that  yuar 
lOU  bushels  of  corn,  170  bushels  of  |>' as(  ,  and  between  300  and  4(J<>  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Another  chief  rai.mMl  alMiiit  th*- f^ame  amonnt;  and  aUnit  40  In- 
dian farmers  raised  from  20  to  100  bushels  of  gram  oi  ditlerenl  kinds,  besides 
potatoes,  vegetablea,  and  ankoa  in  nltnndamct  Bc$Um  Mim.  JJeraUt  Oct 
1943,  .383. 

UisT.  Ob,,  Vou  L  S 
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Walla  River  and  mill-pond;  on  the  opposite  side 
a  ditch  for  discharging  waste  water  from  the  mill, 
and  for  irrii^ating  purposes.  Willow,  birch,  and  alder 
fringed  the  stream..  A  meadow  lay  in  front  stretch- 
ing toward  the  west ;  apple-trees  were  growing  in  sight 
of  the  house,  and  flowers  in  the  small  enclosure  in 
front.^  A  general  air  of  thrift  and  comfort  prevailed.*^ 
In  1839  the  stock  at  Waiilatpu  consisted  of  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  two  cows,  an  American  bull,  and  a  few  hogs. 
In  1841,  according  to  Wilkes,  a  considerahlo  herd  had 
come  bjr  descent.  Sheep  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  hogs  had  greatly  multiplied. 
There  was  a  saw-mill  belonging  to  the  mission  twenty 
miles  up  Mill  Creek,  having  a  ca[)acity  of  about  three 
thousand  feet  a  day,  together  with  a  house  for  the 
mill  men. 

It  was  first  thought  that  the  soil  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley  was  not  fertile,  but  Wilkes  found  wheat  stand- 
ing seven,  and  com  nine,  feet  high  in  the  mission  fields 
at  Waiilatpu,  while  the  garden  wai  filled  with  fine 
T^etables  and  melons.  There  was  less  cultivation  by 
the  Cayuses  than  by  the  Nez  Percys,  yet  they  brought 
into  use  many  small  patches  of  ground,  some  of  them 
at  Waiilatpu,  but  more  on  the  Umatilla  River,  where 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty  mOes  lived  some  of 
the  most  influential  chiefs.  Less  grain  was  raised  at 
Wai:lat})U  than  at  Lapwai,  partly  because  of  the  man- 
ifold cares  of  the  superintendent,  and  partly  because, 
owing  to  the  haughty  and  ir.tract^V)]e  disf>osition  of 
the  Cayuses,  fewer  of  tlicm  could  he  employ  ed  as  farm 
laboreis.^    V/hitmau's  manner  of  teaching  was  similar 

Victor*9  AH  Ovfr  Or.  miff  tTfuft.,  100. 

Wliitett  Tin  y«  "  -  in  O/-.,  10<i.  Faruham  gives  a  lcTi:,'tliy  >i<^c()uut  of  this 
miasioo.  Among  other  thiiii^s  he  says:  *  Wlien  the  Biuokiug  vcgutaUles,  the 
hiwinc  steak,  Uread  (w  white  as  nunr,  tm\  the  newly  ohnrned  golden  batter 
gracoa  tho  l)n^ikf;i.st-ta.l)le,  anil  t?ie  liappy  cniuitf  iiniicea  of  countrymen  and 
couutrywouicn  shono  around,  I  could  witli  ditficulty  believe  myself  in  a 
conntry  so  far  from  and  to  onlike  my  native  knd  in  all  its  featuiea.  But 
duriiiL'  l>rL:ikf:ist  the  pleasant  inu-  iua  was  ilisix  llyd  l»y  one of  the cauaee  wlueh 
Induced  it.    Our  steaJt.  woa  hurse-Ilesh  ! '  TnitrlH,  149. 

**  Wilkes  rolatoa  faow  the  Caya»ee»  when  WhitwAn  refoacd  to  allow  tbeni 
to  uae  water  from  his  irri^ting  ditdicoy  atopi^d  ihea  up^   Thia  nearly  oo- 
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to  the  method  employed  at  Lapwai.  On  Saturday 
evenings  lie  usually  invited  one  of  the  most  intcllio^ent 
natives  to  his  hiudy,  and  translated  to  him  the  text 
to  1)0  used  on  the  morrow,  explaining  carefully  its 
meaning  until  the  pu|)il  could  explain  it  in  his  turn, 
and  assist  in  interpreting  and  teaching  on  Sunday.^' 
Mrs  Whitman  taught  reading  and  singing  in  tlie  day 
school  through  the  week,  and  relieved  her  husband  of 
the  elementary  part  of  the  labor. 

At  the  Spokane  mission  of  the  Chemakane  there  was 
not  the  same  improvement  nor  the  same  trouble  ex- 
perienced as  at  Lapwai  and  Waiilatpu.  The  Spokanes 
were  said  by  Walker  and  Eeiis  to  be  addicted  to  the 
usual  Indian  vices,  and  especial!}^  to  lying,  which  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  as  a  means  of  creating  excitement, 
but  were  more  peaceably  disposed  than  the  Nez  Percys 
or  Cayuses.  In  the  winter  of  1839-40,  when  the 
mission  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  they  rendered 
"\viriiu<^  service,  and  even  refrained  iVoni  t^ikinij^  the 
goods  of  the  missiouarics.  By  their  help,  and  that 
of  the  inmates  of  Foil  Colville,  who  caniu  and  en- 
camped upon  the  ground  in  several  inche??  of  snow  to 
give  their  protection  and  assistance  in  rebuilding;,  the 
niis."^ion  was  soon  restored,  althougli  many  things  of 
value  in  this  remote  rei^non  were  destroved. 

Ajrriculture  at  Chemakane  did  not  succeed  as  at 
Laj)wai  or  Waiilatpu,  on  account  of  frosts,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attempted  to  any  great 
extent.^  Among  the  Spokanes  was  a  chief  named 
Grarry,  corresponding  in  character  and  influence  to 
Lawyer  among  the  Xez  Percds.  He  had  been  taken 
to  the  Red  Kiver  settlement,  where  he  was  taught 

Cttrioned  «  lerioiu  diffioalty,  whioh  was  averted,  however,  when  they 
Ix^caine  cniivinccil  there  wa«  water  «Doagh  for  «li  iC  ibey  wotild  dig  trenches 
for  theiii.Hclvea.  Xar.,  iv.  423. 

H  i^ttngt*  Or.  and  CW.,  M;  JflAif«MiV  CnL  and  Or.,  271. 
"iK;  SiiR't  nayBr  *  It  appears  they  aro  ft  nrfnl  that,  shrmld  they  cultivate 
more,  they  mi^ht  have  too  trc^ueat  vUits  from  the  savages.  Thev  eveu  try 
to  prerent  their  eQeampmeiit  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  ana  therefore 
they  see  and  converse  hut  seldom  with  the  heathen  they  have  oome  ao  far  to 
aoek.'  LeUers  oitt/  SkUcltM,  212. 
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reading  and  writing,  and  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  So  far  as  Gany's  influence  was  felt  among 
this  people,  it  was  on  the  side  of  progresa 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  afiairs  at  the 
Presbyterian  missions  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  The 
uneasiness  which  was  felt  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Catholics  in  their  neighborhood  was  intensified 
hy  the  establishment  of  De  Smet's  missions  among  the 
Flatheads,  and  his  visits  to  Colville  and  Vancouver, 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  two  secular  priests  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  and  the  mission  of^  De  Smet  to 
Europe,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  men 
and  means  to  overthrow  Protestantism  among  the 
natives.  Wliile  representing  his  situation  frankly  to 
the  board,  Whitman  had  never  asked  to  be  released 
&om  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  have  his  hands  strength- 
ened by  a  reSnforceraent.  He  saw  the  great  number 
of  missionaries  which  the  Methodist  clmrch  was  ahle 
to  throw  into  tlie  field  in  western  Oregon,  and  tlio 
readiness  of  the  Catholirs  to  furnish  aid  where  it  was 
required,  and  was  ruluctant  to  yield.  Of  all  the  inde- 
pendent missionaries  who,  it  would  seem,  sliuuld  have 
been  willing  to  aid  him,  rxnie  remained  over  a  few 
months  at  the  station,  being  either  alarmed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  natives,  or  allured  by  flattering  re- 
ports of  the  Willamette  \^ilk  y  for  settlement.  Even 
those  Avlio  were  desi^nied  to  assist  him  fled  from  the 
post,  Smith,  liogers,  and  Gray  having  deserted  in 
1841  and  1842,  and  none  having  come  to  fill  their 

Tf)  file  doctor's  appeals  for  lielp  from  the  hoard  no 
eneoui*agiiig  response  was  given  after  1840.  It  appears 
that  the  board  thought  the  mission  should  be  self- 
supporting;  but  to  this  intimation  Whitman  replied, 
that  it  was  visionary  to  expect  a  mission  so  isolated, 
which  could  exchange  no  products  to  obtain  foreign  sup- 
plies, to  support  itself  Besides,  he  asked,  who  was  to 
perform  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  if  the  latter  were 
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to  turn  fiurmeiB  and  traders?*  In  this  respect  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  differed  from  the  Metho- 

clistsi,  and  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  views  of 
their  own  board  of  coiijiiiissioners.*** 

In  the  midst  of  these  perj)lexitics  there  eame  upon 
them  two  unexpected  events.  In  the  first  place,  the 
board  ordered  tlie  discontinuance  of  Lapwai  and 
Waidatpu  stations,  the  missionary  efforts  to  be  con- 
fined to  tlie  Chemakane  mission,  and  Spaldini:^  to  return 
to  the  States."  The  order  was  received  late  in  Sep- 
tember 1842,  and  a  meeting  was  immediately  called 
to  consider  it.  Whitman  and  Spalding  were  much 
opposed  to  abandoning  their  stations,  while  Walker 
and  Eelis  were  in  favor  of  carryini2^  out  instructions. 
Whitman  urged  the  strong  probability,  that  as  soon 
as  Lapwai  and  Waiilatpu  should  be  left,  the  Catholics 
would  come  in  and  possess  the  fruits  of  their  labors* 
both  temporal  and  spiritual."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  possibility  that  the  Catholic  influence 
m^ht  overcome  them  though  they  remained^  and 
drive  them  from  the  field  nolena  volens.  Then  there 
was  the  objection  of  the  board  to  sustaining  two 
stations  which  were  never  to  become  self-supporting, 
llow  was  it  to  l)e  overeunie  ? 

The  second  event  to  wdiich  I  alluded  furnished  Whit- 
man V.  itli  a  reply  to  the  ar<i^unients  of  his  brethren. 
This  was  the  arrival,  ovt-rland,  of  an  inuuigration  of 
over  a  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
invited  to  make  homes  in  Oreiioii  i»v  the  «^overnnient 
of  the  United  States,  and  expecting  to  receive  as  a 
reward  for  their  patriotism  a  liberal  grant  of  land  in 
the  fertile  Valley  Willamette.  "Jf  these  hundred 
have  come  this  year,**  said  Whitman,  "more  will  come 
the  next.  These  have  left  their  wagons  at  Fort  Hall, 
but  very  soon  others  will  discover  that  they  can  bring 

'•BoHton  Mi$g,  Herald,  Aug.  1840,  329. 

^  Ajfplea<tte**  Vt^qfUiakny,  MS.,  32-4;  HW*  Tm  TmmOr,,  175-6| 

^aiimr'.-i  Journal,  57. 

*^Bo«ton  Miw.  Herald,  Jan.  1843,  14. 

'■Letter  of  Dt  Whitman,  iu  BoaUm  M'tM.  Herald,  Doc  1866,  374. 
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them  through  to  the  Columbia.  The  moment  that  is 
accompHshed,  tliure  will  be  a  large  immigration  yearly; 
Lapwai  and  Waiilatpu  will  become  supply  stations  to 
thousands  of  traveUers,  and  the  objections  of  the 
committee  will  be  removed.  Help  can  be.  obtained 
from  the  immigrants;  a  settlement  can  be  formed, 
and  a  strong  Protestant  influence  brought  to  counter- 
act the  emrts  of  the  Catholics.  Here  again  was 
earthly  empire  rising  up  to  overshadow  the  spiritual. 
So  sure  did  Whitman  feel  of  the  truth  of  his  prophecy, 
that  he  proposed  to  start  at  once  for  Boston  to  pro- 
cure a  reversal  of  the  unwelcome  order  recalling 
Spalding  and  closing  the  two  most  important  stations, 
and  to  procure  further  assistance  for  the  missions. 
In  vain  did  his  colleagues  oppose  the  scheme.  With 
the  determination  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  set 
about  making  his  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

As  in  all  cases  of  exigency,  Whkinan  now  sought 
Counsel  of  his  tVirnd.s  of  the  Ibrt."  >rcKinlay  said 
that  although  thci  proposed  expedition  in  tlie  winter 
was  likely  to  be  attended  with  some  hardships  it  was 
not  imfK)ssible,  if  the  southern  ruute  by  Santa  Fd 
were  takin.  Nothing  remained  but  to  hastily  conclude 
arrangements  for  the  curu  of  the  station  during  his 
aljsence,  which  he  did  by  writing  to  Geiger  and  Mr 
and  ^Irs  Tjittlejohn  to  spend  the  year  of  his  ahsence 
with  Mrs  Whitman,*^  and  by  chai-ging  McKinlay  also 
with  her  welfare.** 

On  the  .'^d  of  October  Whitman  left  his  homo, 

*»6'.  S.  Ev  .  II.  n.  Co.  r/«»»M,  173-6, 
*♦  I.ee  ami  t'rmt'ii  Or.,  213,  257. 

^  There  was  a  warm  friendship  between  \Miitinan  and  MeKinlay.  I  have 
also  a  letter  ■written  by  D.  (Jrt-Ptif,  scrrfiiry  of  flic  Anu  rirnn  Rmrd  of  0>in- 
missiouer!)  for  Foreign  Mi.ssioiis,  .ickiiuwlctl^ijig  the  ructiiiJt  of  a  letter  from 
McKinlay,  dated  December  _'7,  1H42,  which  seeim*  to  have  been  written  with 
a  view  of  furthering  tin;  ol'jrct  of  Whitman's  visit,  as  it  was  in  praise  of 
8i>aliUng's  8ucce»*s  a  lai.^iiiuiuiry,  and  hoping  he  would  not  Iw  rccalletL 
Tne  aame  refers  to  an  order  of  McKinlay  for  Ixniks  which  Whitman  left 
•with  (  Jiecne  to  be  filled;  all  showing  their  kimlly  relations.  Si  ^-  ;tl-o  note 
on  page  221  of  Gray's  Ihtt.  Or.  Bnt  mo<  of  all  1  have  seen  the  cyn^  of  tho 
old  fur-trader  fill  with  tears  ^^  l  i  ;  ■  iking  of  the  noble  Presbyterian.  In  a 
letter  written  recently  l)y  ^'cKlul;ly,  lie  expres^esi  the  higliest  rcg;ird  for  ' 
Whitiiuiu,  which  o|jLmou  is  <ih>u  e<|ually  euiph<i:iized  iu  T<Am4c's  Fuget  Hound, 
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accompanied  only  by  a  guide  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy  of 
tiie  recent  immigration,  who,  being  detained  two  or 
three  weeks  behind  his  company,  was  induct  d  In*  the 
doctor's  specious  arguments  to  return  to  tliu  States.^ 
From  Fort  Hall  they  took  the  route  by  the  way  of 
Uintah,  Taos,  and  Santa  F^,  changing  guides  at  each 
of  these  points,  and  experiencing  sometimes  bitter 
cold,  and  sometimes  pinching  hunger.  They  arrived 
at  fient  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  in  time  to  join  a  com- 
pany going  from  Santa  ¥6  to  the  border,  w^lien  Love- 
jcy  determined  t  >  ruinain  at  the  fort  till  spring,  and 
Wliitman  proceeded  without  him  to  his  destination, 
which  he  reached  in  March  1843. 

The  reception  given  to  the  doctor  by  the  missionary 
board  was  not  cordial  or  even  kind;  it  was  frigid. 
They  disapproved  of  his  leaving  his  station,  of  the 
unnecessary  i  xpense  of  the  journey,  and  of  its  object, 
especially  as  it  asked  for  more  money  and  mission- 
aries. Whitman  repeated  the  arguments  advanced  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  wilderness.*'^  The  board  was 
cold ;  the  savages  of  the  inhospitable  north-west  were 
not  just  then  in  favor  with  the  Sunday-schools.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  wise  men  of  the  east  did  finally  con- 
sent to  permit  the  doctor  to  continue  the  mission 
work  there  be^un  should  he  wish  to  do  so  without 
further  help  from  them.*'^  Further  than  this,  the 
board  refused  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey,** 

**Loirjoy  «  Portland,  MS.,  20. 

''This  ia  the  statement  made  of  Whitnum's  object  and  arguments.  Tiy  the 

prudential  cotmiiitteo  to  \v!ii>iii  tliey  wcro  .nMressed.  See  Ro.^fi>h  Mi^^'munn/ 
J/ficU'l,  Scptumbcr  1843,  3oti.  l>aniul  Leo  oLto  says:  'Whitiimu  vuite<i  tii<i 
United  States  fo  obtain  further  amiataoee,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  efforts 
that  had  alrea<ly  Ikjcii  Ic'  r.r'P  nud  Fm.ff'.'t  Or.,  2^.  But  firay  wiclvorlly 
aa^rt*  that  Whituiaa  wcut  to  Waaluugtou  with  a  pulitical  purpu^u,  instead 
of  going  on  the  business  of  the  mis^on. 

**'lh('  .1//>.«.voiff7r//  Hcr'if'l  of  Sept.  1843,  after  nvntioning  the  (]()<-t.>r'-i  de- 
sire to  liave  *C'hriatiaa  families  to  emigrate  ajid  srttle  in  tho  vicinity  of  the 
dilferent  HtationA,'  goes  on  to  say:  'How  far  hia  wishes  in  thcso  particubwa 
will  he  responded  to  is  at  present  unoert.iin  '  -Bhowing  that  the  niatt<.T  was 
Ijtt  to  him  to  arraoi^e.    A  uioa  whoiso  acquaintaJice  ho  formed  on  the  return 

{'oumey  nays :  *He  often  talked  with  me  about  his  want  of  success  with  the 
Ml  [  rd.  and  expressed  his  fears  of  the  ooDBequences.  *  AppkifoU**  V tcm  qf  Hut,, 

*'I  (gather  this  from  the  statements  of  some  of  the  imnuglAnts  of  1843^ 
vitb  whom  ta«  travelled.   Ee  certatalv  knew  the  requirenisiits  of  *  joumey 
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and  he  was  lefb  to  get  back  to  Oregon  m  best  he 
could.  First  repairing  to  his  former  liome  in  central 
New  York,  he  settled  up  some  private  business  affairs, 
and  taking  with  him  a  young  nephew,  hastened  to 
the  frontier,  where  was  being  collected  for  a  final 
start  the  emigration  of  1843,  of  whicli  lie  probably 
heard  as  he  journeyed  east  two  months  before.  He 
arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  emigrants  just  as 
they  were  about  to  organize  on  the  18th  of  ^Tay,  and 
was  invited  to  attend  their  meeting  and  make  sug- 
giMttions,"  After  this  he  visited  some  relatives  near 
Westport,  and  the  Shawnee  mission,  and  overtook  the 
emigration  on  the  Platte  River,  travelling  with  them 
and  rendering  professional  and  other  services,  as  re<- 
quired,  on  the  way." 

Whitman  reached  home  after  u  year  of  incessant 
and  arduous  exertion,  to  find  that  his  absence,  and 
the  information  the  savages  had  of  his  intention  to 
bring  other  white  men  to  settle  among  them,''  had 
occasioned  trouble  at  his  station.  Hardly  had  he 
turned  his  back  upon  Waiilatpu  before  Mrs  w  hitman 

across  the  plains;  y«  t  hr  wa«  not  properly  provisioned,  and  ceemed  to  hare 
unilertaken  to  get  uluug  by'  shooting  game,  which  proved  to  be  scarce. 
Daniel  Waldo  says  that  he  Iiad  nothing  but  &  boilc'<i  ham  to  start  witli,  and 
that  he  fvA  him  wliile  tlicy  M-ere  in  Kansas,  and  after  tlu>y  crosweil  Snaka 
River.  Cnfi'/wtt,  MS.,  17.  J.  B.  MdlJlane  refers  to  his  want  of  suppUst 
after  leaving  Fort  Hall,  and  hia  picking  up  a  droiipeil  calf,  ami  putting  in  hia 
(McClaae'8)  wagon  with  the  intention  of  eating  it.  MoC'laue.  however, 
threw  it  out,  for  which  he  was  Hcverely  reproved  by  the  doctor.  Fint  Wagom 
Traifi,  MS  ,  4.  5. 

**BurnHt'.t  /i(xvlk(t»n8  qf  a  Pionw,  101,  Ihe  Mi»Mmary  Htrald.lMi 
quote*!,  sayi*  that  Whitman  set  ont  on  Ms  retnm  *abont  the  Ist  of  Jane ;  b*it 
am  Burnett  kept  a  journal,  it  is  piolialil,"  that  he  is  correct  as  to  date.  '.  lio 
hertUd  ina^  have  made  its  stateuieut  frotu  ruferenoe  to  a  letter  received  from 
the  doctor  just  before  he  quitted  the  Fawnee  misHton. 

"Marginal  notes  to  ''-•/"v'*  Or.,  I'S'.l  00  :  r'n'/'H  Itocul-nndrrM,  MS  , 

7;  Walfioe  CrititjiifM,  MS.,  I;  /ioMton  Miss.  Ileraid,  2day  li>4A,  177;  Is'tssimth, 
in  Or.  Pknmfr  Aki¥)c.,  TrnnH.,  1875,  47. 

\V!i.  II  <  \cit.  (l  1>\  till-  iiii>rii:i.li;<'t  nf  the  Cayiisc  tlii.  f-,  Wliitiinui  h.t'l  so 
far  loat  hid  sult-ccutrul  to  tliruaten  tlu  in  with  wititu  settlers,  'iuuj^iu  says 
he  told  them  he  would  bring  'many  ]>'  '.plr  to  chastise  them.*  White  says, 
tJiat,  tlmugh  a  most  r.-timable  man,  \N  lutuiiiti  wiis  'the  nuwt  unfit  persoti  in 
the  world  to  manage  JLudiau  «j£un; '  because  yisteail  of  treatixt^  them  as  chil* 
dren,  he  would  became  heated  in  an  argument  with  them,  as  with  his  equals. 
E'M-f'i  ''•»,  rrirnetit  of  Ofi'.jtvi,  MS.,  T"2.  '1  liis  is  rotifirrih 'niy  \\ liat  i.s  knoM'n 
of  Whitnuui's  dealing  widi  the  Cuyuses,  both  buiore  aud  subsequent  to  his 
▼isit  to  the  States.  Yet  agiftiu  he  was  a  miracle  of  ooobiMa  and  pataemce^ 
whioh  was  his  normal  state,  so  oontndiotory  is  human  nature. 
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was  grossly  msalted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  for 
the  winter  at  the  Dallea  A  few  days  later  the  mis- 
sion milly  with  the  grain  stored  in  it,  was  destroyed, 
and  a  general  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cay- 
uses,"  which  was  only  overcome  by  the  united  efforts 
of  an  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States  guvem- 
nient  and  the  British  fur  company,  a,s  before  narrated. 
Owui^"  to  this  intervention,  order  luul  been  rrston  J, 
and  the  ijux  agus  were  once  more  apparently  friuudly, 
receiving  him  with  demonstrations  oi'  pkasuic 

Yet  there  were  present  numy  disap|M>int.iii(jnts. 
A\  1m-ii  he  left  the  ejust,  where,  fontrary  to  his  t'\{>ecta- 
ti  aift,  not  a  sini^lf  family  liad  hriMi  ohtaint  il  for  st'ttlc' 
nient  near  tJu'  missions,  he  indulged  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  immigrants  might  yet  be  induced  to  take 
IcK-ations  in  his  neighborhood ;  but  we  find  him  writings 
sliortly  ai'ter  his  return,  that  all  the  help  received  by 
tlie  mission  was  one  man,  hired  by  Mr  Simkling,  a 
Scotch  school-teacher,  and  one  family  selected  from 
th«  t  migrants,  all  of  whom  he  had  sent  to  Spaldinff  a 
assistance  at  Lapwai,  none  bein^  found  to  go  to  the 
help  of  Walker  and  Eells.  He  also  added  a  nope  that 
the  board  would  send  one  minister,  fitted  to  preach  to 
western  men,  to  meet  the  Catholics,  and  to  instruct 
the  natives*  "It  is  asking  but  little,"  he  wrote,  ''to 
request  two  ministers  for  this  [the  Indian]  language ; 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  death  of  5lr  Spalding  or  nivself, 
the  knowk'di^u  uf  the  lan<xua<;u  \si»ultl  he  limited  to  so 
few  that  little  could  be  done."  Hi  also  ruferrod  to 
his  project  of  encouraging  teachers  to  come  out  as 

*'It  was  alniut  this  time  that  McKinlay  ha<l  his  famous  a<lventure  with 
Peniiettuoxniox  of  the  Waila  Walla  braach  of  the  C'ayuscs,  who,  oa  account 
of  hts  Bon  being  seized  by  a  clerk  at  the  fort  for  a  slight  theft,  was  about  to 
■1<>  violence  to  the  chief  tra«ler,  when  McKinhiy  placed  a  keg  of  powder  in 
the  mkUt  of  the  aj^MLrtmeut,  aud  stood  ov«r  it  r<a»ily  to  touch  it  oil  at  thu  first 
hostile  movement.  Not  wisliing  to  bo  blowu  up,  rcupottmoxmox  lK?camo 
cooler,  and  was  iu<luced  to  listen  to  reason.  Woito  saya»  in  oite  of  hin  re- 
ports, that  the  itiMolenco  of  the  Cayuscs  ha<l  I>eeii  ffrowlaff  ever  since  tiie  visit 
of  Homieville,  wlio  paid  them  more  for  furs  than  tnc  Hudson's  Bay  ComiKiny. 
Tkdt  caused  them  to  nuik« idmilAr  demati'is  on  IViiuKrun,  .im  I  t]i>  >u  not  Wing 
complied  with,  tlicv  s«'ized  him,  stam{M  'I  N  id'Htly  <>u  Iih  Imvuit,  beat  him, 
and  retained  bim  prisoner,  uutU  tbcy  gamed  tu  sonie  vxicub  thuir  object.  Z'cM 
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emigrants,  and  labor  for  a  time  at  the  mission^  and 
to  the  need  of  good  men  being  settled,  tliree  or  four 
in  a  place,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  religious  institutions, 
and  to  hold  Romanism  in  check.^  The  cx^untry  must 
be  occupied,  he  said,  by  Americans  or  foreigners;  and 
if  by  the  latter,  they  would  be  chiefly  Catholics. 

This  alarm  reding  the  Catholics,  who  at  the 
period  when  these  apprehensions  were  felt  had  no 
station  nearer  than  the  Bitter  Root  and  Willamette 
valleys,  would  appear  disproportioned  to  the  occasion, 
were  it  not  that  in  a  subsequent  letter  it  is  said  there 
was  an  evident  desb^  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  make 
use  of  the  diflerences  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  for  their  own  puii)«:)ses,  a  danger  which  only 
those  who  understood  Indian  character  could  properly 
estimate.  From  the  time  of  Whitman's  return  to 
Waiilatpu,  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any 
improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages, 
thouirli  their  temporal  condition  continued  to  mend 
cliioH}'  tliroui^li  the  increase  in  the  iiuuiber  of  those 
who  cultivated  the  ground  and  raised  cattle.  As 
early  as  1842  the  Xez  Forces  owned  thirty-two  head 
uf  neat  cattle,  ten  sh(»ep,  and  forty  hogs,  '  The  Cay- 
uses  owned  ahnut  seventy  head,  chiefly  cows,  which 
they  obtained  tVoin  the  Hudson's  Bay  ( "(>n))>any,  the 
mission  of  the  American  hoard,  the  Methodist  mis- 
alun,  or  the  Willamette  settlers,  in  exchange  for  liors-  s. 
They  had  also  a  few  sheep,  earned  by  herding  the  tlock 
helon*4inij  to  the  mission.  The  possession  of  cattle 
by  their  teachers  had  been  a  constant  occasion  of 
envy  and  of  rt-jtroach  hy  the  natives,  who  demanded, 
in  eli'ect,  that  the  missionaries  should  sliare  their  herds 
with  them,  instead  of  which  they  were  shown  how  to 
procure  them  foi-  themselvc*;. 

The  advent  of  the  immignuits  produced  a  change 
for  the  woi  .se  in  the  savaTesfor  two  reasons.  It  ^ave 
them  phiusiblo  ground  for  declaring  that  the  mission- 
arieti  were  leagued  with  other  Americans  to  take 

^Btutan  Mk$.  HenUd,  Mny  1844,  177. 
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possession  of  the  lands  which  they  claimed  to  be 
theirs;  and  it  made  them  independent  of  the  mission- 
aries by  furnishing  them  a  market  for  the  vegetables 
they  raised,  while  it  gave 'them  an  opportanitv  to 

ohtain  stock,  which  they  were  eager  to  do,  cheerfully 
giviii<^  a  good  horse  for  a  poor  cow.  Each  year  there- 
after their  riches  iiicivasL'd  in  tlie  same  manner,  and 
eacli  year  they  grew  more  intractable,  proud,  and 
in-nlent.  They  complained  that  Whitman  occupied 
lands  belonging  to  tliem  on  wliicli  he  raised  wheat  to 
sell  t<j  the  immigrants;  that  he  liad  a  mill  on  their 
lands,  yet  charged  them  for  grinding  their  grain;  and 
often,  when  in  bad  humor,  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
country.  That  they  appreciated  the  benefits  received 
through  the  missionaries  seemed  evident,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  used  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  they  had  been  furnished  to  make 
more  conspicuous  their  indifference  or  their  hostility. 

Thus  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  at  the  Pres- 
byterian mission,  until  Dr  Whitman  himself  became 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
remaining.  No  settlements  had  been  formed  in  his 
neighborhood,  though  many  immigrants  had  passed. 
If  he  was  able  to  induce  a  few  persons  to  winter  at 
his  station,  they  invariably  left  in  the  spring  for  the 
Willamette  Vallev.  Little  by  little  the  savages  de- 
parted,  and  now  that  lie  was  ready  to  go.  the  ditKculty 
was  for  time  to  withdraw,  the  chiefs  being  divided, 
and  some  desiring  him  to  remain  on  purely  sectarian 
grounds,  that  they  might,  as  Protestants,  triumph 
over  the  Catholics  of  the  tribe.  As  this  was  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  liad  proposed  to  the  Inyard  to 
remain,  he  had  no  valid  reas(.)n  to  give  for  abandoning 
the  field.  Had  all  the  chiefs  desired  his  departure, 
his  way  would  have  been  plain.** 

In  this  delay  he  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  aiiberward  in  the 

^  Statement  of  Tlumiaa  McKay,  in  BnmlkCB  AfUhtntic  Aceonnt,  2a 
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neglect  to  establisli  a  territorial  government,  and  to 
extinguisli  tlie  Indiau  titks.  At  last,  in  the  autumn 
of  1  S47,  actiiiL,^  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Waiilatpu 
station  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  he  pure  liii5>ed 
the  Methodist  station  at  the  Dalles,  intendiuLT  to 
reinoNc  thence  the  following  spring;  and  at  the  very 
nioiueut  that  he  derided  upon  this  courst',  and 
had  already  comnieneed  preparations  by  sendinj^  liis 
nephew  to  oeeu])y  the  Dalles  during  the  winter, 
Archbishop  Jilanehet,  the  l)isliop  of  Walla  Walla, 
and  associate  clerirv  of  the  Catholic  church,  arrived 
among  tlie  Cayusea,  prepared  to  take  the  Presby- 
tenans'  place. 
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Oriciox*s  Eablt  C^kakpion— iRRSPRiaatBui  l>iRorr*-CBvim  Ioim  or 

THE  COLNTRY— EXPEDIKNCY  OK  Ocxrt'PYINO  THE  COLUMBIA— TORTUOVS 

CorKSE  OF  Flovi>'s  Bit. I, — Thr  Ri'smian  Ukase— Bayliks,  Titker, 
CoLDEN,  Maluakv,  ^V^)uu,  Walker,  Brkckekhiimie,  Buchanan,  Dick- 

KRSOX,  BeMTON,  ASD  OrUKKS  Exi'REiiS  TUEIR  ViEWS— EnD  OF  THE  FlMiiT 

Epoch  of  Lkoiblation— Linn,  Clait,  Calmook,  Pisbcb,  CvnnNO,  and 

PSNDLBTOHy  OW  THS   SeOOND  EPOCK— LINN's  BiLL— PoFULAK  FbL- 

iNo— pETiTimts  ma  nu  Oooupatiok  or  Obmon-^Ths  QmBTUW  or 

I  HAVE  showii  how,  step  by  step,  without  the  aid 
of  roTi»4ress,  a  hundred  Americans  estahhsln d  a  g"ov- 
eniuient  in  Ori'LTon,  and  wliihj  })roressiriof  a.lk'*jfianc-e  to 
tlie  United  States,  ^yrvv  in  fact  indei»('nd»*nt.  But 
(•<»ii«rress  was  not  iuditferent  to  the  movement;  and 
wiiatever  opinion  jn  tlieir  isohxtion  the  colonists  may 
have  held,  the  archives  of  the  national  legislature 
contain  the  proofs  of  a  watchful  care  over  the  United 
States  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  relinquish  it  to  any  foreign  power;  the 
only  doubt  being  as  to  the  expediency  of  pressing 
that  claim  while  other  matters  of  immediate  impor- 
tance to  the  government  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  were  pending.  Before  proceeding  further 
with  the  history  of  the  Oregon  colony,  a  brief  review 
of  the  action  of  congress  will  tend  to  make  clear  the 
mutual  action  of  the  national  representatives  and  the 
people  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  disputed 
territory  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  at  the  period  of  the  convention  of  1818,  or 
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the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1819,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  much  interested  in  or  well  in- 
fonned  as  to  the  geography  or  history  of  that  region » 
or  that  they  understood  the  gouuds  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Columbia.  But  they  were  not  long  to  remain  in 
ignorance. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1820.  Floyd  of  Virginia, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament,  ability,  courage,  and  persistent 
purpose,  took  up  the  Oregon  Question  with  the  deter- 
mination to  chaiiij)i<)n  it  in  congress  against  whatever 
indifference,  opposition,  or  ridicule  it  might  meet.^ 
From  many  years'  residence  in  Kentucky,  he  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  men  of  the  western  states, 
each  a  pioneer  of  the  Alexandrian  type,  sighing  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  more  wiMemess  to  redeem 
to  civilization  by  the  sheer  strength  of  brawny  arm 
and  independent  will.  Of  the  support  of  this  portion 
of  the  people  he  was  sure,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
informed  of  the  value  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  American  claim. 

Encouraged  by  the  well-understood  sentiments  of 
President  Monroe  and  certain  younger  men  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school,  Mr  Floyd  begaa  the  contest  by  a 
motion  in  the  house  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Pacific,  and  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  liiver 
Columbia,  and  procured  the  appoiiitiuunt  uf  that  com- 
mittee with  liiniself  as  chainnan,  the  other  mcnil^ers 
being  Metcalf  of  Kentucky  and  Sweariugen  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1821,  Floyd  jiresented  his 
repoM,  giving  an  abstract  oi"  the  liistuiy  o\'  the  United 
States  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent  down 
through  the  nmtations  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
embracing  in  his  review  an  account  of  the  several 

^Benlm*$  ThiHy  Fean,  L  13.   See  HiaL  Ncrtkwtt  Coatt,  this  mtmi. 
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treaties  by  which  the  United  States  had  enlarged 
their  ori^nal  boundaries  since  achieving  independence. 
Following  this  was  an  able  and  sugge^iive  examina- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade  in  the  west  and 
north-wtst  over  the  territor}^  acquired  by  (li.scover\^ 
and  treaty,  but  which  was  still  almost  a  terra  incoguiLa 
to  the  citizens  of  the  union. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  occup\'ing  the  Colinnbia, 
riovd  was  sannuine,  for  the  reasons  contained  in  liis 
report  on  the  fur-trade,  the  ]>n)fits  of  that  l)usiness, 
and  the  opportunities  for  greatly  enlarging  tlic  com- 
merce of  tlie  United  States  bv  direct  communication 
with  China  by  way  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
rivers,  that  idea  of  whi(  h  the  eccentric  John  Ledyard 
was  author,  President  Jefferson,  however,  usually 
receiving  the  credit  of  it,  and  in  wliose  mind  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
The  route  recommended  by  Floyd  was  the*  same, 
namely,  up  the  Missouri,  across  the  mountains,  and 
down  the  Columbia. 

Accompanying  the  report  was  a  bill  authorizing  the 
president  to  occupy  the  Oregon  Territory,  extinguish 
the  Indian  title,  and  provide  a  government.' 

The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  aconnnittee 
of  the  whole  for  the  foHuwiuLf  day,  but  was  nut  taken 
up,  and  nothing  further  ajipears  to  have  been  Siiid 
U[>on  the  subject  till  the  lUth  of  J  December,  when 
Floyd  atifain  made  a  motion  for  a  eoniniitt<  e  to  inquire 
into  the  ex{>ediency  of  the  measure,  with  leave  to 
report  a  l^ill.  Tliis  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairnxan  of  the  committee,  witli  Baylies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Scott  of  Missouri  as  associates. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  accompanic^l  by  a  bill 
authorizing  the  occupation  of  the  Columbia,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house  the  18th  of  January,  1822.  This, 
like  the  previous  bill,  was  twice  read,  after  which  it 
disappeared  for  the  remainder  of  that  session.  Mean- 
while Floyd  had  submitted  a  resolution  requiring  the 

^Anrnili  of  Comjrem,  1820-1,  MS-SMl 
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secretary  of  the  navy  to  report  on  the  expense  of 
examining  the  harbors  on  tlie  Pacific,  and  shipping 
artillery  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  secretary's  estimate  for  the  survey  and  trans- 
portation was  $25,000.  In  February,  in  consequence 
of  rumors  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  promulgated 
a  ukase  in  relation  to  the  western  limits  of  the  United 
States,  Mr  Floyd  offered  a  resolution  requcstin^if  the 
president  to  communicate  to  the  house  whetlu  r  any 
lnr(M(]!'n  ofoverunient  laid  elaiin  to  any  part  ot"  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacitic  Ocean  north  of  latitude  42*^,  and  to  what 
extent;  wlRtlicr  any  rc»^idations  of  a  foreign  power 
existed,  ali'ecting  tlu*  tr.Hle  of  tlie  Pacitic;  how  far 
the  trade  of  tlu'  pui)iic  was  affected  hy  it;  and 
whctlicr  any  foreign  power  had  made  any  coniniuni- 
cation  'touching  the  contemplated  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  River."* 

In  rei)ly  to  tliis  resolution,  the  president  submitted 
a  re|3ort  by  the  secretary  of  state  containing  the 
corresp<jndence  with  tlie  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Jrtussia  relative  to  the  respectiye  claims  of 
those  governments,*  which  communication  was  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee  of  which  Floyd  was 
chairman,  on  the  expediency  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia. 

At  the  second  session  of  congress  for  1822^  Floyd's 
bill  of  January  })revious  was  discussed  in  committee  of 

the  whole,  and  certain  additions  and  amendments  were 
nmle.  Floyd  iiuuh'  tlie  opunini^^  speech,  which  was 
an  exli.iustivu  resume  of  the  \  a  hies  of  rert^iin  articK's 
of  conniierce  to  the  countries  which  were  so  fortuimte 
as  to  secure  them,  heiiiix  the  same  which  the  settle- 
njcnt  of  the  Columbia  would  secure  to  tlie  United 
8tat**s:  advocatiiiLT  its  military  jx)sses8ion,  and  the 
steanilK»at  route  to  it  het'oTe  jiientionod.  As  the  first 
speech  ever  made  in  congress  on  this  subject^  it  is 

*  Annnb  qf  CongrfM,  1821-2,  1034. 

^Seo  Jiitt.  Ifcrtkwett  C<m$t,  and  HM,  Akuttt,  tUi  Mri«k 
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especially  interesting/  But  from  tliu  lumarks  of 
Writjlit  of  Maryland  it  evidently  aw  akmod  no  enthu- 
siasui  in  the  minds  of  his  listciii.rs:  and  it  is  bhown 
bv  Fh)vd*s  admissions  that  he  liad  ijucn  cidh/f!  fanfi- 
fnl  and  a  bold  projector,  that  few  persons  either  in  or 
out  of  conL^ress  we  re  as  yet  much  agitated  over  the 
United  States  claim  to  the  Ore^^on  Territory. 

The  second  speech  of  impoi  tanee  was  l)y  Mr  Baylies 
of  Massachusetts,  who  began  by  saying  that  all  tlie 
objections  to  the  bill  which  lie  had  heard  had  been 
outside  of  the  house;  and  of  these  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  some  were  weighty,  and  all  plausible. 
The  first,  that  of  the  expense  of  the  ten  itorial  estab- 
lishment with  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  revenue, 
was,  lie  thought^  not  valid :  to  prove  wliich  position 
he  offered  a  correspondence  with  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  Bedford,  sliowing  the  profits  of  the 
wli ale-fishery,  and  estiniiiting  its  annual  value  in  the 
Pacitic,  with  the  vessels  already  employed,  at  $500,000, 
while  the  profits  of  the  same  business  to  Nantucket 
were  not  short  of  .^1,00  )  000  annually.  "A  settle- 
ment on  the  Columbia,"  said  this  correspondent,  ''if 
properly  conducted,  would  insure  to  our  nation  an 
immense  source  of  wealth,'*  not  only  on  account 
of  the  whale-fisheries,  but  of  the  lumber  trade,  it 
being  known  that  a  vessel  loaded  with  spars  from 
the  Columbia  River  had  recently  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso.* 

The  objections  that  by  extending  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  too  &r  it  would  be  exposed  to  dis- 
memberment, and  that  by  occupying  the  Columbia 
the  chances  of  war  would  be  increased,  were  met  by 
Baylies  with  arguments  not  nocessaiy  to  be  repro- 
duced here.  He  supported  the  position  taken  by 
Flovd  of  the  value  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  North- 
west  Coast,  and  advanced  many  proofs  of  the  advan- 
tage of  colonies  to  an  empire ;  the  argumuuts  in  favor 

*  December  17.  See  Hi^r  X orthwtt  Coati,  iSbm  wvoM, 

•  A  nmU  oj  i  ongrtsa,  1822-3,  415. 
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of  a  settlement  on  the  Columbia  being  chiefly  of  a 
commercial  nature. 

Tucker  of  Virginia  expreased  surprise  that  "three 
long  and  eloquent  speeches"  should  have  been  made 
in  support  of  a  measure  to  which  he  had  intended  to 
give  a  silent  negative.  He  did  not  object  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Columbia  River  because  it  was  visionary, 
but  because  he  thought  it  too  practicable,  and  likely 
to  draw  off  population  and  capital  to  a  point  where 
they  would  be  less  useful  than  where  they  then  were ; 
and  because  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  would,  by 
their  local  position,  carry  on  their  trade  with  China 
and  the  Orient  rather  than  witli  the  Atlantic  statea 
He  could  not  see  what  interest  the  Pacific  ai  d  Atlan- 
tic states  would  have  in  common,  and  mentioiud  the 
appalling  fact  that  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Columbia,  by  any  route  then  known,  were  four 
thousand  miles  asunder  1  Colonies  he  declared  were 
of  no  advantage  to  the  parent  country,  unless  that 
country  enjoyeid  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade, 
which  in  this  instance  the  United  States  could  not 
hope  to  do. 

The  13th  of  Januarys  1823,  Golden  of  New  York 
spoke,  giving  facts  concerning  seal-fishing  designed  to 
favor  the  bifi;  and  also  an  interesting  history  of  the 
trade  with  China,  showing  that  although  that  country 
was  said  to  be  the  sink  of  coin,  the  cargoes  brought 
from  there  were  sold  in  Europe  at  a  profit  of  more 
than  twice  the  cost  in  China,  and  for  coin.  He  cited 
also  the  treasury  report  for  1821,  which  gave  infor- 
mation of  seventeen  vessels  from  the  United  Stiitcs 
sailing  for  the  Xuithwest  Coast,  which  lie  took  to 
mean  the  vicinitv  of  the  Columbia  J\ivrr.  earrvincr 
goods  to  tile  value  of  .^400,000;  and  althoii'jfh  he  was 
not  iut'oriaed  who  were  the  purchasers,  he  th<>UL,dit 
un<ler  such  circumstances  the  mouth  of  the  Colunil>ia 
nmst  be  a  point  of  imp<irtance  to  connntnve.  Unhke 
his  predecessors  in  tlie  debate,  Colden  iderred  to  the 
subject  of  title,  and  gave  his  views  of  tiie  secuiity  o( 
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the  United  States  claim,  which  were  entirely  favor- 
able to  it. 

Mallarv  of  Vermont  did  not  wish  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  government  on  the  Columbia,  before 
tli<  re  were  people  in  that  territory  over  whom  it  miglit 
be  exercised :  but  approved  of  occupation  by  a  mihtary 
force  only,  with  encouragement  to  settlers.  As  to  the 
rest,  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  occupying  the  coun- 
try,  and  entertained  no  fear  of  consequences.  The 
small*  st  nation  of  Europe  would  not  hesitate  to  plant 
her  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  so  often  vaunted,  dared  not  venture 
beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  subject,  he  de- 
clared, occupied  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention, 
and  the  action  of  congress  was  anxiously  looked  for. 
The  only  objection  he  found  to  the  argument  which 
had  preceded  him  was  the  advocacy  of  the  colonial 
system  by  Baylies,  to  which  he  could  not  agree,  as 
being  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  American  re- 
public. 

Then  followed  Traev  of  New  York,  and  overturned 
all  the  specious  n  asuning  of  his  colleague.  Mr  Col- 
den,  by  giving  inloi-mation  of  the  n'nl  nature  of  the 
country  which  would  be  embraced  iu  the  thirty  square 
miles  of  territory  over  which  tlie  United  biates,  it 
was  proposed,  should  extend  its  laws  and  protec- 
tion. Tracy  chanced  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  from  whom  he  had  learned  that  the 
imaginary  Eden  of  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  bill  was  an  inhospitable  wilderness,  con- 
fined within  a  ru^^ed  and  iron-bound  coast.  The 
entrance  to  the  Cmumbia  was  dangerous,  and  only 
with  a  fair  and  free  wind  could  be  undertaken;  the 
climate  was  bleak  and  inhospitable;  so  humid  and 
with  so  feeble  a  sun  that  the  grains  could  hardly  be 
raised,  though  the  soil  was  deep  and  good  For  a 
long  distance  from  the  ocean  the  country  was  so 
broken  and  rugged  that  no  place  could  be  found  for  a 
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settlement  of  more  than  a  few  families.  Only  the 
Willame  tte  Valley  afforded  any  prospects  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature,  and  these  were  not  alluring.  And  as 
for  the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  was 
nothincr  ]nit  a  waste  of  sand  and  graveL^ 

Mr  Wood,  another  member  from  New  York,  argued 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because,  first  of  all, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  No  one 
had  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. None  of  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
public  had  petitioned  for  it;  not  a  single  memorial 
from  any  quarter  could  be  found  u|)on  the  table.  No 

Eublic  interest  demanded  it;  and  it  was  not  to  the 
enefit  of  the  country  at  lai^e  to  force  the  settlement 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Such  a  settlement  must 
result  either  in  a  colony,  which  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  government,  or  an  independent  state, 
which  would  take  to  itself  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific, 
to  the  permanent  loss  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
citizens  and  trade.  To  these  considerations  must  be 
added  the  expense  attending  the  establishing  of  so 
remote  a  territory,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
Indian  wars,  which  would  retiird  the  growth  of  tliu 
new  states  on  the  border.  To  effect  a  settlement, 
coininuiiiration  In  land  would  be  indispensable;  and 
a  cliairi  of  military  posts  must  be  extended  from  8t 
Louis  to  the  Columbia,  where  a  strong  fortification 
must  be  erected,  and  a  considrraltle  navnl  force  main- 
tained for  its  protection;  all  of  which  would  nioiu 
than  exliaust  tlie  profits  of  the  trade?  in  that  quarUT. 
Wood's  plan  was  to  permit  a  company  to  occupy  that 
region,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  to  form  a  settle- 
ment, and  when  they  were  able,  to  iorm  an  indepen- 
dent gt)vernnient ;  ^  but  in  his  opinion  the  longer  this 
was  delayed  the  better. 

^Tliis  ncconnt  of  th>  f 'cltiniliia  n  a.«i  probably  given  bysnmpof  the  members 
of  tlitj  Fatiilic  lur  cuiup;u:y.  Fr.uichijre  mentions  that  tliey  could  rai^ 
nothing  but  roots  at  Aistoria.  It  is  not  tarpriiiinff  that  as  the  fur  companies 
conBned  their  explorations  to  tlie  HvcrM,  whick  were  bwdered  by  b«ary 


'Preciiiely  what  happened,  with  thia  difference:  Hie  ewnpeay  oociipyiiig 
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At  the  close  of  this  day's  ailments  some  amend- 
ments were  oftered  to  the  bill,  Mallary  moving  to 
make  the  occupation  merely  nxilitury,  over  tlie  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  4 2d  parallel,  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  ^louiitaius,  which  section  should  be  known  as 
the  TiTi  itory  of  Ok  14011;  a  t'urt  was  to  be  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ('oliiiiibia  River;  as  soon  as  ex- 
pedient tlie  Indiuu  tith;  t<>  fi  tract  (»f  couiitry  not 
exceeding  tliirty  miles  square,  including  the  place 
selected  for  the  fort,  should  be  extinguished.  To 
every  head  of  a  fa^uily  settling  in  the  territory  should 
be  granted  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land; 
to  an  unmarried  settler,  farmer,  or  mechanic,  two 
hundred  acres;  tliis  to  apply  only  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  six  years  only  after  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title.  The  president  was 
authorized  to  open  a  port  of  entiy  for  the  territory, 
and  to  appoint  officers  for  the  revenue  service,  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  being  extended  to 
the  territozy.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  also 
made  by  the  amendments,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  consideration  of  Floyd's  bill  beincr  resumed  on 
tlie  24th,  Walker  of  X(»rtli  Carolina  made  a  motion 
to  anu-nd  by  iasertinL,'-  ('(iluiul)ia  in  |)lace  of  On-LTon  as 
the  name  of  the  territDiy  to  bo  crcctrd,  whicli  did  not 
prevail;  and  Floyd  amended  ^lallaiy's amendment,  .>o 
as  t<»  call  the  tract  ot'  countrv  ever  which  the  Indian 
title  should  be  cxtinpfuislied,  and  where  the  fort  shouhl 
l)e  erected,  the  District  of  Astoria,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  restore  the  original  name  of  the  estiiblishment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  made  unth  r  the  auspices 
of  Astor.  This  amendment  was  accepted.  Smith  of 
Virginia  and  others  then  spoke  for  and  against  the 
bill.  Baylies  replied  at  some  length  to  the  objections 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  the  natural  Jx)undaiy  of  the  United  States. 


wa*  British;  the  Indians,  rather  than  tlieir  titlp.  l>frnrTip  ortinirtn'^hpfl;  and 
the  Bettlera  (Americoa)  came  in^  and  lormeiL  au  iuiic'|xiudcut  guvcTuuivui. 
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"As  we  reacli  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  said  the  advo- 
cate of  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  "we  should  be  unwiae 
did  we  not  \yass  that  narrow  space  which  separates  the 
luountains  from  the  ocean,  to  secure  advantages  &r 
greater  than  the  eusting  advantages  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  mountains.  Gentle- 
men are  talking  of  natural  boundari  os.  Sir,  our  natural 
boundary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of 
our  population  must  and  will  roll  on  until  that  mighty 
ocean  interposes  its  waters,  and  limits  our  territorial 
empire.  Then,  with  two  oceans  w^hing  our  shores, 
the  commercial  wealth  of  the  world  is  ours,  and  imagi- 
nation can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  power  that  await  us.'' 

Baylies  then  reviewed  the  statements  of  his  oppo- 
nents that  the  country  was  sterile  and  the  climate 
inhospitable ;  that  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  a 
bad  entrance  and  worse  departure,  and  the  harbor 
indifferent,  quoting  from  the  official  reports  of  Prevost, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Cook,  and  Vancouver.  He  again 
presented  the  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  him,  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  tJie  Pacific,  j)resent  and 
to  come.  He  reverted  to  remarks  made  in  debate 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia,  because 
the  autocrat  of  that  country  had  himself  fixed  the 
southern  limit  of  his  territory  at  51",  and  to  other 
remarks  that  if  Kussia  chose  to  enforce  the  limits  set 
tlie  United  Sti\tcs  could  not  successfullv  encounter 
that  j)owcr;  to  hotli  of  which  coii<  lusions  he  took  cx- 
coptioub,  and  alstito  tlie  prediction  that  the  proposed 
settlement  C(»uld  nut  sustain  itx-lf  a^^ainst  the  salvages, 
instiinciuLT  tlu'  carlv  New  I  jjLrland  settlers,  wlio  for 
fifty  yeai-s  niaintaintd  jx  ace  with  the  savages,  and 
when  at  last  tiiey  were  compelled  to  fight,  vanquished 
them. 

On  til*'  f'»II«>wiiiif  day,  Ix  in'_r  tlie  la^t  uf  the  dLi- 
ciissio?!.  1^1 »  rkrnri( l-c  <•!  lvcntm*ky  made  a  speech  in 
which  lir  oppM^,  J  till'  bill,  because  as  it  now  stood  it 
provided  neither  legiislatiou  nor  coui'ts;  all  the  power 
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and  authority  being  confided  to  a  miliutiy  chieftain,  in 
whose  hands  were  placed  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  functions  of  the  country,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  the  president;  and  this  lie  denounced  as 
unconstitutional,  also  denvinj;  tlie  ri<dit  of  con^jress  to 
colonize.    Or  if  it  was  pretended  that  the  step  con- 
templated was  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  union 
within  any  short  period,  had  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  thought  of  the  probable  consequences  ?  Were 
they  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  protect  the  territorial 
or  commercial  rights  of  Oregon,  and  to  extend  to  that 
state  equal  laws,  and  afford  it  equal  lights  and  privi- 
leges, when  there  could  not  be  any  community  of 
interest  with  the  rest  of  the  confederacy  ?    He  looked 
upon  the  [)iu}X)sition  as  impolitic  and  dangerous;  upon 
tne  appropriation  to  carry  it  out  as  entirely  inadequate ; 
upon  the  troops  who  should  be  stationed  on  the  Co- 
liinibia  as  the  prisoners  in  their  own  fort  of  the 
beleaguering  Indians,  unless,  indeed,  a  naval  force 
should  be  stjitioned  there  fur  their  protection.  He 
doubted  if  tlie  possession  of  the  country  would  add 
anything  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  of"  the  United 
States;  or  that  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power,  that  would  weaken  tlie  title  of  the 
United  States.    He  was  opposed  to  enii</niii()n  while 
the  population  of  the  states  and  territories  was  not 
yet  sufficient  to  occu])y  the  public  lands  within  their 
boundariea    Not  until  their  posterity,  he  said,  should 
occupy  the  seats  in  congress  which  the  supporters  of 
the  bUl  under  discussion  now  filled  would  the  measure 
proposed  be  justiBabla 

On  the  27th  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  Co  decide 
whether  the  house  were  really  determined  to  act  upon 
the  subject  at  that  session,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
vote  stood  sixty-one  for,  to  one  hundred  against,  taking 
up  the  bill  The  influence  of  the  discussion  was  ob- 
servable, however,  when  on  the  22d  of  February  Little 
of  ^[aryland  presented  a  memorial  from  eighty  farm- 
ers cUivi  mechanics  within  his  district,  praying  congiess 
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to  pass  the  bill,  and  iiithaatiu«^  their  desire  to  emigrate 
to,  and  for  tlio  improveinent  of  that  couiitr\\* 

At  the  next  session  of  eonLjfK  ss,  in  Dcccniln  r.  on 
motion  of  ^fr  Floyd,  a  eoimnilU^c  on  the  exju'dicncy 
of  oceu})ying  the  Columbia  was  ai^-ain  apyiointrd,  c  >n- 
sistiiii^  of  Floyd,  Gurley  of  Louisiana,  bcott  of  Mis- 
souri, Hayden  nf  New  York,  Bassett  of  Virglikia, 
Frost  of  N'L'W  York,  and  Bavhes  of  the  former  eum- 
mittee,  with  leave  to  report  a  bill;  and  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1824,  Floyd  presented  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
occuf>atioii  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  which 
was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union.  This  bill, 
unlike  that  immediately  preceding  it,  authorized  tlie 
president  not  only  to  estabUsh  a  military  colony,  but 
to  erect  a  territorial  government  whenever  he  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so — Floyd's  first  proposition, 
but  on (3  which  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  friends 
of  military  occupation.  The  bill  also  granted  a  section 
of  land  to  actual  settlers,  instead  of  the  former  amounts 

On  the  26th  a  resolution,  of  which  Floyd  was  the 
autlior,  was  agreed  to  by  the  house,  requesting  the 
president  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  house  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  trans- 
porting two  hundred  troops  from  Council  Blui&  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  reply  by  the  war 
department  was  that  the  transportation  of  the  troops 
by  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  with  boats, 
horses,  and  e^  ipments,  would  be  $30,000;  and  the 
transportation  by  sea  of  the  heavy  baggage,  ordnance, 
and  supplies  would  amount  to  not  more  than  $14,000 
extra;  tiie  report  bein^  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  occupation  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  and 
by  them  laid  before  the  house.  The  estimates  con- 
tained in  this  report  were  made  by  Thomas  S.  Jessup, 
quartt*rni<'ister-general.  He  recoimiK'nded  a  post  to 
be  ustablished  at  the  Mandan  villages,  to  control  the 

•Annah  </  Conffre«9»  1622-3,  335,  306,  411,  583,  802,  678^  601,  606^ 
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natives  in  that  quarter,  and  hold  in  check  the  British 

fur  companies ;  another  at  the  head  of  navi<^ation  on 
the  Missouri,  to  control  tlie  Black  toot,  and  ruuiove 
the  British  companies  frcun  that  part  of  the  territory, 
as  w  <  11  as  to  serve  as  an  intermediate  supply  j)ost,  and 
a  depot  of  traile  for  the  Indian  department.  To  keep 
open  conununication  throui^li  the  mouTitaiiis,  lie  ad- 
vised i)]*'  estahlislinient  of  a  small  jx)st  between  the 
Missouii  and  the  Columbia;  and  on  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  three  other  posts.  These  were 
to  give  protection  to  American  traders  fpr  the  time 
bein^,  and  when  the  convention  with  Great  Britain 
Bhould  have  expired,  to  remove  the  traders  of  that 
nation  from  the  territory.  As  to  the  expense,  it  would 
be  tritiing.  Once  established,  in  a  few  years  the  cost 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  farms,  mills,  and  the 
good  grazing  of  the  country  in  the  interior;  and  the 
posts  on  the  Columbia  could  be  cheaply  supplied 
with  beef  and  wheat  from  Califomia,  and  salt  from  an 
island  on  the  Lower  California  coast. 

Flood's  bill  did  not  come  up  for  discussion  till  the 
foUowmg  December.  In  tiie  mean  time  nmch  infor- 
mation liad  been  <;ained  concerniniT  new  rout<^s  to  the 
Columbia  by  passes  recently  discovered  by  American 
fur-Uadei  s.  and  other  matters  of  hiterest  in  debate. 
Tlie  sprerh  with  wliicii  Floyd  opened  the  discussion 
Was  not  only  in  answer  t()  former  arguments,  but  was 
loade<l  with  accumulations  of  facts  cone(^rnin<jf  the 
geography  and  t opogiajihy  of  tlie  country;  but  more 
than  anything  else,  concerning  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  between  1804  and  1822,  interestinij 
even  at  this  day,  and  intended  to  exhibit  the  existing 
necessity  tbr  a  port  upon  the  Pacific  coast  to  serve  as 
the  American  mart  for  the  precious  goods  of  the  Asi* 
atic  continent  and  islands  of  the  oriental  sead. 

The  uiess<ige  of  President  Monroe  had  ( outained  a 
recommendation  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  mil- 
itary post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  at  some 
other  point  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the 
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United  States  territory/"  i'ov  tlie  prntection  of  the 
increasing  commerce  of  tlie  Pacific ;  and  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  employing  a  frigate,  with  an  officer 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
Cohimbia  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  witli  a  view  to 
selectinff  the  site  for  such  a  military  st^ition.  But 
Floyd  contended  that  a  territorial  establishment  was 
quite  a.s  necessary  as  a  niilitary  one,  it  being  evidently 
unjust  to  the  settlers  who  should  go  there  to  place 
them  under  military  law,  or  subject  them  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  commander  of  a  force  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  station  on  the  Coluin1)ia. 

Considerable  opposition  was  made  by  members  to 
the  projM^sed  land  grants,  and  by  others  that  clause 
was  defended  half  in  derision.  "After  all,"  said 
Trimble  of  Kentucky,  ''what  is  the  value  of  the  land 

i)ro[>osed  to  be  given  as  a  bounty  to  the  first  settlers? 
n  that  remote  region  the  land  as  yet  is  worth  noth- 
ing,  it  has  no  value.  •  .But,  in  the  mean  while,  give 
your  people  the  bounty  land  and  let  them  go  and 
make  a  settlement,  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which 
other  emigrants  may  collect,  and  time  will  gradually 
consolidate  them  into  a  powerful  community,  and 
your  treasury  will  be  relieved  from  the  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  the  proposed  militar}-  i)nst."  Smyth 
of  Virginia  was  oj)po8ed  to  the  territorial  establish- 
ment and  grants  of  land,  on  the  ground  that  too  rapid 
an  increase  of  the  states,  and  brmging  too  mueli  land 
into  market,  was  already  severely  felt  by  the  older 
couiumnities,  which  were  perpetually  ihained  of  the 
flower  of  their  population — an  evil  which  would  in- 
crease the  further  the  limits  of  tlie  United  Sttites 
were  extended.  In  liis  ju<lt;nieiit,  it  would  be  well  if 
tlie  ultiiiiate  limit  were  tixtd  by  a  line  tar  (^  nough  west 
of  the  Mississippi  to  include  two  tiers  of  states. 

Tn  re})]y  to  tin  ^e  nwd  other  objt  t  tions,  Floyd  oon- 
ttMulcd  that,  nduiitiing  them,  and  that  the  future 
state  of  Oregon  should  separate  from  the  confederacy, 
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it  would  still  be  better  that  the  reuion  oinln-a'  cd  by 
it  should  be  peopled  from  tlie  United  States  Uian 
from  other  nations,  with  wiioiii  wo  mio^ht— nav.  must 
— liave  to  go  to  war;  and  peopled  1)V  othei'  nations  it 
would  bo. unless  the  American  people  took  measures 
to  prevent  it. 

In  none  of  the  arguments  was  the  question  (^f  title 
touched  upon,  except  to  suggest  caution  in  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty.  No 
doubt  was  ever  expressed  of  the  validity  of  the  claim 
of  the  United  States.  When  Buchanau  of  Penn- 
sylvania objected  that  the  establishment  of  a  port 
of  entry  would  interfere  with  the  treatv,  Floyd  ex- 
plained  that  the  section  objected  to  directed  the 
president  to  open  a  port  of  entry  only  whenever  he 
bhouid  **decm  the  public  good  may  require  it;"  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  put  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  early  as  possible  on  an  advanta«^eous  footing, 
for  prosecuting  con)mercial  enterprisea  When  it  was 
feaml  that  Great  Britain  might  look  upon  tlie  found- 
ing of  a  military  establishment  as  an  act  of  bad  faith, 
S]nyth  replied  that  Great  Britain  at  that  moment 
had  a  military  }x>st  on  the  Columbia,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  two  governments  under  the  treaty  were 
at  least  equal. 

At  length,  after  four  years  of  constant  effort,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1824,  Mr  Floyd  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  bill  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  Biver  and  the  establishment  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon  passed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  to  fifty-seven,  and  sent  to  the 
senate.^ 

So  far  discussion  had  been  confined  to  the  house, 
except  in  Fcbi  uaiy  1823,  when  lienton  introduced  a 
resolution  in  tlie  senate  that  the  connnittee  on  military 
atl'air.'a  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
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appropriating  money  to  enable  the.  president  to  take 
and  retain  possession  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  tlie  north-west  coast  of  America,  Benton 
explained  that  his  motive  in  ofiering  the  resolution 
was  to  prevent  the  territory  in  question  from  fidling 
into  tlie  hands  of  another  power. 

When  Floyd's  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  senate,  in 
February  1825,  it  found  an  advocate  in  Barbour  of 
Virginia,  who  believed  both  in  the  right  and  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  forming  an  establishment  on 
the  Or^on  River,"  the  arguments  used  bein^  in 
essence  the  same  as  presented  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  in  the  house.  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey  took 
opposite  grounds.  He  not  only  contended  that  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Oregon  would  justly  lead 
to  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  that  the  territory 
would  never,  in  any  event,  become  a  state  of  the 
federal  union.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  senator 
from  Oregon  to  Washington  City  goin^  and  coming 
in  less  than  a  year,  whether  he  travelled  overland,  or 
by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  or  througli  Bering's  Straits 
round  the  north  coast  of  the  continent.  "  It  is  true,** 
he  said,  "this  passiige  is  not  yet  discovered,  except 
upon  our  maps;  but  it  will  be  as  soon  as  Oreg<^)n  shall 
be  a  state."**  Wlun  ])if  k(TBon  came  to  talk  of  cost, 
he  had  reason  and  couuikjii  sense  on  his  .^ide.  The 
approi)riation  of  $50,000,  he  said,  was  a  mere  baga- 
telle. A  sum  ten  times  larger  would  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  to  prove 
Avliicli  he  cited  the  expense  of  the  Yellowstone  expe- 
diti(Ui,  $255,000,  besides  other  cxpeiisus  whicli  swelled 
tlic  amount  to  i?:UJO,000.  At  that  rate  it  would  r«(juire 
a  million  of  money  to  establish  a  post  on  tin-  ( Jinv^on, 
and  uthi  T  })osts  at  proper  intervals  across  the  cunti- 
n«'nt.  Besides  the  wrong  to  the  natives  <»f  despoiling 
them  of  their  territory,  Oregon  could  never  be  of  any 

**Tho  hill  as  it  pa«seJ  the  lu>ut*u  w.w  amended  so  aa  to  drop  the  wunU 
'Columbia  or*  aiul  to  rea«i  *  tlu-  Oregon  River. 
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advantage  to  the  XJnited  States,  and  the  best  use  that 
could  be  made  of  it  was  to  leave  it  as  a  retreat  for  the 
red  men.  From  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  country  was  sterile,  without  woo<l  or  water, 
and  couhl  never  ho  cultivated.^*  The  iiiountanKS  were 
inli()S{)itiiblc,  and  altogether  the  only  purpose  to  which 
this  region  could  be  devoted  was  a  range  for  buffaloes, 
an«l  to  serv^e  as  a  frontier  to  prevent  the  too  great 
expansion  of  the  settlements. 

To  this  jjenton  replied  by  giving  a  rdsumd  of  the 
arguments  for  the  United  States  title,  with  which 
the  reader  of  my  Northwest  Coast  is  familiar;  and  thus 
closed  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  for  a  term  of  years,  the  bill 
being  laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it  was  never  taken 
to  be  voted  upon  in  the  senate. 

From  and  after  this  session  of  congress,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years,  the  subject  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Columbia  was  suffered  to  lie  perdu  in  the 

minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except  aa 
attention  was  calJed  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Hall  J. 
Kelle}',  or  by  some  more  obscure  pei*son.  For  this 
silence  there  is  an  explanation  in  the  probable  desire 
of  the  president  that  the  negotiations  between  Cireat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  not  become 
more  involved  1)V  anv  overt  act.  The  negotiations 
brin!^  hnallv  terminated  in  1827  by  an  indefinite  re- 
newal  of  the  convention  of  18  I  S,  whicli  could  be  ter- 
minated by  either  party  on  a  year's  notice,  left  the 
subject  where  it  was  before  they  were  commenced. 

In  December  1828  Floyd  returned  to  the  contest, 
being,  as  he  said,  more  convinced  than  ever  before  of 
the  importance  of  the  question.  In  a  speech  of  some 
length  he  reverted  to  the  movement  of  population 
westward,  and  the  means  resorted  to  by  governments 
to  prevent  it  private  enterprise  being  always  in  the 
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advance.  He  referred  as  In  former  speeches  to  the 
oommercial  advantai^es  of  the  Columbia;  and  warned 
congress  of  the  loss  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened  through  the  occupancy  of  Great  Britain, 
citing  a  fact,  as  he  believed,  of  much  significance,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  of  1821  had  extended  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada,  within 
the  Indian  territorii  s  and  other  parts  of  America,  not 
within  the  limits  of  Ui)per  or  Lower  Canada,  or  of 
any  civil  governments  of  the  United  States;"  includ- 
ing in  this  description  not  only  the  territory  west  of 
Canada,  and  north  of  latitude  49**,  but  all  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  not  yet  erected  into  ter- 
ritorial organizations.    "  This  insolent  and  outrageous 


ciently  to  resist  and  repel'' "  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  Arkansaa,  he  said,  under  this  act  might 
be  taken  to  Upper  Canada,  and  tried  for  his  life.  The 
country  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  submit  to  it.  **  If 
England  has  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty and  rights  of  the  confederacy,  she  must  be 
taught  that  lesson ;  and,  sir,  it  must  and  shall  be  taught 
her;  and  that,  too,  .it  no  distant  day,  in  a  way  wliich 
she  will  not  t^asily  forget."  The  remainder  of  Floyd's 
speech  was  devoti  d  to  an  exposition  of  the  ])rotiLs  of 
the  fur  trade,  and  to  strictures  on  the  tai m  i-euula- 
tions,  which  prevented  the  American  from  realizing 
tlie  same  beiietits  enjoyed  l>y  the  British  trader,  who 
introduced  liis  goods  free  ot'  duty,  and  sold  tliem  at 
an  advance  of  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  while 
the  American  trader,  sellin^j  at  the  same  price,  made 
no  profit  at  all;^°  and  to  the  importance  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Colunihia  as  a  naval  station,  either  loi-  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  or  iu  case  of  war  as  a  port  from 

CongrmkmalMate^,  1828-9,  v.  193. 
**Thift  difference  operated  In  two  ways  against  the  American  traders,  at 
tliey  fotiiiil  to  llieir  ctwt.  Kitlar  tlu  y  Ilul^t  m  11  inferior  g«M»«lfi  at  tin-  price 
a«ked  by  tbu  English  traders,  or  they  uust  cou^ut  to  sell  without  protit, 
either  course  being  ntinaiii  to  fheir  Inisineas,  «•  the  natives  soon  learned  to 
know  gooi  artidfM,  and  to  cany  their  fun  where  they  Urougbt  the  meet* 


act,"  exclaimed  Floyd,  "  we  ought 
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which  tlie  vessels  of  the  United  States  could  annoy 
the  East  India  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed^  the 
result  of  the  former  agitation  was  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  fact  that  three  several  companies  of  emi- 

S'ants  were  petitioning  congress  for  land  grants  in 
regoii,  one  of  which  in  Bassachusetts  numbered 
three  thousand  persons,"  farmers,  artisans,  and  others. 
Neither  of  the  three  obtained  a  rrrant,  because  it  was 
objected  that  two  schemes  of  settlement,  one  by  the 
i^overnnirnt  and  another  by  private  individuals,  were 
inn )nip;itil)l(' ;  and  bt^canse  the  plan  of  grantiiiL^  exclu- 
sive ]»rivi luges  to  one  class  of  citizens  was  not  repub- 
liciin  in  spirit.^^ 

The  question  wasai^ain  discussed  at  len^^th,  occupy- 
ing tlie  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  house  for  more 
than  two  weeks,  from  December  23d  to  January  9th. 
New  men  took  up  the  discussion;^  but  new  arguments 
were  diihcuit  to  find.  The  expediency,  and  not  the  righ  t 
of  making  settlements,  was  the  subject  of  doubt,  as  it 
had  b<  en  in  1821  and  1825.  Yet  it  was  acknowledged 
that  delay f  by  strengthening  the  number  of  British 
posts,  increased  the  difficulty.  The  question  of  the  con- 
victing sovereignty  claims  was  referred  to  oflener  than 
in  former  debates;  but  only  added  to  the  more  easily 
understood  obstacles  of  expense,  and  the  objections  to 
making  land  grants  before  the  boundary  should  be 
settled.  At  length,  after  amending  the  bill  several 
times,  it  stood  as  follows,  in  four  sections:  First,  au- 
thorizin<^  the  pit  sident  to  rrcet  a  fort  or  forts  west 
of  the  Ivocky  Mountains.  Ix-tween  latitudes  42°  and 
54    4u',  and  to  garrison  them;  second,  autiiorizing 

"  This  was  the  a^sociatian  formed  by  Hall  J.  Kellcy.  The  otliers  were  a 
Loaifluum  ef»m])ativ  headed  by  John  m.  Bradford^  and  an  Ohio  company 
beatleii  l>y  All»LTt  Tou  ii. 

'£he  LuuUiaua  coinuanv  petitioucd  for  a  tract  of  40  milca  square,  wliicli 
Gnrlvy  of  Lottisiana  insistCKl  npon  their  right  to  have  granted  to  them;  and 
Bu>:gc.sti.«l  t)' tt  till  MiisHachneettB  company  be  granted  perouMion  to  erect  * 
lort  on  oertaua  condition*. 

Everett  of  MBaia«1uiMtti»  Polk  of  Tenneeaee,  Bates  of  MiaMori»  and 
other  able  men. 
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the  president  to  cause  the  territory  to  be  explored 
by  engiiieei-s,  selected  by  himself,  accompanied  hy  a 
military  escort;  and  also  authorizing  the  delay  of 
the  troops  mentioned  in  the  first  article  initil  the 
exploration  should  have  been  completed;  third,  en- 
acting that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
should  connnit  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  the 
territory  should,  on  conviction,  suffer  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  same  offence  in  any  district  of  country 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  the 
trial  to  take  place  in  the  first  district  wlu  re  he  might 
be  apprehended  or  brought,  that  was  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  the  courts  being  by  this  act  in- 
vested with  the  jx)wer  to  try  such  ofienders  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  crimes  had  been  committed  in  the 
district;  fourth,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  cany  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  aiot 

But  although  this  bill  seemed  free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  [)revious  ones,  it  was  rejected 
when  it  came  to  a  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
nine  to  seventy-five.** 

When  Floyd's  congressional  term  ended,  no  suc- 
cessor was  found  to  take  up  the  subject  where  he  had 
left  it.  But  he  had  succeeded  in  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  a  romantic  mterest  in 
the  Oregon  Territoiy,  and  above  all  a  patriotic  feeling 
of  resistance  to  the  reputed  aggressions  of  the  British 
in  that  quarter,  which  eventually  served  the  pur])ose 
for  which  lie  labored,  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  American  ttadors 
]»uslii(l  tlirir  eiittrprises  beyond  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains, and  to  the  Cohiin])ia  Hiver,  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  the  EiiLilisli  <  (mn>iiny,  but  failing  for  the 
rea.sons  he  had  point<  d  out.  Through  these  traders 
the  niissionary  societies  heard  of  tliu  sujfurior  tribes 
of  red  men  in  the  Oregon  Territory  who  sought 
a  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  God,  and  prepared 
to  respond  to  tlie  call,  with  the  results  wliich  have 

"Cowjntrionai  Debalu,  lS2i^9,  v.  125-^  166-75,  187-92. 
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hrvn  recorded  in  previous  chapters  of  this  history. 
The  enthusiast  Kelley,  having  failed  in  securing  a 
grant  of  land,  finally  reached  Or^on,  sick,  and  in 
poverty  and  unmerited  disgrace,  to  be  rescued  from 
perishing  by  the  foreign  company  he  had  beforehand 
determined  to  regard  with  suspicion  and  hatred.  But 
the  little  company  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him 
from  California  as  colonists  really  became  such,  and 
together  with  the  missionaries,  formed  the  nucleus 
round  which  grew  a  population  which  soon  rivalled 
the  fur  company.  I  have  shown  how  this  little  colony 
was  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernment; how  President  Jackson  sent  Slacum  to 
inquire  into  their  condition;  how  the  Mission  colony 
was  assisted ;  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  exploring 
squadron  ordered  to  examine  into  their  causes  of  com- 
plaint; and  liow  Elijah  White  was  commissioned  sub- 
agent  of  Indian  affairs  to  keep  up  their  courage  and 
loyalty. 

Between  I  R'2'.)  and  1837  the  j»t,'ople  a.s  well  as  con- 
gress liad  bctHuae  couiparativcly  well  informed  as  to  the 
value  of  tlic  Oreufon  Territorx'.  its  natural  resources, 
indepeiuleiit  of  the  fur  trade,  and  its  commercial  posi- 
tion wit] I  ro<^ird  to  the  coast  of  Asia:  nearlv  everv 
person  known  to  have  retuiind  from  that  quarter 
having  been  put  upon  the  witness-stand.  ( )n  the 
IGth  of  October  of  the  latter  year,  a  resnlKtiou  was 
passed  in  the  senate,  re([U('st the  president  to 
inform  that  ht)dy  at  its  next  sessio?)  of  any  eoi  re- 
spondence  hetweon  tlic  United  States  government 
and  any  Ibreign  power  relative  to  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  St^itos  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  president's  l  eply,  made  in  December, 
was,  that  since  the  convention  of  1827  no  such  cor- 
respondence had  taken  place ;  those  negotiations  being 
communicated  in  confidence  to  the  senate  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  session  of  congress.^ 

^iStk  Omg^t  Sd Stm.,  Sou  Doc,  I  39. 
Hi«r.OB..Vot.L  M 
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The  7th  of  February,  1838,  Lewis  F.  Linn,  senator 
from  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Columbia  River,  the  establisiunent  of  a  territory 
north  of  latitude  42^  and  west  of  the  Hocky  foun- 
tains, to  be  called  the  Oregon  Territory ;  the  erection 
of  a  fort  on  the  Columbia,  and  occu|Mition  of  the  coun* 
try  by  a  military  force;  the  eutabhshment  of  a  port 
of  entry,  and  requiring  the  country  to  be  held  sub- 
ject  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purjx)ses  men- 
tioned iu  the  bill.  This  was  referred  to  the  cniniiiittee 
oil  military  affairs.  Al  te  r  .some  discussion  of  the  (jues- 
tion  of  title,  Benton  procured  the  reference  of  the 
bill  to  a  select  committee  of  which  Liun  was  chair- 
man. 

This  led  to  a  resolution  that  the  secretary  of  war 
be  requested  to  furnish  the  senate  with  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  department  relating  to  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, and  with  a  map  embracing  recent  discoveries 
of  all  the  country  claimed  V)y  the  T'nited  States  in 
the  regit)n  ])et\veru  the  Kocky  ^luuntiiins  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Out  of  a  mass  of  material  obtained 
from  this  anfl  every  other  available  source,  Linn  pre- 
pared liis  repoit,  which  was  presented  to  the  senate 
on  the  Oth  of  June.  After  referrin*;  to  the  messaLre 
of  President  Monroe  reconmiendin<jf  tliat  a  military 
post  should  be  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, or  at  some  other  point  within  the  acknowledged 
limits  of  the  United  States,  which  sliould  afford  pro- 
tection to  American  coumierce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  an  armed  frigate  to 
explore  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the  coast 
contiguous  thereto,  for  whieli  lie  advised  an  appropri- 
ation by  congress  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  after 
alluding  t«>  the  subsequent  negotiatioas  with  Great 
Britain  which  ended  in  nothing  definite  concerning 
title;  and  after  referring  to  the  mission  of  Slacum — 
he  entered  on  a  history  of  the  several  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  aifccting  the  title,  and  the  correspond- 
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ence  on  the  Bubject  between  the  two  governments 
having  adTene  claiins,  taking  the  American  view  of 
the  question  that  the  line  between  them  could  not 

fall  below  the  49th  parallel. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  occupation  by  the  United 
Stnti's  of  the  Colunil)iii  Kiver  would  secure  the 
M»urrrs  of  vabt  wealth  in  the  fur  trade,  the  fisheries, 
the  tiade  with  China,  J;iji:ni.  and  tlie  Orient  generally, 
and  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California.  Ho 
dw<  It  on  the  importance  of  a  harbor  on  the  not  tli- 
west  coast  fsf  America,  where  the  whalinof  fleet  of 
the  Pacific  niinht  refit,  and  prophesied  that  direct 


communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
would  soon  be  opent  (1  ^^  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  by  which  the  whole  trade  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  would  be  changed  in  its  course,  which 
would  then  be  toward  the  shores  of  North  America. 
He  spoke  of  the  ease  w  ith  which  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains could  be  crossed  by  the  passes  discovered  by  the 
fur-hunters,  of  the  ma^ificent  scenery  described  by 
travellers,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  testified  to  by  various  authorities.  To 
conclude,  the  title  of  the  United  States  was  asserted 
by  the  committee  to  be  beyond  doubt,  the  possession 
of  tlie  country  important,  and  delay  in  occupying 
it  dn ncferous.  The  conunittuu  therefore  reported  a 
hill  <iuiii<>rizing  the  ]»resident  to  employ  in  that  quar- 
tt^r  sLK  h  portions  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Uriited 
States  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  til''  American  residents  in  that  country. 

AltliouLi;li  ard(^ntly  la1)ored  for,  the  bill  for  the  oc- 
cnpatioii  of  ( )r<'^^(in  failed  of  its  passage  in  the  senate. 
But  Liun'8  report  tui  nished  that  kind  of  infonnation 
to  the  American  people  in  which  they  were  deeply 
interested.  Pioneer  sons  of  pioneer  ancestors,  they 
delighted  in  the  thought  of  founding  another  empire 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  their  sires  had  done  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Resolutions  began  to  be  adopted 
by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  different  states  favor- 
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ing  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boandary, 
and  its  occu[)atioii  by  the  government.*^ 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  1838,  Linn  introduced  a 
second  bill  for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
and  the  i)rotection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  there,  which  was  referred,  as  before,  to  a 
s^)ec>ial  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  his 
fellow-committee-men  being  Clay,  Calhoun,  Walker, 
and  Pierce.  In  Januaiy  1839  the  petition  of  which 
Jason  Lee  was  bearer  was  presented,  and  ordered 
printed;  and  the  correspondence  between  Cashing 
and  Lee,  given  in  a  former  chapter,  took  place ;  all  of 
which  went  to  strengthen  Linn  s  position  and  inform 
the  public.  On  the  22d  of  February  Linn  spoke  on 
his  Dill,  against  the  advice  of  other  senators,  who 
feared  t^e  effect  of  the  agitation  of  such  a  measure  on 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  disputes  of  another 
nature  involving  the  Maine  boundary  and  some  im- 
portant commercial  interests;  but  in  deference  to  this 
feeling,  re&ained  from  asking  that  it  might  be  put  to 
vote.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  and  five  thousand  extra  copies  ordered 
printed,  the  circulation  of  which  aided  in  forming 
public  sentiment. 

About  the  same  time  Cusliinof,  rliairman  of  the 
house  committee  on  loreigii  aliairs,  to  whom  was 
submittud  a  resolution  "to  inquire  into  the  expL'di- 
ency  of  establishinjOf  a  post  on  tlie  River  Columbia, 
for  the  defence  and  occujiation  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  watered  by  said  river,  the  extent 
of  the  country  claimed  by  the  United  Status  west  of 
the  liocky  Mountains,  the  title  under  which  it  is 
claimed,  with  its  mi  i .  ,  tn*  ss,  the  extent  of  sea-coast 
and  number  uf  liarlioi  s.  tlir  nature  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  productions,  the  expense  of  estal)lishing  one  or 
more  forts,  what  ships  and  what  soltli^vR  and  sailors 
would  be  required/  and  ail  questions  concerning  occu- 

"I  bdim  tiiA  lint  XMoIntian  oA  tbis  kind cAsnd ivm  hy  ih»  leguUtuM 
of  niinou,  in  1838-9.  8m  £eth  Cang^  IH  8m,t  Sm,  Doc,  iSL  iNL 
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pation,  presented  a  report  adverse  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  territorial  government.  The  rea- 
son given  by  the  committee  for  making  an  adverse 
report  was  that  they  were  "anxious  to  observe  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain."  Yet  they  accompanied 
their  report  by  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  anothur  from  tliu  secretary  of  the  navy,  con- 
taining estimates  of  the  expense  whicli  would  probably 
be  incurred  in certain  a^isunicd  < -on tingcucius  contem- 
plated by  the  nnlor  of  the  liMiL-t';"  by  the  letter  aii<l 
petiticm  of  Jason  Lee  Ixtbixi  advcTted  to;  by  a  memoir 
from  Wyeth  on  the  soil,  <Tniiate,  and  resources  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  ])usiness  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, representing  the  value  of  the  fur  trade ;  by  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Provisional 
Emigration  Society,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  volmnne,  with  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  society ;  and  by  Sla- 
cum's  report,  and  a  memoir  by  Kelley.  01'  this  volu- 
minous cfocument,  the  whole  of  which  took,  from  having 
so  much  in  it  that  was  furni^ed  by  persons  interested 
in  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  a  tone  of  accusation  and 
enmity  toward  the  British  fur  com|>any,  ten  thousand 
extra  copies  were  ordered  printed,  which  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land,  educating  the  i>oople  to  an 
exalted  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  Ore^-on  countiy,  and 
at  the  muie  time  to  a  hatred  of  thu  British  traders 
who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  drivmg  out  of  it  Amer- 
ican competitors.^ 

On  tlie  18th  of  December  Llnri  a^^^aiii  called  the 
attention  of  the  S(  nate  to  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
tiie  subject  of  (  )rr;j^on,  wlii<  li  were  referred  as  usual 
to  a  select  comnntte<\  who  reported,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1840,  a  substitute,  asserting  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  Oregon,  authorizing  tlie  j^resident 
to  tiike  such  measures  as  might  be  demanded  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of 

*See  iSth  Cong,,  Sd  3ts$,,  8vp.  H.  Sept,  lOL 
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the  United  States  reBiding  in  that  territory,  to  erect 
a  line  of  military  poets  from  Fort  Leavenwortli  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian 
trade,  and  provided  also  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Indian  agent  for  Oregon  Territory.  The  chief  feature 
in  these  resolutions  was  a  provision  for  granting  to 
each  white  male  inhabitant  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
one  tliousand  acres  of  land. 

This  was  the  measure  of  the  *  liberal  grant '  to  set- 
tlers, which  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Jason  Lee,  to 
rewiuxl  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  a  suggestion  which  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  western  peopla  A  petition 
was  pi  esented  to  congress  at  this  session  from  twenty- 
seven  citizens  of  EUzabethtown,  Kentucky,  setting 
forth  that  in  their  opinion  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  plant  a  colony  in  the  Oregon  Territoiy, 
giving  it  such  nurture  in  its  infaney  as  to  enable  it 
to  establish  itself  ^permanently,  and  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  making  it  contribute 
to  the  national  wealth.  They  believed  it  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  a  road  should 
be  cut  '*  from  some  jx)int  on  the  Missouri  River  to 
Astoria,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Ct>luiiil'ia.  "As  sewn 
as  this  passage  can  be  openeel,"  said  the  petitioners, 
'*  a  colony  of  farmers  and  nKrlianics  bhould  be  con- 
ducted across  the  muuiitaiiis  and  settkxl,  with  a  mili- 
tary piAVcr  stationetl.  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
colon V.  Donations  uf  land  should  bo  made  t/»  those 
who  would  become  actual  settlers,  sufHcieiitIv  ]ar«'-o 
to  induce  emiLTratiiHi.  At  ronvcnlont  di>tances  a<^r<  >ss 
the  mountains,  small  garrisons  should  l»e  placed  to 
protect  travellers  tr<»iii  the  liogtilities  of  the  Indians." 
These  iiicasuit  s  it  was  tlnuiLrlit  would  secure  a  more 
iinj)ortiint  comnw  leial  position  than  any  yet  enjoyed 
by  tlic  United  States.^ 

Forty-four  citizens  of  Indiana  also  petitioned  con* 

Tlte  word  *  cut '  comes  well  from  inhalittenti  of  a  tuubered  country  like 
Kentucky,  bnl  acarcely  applies  to  the  weefeem  ffiiriee. 
*L>eih  Cong.,  JM  ikn..  Sen,  JMk.  172. 
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gress  for  the  "occupation  and  settlement  of  Oregon 
Territi  nv,  and  the  construction  of  a  road  thereto;"  and 
remoui:itrating  against  the  proposed  ship  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien;  urging  as  a  reasfni  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  road  to  the  Pacific,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  then,  and  had 
always  been,  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  stormy 
seas  of  the  ]iigh  southern  latitudes,  with  long  voyages 
at  great  expense  and  toil;  whereas  these  dangers 
mi^ht  be  avoided,  or  greatly  lessened,  by  an  inuind 
and  coast  trade,  and  a  route  across  the  continent  to  a 
point  on  the  Columbia  which  could  be  reached  by 
sea-going  vessels  from  the  Pacific  side.  These  memo- 
rialists were,  like  those  of  Ktiitucky,  of  opinion  that 
the  United  Stakes  ought  to  induce  emigration  by 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  persons  removing  with  their 
faniili(  s  to  Oregon;  and  suggested  that  alternate  sec- 
tii/Hs  niinlit  i)o  rns(»rved,  as  their  value  would  he  greatly 
enliniKcd  l>y  ihr  settled  portions;  and  also  that  grants 
sht>uld  be  conhia  d  to  a  limit  within  tun  miles  of  the 
AVillamette  liiver,-^  in  order  to  secure  tiie  early  sup- 
port of  steamboat  navigation.^' 

A  similar  memorial  was  presented  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  Missouri,  aslving  for  grants  of  land  to 
settlers.^  On  the  'iOth  of  February  a  report  was 
made  to  the  senate  by  the  secretary  of  war,  in  reply 
to  a  resolution  asking  his  opinion  of  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  line  of  military  posts  from  the  Mis- 
souri River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  to  the 
(mss  or  pa^s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the 
object  ii^  protect  the  American  fur  trade,  to  facilitate 
intercourse  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  hold  in  check  the  native 
tribes;  also  the  number  and  kind  of  troops  which 
Would  be  required  for  .such  service,  the  probal^le  cost 
ui'  keeping  up  the  posts,  and  whether  it  would  be 

'*Tho  memorial  rca<ls,  '  the  uavigabic  brauch  of  the  Ort'ijou  Kivor.' 
"  eetk  Cmg.,  /«<  ^^m.,  8fn.  Doe,  £44, 
^Jtitk  CwU'*  /«<  ^V'lv.p  Stn.  Doc  4^, 
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necessay  to  increase  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  in  oixler  to  garrison  such  establishments. 

Poinsett's  report  set  forth  that  the  question  as  to 
expenditures  and  troops  could  not  be  satisfactonly 
answered  before  the  completion  of  certain  expIoratioDS 
undertaken  by  his  direction,  and  which  were  expected 
to  l)e  extended  to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
durinir  the  .suniuirr.  ile  however  beliuvril  tliat  a 
line  ut  p();sts  sueh  as  pioposecl  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  tlie  whole  strc  tch  of  country  to  be  traversed; 
and  that  the  route  ordinarllv  iiursueJ  bv  the  fur- 
traders  would  be  the  niuist  practicable  line,  for  vai  n  us 
reason.^.  inehi(HnLf  its  directions,  and  its  lieiiiL;'  per- 
pen(h<-uhir  to  a  line  of  defences  on  the  frontiers  of 
Arkansas,  ^lissouri,  and  Iowa.  Three  posts  were  con- 
sidered to  be  suthcii  lit  to  "prepare  tlie  way  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  fertile  valleys  west  of  tlie 
Kocky  ^Mountains one  at  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Platte,  and  another  at  the  con- 
fluenct  t'f  tlie  Laramie  branch  of  that  river.  The 
third  might  be  either  at  tlie  junction  of  Wind  Biver 
and  Popoagie,  the  principal  sources  of  the  Big  Horn, 
or  at  the  confluence  of  Horse  Creek,  called  by  travel- 
lers the  Seedskeeder,  with  the  Colorado.  And  to 
these,  the  secretaiy  thought,  the  stations  for  the 
present  might  be  limited.  "Under  their  shelter  the 
rich  and  fertile  valleys  west  of  the  mountains  may  be 
settled  and  eultlvatt'd  by  a  population  which  would 
pour  i'ortii  its  nunibt-rs  to  the  shores  of  the  Paelllc  as 
soon  as  the  uuestiou  of  boundary  shall  be  dciinitivcly 
settled."* 

Sueli  was  the  not  very  intelligent  report  of  the 
secretarv  of  war  in  1840.  It  is  doubtfid  if  he,  or  auv 
of  those  persons,  citizens  or  others,  who  talked  of  a 
I'oad  or  a  liiu^  of  I'orts  to  the  Pacific,  at  all  conn>re- 
hcnded  tiie  fact  that  when  the  Rockv  ^lountains 
were  reached  there  remained  the  hardest,  if  not  the 
most  dangerous,  part  of  the  route,  or  that  a  colony 

»SGth  Cmg.,  IH  8tu,t  Stn,  Doe,  SSL 
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transported  to  the  western  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t<iiii.s  would  liDpelessly  remo\  cd  tVoni  a  source  of 
supplies  uii  (jil/licr  bide  uf  tiie  cuutiueiit  for  at  least 
half  the  vcar. 

Soon  ni't.c.v  the  resolution  above  refeirod  to  had 
been  rupuitcd  to  the  Bcnatc,  Linn  wa^  [jlaced  in 
possession  of  Fornliam's  letter  to  tlic  secretary  of  war, 
with  tlie  petition  which  arconi])curu'd  it,  and  which 
was  drawn  up  durmg  his  visit  to  the  Willamette 
Valley,  coniplainin*^  of  the  introduction,  of  English 
emiLf rants  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  tlic  pre- 
tender!  k  rent  extension  of  the  laws  of  Canada  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  and  exhibiting  alarm  lest 
the  company  entertained  hostile  intentions  toward 
American  settlers.  Acting  upon  this  information^ 
Liinn  introduced,  on  the  28t£  of  April,  a  bill  to  extend 
a  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  On  the  24th  of  May,  on  his 
motion,  the  Oregon  resolutions  were  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day  for  a  fortnight  thence ;  but  by  the 
advice  of  other  senators,  were  posponed  for  the  time, 
lest  their  consideration  by  the  senate  at  this  JinH  tiire 
should  prejudice  the  udjustmeut  of  ini])oii.w.L  <|Ues- 
tions  then  pending  between  the  United  SUiLes  and 
Gi.  at  iiritain.^*  In  the  nx  an  time,  Captain  S])auld- 
ing  s  report  iiad  reached  W'ashinLcton.  an<l  although 
the  same  cause  foi-  ^^ilenee  existed,  on  tlh-  sth  of  Jan- 
uary', 18  n,  Linn  brought  the  topic,  of  wliieh  he  was 
now  the  acknowledged  apostle  in  the  senate,  to  the 
attention  of  that  body,  by  moving  a  joint  resolution 
to  autliorizx'  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  occupa- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Tenitory,  and  for 
extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  it.  The  resolution  was  referred,  as  before, 
to  a  select  committee  of  which  Linn  was  chairman, 
who  reported  it  to  the  senate,  without  amendment, 

■•The  aettleinent  of  the  Maine  boundary,  so  luw^  -IffemMl,  the  riglit  of 
■earch,  thu  libcraiiun  of  slaves,  aiui  thu  buruiug  o\  tlit  CaroUuf,  besides 
others.  Only  a  fow  of  the  aS^n  WOK  Milled  the  treaty  of  1842;  knowa 
M  the  AAliburtoa  treaty. 
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on  the  14th  of  January,  nothing  further  being  done 
at  this  session. 

But  at  the  extra  sesnon  in  August,  Linn  submitted 
another  resolution,  that  the  president  be  requested  to 
give  to  the  British  government  the  twelve  months' 
notice  required  by  the  convention  of  1827,  of  a  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  resolu- 
tion was  subsequently  aiiieiidt'd  so  as  to  direct  the 
comiuittt^e  on  foreign  relations  "to  iiu|uire  into  the 
expediency  of  re(j nesting  the  president"  to  give  the 
notice.  As  the  subject  was  pcrniitted  to  drop  there, 
it  is  pre.su  1  liable  tlmt  it  was  pruuuuuced  inexpedient 
by  that  connuittee. 

The  prcsiduut,  however,  in  his  message  to  congress 
December  7,  1841,  recommended  to  its  consideration 
tJie  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  Jolin  C.  Spencer, 
a  strong  advocnte  of  the  occupation  of  Ort  l^'ui,^*  who 
fav(ti(Ml  rxti'iiding  military  posts  as  f\ir  as  tlie  Rocky 
^lountains;  and  who  helirvid  with  John  C.  Callioun 
that  silent  ('initiation  would  da  tlio  rest,  and  sottle  all 
disputes  about  tiiat  icgion.^'  On  tlie  IGthof  Decem- 
ber Linn  again  introduced  a  in  tlie  senate,  the  pre- 
amble to  which  declared  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  was  certain,  and 
would  not  be  abandoned, '^'^  authorizing  the  adoj)tion 
of  measures  for  the  occupation  and  bettiement  of  Ore- 

Tii.it  jKirt  of  the  preaiilent's  tnes-^a^io  rvLitiii^  t'>  the  e.^tililishnv  rit  of  a 
chain  of  potfto  from  the  Misaouri  to  tlto  I'iiciiic  Wii«  reicmMl  to  the  couinutt4.>e 
on  military  affiiira,  of  which  PenHleton  of  Ohio  was  chairman.  His  report, 
J7(h  Ciutij.fJil  .V'".".,  iloiiAf  hoc.  S-''>,  contains  a  rovifw  of  the  Or.  j.-n  ijtu -tion 
of  title,  an  cHtiniato  of  the  expense  of  erectius  forta,  a  descnution  of  the 
conntry,  a  letter  with  i]ifoniiftti<m  afaout  the  Methodiat  Mission,  me  Hndstrn's 
Bay  Coinpun y,  iin<\  other  mattc-rs. 

"  AV/e*' /I'cjf/.,  Ixviii.  162.  J^'^ths  Weekly  BegUter  was  started  in  Septem- 
ber 1811,  at  Baltimore,  Mary1an<1,  by  H.  NOes.  It  was  a  journal  of  sixteen 
pi^',  ^  rrt  ivii,  .1  %-4>tfil  to  the  piililiiMtion  nf  '  ]Mtliti<-al,  hi?>ton«'  i!.  p<  ograpliicjil, 
ficiuntitic,  a-stronouiic'd,  statiijUcal,  and  biographical  ducuuicuts,  eeaayH,  and 
facts,  t4t^r ether  with  notices  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  a  roconi  of  the 
rv.  T.t  ;  of  till  tliri<  It  waa  s\il)seqneiitly  entirmcd  ami  w:i.s  removed  t<  Pliil- 
ailelphia,  wln-re  it  was  edited  by  George  Boatty.  Aa  a  record  of  current 
events,  it  sustains  its  character  well,  and  was  among  th«  most  zealous  advo- 
fates  of  the  Unitf  !  '^t  i'i  s  int.  r.  >t  ui  Oi  '  L'i'ii.  Almost  a  COtDpletO  JustOCy  Ol 
the  Oregon  eniigratioud  could  l>e  drawn  from  its  pages. 

"  JLtJM  am/  Sanjent*4  L\ft  qf  Linitf  232. 
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gon,  fnr  extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  that  territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, following  it  on  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  by  a 
resolution  simuar  to  that  of  the  preceding  August, 
requesting  the  president  to  give  notice  to  Great 
Britain  of  an  intention  to  terminate  the  treaty  of 
1827.  It  was  about  this  date  that  Elijah  White  was 
ui^ged  to  return  to  Oregon  with  all  the  powers  the 
government  could  at  that  time  confer,  and  with  assur- 
ances to  the  settlers  on  the  WiUamette  that  con- 
gress would  remember  them,  and  the  hope  expressed 
that  in  the  pending  negotiations  the  Oregon  boundary 
might  be  determined,  and  that  at  all  events  it  would 
be  determined  at  an  early  day.  About  this  time» 
also,  Lieutenant  Fremont  was  despatched  upon  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best 
location  for  a  line  of  military  posts  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  country  on  his  route. 

Linn's  bill  contained  a  section  authorizing  a  line  of 
forts  from  the  Missouri  into  "the  best  pass  for  enter- 
iiiL;'  the  valK  V  of  the  Oregon,"  and  also  a  post  at  or 
iK-ar  tlio  muLitli  of  the  Cohimbia  River,  besides  one 
LrraiitiiiL,^  six  hundred  and  tui*ty  acres  of  land  to  every 
whitu  laale  iiilial)itant  of  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over 
who  should  cultivate  the  same  for  five  3"ears.  These 
were  its  popular  features.  It  also  autlioi  izod  and 
required  the  president  to  appoint  two  additional  In- 
dian agents,  with  a  salary  of  81,500  each,  to  superin- 
tend the  interests  of  the  United  States  with  all  the 
tril>e.^  west  of  any  aij^oncv  then  existing.  This  was 
the'  promise  of  promotion  held  out  to  the  Oregon  sub- 
ag<  lit  already  appointed." 

Tlie  bill  extended  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  of  the  t('?-rit«iry  of 
Iowa  over  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
south  of  latitude  40°,  north  of  the  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  also  over  ail  the 

**  Wkife*s  Ten  Ttan  In  Or,,  324 
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country  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  between 
latitudes  42°  and  54°,  but  provided  for  the  deliv^Tv  of 
such  criminal  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  might  be 
arrested  under  the  act,  to  the  most  convenient  au- 
thorities having  cognizance  of  the  otience  by  the  laws 
of  that  nation.  Two  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Iowa,  in  addition  to  those  already 
authorized  by  law,  were  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  be 
appointed  for  the  duties  of  the  two  judicial  districts 
to  De  oi^nized  out  of  the  territory  described,  these 
district  courts  to  possess  all  the  powers  and  autliority 
invested  in  the  other  district  courts  of  Iowa,  and  in 
like  manner  to  appoint  their  clerks.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  with 
power  to  arrest  offenders.  By  these  means  it  was 
intended  to  furnish  that  protection  which  had  so  often 
been  demanded  by  the  Oregon  colonists. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which 
iimtructed  the  chairman  to  report  it  back  to  the  senate 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass,  and  it  was  placed 
in  its  order  on  the  calendar;  but  before  it  came  up 
for  consideration,  Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary, arrived  in  Wasliington,  and  out  of  delicacy 
as  well  as  diplomacy,  the  senate  refrained  from  any 
further  discussion  on  the  sul)j('(  t  for  the  tiiue.  On 
tlio  l>t!i  of  August,  1842,  tliu  ticaty  tVamed  by  Lord 
A&hburtuii  and  Mr  Webster  was  concluded,  and  early 
in  the  following  session  Linn  l>n)ught  u[)  his  hill, 
pressing  it  with  gruat  ardor,  and  enlisting  the  ht  st 
talt  nt  of  the  senatt»  in  the  debate.*^  After  a  heated 
iisbion,  it  pass(>d  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
lour  to  twenty-two,  Ft'l)riiary  3,  1843,  but  failed  ui 
the  houise.^    Thuii,  like  iloyd,  after  a  struggle  of 

^CSdhonn,  Arofa«r»  HeDnfiie,  Crittenden,  Conrad,  Choate,  and  Berriea 

were  ailvurse  tn  tho  jiaH.-ia^c  cif  tlx-  Lill.  Ikiitoii.  Vi  itng,  Sevier,  Bucliruian, 
Walker,  Phdix^s,  and  Lum  were  its  advocates.  hanU^ix  said;  '  I  uow  go  for 
vindioatuig  our  rights  on  the  Colombia,  and  as  the  fint  itep  toward  it, 
]»ri>^sing  thin  bill,  an<l  tjinkinp  thcsci  rrrauts  of  land,  which  will  80<^*ii  place  thirty 
or  forty  thousaad  rifle»  l>cyoiul  tho  Kocky  Mouutaiiia.'  Tlurty  Yaxm'  ViCw.  vu 
470-4}2;  Orm'»  PuUk  liff  in  Or,,  M&«  99. 
^Co$t(f,  Olobe,  im^  297. 
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years,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  his  measure 
through  that  hranch  of  the  national  legislature  of 

■which  he  was  a  member,  though  it  did  not  become 
a  law.  It  was  Floyd's  last  effort  in  cunt^russ;  it  was 
L-iiiii's  last  effort  in  the  senate,  for  he  died  Octubur 
3d  of  that  year,  and  before  the  reassemblmg  of  con- 
gress.'' 

The  disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  western 
states  was  great  when  the  results  of  the  Asliburtun- 
W»'l).st*  r  tieatv  were  made  known,  and  it  became  cer- 
tain  tliat  the  Oregon  boundary  had  not  been  touched 
ui)<)n,  the  interest  in  the  title  increasing  rather  than 
diuiinisiiing.  President  Tyler,  in  his  message  to  eon- 
sress  December  1842,  felt  called  upon  to  apologize 
for  the  failure.  "  It  became  manifest,"  he  said,  **at  an 
early  hour  of  the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt 
for  the  time  being  satisiactorily  to  determine  those 
rights  would  lead  to  a  protracted  discussion  which 
luight  embrace  in  its  fiulure  other  more  pressing  mat- 
ters." He  pronusedy  however,  not  to  delay  urging  a 
settlement. 

The  secretary  of  war  in  his  annual  re])ort  expressed 
himself  favorable  to  a  line  of  military  posts,  with  the 
avowed  objeet  of  making  an  exhibition  of  streii*i;th 
to  influence  the  natives,  and  to  show  an  intention 
in  maintain  the  rights  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Paeific  coast:  and  advis*  <1  tlie  extension  of  their  juris- 
diction over  the  Oregon  Territory;  and  also  giving 
arnie<l  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  ITnited  States 
already  there,  as  well  as  milking  an  appropriation  to 
send  out  a  colony  who  were  anxious  to  undertake  tlie 
enterprise.^    Resolutions  of  the  general  assemblies 

Lewis  F.  Linn  was  Ijorii  near  tlie  site  of  the  city  of  Louittvillc,  Ken- 
tack^,  JHor,  6,  171)5,  bcin^  a  gFaudson  of  WilUiuu  Lian  of  the  revolutioaainr 
waft  »  Bon  of  whom  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  'iriiere  wild  Ohiot 
mighty  flood  rolled  tlirough  Kentucky's  twilight  woo«l,'  at  a  day  when 
few  white  people  lived  cm  the  lianks  of  the  Belle  Iliviere.  Linn  secnw  to  liave 
engaged  the  affectiuim  ot  thoij<j  with  whom  ho  wod  associateil,  to  a  reumr kablo 
degree,  an<l  the  eulogiea  pronounced  «t  his  death  wen  ttanieroilt»  See  LvM 
tmd  S'firfmr'M  L,/,'  ojLhn>,  3-n  411. 
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of  Illinois^  Indiana,  and  MiBSOuri  were  forwardecl  to 
congress,  expressing  their  faith  in  the  validity  of  the 
United  States  title  to  the  right  of  domain  and  exdu- 
sive  jurisdiction  between  latitude  42"*  and  49°,  nrgiii^ 
the  immediate  occupation  of  the  territory;^  ana 
instructing  senators  and  representatives  to  vote  for 
the  measure.  These  resolutions  were  read  in  the 
senate  August  31,  1843.  Nine  memurials  were  pre- 
sented ill  December,  tiom  difierent  parts  of  the 
western  states,  asking  that  steps  be  taken  ff)r  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Oregon.  One  ineiiiorial  from 
Ohio,  presented  to  the  house,  asked  peruiL^^sion  to 
occupy  and  settle  "not  over  twenty  thousand  square 
miles  of  land  in  Oregon  in  one  body;"  the  ^etilt!^ 
not  to  number  less  than  fifty  men,  one  half  of  whom 
nmst  have  families.^  The  request  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  who  already  had  in  hand  a  petition 
mm  Illinois  asking  that  a  section  of  land  be  granteil 
to  every  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  should 
settle  in  Oregon. 

Petitions  were  received  from  Alabama,  lovm,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Indiana,  of  a  similar  nature. 
Public  meetings  were  held  at  Alton,  Illinois,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  at  Washint^n  City,  demanding  the 
occupation  of  Oregon.*^  Hundreds  of  letters  poured 
in  on  Senator  Linn,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  to  make  large  demands  upon  his  time. 
Nor  did  these  petitions  and  memorials  cease  witli  the 
loss  of  Oregon's  able  chauipiun.  In  the  tirst  session 
of  1 84^1-4  petitions  of  the  same  nature  were  sent  in 
from  Iowa,  Indiana,  ^Ussouri,  and  Ohio.*^  The  citi- 
zens of  ^lissouri  deiiU'ed  that  an  approjirintion  be 
made  for  the  survey  and  est  iMislmient  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Oregon  Territory,  and  that  the  juri«dictiou 

^^'Tth  Cow  J.,  Sd  Sci^M.,  Seji.  Doc.,  iii.  158;  27  th  Comj.,  Sd  SfM.,  Snu  Dor., 
iv.  217;  :/7fh  toH'j.,  Sd  Staa.,  JHen,  Doc,  iii.  15»i  if7<A  Ceng,,  M  Urn,,  ^ej*. 
Doc.,  iii.  180. 

th  ViVKj.,  JdSett.,  II.  Jour.,  200. 

(  oHU-,      Scs.^.,  Sen.  Doc.,  S4;  Senipla^s  OocupaUtm<i/'  OrtgOH,  S,  9, 
18;  Co«f/.  aio/te,  1H42-3,  84,  88,  220,  2U7,  287,  340. 
''^J^/A  Cowj,,  iHt  Sta»,t  h,  Jour»t  80^  107,  876. 
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of  the  United  States  should  be  extended  over  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Moore  of  Ohio  presented  in  the 
lower  house  a  declaration  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  in  convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  5th  of  July  previous,  and  indeed,  from  this 
time  forward  till  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  in  1846  the  agitation  increased,  as  I  have 
already  shown  in  the  chapters  on  the  Oregon  title  in 
the  second  volume  on  the  Northwest  CoofL^ 

The  president  in  his  annual  messfige  to  coiiiiress, 
December  5,  1843,  in  remarking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Orefjon  bouinlarv,  announced  the  ultimate  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  be  tu  all  the  territory  north 
of  42"  and  south  of  54°  40'  on  the  Northwest  Coast. 
Great  Biitain,  he  said,  controverted  tins  claim,  and 
the  American  inini.^ua*  at  London,  under  inslructions, 
had  a'^ain  hroUL;!it  the  subject  to  the  eonsi(h'ration  of 
the  ]3i  itish  gov  rnnient.  A  happy  terminati(m  of  the 
negotiations  was  expected;  but  in  the  mean  time 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  on  their  way 
to  Oregon,  many  were  there,  and  others  were  prepar- 
ing to  emigrate,  and  he  recommended  the  establishing 
of  military  posts  along  the  line  of  travel. 

This  was  the  first  formal  annomicement  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  ignore  any  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  territory  on  the  Pacific;  but  it 
quickly  became  the  watchword  of  a  majority  of  the 

Petition  of  the  citizcas  ot  licking  County,  Ohio,  urging  the  government 
to  take  iuuneiliate  {NMMnion  of  Oregon.  Cotuj.  Glnlx;^  184§-4,  Resollt* 
tion  of  the  It-gUlative  assembly  of  Ohii>,  i*<  k'nuinatc  the  ronv.-ntion  with 
<ireat  Britain.  ^'Sth  Cowj.,  jS'<vw.,  Sen,  Ex.  lJi»i:<i.,  u.  3u;  vv  iLa  snular  rewo- 
Intion.H  from  New  Hampsliirc,  MiHaouri,  lUiiMHS,  anil  Alutxiiiia.  Ili^.-^olutioni. 
of  thi-  l:»  i:- ml  a^^einhly  of  Iiuliana  to  the  same  cfT^ct;  'peaceaUly  if  we  can; 
forcibly  it  vv  c  i;iujt.'  jf  Ut  Coii'j.,  Jut  Seinf.,  H.  Jour.,  -il'^;  Coiij.  <i'loU',  1S43-4, 
228.  P<-titi('n  of  David  Nowkirk  and  55  others  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  asking 
crmgrcss  to  take  nK:i»!tir<L'8  to  aid  settlers  in  Oregon.  Petition  of  f  i;i/,  ii.s  of 
\Vayne  County,  Olno,  lor  the  immediate  occupation  of  Or.  i^on  'lemU^ry. 
The  HAine  from  Cam>ll  County  and  MLilin.i  County,  that  tho  ortUnance  of 
J787  l>o  extended  ovm-  Oregon.  Petiti<»n  of  the  people  of  the  st-ite  of  Oliin, 
iimt  the  Oregon  Ten  jlory  be  inunediat^ily  tH;cuuieiL  Petition  of  the  citizeua 
of  Rom  and  Pickaway  counties,  Ohio,  praying  for  a  territorial  government  in 
Oregon.  Petition  of  thv-  citl/v  ri-i  of  Oswi  _'■>  <."oniity,  Xi  w  York,  for  tho  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  and  tor  tiic  prot4,'ction  of  cungranta  to  Oregon. 
Qmg,  Glebe,  ]84a-4,  630;  Id.,  1844-6.  Ifioj  and  probably  othors  that  have 
ciQi^ed  my  obMnratioo. 
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American  people,  and  on  this  issue  Polk  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  the  tbllowinjjf  year.  Meanwhile  con- 
gress was  more  tlian  ever  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  OicL^oii  (Jiiestiuii  and  Oregon  measures,  a  bill 
for  occupation  btiing  before  botli  liouses. 

Earlv  ill  the  first  session  ui"  tlie  28th  couuress, 
Atchison  of  Missouri  introduced  in  the  senate  a  bill 
"to  facilitnte  and  cncourai^e  the  scttlcnu'iit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oreii'on,"  l)y  a  hne  of  stockade  block-house 
forts,  not  over  five  in  nundx'r,  extcndiiicjr  to  the  Roekv 
^Mountains;  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia:  a  Lfrant  of  six  liundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitiint  of 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  who  should  culti- 
vate the  same  for  five  years;  to  every  such  cultivator 
wlio  should  be  married,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
additional  for  having  a  wife ;  besides  an  equal  amount 
for  every  child  he  might  have  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  or  who  might  be  born  to  him  during 
the  five  3'ears  of  occupancy  and  use  of  the  land,  which 
save  him  title.  The  land  should  revert  to  heirs  at 
mw,  thougil)  r.o  sale  of  it  would  be  valid  before  the 
patent  issued.  The  territory  of  Oregon  was  declared 
to  comprise  ail  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  within  the  parallels  of  42'  and  54* 
40',  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  by  the  bill  appro* 
priated  to  carry  these  measures  into  effect  After  a 
long  discussion,  during  which  all  the  old  arguments^ 
with  sundry  new  ones  arising  out  of  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  Oregon  Territory  through  colonization, 
and  the  alleged  oppressions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  together  with  the  attitude  of  England 
occasioned  bv  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  con- 
gress, were  fully  entered  into,  the  final  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  arrival 
of  a  British  mimster  to  carry  on  negotiations  on  the 
Oregon  Question,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  settlement 
of  the  controversy  would  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
e.\tension  of  jurisdiction  and  protection. 
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Aliother  bill  was  introduced  by  Atchison,  for 
** establishing  a  government"  in  the  territx)ry  of  Ore- 
gon, which  was  not  pressed  to  a  third  reading.  A 
resolution  of  Allen  oi'  Ohio,  requesting  tlie  president 
to  lay  before  the  senate  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to 
the  American  minister  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
the  Oregon  title,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  with 
a  copy  of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed,  elicit- 
ed extended  debate  on  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  the  senate,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  fourteen.  The  president  had  already  declined 
a  similar  request  of  the  lover  house  as  inexpedient, 
owing  to  the  prospect  of  negotiation;  but  the  senate, 
it  wa.  contentled  6y  aome  membeis,  had  certain  ri^^hts 
in  the  matter,  not  to  be  set  aside  bjr  the  executive. 
Another  resolution  by  Semple  of  Illmois,  requesting 
the  president  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  twelve 
months'  notice  required,  of  a  desire  to  annul  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  eau^^ed  yet  more  discussion,  presaging 
"war  as  it  did,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  twentv-eisrht  to  eiixhteen. 

In  the  house  of  rc|  >resentativcs  the  same  topics 
were  prominent  througiiout  the  session.  Hughes  of 
^lissouri  introduced  a  bill  for  the  on^anization  of  a 
territorial  tjoveniment,""  which  beintr  referred  to  the 
committee  on  territories,  iJrowu  of  Tennessee  chair- 
man, re[)orted  a  bill  extending  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  Iowa  Territory  over  Oregon,  as  far 
north  as  54^  40\  givm^  land  as  in  the  senate  bill ; 
providing  for  the  appomtment  of  a  judge  and  justice 
of  the  peace;  and  appropriating  $100,000  to  I  lild 
forts  on  the  road  to  Oregon,  and  within  it.^  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  biU  and  report  were  ordered 
printed,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it 

Semple  of  Illinois  offered  a  resolution  requesting 
the  president  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
intended  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  at  the  end 

*'^?S(Ji  Com}.,  Ut  S^^.,  H.  Jour.,  1844,  IGft-Q. 
""'Comj.  !  s  iH  4,  366;  iHth  Cwg,,  i»t  Sett,,  U,  Jour,,  636. 

\  Hiss.  Oft.,  Yoi.  L  20 
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of  twelve  months.  Tliis  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  which  re[)orted  adversely,  not  wiah- 
ing  to  disturb  the  course  of  international  discussions  by 
such  a  step.  This  did  not  prevent  members  from  ex- 
pressing their  views  with  freedom,  offering  resolutions 
laying  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  declining  to 
adjourn  till  a  territoiy  "was  oigamzed  in  that  region* 

The  second  session  of  the  28  th  congress,  1844-5, 
opened  with  the  Oregon  Question,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  by  Allen  of  Ohio,  requesting  the  president 
to  lay  before  the  senate  anjy  instructions  which  had 
been  given  the  American  minister  in  England  on  the 
subje^  since  a  former  correspondence,  which  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  sixteen, 
showing  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  among  the 
most  conservative  class.  The  president,  however, 
thought  fit  to  make  no  response;  and  the  senate 
endeavored  to  act  with  circumspection;  when  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  government  was  presented  by  Mr 
Atchison  of  Missouri,  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  made  a  feint  of  opposing  the  measure  by 
]iroposing  to  refer  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
tlie  Mtteinpt  being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four 
to  twenty.  The  president  iiiniself,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, after  informing  congress  that  a  negotiation  had 
been  formally  entered  upon  between  the  secretary'-  of 
state,  Mr  Calhoun,  and  the  uiinister  of  (ireat  Biitiiiu 
residinof  at  \\'asl!ington,  renewed  the  recommendations 
in  his  previous  nn  ssages  that  congress  should  take 
measures  to  faeilit<ite  immigration,  by  establishing 
military  posts,  "and  make  the  provision  of  the  exist- 
ing convention  for  joint  occupaiuy  of  the  territory  by 
suKieets  of  (ireat  Britain  and  citizens  of  tlic  United 
States  more  avjiilahle  than  heretofore  to  tlie  latter." 
As  at  tlie  former  session,  there  were  a  number  of 
petitions  to  congress  from  the  citizens  and  lej^islatures 
of  several  of  the  states^  asking  ^  a  territorial  govern- 

t^Conff.  mobt,  1844^,  17»  166^  237.  SH. 
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iQent  for  Oregon,  and  urgiDg  the  govermiient  to  give 
notice  to  Great  Britain.*' 

In  the  lower  house  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  organ- 
izinL:;  a  territorial  government  had  also  much  increased 
during  the  summer  vacation  ;  and  when  Duncan  of 
Ohio  asked  to  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  tiic 
objections  were  overruled  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  fifty-three.  When  the  bill  was 
reported  back  from  its  committee,  it  met  little  opposi- 
tion, and  was  finally  passed  February  3,  1845,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  fifty-nine.  Tlu  n 
it  was  sent  to  the  senate,  and  adopted  by  the  select 
committee  in  place  of  the  Atchison  bill,  but  being 
post|)oned  when  on  the  point  of  a  vote,  fiuled  for  want 

of  lime. 

The  ei!ect  of  the  objections  to  the  Or^on  bills 
defeated  at  the  previous  session  was  apparent  in  the 
bills  offered  at  this.  Atchison*s  bills  enacted  that  a 
temporaiy  government,^  with  a  governor  to  remain 
in  office  five  ^ears,  and  other  officers  necessary  to  a 
proper  admimstration  of  law  should  be  provided  for ; 
with  a  l^islative  body  conaiBtin^  of  the  governor  and 
judges,  aU  of  whose  acts  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  by  the  secre- 
ts^ of  Oregon  every  six  months^  to  be  annually  laid 
before  con^esa  The  governor  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia^  with  power  to  appoint  both 
military  and  civil  officers,  and  lay  off  districts  for  civil 
and  military  purposes.    As  soon  as  there  should  be 

**  The  legiiiliiturc  of  Maine  claimed  tlie  whole  Oregou  Territory  up  to  54" 
40^,  aad  clfMsed  a  long  scries  of  retoltttiOM  with  thia  one:  '  That  our  seoators 
in  congrcfs  Ue  instructed,  uiul  our  representatives  be  requc<<ted,  to  use  their 
h&it  (^xertiuiiJi  to  secure  the  aniiemtion  of  Texas  to  the  Uuitcd  States,  and  tije 
oeenpation  of  Oregou,  in  conformity  v.ith  the  foregoing  resolutions.'  Texas 
was  at  ihiH  juncture  frequently  in  the  '  resolutiona '  Ix.lh  in  am!  out  of  con- 
gress, and  M  an  really  one  olwtacle  to  the  succetxt  of  the  Oru|{ou  uioaburei>;  ula 
the  8outh*;rn  •'tates  cared  more  for  its  annexation  than  for  tne  ocGupatioii  of 
Oregon.  As  the  annexation  of  Texas  seemed  more  prolwihlc,  it  waa  endeavoretl 
hy  coupling  to  carry  the  Oregon  measure.  See  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
^ew  Hampdiiro,  Cong.  <iM»-,  1H44-5,  p.  100;  of  Ohio,  p.  175. 

**It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  made  in  the  debates  to  a  temporary 
government  already  existix^  in  Orcffon,  of  which  information  must  have  been 
obtained*  of&euiUy  CT  ottiennMi  Xlilih  WMte  oectMalj  wported  m  the 
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'five  thousand  free  white  male  inhabitants  over  twenfy- 
one  years  of  age  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 
might  elect  a  legislature,  one  representative  for  every 
five  hundred  voters,  to  serve  for  two  years;  the  legis- 
lature to  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  council  to  consist  of  five  members,  elected 
by  the  whole  legislative  body,  to  serve  five  years ;  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  have  power  to  re- 
move any  member;  the  assembly  to  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  territory,  not  conflicting  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  veto  power  being  abso- 
lute in  the  sovemor.  A  delegate  to  congress,  with 
the  right  of  debate  only,  should  be  elected  immediately 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  the  latter  bein|r 
also  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs.  The  bill  provided 
also  for  a  line  of  stockade  forts  and  block-houses  to  the 
South  Pass,  and  a  ibrt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
The  grant  of  land  to  settlers  was  promised  *  herejiflber  ;* 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  every  white  male  in- 
liabitant  over  eighteen,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
to  the  wife  of  every  married  man,  and  the  same 
quantity  to  the  fatlier  for  each  child  nnd.T  eigliteen 
aheady  in  existence,  or  who  should  be*  born  witliiu 
live  years  after  his  settlement  on  a  laud  elaiiu.  The 
president  was  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  two 
additional  Indian  agents  besides  the  governor.  The 
tenitory  over  which  this  form  of  government  was  to 
be  extended  was  confined  to  tin;  limit  of  49°.  I  liave 
given  this  abstract  of  Atchisuus  })ill  to  show  tlie 
gradual  progress  toward  the  idea  of  a  government  for 
OregoQ,  in  spite  of  the  intcmatiomil  question  in  the 
way/** 

The  l>ill  wliich  passed  in  the  house,  while  claiming 
the  Oregon  Territory  to  54"  40',  contained  several 
elanses  intended  to  guard  it  against  the  charge  of 
ignoring  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

*^  I  have  another  object — to  give  the  gradnal  growth  of  the  douatioa  land 
lav,  tlie  chief  new  feature  in  this  bill  beuig  that  lOO  acre*  were  gtven  to 
wif  ^  inataad  of  to  the  hnsbud. 
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British  subjects  arrested  within  the  territory  were  to 
bo  duliverod  to  the  nearest  British  tribunal,  up  to  a 
period  twelve  months  after  the  United  States  sliould 
have  served  a  notice  on  Great  Britain  of  abroi^ation 
of  the  treaty.  It  was  provided  that  tlie  future  grants 
of  land  contemplated  bv  the  act  should  be  subject  to 
the  settlement  of  the  title  with  ( i  i  (  ;it  Britain,  and 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title;  also,  that 
nothing  in  tlie  act  should  be  construed  as  closing  or 
obstructing  any  of  the  navi^ble  waters  witliia  the 
limits  of  the  territory  organized  by  the  bill,  or  any 
part  of  the  country  claimed  by  either  government  on 
the  Nortlnv!  st  Coast,  against  the  vessels,  citizens,  or 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.^  As  an  indication  of  the 
growing  importance  of  another  question  which  was  to 
enter  as  a  factor  into  the  destiny  of  Oregon,  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts  proposed  as  an  amendment  a 
proviso  "that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
imtary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  But  already  tlie  jirovis- 
ional  governuient  oi'  the  Oregen  t-olony  entertained 
tlie  {principle  of  a  free  state.  And  the  people  of 
Oicg<)n  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  better  off  with 
their  simple  organization  than  they  would  have  been 
had  either  of  these  acts  passed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  history 
to  pursue  the  action  of  congress  through  the  2yth 
session.  It  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  in- 
creased freedom  of  expression.  President  Polk  in  his 
message  declared  that  beyond  all  question,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws,  and  our  jurisdiction,  civil  and 
criminal,  ought  to  be  immediately  extended  over  our 
citizens  in  Oregon.  The  legislative  committee  of  Ore- 
gon for  1845  memorialized  congress  upon  the  subject 
of  their  temporary  organization,  reciting  the  griev- 

^  Uader  this  Imt  MoLooghlin't  olAun  at  Oregon  City  would  have  been 
XQspected 
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anccs  under  which  thev  la1>nrefl,  in  ti'rms  rerv  differ- 
ent  from  those  heretofore  employed  in  the  memorials 
firom  Oregon. 

A  bill  from  the  house  committee  on  territories,  of 
which  Douglas  of  Illinois  was  chairman,  "  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  settlers  in  the  territory  of 
Oregon,"  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  but 
after  frequent  postponements  failed  in  the  s^iate. 
At  length,  on  the  6th  of  August^  congress  received 
official  notification  of  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  at  the  49th  parallel,  together  with  a  strong 
recommendation  by  the  president  that  liberal  land 

ants  should  be  made  to  the  Oregon  settlers  without 
delay.  It  might  have  been  behoved  that  the  defining 
of  a  boundary  was  the  only  thing  lacking  to  forward 
the  establishment  of  a  territoiy  on  the  Columbia 
River,  instead  of  which,  however,  it  was  niade  the 
excuse  to  avoid  it  by  those  senators  who  were  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  relinquishment  of  the  territory 
between  latitudes  49'  and  54*  4(/.*'  Hence  little  that 
should  have  been  done  for  Oregon  at  this  session  was 
done;  and  here  I  leave  congress,  and  return  to  the 
af&,irs  of  the  country. 

^'Hwrnigan  of  In<liaua  said:  'If  iiua.siires  were  to  Ix;  jkaswxl  relating  to 
Oragoa,  aa  a  matter  of  coorBe  they  must  expect  a  debate  tiiwa  ilwt  coDven> 
tion  [treaty  of  l><4n],  which  In?  would  take  this  oecasion  to  say  w.-r  !i  •i''u  r 
in<»n.-  nor  leiw  tlian  a  couvtsuttou  lor  the  jomt  oecupatinn  of  Un.goii  suuUi  ot 
th<'  4'.lth  degree  of  latitude — a  con%'ention  which  ^  <  i  >  eded  to  the  Hudeoa** 
( 'oinpaiiy  in  per^Kituity  the  navigation  of  tlio  C'olutitbia  River.  It  was  a 
convention  tor  the  joint  occnpation  of  (}rcgon  south  ol  49*,  while  before  we 
beld  «s  Imt  north  ah  54°  40'.  He  repeated  that  those  who  were  opposeil  to 
the  convention  desired  to  bo  hoard  in  reference  to  it,  in  an  appr-af  to  tht  ir 
constituents  and  to  the  country.'  Allen  of  Ohio  tnwted  tlie  Luw  ol  Qrogon 
Territory  wmild  be  '  so  framed  Mto  prevent  any  man  who  held  allegiance  to 
the  British  cn»wii  from  holding  an  acre  of  land  m  fco-simple  in  that  territory. 
He  wanted  no  British  »uLject  to  posjscsa  any  rights  witlmi  our  territory  there. 
i^L'  wanted  to  legislate  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaiiv  out  of  IIm  taoifeOKyt  Aod 
that  w  speedily  m  poeaiUe.'  Cong.  QkU,  1846-^  1198-9. 
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THE  IMMIGBATION  Of 
Bmcr  ow  Oonobissiokai.  DisciTsaioK  and  MnuovAEr  AozrAmm— Flock- 

XHO  TO  THX  RXM  UBTOUS—ObO AKIKAXnW — ^DnAfffSOnOir  AND  DiVIS- 

lOM — KAua  or  ms  Em io rants— Tb«  loam  Colcmn  axo  tbz  Cow 

CotrMX — Alono  thk  Plattk — At  Fort  Hall — Whitman's  Doixn^— 
On  to  TUKCoLtmBiA  and  down  thk  Riveu— Policy  ovthk  Hi  I'son's 
Bat  Comfant— It  is  Bsfirxa  to  Sku.  or  Uivb  than  Tempt  thk  New- 
txmMBB  TO  Tub  bt  I\oBcni— Tkx  AppxjNAXis-'OrBXB  Bkubashioal 
Voaam, 

The  discussions  in  congress,  and  the  popnlttrity  of 
Linn's  bill  with  the  missionary  efforts  herein  narrated, 
resulted  in  a  pronounced  emigration  movement.  It 
be^an  in  1842,  when  a  hundred  persons  followed 
Ehjah  White  westward.  The  conclusion  of  the  Ash- 
burifcon  treaty  in  August,  althougli  it  disappointed  the 
people  by  not  settling  the  Oregon  Ipimaary,  was  an 
mdication  that  further  amicable  arrangements  might 
be  made  in  the  near  future,  besides  removing  the 
obstruction  in  confess  to  the  passage  of  Linn's  bilL 

There  was  at  this  tame  a  large  body  of  men  in  the 
western  border  states  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition  as  a  producing  community  Mrithout  a  market 
The  era  of  railroads  had  not  yet  dawned.  New 
Orleans  wiis  the  only  outlet  for  the  country  border- 
injTf  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  this 
market  wajs  glutted.^    The  United  States  had  no 

'  Waldo  Burn  that  Jesso  Anplcf^ati',  his  neighbor  in  St  Clwr  Coanty, 
Itlissouri,  sold  a,  steamboat  loaif  of  ami  lard  lor  $IIX);  that  bacon  was 

U8«d  for  fuel  on  the  Mississippi  boats,  And  tlmt  when  he  came  to  Orecon  ho 
did  not  ittf'Tnpt  to  sell  his  land,  1)ut  simply  abandoned  it.  Critu/ues,  MS..  9- 
10.  Burnett  s  account  of  why  he  left  Missoori  confirms  thia  statement.  He 
VMbosdMdjxBdebk  BeomeHom  qf  a  Fiomer,  9^ 


THE  IMMIGiiAiiON  Oi:  itiU, 


commerce  wliich  could  relieve  this  ])lethora  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  to  uiake  matters  worse,  these  lands'were 
about  to  come  into  market,  iu\d  tlieir  occupants  could 
not  pay  for  them.  Tliis  state  of  affairs  among  a  body 
of  men  whose  fathers  had  emigrated  st-ep  by  step  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missouri  frontier;  who 
had  fought  the  savaj^es  and  the  British,  and  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil;  who  were  democrats  or  whigs 
upon  principle,  loved  politics,  and  were  intensely  patri- 
otic; who  would  march  across  a  continent  to  assert 
American  rights,  and  rather  sought  than  avoided  a 
contest — ^to  men  so  strong,  restless,  aur^j^resive,  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  tlie  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
borders  from  1841  to  1845  was  intolerable.  And  to 
these,  statesmen  addressed  themselves  through  Linn's 
bill,  by  talking  of  lands  which  should  be  ample  and 
free  in  Oregon. 

The  land  in  itself  might  be  little  temptation  after 
their  experience  in  mid-oontinent,  but  the  idea  of  sea- 
board was  attractive,  includmg  as  it  did  the  dream 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  with  China.  To  found  a  new  state  on  these 
shores,  in  direct  oommonioation  with  the  most  popu- 
lous nations  of  Uie  globe,  was  the  ambition  awakened 
in  them  by  the  frequent  reports  received  from  travel- 
lers and  missionaries  of  the  natural  resources  and 
&vorable  situation  of  the  Oregon  Territory.* 

•  In  evidence  of  this  is  a  Ictt*  r  from  V.  L.  Edw&nia  at  Hichraond,  Mia- 
sonri,  to  J.  M.  Bacou  of  Lil*erty,  <iaU;<l  S«  ptember  1842.  Etiwards  begins 
by  apologizing  for  not  having  aooner  ropliL-<l  to  Baoon's  inouiries  conceniing 
Oregon,  and  deprecates  taking  upnn  hinisi-lf  the  rospou^iiltility  uf  giving  a4l- 
vioe  in  a  matter  of  bo  much  iuipurtaucu  an  that  of  the  ttmgrutiuu  of  a  colony 
aerOM  the  plains  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  He  then  proceeds:  '  You  ask 
for  iufonnation  in  regard  to  tht;  nmto  at'  I  mttitof  emigrants.  In  rt^jily,  I 
can  recommend  no  other  tlian  that  uauallv  laken  by  traders  suid  trapjters, 
with  oooaaionml  deviations  which  it  would  1>e  uaclesa  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
on  paper.  I  mean  the  rout<'  u\y  the  smitli  Platte,  a  sliort  distiintv  ?i1«>v  t!  the 
iuuctiou  of  the  north  and  south  (urka;  thence  up  tlic  north  lt»rk  until  ^ou 
nave  travdlcil  some  6  or  8  days  within  the  first  range  of  mountains, 
called  the  Black  Hills;  thence  tn  the  ('nlnrmlo  of  the  West;  and  thence  to 
Fort  iiail  ou  Lewis  River  by  tlie  way  of  Bear  iiiver.'  In  aoswcr  to  tlic  ques- 
tion if  the  journey  could  be  made  in  wagons,  he  said  that  wagons  could  be 
tak*'n  two  thinly  of  the.  way,  Imt  n()t  fartlier;  and  tliat  h»'  shonM  alwrwH 
^rufur  huraed|  aud  ^ave  bome  advice  about  provitiiouii,  aud  uxu  uizc  ui  tuu 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  or  as  soon  a.s  tlie  grass 
be<^an  to  ^row,  i)romptly,  without  preconcert,  but  as 
if  by  appointmeut,  emigrants  from  every  part  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  neighborinGr  states  were  on  the  roads 
to  the  usual  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Indepen- 
dence. Their  wagons  were  drawn  by  two  or  three  or 
five  yokes  of  oxen;  on  the  covers  were  the  words 
"For  Oregon,"  and  tlioir  inunense  herds  of  cattle 
filled  the  highways.  Many  of  them  liad  been  neigh- 
bors at  home,  and  often  families  of  l)rothera,  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  constituted  a  colony.  At 
all  events  they  had  now  one  common  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  in  the  long 
journey  before  them.  By  the  middle  of  May  it  was 
thought  time  to  take  action  as  a  body,  and  on  the  20th 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Fitzhugh  s  mill,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Independence,  to  complete  an  organizatioiu 
Here  met  for  the  first  time  men  from  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  There 
was  a  large  company  from  what  was  known  as  the 
Platte  Purchase  in  the  latter  state,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Peter  H.  Burnett  of  Weston.  Another 
company  was  from  St  Clair  County,  and  was  led  by 
Jesse  Applegate,  his  brothers  Lindsey  and  Charles, 
and  Daniel  Waldo.  A  California  party,  under  Joseph 
B.  Chiles,  was  from  the  south-east  portion  of  the 
state.   Other  parties,*  under  T.  D.  Kaiser,  Jesse 

company,  which  ought  not  to  exceed  l.'O  persons.  In  reply  to  the  question 
of  wh»t  would  b«  needed  whoa  tlie  einigrautv  Arrived  iu  Oreg<n,ne  laid 
'  tveiyllimg  that  ytn  will  need  here  in  the  lame  pursuits,*  but  these  things 
could  Hot  \m  taken  afross  the  mountiiiH;  ami  he  r<'C()imiicinle<l  freighting  a 
veseel,  a«  the  ship  would  bo  of  use  after  arrival,  eauliliuK  them  to  open  com- 
ueroe  at  once  with  the  Islands.  He  gave  a  lengthy  and  partionlar  descrip- 
tion of  the  fdimti  V,  atul  exprt^(>*cd  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  T><,'tt<.-r  one 
than  Missouri,  but  was  more  thought  of  by  eastera  than  by  western  uieu. 
EdnmrtU*  Stetch  of  Ore,fon^  MS.  As  the  name  of  Dr  Bacon  does  not  occur 
amimg  the  eiiii^unts  to  Oregon  of  1843,  it  would  »eem  that  the  encourage- 
ment  Miveu  by  Air  Edwards  was  uot  cousidered  sufficient. 

*No  complete  racord  of  those  who  oompoeed  the  immigration  of  1843  is  in 
exiAteuce.  J.  \V.  Nesmith,  a  young  man  from  Maino,  wlm  was  elected 
orderly  sergeant,  with  the  duties  of  adjutant,  niaile  a  roll  of  the  male  mem* 
hers  the  comi>iiny  capable  of  bearing  arms,  including  all  above  16  yeam 
of  ajzr.  This  roll,  aft' r  ^2  yrar^  liaa  elapsed,  was  read  before  the  Ore- 
^ou  Jc'ioueer  AsiKK;iatigu  at  ita  third  aiiaual  reunioa  iu  197d,  by  its  author^ 


Liooney,  and  Daniel  Mat!  1071*  v,  swellcfl  the  army  to 
nearly  a  thousand  persons,  although  the  'fighting 

who  requested  the  sorviror'  present  to  Munper  to  their  nUBM  'm  pwtttt  for 

duty,'  when  13  only  respon'led. 

Ihe  Oregon  Pkoiscr  AssociaUon  htm  been  of  much  benefit  to  ^tuB  Mttiior  of 
this  liist-nry.  For  a  nimiV'r  of  years  a  desire  had  existed  for  such  an  associa- 
tion in  tho  Willamette  Valley,  and  some  preliminary  movement  had  been 
made  toward  coUectiuK  reminiscences  of  tne  early  hietcoy  of  the  country. 
The  Brat  meeting  was  neld  on  the  call  of  a  few  persons,  at  Biitt<  \  ill  in 
Marion  Connty,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1873,  wheaaccmstitation  wa.s  ai^U^ptetl, 
and  the  following  board  of  executive  officers  «l«eteds  F*  X.  Matthieu,  preai* 
dent;  J.  W.  Cirim,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Roes,  secretary;  and  Eli  C.  Cooley, 
treasurer.  The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Aurora,  not  far  from  Bntteville — 
both  towns  1>eing  oa  the  old  French  Pnirie,  wliere  the  events  recorded  in 
the  previous  chapter  had  taken  place — on  the  16th  of  Jane,  1.H74,  when  45 
names  were  enrolled.  The  association  has  now  upon  its  roll  hundre<ls  oi 
names,  and  its  Tratmietkma,  published  MMHHJIy,  tarnish  mvdi  inteneliiig 
matter.  ImiKing  these  pioncerrcinijiiaccnces,  however,  it  is  npcess.«»ry,  where 
the  matter  ia  of  iuay  historic  importance,  to  verily  it  by  collateral  evidoucc  of 
an  ^rlier  date,  for  experience  provee  that  no  nemary  is  infallible,  and  that 
most  incidents  intrusted  to  memory,  of  which  no  record  has  Ihh'U  preserved  by 
tlie  individual,  are  unreliable  in  detail,  eveu  when  the  general  fact*  are  correct. 

The  names  on  the  sergeant's  roll  constituting  the  inmugration  of  1843  were: 
Jesse  Ajiplcgate,  Charl.s  Appletrate,  TJndsey  Applegate,  James  A  they,  Wil- 
liam Athey,  John  Atkmaou,  Wdliain  Arthur,  Rnbtirt  Artllur,  David  Arthur, 
Amon  Butler,  Oeorge  Brooke,  Peter  11.  Baraett,  Da>-id  Byrd,  Tliomas  A- 
Brown,  Alexander  Blevins,  John  P.  Brooks,  Martin  Brown,  Orris  Bfown, 
George  Black,  J.  1*.  Black,  Samuel  Black,  Layton  Bane,  Andrew  J.  Baker, 
John  G.  Baker,  William  Beaglo,  Levi  F.  B<..\.l,  William  Baker,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  George  P.  Beale,  James  Braidy,  Geoi^e  Beadle,  Tliomaa  Boyer,  Board- 
man,  Louis  Bargerin,  William  Baldridge,  Feudal  C.  Cason,  Jamee  Qmob, 
William  Chapman,  John  Cox,  Jacob  Champ,  L.  C.  Cooper,  James  Com:, 
Moses  Childers,  Miles  Carey,  Thomas  Cochran,  L.  Clymour,  John  Copea- 
haver,  J.  H.  Caton,  Alfred  Chappel,  Daniel  Cronin,  Samuel  Cosine,  Bene- 
dict Costable,  Joseph  B.  Chiles,  Kansom  Clark,  John  O.  Campbell,  Chan> 
man,  James  Chase,  Solomon  Dodd,  William  C.  Dement,  W.  P.  Dough- 
erty, William  Day,  James  Duncan,  Jacob  Dorin,  Thoimw  Bwrit,  Darnel 
Dolaney,  Daniel  Dclaney,  Jr,  William  Delaney,  WUliam  Duke,  J.  It.  I>avi8, 
Burrell  Davis,  George  Daiiey,  John  Doherty,  V.  W.  Daiftvon,  Charles  11. 
Eaton,  Nathan  £aton,  James  Etchell,  Solomon  Emerfok,  Jomi  W.  Baker, 
K.  (I.  Kd.sttn,  Miles  Eyres,  John  W.  East,  Xiniwon  Evermau,  Nineveh  Ford, 
Ephraim  Ford,  l^imrod  Ford,  John  Ford,  Alexander  Francis,  Abner  Fnuder, 
William  Fianer,  WilliMn  Powler,  Wm  J.  Fowler,  Uenry  Fowl«r,  Stephen 
Ffcirly,  Charles  E.  Feu  I  dl,  John  Cantt,  diiky  B.  Oniy,  Enoch  Gamscu, 
J.  M.  Garrison.  W.  J.  Garrison,  William  Ganlner,  Goodell,  Samuel  Garv.- 
ner,  S.  M.  Oilmore,  Ridiard  Goodman,  Major  William  Gilpin,  Ciray,  B. 
JIa--ard,  H.  H.  Hide,  William  Holmes,  Ril.  y  A.  Holmes,  Richard  Hebron, 
Jotm  Uohson,  William  Hubson,  J.  J.  Hembre,  James  Hemln«,  W.  C.  Uem- 
bre,  Andrew  Hembre^  A.  J.  Hembre,  Samuel  B.  Hall,  James  Houck,  W.  P. 
Hughes,  Aldjah  Hemlrick,  James  Hays,  Tlioma-s  J.  Hensley,  H.  HoUey, 
Henry  H.  Hunt,  S.  M.  Holderuess,  L  C.  Hutcbins,  A.  Hustcnl,  Jo^epli  Hess, 
Jacob  Hann,  Jacob  Howell,  William  Howell,  Wesley  Howell,  G.  W.  Howell, 
Thomas  E.  Howell,  Henry  Hill,  William  Hill,  Almoran  Hill,  AUsalom  F. 
Hedges,  Henry  Hewett,  William  Hargrave,  A-  Hoyt,  John  Holman,  l>.iniel 
8.  Holman,  B.  Harrigas,  Cklvin  James,  John  B.  Jaekwm,  John  Jones,  Over- 
ton Johnnun,  Thomas  Kaiser,  J.  B.  Kaiser,  Pleasant  Kii  r,  K  dley,  Kelsey, 
Solomon  King,  W.  H,  King,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Edward  Lennox,  E.  Lennox, 
Aaron  Layson,  JesM  Looney,  John  E.  Long,  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  F.  Lugur,  Lewis 
iincnbarger,  John  linenbuger,  laaao  LMwell,  J,  Linighbonmsn,  Miitaa 
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men'  over  sixteen  years  of  age  were  less  iban  three 
hundred.^ 

The  reader  is  hy  this  time  &miliar  with  the  cross- 
im^  of  the  phuns.  This  body  adopted  the  usual  rules, 
May  20th,  and  on  reaching  the  Kansas  Biver  organ* 
iaed  electing  Peter  H.  Burnett  captain,  and  J.  W. 
Nesmith  orderly  sergeanl  Nine  councilmen  were 
chosen  to  assist  in  settling  cjjaestionSy  and  Captain 
John  Gantt,  a  former  army  ofiieer,  now  a  'mountain 
man/  engaged  to  conduct  the  company  to  Fort  Hall. 

The  1st  of  June  was  at  hand,  and  late  for  a  start 

little,  Lnthor,  John  I^anderdale,  McQ«e,  Wm  J.  Haftia,  James  Martin, 
Jnliiw  Martin,  McClellaiid,  F.  MeCMuid*  John  B.  Mdh,  Isaac  MilU, 

William  A.  Mills,  Owm  Mills,  0.  W.  McOarey,  OUbert  Momlon,  Daai.  1 
Matheney,  AUam  Matbeney.  J.  N.  Mathen^,  Jcwiah  Mathenev,  Henry 
Mathenev,  A.  J.  Maatm,  John  MoHalef,  Jaeob  Myres,  John  Manning, 

JauH's  ^l<lnnillg,  M.  M.  McCarver,  (Icorge  Mi  t'orcle,  William  Mays,  Elijim 
MilUcau,  William  McDauiel,  D.  McKisaic,  Madison  Malone,  Jolm  B.  Mc> 
Clane,  William  Manaee,  John  Melntire,  Jackson  Moors,  W.  J.  Matney, 

J.  W.  Ncflinith,  W.  T.  Newl  w  Kcxili  Newman,  Thomas  G.  Naylor,  N(  il 
Osbom,  Uugb  D.  CBrien,  liumphrey  O'Brien,  Thomas  A.  Owen,  Thomas 
Owen,  £.  W.  Otie,  M.  B.  Otie,  Bennett  OT^dl,  A.  Olinger,  Jesse  P^ker, 

William  C.  Parkur,  J.  B.  ?(  ni  iri-f uii.  R.  TI.  Poo,  Samuel  Paynter,  J  R.  Patter- 
son, Charles  E.  Picket^  Fr«ilenck  Frigg,  Clay  borne  Fayne,  Martin  Payne, 
P.  B.  Reading,  a  P.  Bodgers,  O.  wTlUH^eTs,  WiUiun  RnsseU,  James 
Rolx-rtw,  W.  Rice,  John  RichanUon,  Daniel  Richardson,  Philip  Rnhy, 
John  Hieoni,  Jacob  Keid,  John  Hoe,  Solomon  Bx>bert8,  Emseloy  xiobcrts, 
Joseph  Kossin,  Thomas  Rives,  Thomas  H.  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Isaac 
W.  Smith.  LTson  Sinith,  Ahi  Smith,  R^licrt  Smith,  Kli  Smith,  Samncl 
Smailmau,  William  .Sheldon,  P.  G.  Stewart,  Nathaniel  K.  Sitton,  C.  Stim* 
merman,  C.  Sharp,  W.  C,  Summers,  Henry  Sewell,  Henry  Stoat,  George 
Sterliog.  Stout,  Stevfiisnn,  ,T  nrus  Storey,  Swift,  John  M.  Shively,  Sanincl 
Shirley,  Alcxand«>r  Stoiighton,  C'hauncey  SjMJiiser,  Uiram  Straight,  D.  Sum- 
nient,  (ieorge  Summera,  Cornelius  Stringer,  C.  W.  Stringvr,  Linilst-y  Tharp. 
John  Tliomp.Moii,  D.  Trainor,  Jeremiah  Teller,  Stephen  TarlMix,  John  Um- 
Tiicker,  Suimrl  Vance,  William  Vaughn,  (rporge  Vernon,  James  VVdmout, 
W  illiam  li.  W  ilson,  J.  W.  Wair,  Aichihahl  Winkle,  K  Kvard  Williams,  H. 
Whit  jcr,  John  Wagoner,  Benjamin  Williams,  Davi.l  Williams,  William 
Wilson,  Jolm  Wdliams,  Jamt-.s  Williams,  Suuire  Williams,  l>*aac  Williams, 
T.  B.  Wanl,  James  Wiite,  Jolm  Wat«on,  James  Waters,  William  Wintor, 
Daniel  W  aldo^  Bavid  Waldo^  William  Waldo^  Alexander  Zaohery,  John 

Ziul.ery. 

♦  '  I'ktM  ecn  500  and  700  souls  in  all,  and  113 wagons.'  Ford'n  Road-maktr9^ 
MS.,  3.  *Oiii'  thousand  ^wr^ons,  with  120  wagons,  and  .',000  catth:.'  ij-j.lr- 
ffOt^'t  Views,  MS  ,  4.  'About  bOU,'  Burnett  thought;  Greeuhow  place«  thu 
number  at  l,00o.  J/iJ!t.  Or.  ami  Cai.,  391.  M.  O.  F.,  in  AV/eM*  Jieg.,  Ixv.  70, 
eay«  there  were  '.HK).  ,\IcI»iighliri,  who  vrtxa  veiy  ac^nr  t*<>  in  all  matters  which 
he  was  obLivcd  to  reuort,  put  the  immigration  fit  1  S4.i  at  '  ^To  men,  women,  and 
children/  Private  Paper*,  MS.,  2d  ger.  ol.  McClane,  however,  says  there 
were  999  of  whom  he  once  had  a  list:  so  that  then-  is  a  (li.-trrt»pancy.  t-vt-n  after 
deductiutf  thu  California  company  which  turned  uif  at  Fort  Hall  and  tiiu  other 
losses.  MtCkMt'9  Fint  Wagon  Train,  MS.,  11, 
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for  Oregon  with  ox-wagona,  but  the  spring  bad  been 
backward.  Now,  however  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  road  good  All  went  well  except  regulation  affiurs, 
which  became  so  complicated  and  trying  that  Burnett 
resicped  the  command  after  eight  days  of  service, 
Wiuiam  Martin  being  elected  in  his  place.  The  resig- 
nation of  a  captain  on  account  of  insubordination  or 
inattention  to  rules  probably  effected  a  partial  reform, 
for  Martin  seems  to  have  remained  in  office.  It  was, 
however,  found  so  difficult  to  direct  or  control  so  laige 
a  body  of  people  united  by  no  further  interest  than  a 
common  destination,  that  a  division  into  two  columns 
was  eti'uct<-'cl.  on  the  Big  J^lue  River;  one  wing  con- 
sisting of  tlia,t  division  which  was  uuencuinl)ere(l  with 
herds,  beiiii;  called  the  'liglit  cohiiim,'  and  the  other, 
of  wliich  Jusse  Applegate  took  conniiaiid,  being  dc- 
noiiiinatcd  the  *cow  column.'^  Theise  two  divitiioiia 
travelled  within  supporting  distance  only,  in  order  not 
to  interlere  with  each  ()ther'8  comfort  or  couveoience, 
as  tai'  as  Independence  Rock. 

Dragging  themselves  along  in  the  hot  summer  sun- 
shine, few  incidents  enlivened  the  way,  until  toward 
tlie  last  of  June  the  buffalo  country  was  reached,  \rhere 
it  was  expected  to  obtain  aijuudance  of  game;  but  a 
Imnting  expedition  from  New  Orleans  having  preceded 
them,  the  buffidoes  were  driven  from  the  line  of  travel.* 
L)uring  the  lirst  five  days  of  July  tlie  south  l>ranc]i 
of  the  Platte  was  crossed,  in  ierry-boats  made  of 
wagon-boxes  over  which  the  green  hides  of  buffaloes 
had  been  stretched  and  dried.  At  Vnrt  Laramie,  where 
the  light  column  arrived  on  the  14tii,  a  few  days  were 
taken  to  repair  wagons,  and  purchase,  at  extorticmato 
prices,  some  additional  supplies.    Ten  days  later  the 

*8ee  '  A  Day  witli  the  Cow  Column,'  in  Overland  Montkljff  L  127. 

*  Waido'»€ntifftiej»,  M8.,  18;  Kamr*»yar.,  MS.,  S.  Th«hmitin)]: party wm 
lu';i«le«l  by  Captaiu  Stnart,  often  iiientionod.  He  wan  aconmpaiiK-<i  l'\  the 
eilitor  of  the  A.  0.  Firni/tine,  M.  C.  Field.  The  Jeamts,  De  Voa  and  Hoccken, 
on  their  way  to  the  Flathead  ooontry,  were' also  widi  the  hnnten  aa  far  aa  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  SUes'  Rrq.,  Ixv.  71,  214.  Burnett  ermnoonsly  stntos  tliat 
oii»  of  these  prieeta  waa  Da  bmet;  but  D«  6met  waa  then  on  bia  way  to 
Snrope.  Jtteolut^im,  lOiL 
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north  branch  was  forded.  Four  days  more  of  travel 
brought  them  to  the  Sweetwater,  and  on  the  3d  of 
August  the  snowy  peaJrn  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 

came  in  sight. 

Up  to  this  time  everything  had  gone  well;  the 
company  retaining  its  original  number,  save  five, 
who  turned  back  at  the  fiarst  crossing  of  the  Platte/ 
But  on  the  4th  of  August,  Claybome  Payne  died  of 
fever,  and  was  buried  beside  tiie  road,  the  funeral 
services  being  conducted  by  a  Methodist  preacher 
named  Grarrison.  At  the  Big  Sandy,  a  tributary  of 
Green  River,  died  Mr  Stevenson,  August  9th.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  persons  on  the  march,  and  the 
privations  incident  to  camp  life,  the  health  of  the 
emigrants  was  remarkably  good,  sickness  and  tiie  death 
rate  being  scarcely  greater  than  in  a  community  of  the 
same  size  in  towna  There  were  births  as  well  as 
deaths.  Many  an  emigrant  to  Oregon  first  saw  the 
light  beneath  a  canvas  tent  on  the  roadside.^ 

No  diffinilty  occurred  with  the  natives;  the  num- 
bers 2>resent.  ;i!h1  recollections  of  chastisement  a  few 
years  previous,  bv  CapUiiu  Bennett  Riley,  with  his 
artillery,  (kterring  them  from  predatory  or  hostile 
acts.*  Afti  r  passing  Independence  Hack  caution  was 
considered  necessary,  and  the  two  principal  di\  isions 
were  broken  into  smaller  con i panics  for  greater  con- 
venience.^** Likewise  this  was  a  j)leasant  aiTangenient, 
as  leading  men  now  found  themselves  at  tlie  liead  of 
the  siualler  divisions,  and  associated  with  those  of  con- 
genial habits.  Fi  i>'iidships  were  formed  and  cemented 
which  lasted  through  life,  surviving  all  the  struggles 
and  changes  of  the  founding  of  a  new  empire." 

'Kicholas  Bid<ile,  Alezmoder  Francia,  F.  Lngnr,  John  Longhbonmgfa,  and 

Jackson  Moore.  Or.  Pioneer  Amx.,  TmrtM.,  1875,  63. 
*Apptfg(tte,  in  Overland  Afo  lit /ill/,  i.  131. 

*  Burnett's  BeeolUrtiowt,  114.    Tim  waa  the  flzst  tnataooe  of  their  oaiiig 
cannon  against  tiie  Indians. 
'•iV7fc«'  Reg.,  Uv,  m. 

"  Buniett,  who  left  Oregon  in  lSi|,  has  told  me  of  the  meeting  between 
himself  and  Jesse  Applegate,  in  flan  naodaeob  after  more  than  20  yeara  of 
Mpamtioo,  when  they  *  embcaMd  eidi  other  witk  teaxBi* 
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Among  those  who  kept  the  lead  was  Tliomas  D. 
Kaiser,  who"  was  among  the  first  to  arrive  at  flrcf^n 
River,  and  the  first  also  to  leave  it  for  Fort  Hall. 
Another  impatient  to  reach  his  destination  was  J.  B. 
McCUna'^ 

A  party  was  formed  of  these  and  others,  with  Dr 
Whitman,  who  had  joined  the  emigration  on  the 
Platte  Kiver,  also  anxious  to  reach  his  home,  and  to 

get  news  of  his  family  and  a&irs  at  the  fort,  where 
e  was  likely  to  meet  Caynses  and  Nea  Pero^&  At 
Green  River  they  learned  that  the  Jesuits,  De  Yos 
and  Hoecken,  had,  by  means  of  their  Flathead  pilot, 
discovered  a  pass  through  the  mountains  to  Soda 
Storings,  by  way  of  Fort  firidger,  on  the  Black  branch 
of  Green  River,  a  cutoff  which  saved  considerable 
distance,  information  of  which  Whitman  communi- 
cated to  the  companies  by  a  letter  left  at  Green  River. 
That  the  road  in  the  rear  was,  for  a  natural  one,  ex- 
cellent, is  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that  the  ox-teams 
made  an  average  of  thirteen  miles  a  day  for  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Sweetwater  to  Fort  Hall,  where 
the  rear  arrived  the  last  of  August,  the  advance  hav- 
ing waited  for  them  to  come  up.  At  this  jdace  died 
Daniel  liiehardson ;  and  here  also  was  found  Lovejoy, 
who  had  come  across  from  Bent  Fort  during  the  sum- 

*'Froni  KoMer^s  K'lrriifiiy,  a  valuaMc  manuscript,  penned  liy  himself,  I 
obtain  the  main  biographiual  tiivts  uf  hiuiM'lt  iiml  his  family,  witli  their 
immtgratiaii  to  Oregon.  Mr  Kaiser  Beems  to  have  W-cu  a  n  prem  ntatire 
wf«4tern  man;  vigorous,  courageous,  frank,  ami  iuilrrM  iuh  iit.  ile  mjl-*  l>om 
in  Bunker  Comity,  North  Carolina,  where  he  married  Mis»  M;u-y  Uirlcy,  by 
w))oui  he  bad  10  children,  5  boiui  and  5  daughters.  In  1828  he  remored 
to  (iiles  County,  Tennessee,  and  in  1833  to  van  Buren  County,  Arkaiiaas, 
where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  started  with  his  family  for  Oregon; 
but  arriving  too  late  to  join  White  s  emigration,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
with  success  the  following  year.  He  died  in  June  1871,  aged  78  years.  The 
narrative  contains  also  some  account  of  the  Oregon  rangers  and  other  colonial 
matters.  Another  manuscript,  by  his  son,  P.  C.  Kaiser,  entitled  Tfm  EmufrnM 
Hoail,  deals  more  with  recollectiona  of  tiie  joonuiy  to  Oregao,  and  aappUca 
several  facts  omitted  by  the  father. 

''John  Burch  McClane  left  Philadelphia  in  1842,  and  'went  west.*  In 
the  following  spmg  be  detenniiied  to  go  to  tb«  limit  of  western  territory. 
Like  Kaiser,  he  was  ambitions  to  be  in  the  lead,  and  dis|mtee  wi  A  him  the 
honor  of  'breaking  tlie  first  s<igi'-l»ru.sh  west  i>f  Fort  Jfall.  His  manuscript, 
caUed  FtrU  Waaon  Tramt  deals  cbi^tly  m  ith  the  immigration,  and  adventures 
in  OaUfomia,  aiter  th0  gold  dlMWvery,  with  lonM  iwnarks  npcn  missionary 
moDopdy. 
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mer  to  be  ready  to  join  Whitman  on  his  return  to 
Oregon. 

At  Fort  Hall  there  was  the  usual  discussion  upon 
chaiigiDg  frf)m  wagons  to  pack-animals,  it  being  finally 
decided  to  retain  the  wagons,  as  there  were  men 
enough  to  make  a  road  where  none  existed.  The 
chief  objection  was  the  lat*  ness  of  the  season.  In 
their  councils,  both  Grant  of  Fort  Hall  and  Whitman 
-  were  consulted.  While  admitting  that  the  wagons 
might  be  taken  to  the  Columbia  River,  Grant  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be 
done,  as  he  had  travelled  only  by  the  pack-trail ;  but 
Whitman,  from  Newell's  experience,  believed  that  a 
wagon  road  was  feasible,  and  encouraged  the  emigrants 
to  dedde  in  &vor  of  the  undertaking. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  emigrants  to  take 
their  waL^ons  to  the  Columbia.  Tliey  would  open  the 
way,  and  show  congress  that  the  enterprise  which  the 
government  was  so  slow  to  undei'take  was  not  l>eyond 
the  ability  of  private  individuals.  But  they  miscal- 
culated distfince  and  obstacles,  and  found,  when  the 
Kocky  Mountains  were  passt^d,  that  with  foot-sore 
cattle  and  worn-out  horses,  they  had  still  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  journey  before  them ;  and  there- 
upon doubts  began  to  assail  them  of  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  carry  out  their  original  plan  of  making 
a  road  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  risk  of  being  cauffht  in 
the  stonns  of  autumn  among  the  mountains,  and  hav- 
ing to  abandon  their  property  there. 

Yet  upon  mature  deliberation,  with  the  spirit  that 
impelled  them  to  set  out  as  founders  of  empire,  they 
persevered  in  their  determination  to  reach  the  Colum- 
oia  River  with  all  their  wagons  and  herds.  In  coming 
to  this  conclusion  they  were  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  Whitman,  and  the  encouragement  of  William  Fow- 
ler, one  of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  in  Oregon 
before.  Fowler  was  a  wusteni  maii,  and  understood 
much  better  than  \\  hitman  what  ox- teams  could  do.'* 

^  AgpUg0ie*»  Marymal  Notes,  MS.,  288-90. 
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A  pilot  was  nec^sary,  and  Hemcaa,  a  guide  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  offered  )iis  services,  wiiich 
were  however  declined  in  favor  of  Wbitmaii,  who 
deemed  himself  competent,  with  the  help  of  his 
Cayuses,^  to  act  as  guide.  A  route  was  marked  out 
with  the  assistance  of  Remeau,  on  which  distances, 
can)ping-]>Iaces,  and  other  useful  information  were 
carefully  noted;  and  having  repaired  their  wagons, 
and  purchased  such  supplies  as  were  necessary,  after  a 
week  or  ten  days  of  rest  they  resumed  their  march. 
There  was  no  r^ular  organization  afber  leaving  Fort 
HalL  A  few  of  the  least  encumbered  took  the  lead, 
on  horseback.  The  California  company,  having  aban- 
doned their  wagons,  were  now  mounted,  with  a  train 
of  pack-anioials,  and  were  among  the  foremost,  their 
pilot,  William  J.  Martin,  conducting  the  Oregon  emi- 
gration also,  as  far  as  the  turn  of  the  road  toward 
California,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  American  Falls  of 
Snake  liiver."  From  tliis  point  Whitman  assumed 
the  duties  of  guide,  conducting  the  immiorrants  down 
Snake  Iliver  to  the  Salmon  Falls,  where  the  river  was 
rri)ss(Ml  in  safety  l)y  all  except  Miles  Eyres,  a  Scotch- 
man who  was  riding  a  mule,  and  w  ho  missed  the 
shallow  water  of  the  ford  and  was  (hi>wned.  M.  M. 
McCarver  who  \\'as  in  tlie  lead  witli  a  small  company, 
as  they  approached  the  falls  was  startled  by  what  he 
mistook  for  a  red  flag.  Thinking  there  nii^dit  be 
hostile  Indians  in  the  vicinitv,  he  formed  his  men  for 
battle,  and  marching  up  to  the  red  sinrnal,  discovered 
it  to  be  a  lar<]fe  salmon  sjilit  open  and  hoisted  on  a 
pole  to  notify  travellers  that  there  were  fisli  for  sale. 
Thus  the  danger  and  difHculties  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey  disappeared  on  approach. 

McClane  says  tha  Indians  met  T>r  Wliitniau  at  Fort  Hall,  '  with  aiippliefl,* 
piobably  salt  by  hU  associates.  Firftt  H  "      Tratn,  118.,  3. 

•*The  names  of  tho^e  who  went  to  CuliforTiia  were  J.  B.  Chiles,  W.  J. 
Martin,  Julius  Martin,  John  Gantt,  Milton  Littlt^  J.  Atkinson,  V.  W.  Daw> 
son,  F.  McClellaD<l,  John  M.  Intirc,  John  William«»  Squire  Williams,  IsaM 
Williams,  P.  B.  Reading,  Saiimel  J.  Henslev,  McOee,  and  Bo&rdman.  Or. 
Pioneer  Amoc-,  Trana.^  lb7o,  53;  Ford's  Jioad-tuaixt^,  MS.,  5j  Fr*moiU,*»  Ex- 
Me.,  106. 
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From  Salmon  Falls  the  route  lay  across  an  expanse 
of  sage  plains  to  Fort  Bois^.  A  party,  eon8istin<^  of 
Whitman  and  his  nephew,  Lovejoy,  Eicoid,  and  Nim- 
rod  Ford,  pushed  forward,  leaving  written  notices  by 
the  way  of  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  wasfons, 
which  came  after  tlie  rate  of  thirteen  miles  a  day, 
notwithstandinor  the  toughness  ot"  tlic  artciiiisia  and 
the  depth  i»t"  the  sand.  At  Foit  Boise  they  were 
kindly  receivt'd  by  Payette,  but  could  not  tarry,  as 
it  was  already  the  20th  of  September.  Fording  the 
Snake  ixiver,  where  it  lias  aiiicQ  been  found  necessciry 
to  have  a  ferry,  by  raising  the  wa<Ton-betls  a  few  inches 
on  blocks,  they  reached  the  west  side  in  safety.  Fol- 
lowiuGf  down  tlie  river,  encountering  no  serious  obstnic- 
tions  lor  tlnce  days,  they  reached  on  the  24th  Ihiiiit 
I\i\  «>r  Canon,  twenty-five  mil  s  in  h  n<^'"th,  through 
whicli  ran  a  small  stream  wiiose  bed  was  used  for  a 
ViKul  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  way,  there  beiii'j;  no 
time  to  clear  away  f  rom  the  banks  the  masses  of  faiien 
and  burnt  trees  from  which  the  river  was  named.^'^ 

The  first  <4?adinL;-  recpiired  on  any  part  of  the  loute 
from  the  main  IMatte  to  the  Cohnnliia  v.as  at  tiie 
crossing  of  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  Burnt  Bivcr;  and 
this,  too,  was  the  tii*st  occasion  on  which  it  bad  been 
necessary  to  double  teams."  From  this  point  the 
toils  of  travel  increased,  the  country  being  rough  and 
hilly.  Nevertheless  by  the  Ist  of  October  the  main 
body  of  the  immigration  had  arrived  at  Grand  Rond 
Yailey,  which  appeared  so  beautiful^  set  in  its  envi- 
roning ]>in( -elad  hills,  with  its  rich  pasturage  and 
abundant  watercourses,  that  not  a  few  of  the  immi- 
l^rants  were  deterred  from  settling  there  only  by  the 
mipossibility  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  colony  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d 
two  inches  of  bdow  whitened  the  mountain  sides,  and 
warned  the  travellers  not  to  wadte  precious  time.  On 

17  McClani'n  First  Wagom  Train,  M&,  4;  Saim^%  Nat,,  H8.,  4^  5;  Bmr* 
wbWs  HeoolksetionB,  124. 

^Ford's  Road^maken,  MEL,  10. 
Hitr.  OBn  Vol.  X.  9S 
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the  evening  of  the  3d  the  first  ridge  had  been  crossed ; 

and  beyond  this  was  still  the  main  cliain  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  covered  with  heavy  timber  which  it  was 
iin;  >erativc  to  remove.    As  the  sappers  and  miners  of 

a  iiiilitiiry  legion  precede  the  army,  a  force  of  the 
most  active  and  energetic  of  the  einlurant  legion  fell 
upon  thcsu  barriers  to  progress,  aii<i  although  their 
axes  were  dulled  by  a  summers  use,  and  their  liands 
Vv'ere  sadly  blistered,  forty  men  in  five  days  cleartil  a 
wagon-road  over  the  dreaded  liluc  ^loi'.ntains/®  tlie 
wagons  and  herds  following  as  tho  road  was  opened, 
boys  and  women  driving  the  teauis  whose  owners 
were  clearing  the  way.^  On  the  5th,  and  while  the 
immigration  was  in  the  mountains,  a  severe  snow-storm 
was  expoi ioiicod.  which  made  tlio  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Umatilla  l^iver  thrice  beautiful  by  rontrapt, 
when  tlie  travullLrs  arrived  on  the  evening  of  th*'  <M\i 
at  tiie  W(  stern  base.  Here  thev  found  a  (  i  .  i-  ' 
village,  and  obtained  fresh  vegetables.  On  the  iOUi 
the  immigration  was  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
Whitman  s  station. 

At  Grand  Kond,  Whitoiaa  was  met  by  a  courier 
from  Lapw  ai  with  int(:!lligencc  of  the  alarming  iilness 
of  Mr  and  ^Irs  Spaldino;,^*  md  relinquishiug  his  office 
of  guide  to  Sticcas,  a  Cayuso  chief  in  whom  he  re- 
posed confidence,  left  the  party  and  struck  across  the 
country  to  the  station.  Sticcas  faithfully  performed 
his  duty,  bringing  the  white  men,  to  whom,  as  we 

"  Among  thvfif  were  the  FnrdH,  tlio  Kaisers,  Lennox,  Zcochery,  Matheney, 
the  ApplegatC'-s,  Burnett,  ainl  J.  W.  NtsTuith.  Kaiser,  m  his  A''M/;/rrif>/ A'oriW, 
MS.,  savrt  that  Nosmith  carried  an  axe  on  his  shonldeni  all  the  way  tlirou^ 
the  Bhir  Mountains,  au«l  vras  distinguished  by  a  ciuiet  reserve,  for  which  iii 
lati-r  years  he  has  been  less  conspronous,  though  the  frientls  he  made  in  his 
yotithfnl  days  {he  was  then  but  li'-i  :^tiU  cherish  for  liini  the  nuMtloyal  regard. 
Th  •  same  qualitiea  vhich  led  hiu  to  nseftilniBBii  tiieu  have  never  deserted 

An  emigrant  of  1846  refen  i»  the  fact  that  writers  on  Oregon  haTe 
ov«  i  looked  the  wornnn.  'They  seem  to  have  Iwen  ignored;  yet  tliey  per- 
tornu.'d  their  toils  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the  men,  and  have  hoen  as  useful 
in  their  way.   I  couM  never  have  gotten  tiuNNigh  to  thtt  Country  without  my 

wife.'  Thornton  .f  Or.  IIU.,  MS.,  rW. 
»•  Bo«U>n  J/itftf.  Herald,  May  li>44. 
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know,  his  people  were  anytliing  but  friendly,  safely  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  mission."  For  this  service  many 
were  ungrateful,  for  two  reasons:  it  took  them  forty- 
iivc  miles  out  of  their  course ;  and  exposed  them  to 
the  annoying  peculations  of  the  natives,  who  not  only 
intruded  into  their  camps  by  day,  but  stole  their 
horses  at  night  in  order  to  obtain  a  reward  for  re- 
turning them — a  practice  which  was  repeated  eyeiy 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  great  ambition  of  the  natives  along  the  Co- 
lumbia, as  elsewhere,  was  to  secure  the  clothing  worn 
by  white  men.  Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  seeing  odd 
garments,  evidently  obtained  from  trading- veesds  on 
the  coast,  in  the  possession  of  these  natives  as  early 
as  in  1805,  and  which  must  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Columbia.  After  the 
Oregon  immigration  began  they  were  to  be  seen  ar- 
rayed in  cast-off  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
presenting  a  motley  and  fantastic  appearance.  They 
gladly  sold  whatever  they  had  for  shirts,  dresses,  or 
hats;  but  as  stealin*;  and  selliiiuf  back  a  horse  to  its 
owner  was  a  more  productive  plan,  it  was  greatly 
atil'ctcd  by  the  Cay  uses. 

Kaiser  in  liis  narrative  complains  of  these  practices, 
and  savs  that  at  tlie  mission  lie  called  a  council  of 
chici's,  and  told  tliciii  that  he  had  paid  his  last  shirt 
for  haviiiix  his  horses  i-eturned  by  the  thiev(*s,  and  tliat 
hereiiftcr  when  he  found  one  of  them  about  his  camp 
after  dark  he  should  shoot  him.  This  warninLT  ^vas 
not  without  its  effect.  Burnett  also  speaks  of  paying 
a  shirt  for  several  successive  morninirs  to  ijfet  back 
the  same  animal;  and  Waldo,  in  his  cynical  style, 
remarks  that  tlie  immigrants  had  no  trouble  with  the 
natives  until  they  encountered  the  luissiou  Indians.^ 

'^Neflmith  mji  Sticcas  wtls  the  only  Indian  be  ever  knew  who  had  any 
conception  of  or  who  practised  ChriHtianity.  Or.  Pioneer  AatoCf  Tram., 
1876.  48. 

*•  Criiiquti,  MS.,  2.  Daniel  Waldo  was  bora  in  Virffinia  in  1800.  At  the 
■ce  of  19  he  emigrated  to  Miiwonri,  where  he  resided  in  81  CSIair  Oonnt^ 
tflll849,aiMlwMAiiei|^borof  thoApplegiites,nidof  JoeepliB.CUla0^  Hu 
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When  Whitman  arrived  at  Lapwai  he  found  Mr 
and  Mrs  Spalding  convalescing,  and  hastened  to  liis 
own  station  to  meet  the  immigrants  and  furnish  them 
with  supplies,  wliich  had  to  be  brought  from  La{)wai 
and  Colville,  his  grain  and  mill  having  been  destroyed 
the  previous  winter.  For  this  service  he  was  cen- 
sured by  some  and  applauded  by  others.^  That  it 
was  a  wise  and  philanthropic  action  to  give  the  immi- 
grants an  opportunity  to  purchase  fresh  provisions, 
the  sequel  proved;  besides,  it  was  personally  known  to 
Whitman  that  some  of  them  had  exhausted  their  sup- 
plies before  reaching  the  Columbia* 

But  whether  they  were  or  were  not  in  need,  they 
found  the  prices  at  Waiilatpu  exorbitant  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  Missouri,  and  accused  Whitman  of 
selfish  motives  in  conducting  the  immigration  past  his 
station,  making  them  ninety  additional  miles  of  travel, 
which,  with  their  worn-out  teams  and  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  became  a  matter  of  serious  importance.^ 

liealth  l>eing  poor,  lia\ heard  of  the  Kiduhnt.y  of  the  Oregon  climate,  he 
ilutoriniuuil  to  join  the  euiigratioB,  fltartiug  w  ith  Chiles  for  the  remlezvous  a 
little  behiutl  Applegato.  He  recovcreil  nealtli  Juring  tlio  journey,  whiL-li 
was  nia^le  in  an  vnsy  carriage.  He  wiia  a  man  of  peculiar  and  prououuct^>d 
ehanicter,  Jind  a  strong  tranie;  for  i!0  years  lie  sufTcred  with  cancer  on  the 
cheek,  and  was  somewhat  irritahle,  as  well  us  naturally  criticvd  in  hiit  remarks, 
which  a1>onnd  in  sensihle  aiul  pertinent  suggestionu.  This  characteristic 
i-atised  the  steuograplier  who  tooK  his  »lictatiou  to  name  the  manuscript  a-> 
abo%'a.  It  deals  with  a  variety  of  suhjcctM  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  Mr  Waldo  died  at  Salem,  September  10,  1880.  His  sons  are 
William  and  J.  B.  Wjiltlo. 

^*  Wherever  Whitman  s  acts  are  discussed  the  writer  is  confronted  with 
the  aeconnt  of  his  character  and  servi^  f^ven  by  Spalding  and  Gray,  hii 
a:^siiei;iti  h.  THltv  is  iu>  (iiicsLioii  of  iiu  t  ils  as  a  man,  or  that  he  wiis  of 
much  service  to  immigrauts.  But  I  am  warned  from  accepting  as  fact  all 
that  tbese  men  have  recorded  of  his  disinterested  generosity,  by  the  remarks 
of  tlio.sf  who  are  .-ai<1  t<>  hn\  e  prontt  il  hy  it.  Not  to  apjiL-ar  jKirtisan,  I  sii.ill 
quoto  freely  from  both  critics  aud  admirers,  where  sucn  quotations  an:  perti- 
nent. 

•"•Runu'tt,  in  speaking  of  these  arcusaf  inns,  .says:  'Tliis  foolish,  false,  and 
ungratetul  charge  was  based  upon,  the  fact  that  he  asked  ^1  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  40  cents  for  potatoes.  As  onr  ]>eoplc  had  been  aocottomed  to  sell 
their  wheat  at  from  .'»<»  to  I'.O  ct-nt-s  a  Lil-Ik  1.  and  their  potatf»es  at  fnnti  20  to 
25  cents,  in  the  Western  titates,  they  thought  tlie  prices  demauded  1  ly  t1  m  doctor 
ammmted  to  something  like  extortion,  not  refleotingthat  he  had  to  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  for  his  8upitlie.<<  of  nujrchandise,  an-fcoul-l  lutt  aflor.l  to  s«  11  h'i 
proiltjce  as  low  as  they  tUd  theirs  at  home. '  RetoikcUoiu^  127.  This  is  a  uener- 
ottB  view  of  the  case,  charaeterittio  of  the  midior;  but  it  is  not  altoaetherDonie 
<ittt  by  the  fact*,  Whitntaa  noeivtng  hia  auppliet  ixom.  the  board.  The  naiiiioii 
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Kaiser  was  among  those  who  felt  themselves  injurod 
by  bemuf  piloted  out  of  their  way,  aihl  i)y  liaviiig  to 
pay  a  dullai  a  hiishel  lur  w  heat.  So  obatiiiate  were 
some,  says  liuruett,  that  they  refused  to  purcliase 
until  the  wheat  was  all  gone,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  liad  to  divide  his  supply  with  them  before  the  end 
of  the  journey.** 

There  were  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  sub- 
sequent reproach.  Neither  Whitman,  nor  McK.inlay 
at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  knew  anything  of  tlif  country 
back  from  the  Columbia  River,*'  or  whether  there 
could  be  found  crossings  for  the  wagons  at  the  John 
Day  and  Des  Chutes  rivers;  and  both  advised  the 
irniin'Lrrants  to  leave  their  wai]:ons  and  cattle  in  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley  to  be  brought  down  in  the  spring, 
and  to  make  themselves  boats  in  which  to  descend 
the  Columbia,  One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor 
of  this  plan  was  that  no  grass  would  be  likely  to  be 
found  on  the  route,  as  the  natives  were  accustomed 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  bum  it  off— a  statement 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  doctor's  ignorance  of  the 
counti  v,  and  which  was  construed  to  liis  disadvantage 
by  those  who  travelled  through  it."^^ 

had  mii^tained  losses  Uuriag,  auil  posaiMy  tlirmigh,  hiis  alMCJicti,  of  several  thou- 
aatid  doliar<;i.  llie  l>oard  had  not  approved  oiliM  le  iviug  Iiis  >statioil,  aa<l  had 
scut  liiiii  back  eiiiptydjaa  l'  l  liiiu*  (  iii|)(y  handed  isiijoic  tliaii  c)iice  hinted 
at  by  the  emigrants.    \\  aldo  liliuitly  »;iv.-i:  *  lie  hatl  nothing  to  bturt  with 

but  a  boiled  ham  After  we  crotf.sed  the  Snake  River  I  bad  to  feed  him 

again.  1  .lid  not  like  it  niur!i:  Imt  Ik^  wn-^  ri  Vi  ry  energetic  ni.-in.  nnd  T  liked 
him  for  hi3  poriioverauce;  he  iia<l  not  much  judgnieut,  but  a  great  devU  of  per- 
•ererftoce.  He  expected  the  emigrant  to  feea  him*  and  they  did.  He  waa 
bonnd  to  go,  and  t<M'k  thf  i  liaiii  «■  '  f'y'fi'/i"  MS.,  17.  TVrhaps  Wlutman 
thought  t4:i  reimburse  the  ini^ioa  for  it^  lu^3.  There  wiu  uu  iujustiuo  iu  his 
havHig  pay  for  his  provisiona;  bat  it  ia  clear  he  knew  how  to  demand  a  full 
price.  He  W£i8,  .u  <. I'li'iii;^'  to  A]i1>1i'l,' it<\  who  a<IniitH  las  u.sefulnesM,  pu'd 
pilotage  also;  but  Auple^at«,  whu^e  »hare  of  tbia  ex|)ciuiu  waa  ji>45,  aays  that 
Walker  and  Eells  obiigea  him  to  demand  it:  which,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  ha<l,  with  lii-  ju  pli.  w  .  li\  ,-d  on  the  inmiigrari ;  .  'l- tnietj*  sumewhat  from 
that  ideal  character  tor  Uborality  which  haa  beeu  imputed  to  Uiui. 
» ReeoBeethiuf,  MS.,  127. 

^Thi.-4  in  McKinlav's  own  gtatement^  giren  in  a  letter  to  Elwood  Evaua, 
which  Eviuis  him  kiuiUy  aent  me. 

=^Siys  Waldo,  who  did  not  take  the  adrtoe  offered:  'Whitman  lied  like 
helL  He  wanted  my  cattle,  and  told  mo  the  grass  wa,s  burnt  off  bt'tween  his 
pi. ice  and  the  Dalle.s.  The  tir.it  night  out  I  found  the  tin&itgraaal  ever  saw, 
and  it  waa  good  every  uight.'  CrUiiiues,  MS.,  10. 
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From  a  journal  of  Burnett  s,  published  in  a  Mis- 
souri paper  a  year  or  two  afber  the  emigration,  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  ground  for  suspicions  of  in* 
terested  motives  in  advising  the  inmu^rants  to  leave 
their  cattle.  "  The  residents  of  the  mission  agreed," 
says  the  journal,  ''in  advising  us  to  leave  our  cattle 
and  wagons  at  the  station.  McKinlay  of  Walla 
Walla  also  advised  us  to  leave  the  animals,  either  to 
exchange-  for  California  cattle,  or  to  pay  one  dollar 
per  head  for  their  keeping.  .  .What  surprised  us  most^ 
after  the  representations  that  had  been  made,  was  the 
fine  pasturage  we  met  all  along  the  way,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Dalles,  where  we  had  been  led  to  believe 
the  cattle  could  not  subsist  at  all  during  the  winter." 
Applegate  gives  some  further  information,*  where 
he  tells  us  that  at  the  mission  they  received  one  fat 
bullock  of  Spanish  stock  for  two  poor  emigrant  oxen. 
Those  who  did  not  distinguish  the  difference  between 
Spanish  and  American  cattle  consented  willingly  to 
pay  this  price  for  fat  beef.  Without  ain^  expense  to  the 
miisiona^ea  they  had  in  the  spring  two  &t  American 
work-oxen  for  their  one  bullock.  The  natives  did 
better,  who  gave  a  fat  bullock  for  a  lean  heifer,  for 
breeding  purposes. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  the  mission,  the  emic^ra- 
tion  movL'd  toward  the  Coluuibia  ]{iver  witli  tlieir 
wacrons  and  stock.  Propositions  were  made  to  some 
nieinbers  of  the  eoinpany  to  reuiaiii  at  Waiilatpu, 
which  were  rejected  on  account  of  the  thieving  habits 
of  the  natives,  and  the  dithcalty  of  taking  care  of  their 
cattle  on  so  wide  .a  rani'o  as  the  Walla  Walla  Vallev, 
besides  the  general  desire  to  reach  tlieir  destination 
that  year.    But  at  Fort  \V  aiia  Walla,  a  portion  of 

^Tliis  manuscript  of  Mr  AppIegate^l  is  a  running  commentary  on  Mrs  Vic- 
tor's liin  r  i-j  tti<  I!'..-/,  llIliiiL'  nut  .sntiio  eh  qitrrs  m'Ihto  deficient  in  historic 
fact  aiiil  correctlug  others*,  while  in  the  mam  it  aitseuta  to  the  reconl  there 

fyxetL  of  Oregon  8  early  hiatory.  In  a  similar  manner  he  has  couuneuted  on 
rr  iy's  //w^ory  o/'Om/o/i  by  m<arginal  notes.  A  tliir'l  firnircf  of  iiif-n  in  ition 
furnished  by  thia  most  cl.issical  writer  of  Ortgou's  pioneers  is  a  collection  of 
letters  on  historical  subjects,  llic  elegance  of  diction  and  aooancy  (tf  atate- 
ment  render  these  contributions  of  the  highest  value. 
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tlieni  being  still  in  doubt  from  the  representations 
made  to  them  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Wciy,  finally 
a^eed  with  McKinlay  to  leave  their  cattle  with  him 
and  take  orders  on  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  for 
the  same  number  and  description  of  California  cattle 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Among  those  making  this 
arrangement  was  Jesse  Applegate,*^  who  with  Waldo 
owned  more  stock  than  any  other  two  men  in  the 
einigration.^^  Waldo  proceeded  with  the  main  body 
to  the  Dalles  by  land,  while  Burnett,  Beadle,  McClane, 
the  Applegates,  and  others,  seventy-one  in  all,  decided 
to  take  the  advi(  e  of  Whitman  and  descend  the  Colum- 
bia in  boats.  Whitman  accompanied  them  to  bring 
home  his  wife,  who  was  still  at  the  Dalles,  where  she 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the  Gamisea 
Bomett  had  a  Hudson's  Bay  boat  and  an  Indian 
pilots  Beagle,  who  was  with  him,  was  steersman. 
He  was  a  good  hoatman,  and  familiar  with  the  rapids 
of  tlie  Ohio  at  Louisville;  but  those  compared  to  the 
rujjids  of  the  Columbia  were  insignificant,  and  l^urnett 
relates  that  Betigle's  cheeks  often  paled,  thougli  lie 
obeyed  the  intrepid  Indian  pilot  imphcitly.*^  This 
party  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Dalles. 

^ Frimoni's  Erjdor,  Ex.t}M.  QvAy  «ay8  Applegate  sold  or  mortgaged 
fits  cattle  to  get  supplies  St  Walla  Walla.  MhL  Or.,  422.  But  Burnett  deniee 
thu,  and  says  it  was  an  <.  \i:haii)4i.',  or  one  dollar  a  head  for  herding  them;  and 
that  when  Applegat«  arrivKl  at  Vaucouver,  McLouuldin  protested  a^^aiiist 
Apple>^to  makiog  euob  a  Ixu-gam  to  hia  injury,  and  not  only  gaTe  him  hie 
Auierican  cattle  batik  bat  refused  compeneation  for  the  care  they  receiTed 
donuM  the  winter. 

"fliimetfV  ReeotketWM,  MS.,  i.  974-5.  Concerning  thia  matter,  Waldo 
himself  says:  '  I  atarteil  from  Missouri  with  108  hea<-l,  and  got  here  with  t8. 
They  were  worth  in  Missouri  $48  a  bead.'  Here,  liorses  were  worth  from  $7 
to  $10,  wlule  American  cattle  were  worth  §100,  Spanish,  Cnt'tqiia,  MS., 
JO. 

^  'On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  we  were  passing  down  a  terrible  rapid 
with  a  speed  almost  like  a  race-horse,  when  a  huge  rock  arose  above  the  water 
before  as»  a^^unst  which  the  swift  and  mighty  volume  ui  the  river  furiously 
daeht"!  in  vam,  and  then  sucblenly  turned  to  the  right,  almost  at  ri>;ht  angles. 
The  luiluxn  told  IJeagle  to  lioUl  the  bow  of  the  Ixxit  ilirectly  ttiwanls  the  rock 
a»  if  intending  t<»  ran  plumb  \\\)on  it,  while  tlie  rest  of  us  pullo»l  upc»n  our  txirs 
with  all  our  might,  .so  a.s  to  give  her  s^irh  a  velocity  as  not  to  be  nmch  ati'L-cted 
bv  the  surging  waves.  Tlie  IniUanhUxid  cool  and  motionless  in  the  1k)W,  ]>ad« 
<Ue  in  hand,  with  features  set  as  if  to  meet  immediate  death,  and  wlion  we 
Were  within  from  20  to  .>0  fi  of  that  trrriMe  rook,  as  quick  itliii  v-l  as 
thought  he  plunged  his  long  paddle- blade  iato  the  water  ou  tlie  leit  aide  of 
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The  Appl^^tc  company  being  in  less  nianap^ealJe 
canoes  constructed  by  thoniselves,  and  les.s  nkiliully 
handled,  were  not  so  fortunate,  one  of  their  boats 
overturning  in  the  rapids»  by  which  accident  a  son 
of  Jesse  Applegate  was  drowned,  a  son  of  Charles 
Applegate  crippled  for  life,  while  Misha,  a  son  of  Ldnd- 
sey  Applegate,  and  William  Doke  narrowly  escaped. 
C.  M.  Stringer  and  McClelland  were  also  drowned.^ 

The  main  part  of  the  immigration,  which  took  the 
land  route  to  the  Dalles,  met  with  no  other  obstacles 
than  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  two  principal  riv- 
ers in  their  course,  the  John  Day  and  Des  Uhutes, 
and  had  no  accidents.  To  be  the  Brst  to  reach  the 
Dalles,  the  terminus  of  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon 
for  1843,  was  an  honor  that  was  contended  for  by  the 
foremost  drivers,  and  I  find  is  claimed  by  both  Nine- 
veh Ford  and  Kaiser.** 

At  the  Dalles  the  immigrants  had  still  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  poition  of  their  journey  before 
them,  there  being  neither  a  road  over  the  rui;i;ed 
mountiiins  that  separated  them  front  the  Willanu  tte 
Valley,  nor  boats  in  whieh  to  embark  <iii  tuu  river. 
It  was  too  late  to  attempt  o])ening  a  wagon-road  inti) 
the  Wiilamt'tltj  \  ailev,  a  di.staiu  o  ot"  sixty  miles  of 
extremely  rough  country,  and  there  wi  re  few  facilities 
for  constructing  a  sufficient  nuuibor  oi"  boats  to  con- 
vey the  families  and  goods  to  their  destination. 

The  innniirration  of  184.'^  was  diil.  ix-ntly  situated 
from  any  company  that  had  preccJt  il,  or  any  that  fol- 

thf  bow,  and  witli  it  gave  a  sudden  wrench,  and  the  lH>at  in»tantly  turnu4 
upon  its<  geiitre  to  the  riglit,  anil  we  pajjsed  tliu  rock,  in  saiety.'  Jinnuft'ti 
Jir.rnUrelkmt  of    Piouct  r, 

^•^  A  member  of  Fn'iuont's  expedition,  wluch  was  in  tlic  rear  of  the  imnii* 
gration  all  the  w  ay  to  tito  l>alk>5,  returning  to  St  Jxmis  tho  same  season,  c;ir- 
ried  a  very  uiifav  oralile  report  of  tlui  ctmilition  of  the  innnigrants,  8  of 
whom  he  baid  liud  iH  risliovl  of  hardship.  JVtk^'  Ji'i'j.,  Ixv.  Ii43.  The  truth 
tra,«,  that  9  deatlin  oc<'iirn  d  on  tlie  ro^id,  if  we  count  tliat  of  WiUiaan  Day, 
V  h  i  tlicd  at  yaac(*n%  t  r;  l  liom  sickiif.Hs,  and  4  hy  drowning,  on<'  f»ut  of  evecy 
100 — and  none  of  these  of  wiiat  might  propi-rly  Ik:  ealle*!  hartUhips. 

•*Fortl  Bays.  '  My  wu;fotl  was  in  frotit  of  the  caravan  when  it  got  to  the 
Dallas.'  Kai.ser  wiys,  *  My  father's  team-  In  i  ike  the  K<'iged»rush  from  Green 
liiver  to  tho  Dallud.*  Jauieti  Athey  i4  cDUtcut  to  claim  tlie  second  or  third 
place  in.  the  van,  and  mya,  '  Mine  wag  the  second  or  third  team  to  drive  up 
to  the  DtiUefl/  Workahopt,  MS.,  1. 
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lowed  it  into  Oregon.  When  a  company  came  by  sea 
to  Fort  Vancouver,  or  a  small  party  overland  to  Walla 
Walla,  every  facility  for  continuing  their  journey  or 

prosecuting  their  designs  was  tendered  to  tiiein  b}'  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Wliitc's  party,  wIirIi  was 
only  a  |)ack~traiii,  arrived  uarly,  and  })roL'Lcdt'<l  direct 
to  tlio  scttlriiients  without  any  serious  hindcianee. 
liUt  here  Were  nearly  nine  hundred  people  with  their 
household  <roods  and  a  larcfe  lunnher  of  cattle  and 
horses.  It  was  impossible  to  nn  et  this  >vh(.K'  colony 
as  trucsts,  and  help  tlieni  to  their  destinations  with 
all  manner  of  courtesies  as  had  so  often  been  done  in 
regard  to  smaller  parties.  They  must  help  themselves, 
and  help  themselves  they  did. 

Going  into  tlie  jmie  forest  which  heautifu  s  the  ibot- 
hills  near  the  Dalles,  thev  felled  trees  and  made  rafts 
of  logs  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twenty  feet  long,  which  being  securely  lasheil  to 
gether,  the  wagons  were  taken  apart  and  with  thei\ 
loads  placed  upon  them.  Sometimes  one  covered 
wagon-bed  was  reserved  as  a  cabin  for  the  use  oi 
women  and  children.  A  child  was  born  in  one  of  these 
cabins  on  a  raft,^  between  the  Dalles  and  tlie  Cas- 
cades. Others  who  had  oome  from  Walla  Walla  by 
boats  kept  on  to  the  Cascades  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  left  their  wajjfons  and  stock  at  the  Dalles,  while 
tlu.  greater  uumher  drove  tlieir  cattle  down  the  ri\  er, 
swimming  them  to  the  north  side,  rnul  ferrying  them 
ba(  k  again  to  the  south  side  o}>|K)site  \  ancouver. 

On  arriving  at  the  Cascades  a  formidaUie  bar  to 
furtli<  r  progiess  was  discovered.  The  rafts  and  boats 
could  not  be  taken  over  the  rapids.  Two  w-eeks  were 
occupied  in  cutting  a  wagon-road  round  the  Casciides 
by  which  the  wagons  brought  down  on  rafts  could 
reach  tlie  lower  end  of  the  portage.  In  the  mean 
time  the  autumn  rains  had  set  in,  and  the  weather  in 
tlie  lieart  of  the  great  range  was  cold  and  wintry. 

The  few  immigrants  who  had  friends  or  relatives  in 

'^FonFsSoad'maken,  MS.,  15. 
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Oregon  had  received  some  assistance  at  the  Dalles. 
Rol^rt  Short€B8  met  the  Applegates  at  that  place 
with  a  canoe-load  of  provisions;  but  before  passing 
the  Cascades  portage  these  were  consumed  by  the 
party  of  seventy  who  had  made  the  voyage  from 
Walla  Walla  in  boats,  and  thev  were  iii  daimT  of 
Btarvatioii.  Thcr<'  were  no  means  of  transportation  at 
tlie  Cascades,  and  sUirving  or  not,  many  women  and 
children  were  eorupelled  to  wait  for  a  passage  iu  somo 
boat  from  below." 

James  Waters,  who  had  l>eeii  amoni^  th«^  caiT^T 
arrivals  at  the  s<'ttlcments,  became  alarmed  at  the 
failure  of  the  rear  to  come  up,  and  feeling  sure  that 
they  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  went  to  ^fc- 
liOUghlin,  to  whom  ho  represented  tlie  situation  of 
those  still  at  the  Cascades,  and  asked  for  credit  to 
obtain  provisions  for  their  relief.  Though  contraiy 
to  rule,  this  favor  was  accorded,  the  only  condition 
required  being  that  the  ]^rovisions  should  be  sold  to 
the  immigrants  at  Fort  Vancouver  prices,  and  that 
Waters  should  navigate  the  bateau  carrying  the  snp- 
pliea*'  This  timely  relief  rescued  main-  ]>eople  frOTi 
perishing  of  want  Ld  coR 

•'Ford  sava:  *I  had  a  coaaiu  that  brought  the  long-boat  of  the  P'ftfoci 
to  take  OS  down  the  river.    He  had  packed  acnMS  the  pUim  in  1842,  aoJ 

lu'ard  tliat  wert'  ('otniniz.  There  •were  ■women  bjhI  dindrcn  t!;.it  In  I  vo 
mode  ot  couYcyauce,  and  wurc  waiting  lor  some  ineauii  ot  getting  away,  au<l  I 
prevnled  on  my  connn  to  take  them.  They  were  etrangeni  to  me,  hat  u 
«1istrrs>.  .Ml  1  T  coiiM  8tand  it  l>ett«r  than  they  couM.'  Ford  fn  tun  if- 
cured  tunr  luuian  cauoi>s,  which  he  laahed  Bide  by  sidu,  and  taking  the  boanii 
of  five  wagon-l)c(Li,  nin  Ic  a  platform  over  them,  loading  on  it  the  mnning-gw 
an<l  utlu  ]•  goo(Ls,  antl  latthing  all  ilowii.  TIu  ii  setting  up  a  mast  in  the  iH-utro, 
with  a  wagoo-8heet  for  a  aail,  aud  witii  two  uativea  aud  two  white  nu  »  to 
aRsist  in  managing  the  craft,  not  only  sailed  down  to  Vanconvcr,  but  up  to 
Oregon  City,  wbero  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  November.  McL<»u^liliu  in<  t 
Ford  as  he  sti^pped  ashore  at  the  former  place  with  many  kindly  oomphiueo^ 
uiKin  his  enterprise,  lload-iimkvrn^  MS.,  1(>-19. 

^'Says  Applegate,  in  Viorn  Orn/on  I/iatonj,  MS.:  *  Tl»o  first  full  m«a 
tny  party  of  70  ba»l  for  three  weeks  wasont  of  the  lx>nnty  of  l>r  McLougUhu* 
dwpen^^e^l  by  Captain  Watenj,'  Concerning  the  eon<litiou8  put  upon  Watoi^ 
Burnett  remarks:  *Many  of  the  jiureluwers  never  paid,  but  contentc'l  them- 
solves  witli  abusing  the  doctor  .mil  the  captain,  accusing  thcni  of  wi«l»iui{  ^ 
ijpeculate  \\]H>n  the  neccs.sities  of  poor  emigrantji.  The  final  result  was  »  coa- 
Slderable  los^,  which  Dr  Mclyoughlin  and  Captain  Waters  divi.le.l  e<nully 
iKtMOen  them.'  Of  VVaters,  whose  title  of  cap!  i in  cnmc  from  his  having 
at  tlic  hiMul  of  one  of  the  emigrant  companies,  iiurnett  sjiys:  *  He  waa  a  fflO* 
excellent  man,  poaaeBaed  of  a  kind  hearty  trathfol  tongue^  and  patient  di^o* 
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A  small  party  nf  the  belated  immigrants  being 
wind-hound  behind  Capo  Horn  lor  a  nnmber  of  days 
— a  circumstance  that  frequently  happened  at  this 
part  of  the  river — were  in  danger  of  death  by  starva- 
tion, being  reduced  to  eatin^Mxnled  rawhide,  which  they 
had  M]>on  their  boat.  Ford  relates  that  a  Mr  Delaney 
had  a  box  of  hemp-seed  which  he  consumed.  Among 
them  was  an  immigrant  who  had  been  to  Vancouver 
and  returned  to  the  Cascadfs  to  the  assistance  of  his 
frienda  Hemembering  that  he  had  breakfasted  at  a 
certiiin  Spot  on  his  way  up  the  river,  he  searched  upon 
his  knees,  in  the  snow,  for  crumbs  that  might  lia\'e 
fallen,  weeping  bitterly,  and  expecting  to  perish.  But 
McLoughlin,  with  his  wonderful  care  and  watchful- 
ness over  everybody,  being  satisfied,  from  the  length 
of  time  the  party  had  been  out,  that  they  were  in 
distress,  sent  another  boat  with  provisions  to  look  for 
and  relieve  them,  which  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a 
tragic  termination  to  their  six  months'  journey.*^  A 
letter  in  the  Oregon  Spectator  of  January  21,  1847, 
written  by  one  of  tiie  immigrants  of  1843,  declares  that 
they  experienced  more  hardships  and  sufferings  in 
descending  from  the  Dalles  to  the  Willamette  than 
in  all  the  former  portion  of  their  ioumey^  and  that 
almost  in  sight  of  the  promised  land  many  were  saved 
from  perishing  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  the  timely  assistance  of  a  fellow- 
.  immigrant — presumably  Captain  Waters. 

It  iiiiglit  be  asked  why  help  was  not  rendered  by 
the  American  si'ttlers  in  tlie  Willamette  Vallcv,  and 
the  Metluxhst  M  is.sion.  In  justice  to  tlie  niissionari(\s, 
I  must  say  that  some  help  was  rendered,  but  it  appeal's 

uition;'  and  of  MeLoughlin,  that  'ho  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  noMo 
philanthropists  1  ever  ^w;  a  uuux  uf  superior  al>ility,  just  in  hia  dualings,  and 
a  faithful  Christian.'  Yet  the.se  wero  thu  inun  whom aoartatu  portion  of  the 
iinniigruuts  of  184.')  maligned aud  bated,  although  they  were  indebted  to  them 
♦or  Having  their  lives. 

^/'oni^f  Jtoaii  oKilcrft,  MS.,  24-5;  Letter  of  Lieut  Howiaon,  ia  Ewmf 
H'iM.  Or.,  MS.,  34S.  The  on!y  death  that  happened  at  the  Ctswules,  and  tho 
ninth  on  the  road,  was  of  a  uegio  woman,  a  servant  of  Mrs  Burnett,  who 
was  droMmed  by  stepping  on  tho  edge  of  a  canoe  which  sheered  from  under 
her,  when  ahe  fell  into  the  hver  and  disappeared,  i^ord,  Mii.,  21* 
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to  have  been  merely  the  sending  of  some  provisions 
to  personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  tlie  now-comers.  As  far  as 
the  settlers  were  concerned,  they  were  too  scattered, 
and  had  not  the  means  to  render  much  assistance,  which 
required  boats  as  well  as  provisions  in  large  (juantities. 
It  is  plain  tliat  the  greatest  sufferers  wcie  those  who 
were  prevailed  upon  by  Whitman  and  McKinlay  to 
leave  cattle  and  wagons  ut  Walla  Walla.  No  lives 
were  lost  among  those  who  took  the  land  route,**  and 
those  who  had  cattle  had  always  something  to  eat 

Though  the  main  immigration  came  down  from  the 
Dalles  in  boats,  parties  of  horsemen  accompanied  the 
cattle-drivers  on  shore.  One  party,  consisting  of  M.  M. 
McCarver,  James  Chase,  the  two  Doughertys,  and  a 
dozen  others,  took  Daniel  Lee's  cattle  trail  over  the 
Cascade  Mountains  into  the  Willamette  Valley,  The 
immigrants  all  along  this  portion  of  the  route,  whether 
in  boats  or  ashore,  were  much  annoyed  by  the  natives, 
who  stole  the  cattle,  or  who  came  in  large  numbers, 
and  when  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  was  required, 
would  refuse  to  give  it  unless  all  were  employed  and 
paid,  which  was  only  another  form  of  robbery.  Bur- 
nett mentions  one  chief  who  spoke  English  very  well, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  with  a  pair 
of  fine  shoes.  With  absolute  authoritv  lie  commanded 
his  thirty-five  subordinates  to  do  no  work  unless  all 
were  engaged.  This  was  the  practical  working  of  the 
head-(^]iief  system  of  Elijah  White  turned  against  the 
Americans. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  travellers  ar- 
rived, the  last  of  Xuvember,  with  the  ditiiculty  of 
sh(  Itering  so  many  in  a  iiuw  country,  reii<U'icd  it  im- 
practicable for  thn  majority  to  select  land  for  a  set- 
tlfMn(^?it  h<  lnrc  spring.  Those  who  liad  nutans  l>ouglit 
the  necessaries  of  life  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compauy ; 

**  *  Dr  Tolmte  naed  to  say  that  we  could  go  anywhere  with  a  wa^oa  that 
they  cottUl  with  a  pack-hone.'  Sgiveater's  Otymyta^  MS.,  13. 
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those  who  had  nothing  left,  and  who  could  find  em- 
ployment, went  to  work.  Many  ruiniiincd  at  Oretron 
City,  where  a  proof  of  their  uncoiujiu  iable  viji^or  of 
brain  as  well  as  muscle  was  allurdefl  l»y  the  founding 
of  a  circulatiiHj'  library  from  the  boo which  had  been 
br<  >UL;  lit  across  tl :  •  ]  )]ains,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
giv'i'ii  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Waldo  drove  his  cattle  up  into  the  hills  south-east 
of  Salem  which  bear  his  name,  and  made  a  settlement 
without  delay.  Kaiser  wintered  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Willamette  opposite  the  old  mission ;  but  in  the 
spring  selected  a  claim  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Salt  in. 
The  Fords  and  Xesmith,  aftrr  remaining  a  short  time 
at  Oregon  City,  settled  at  that  portion  of  the  Yaniliill 
district  which  constitutes  the  present  county  at  Polk.** 
McClanc  settled  in  Salem  and  bought  the  mission  mills 
at  that  place;  Howell  on  a  plain  near  Salem,  which 
is  now  known  as  Howell's  Prairie,  The  Applegates 
wintered  at  the  old  mission,  Jesse  Aj^plegate  being 
employed  in  surveying  both  at  Salem  and  Oregon  City. 
In  the  sibl  ing  the  three  brothers  opened  farms  in  Yam- 
hill district,  near  the  present  site  of  Dallas.^  Atliey 

*  The  Forila  were  originally  from  North  Carolina,  where  Nineveh  Fonl, 
author  of  tlu:  Hod'f ■iiit'ki  is,  MS.,  was  bom  July  15,  1815.  They  emigrated  to 
Missouri  iu  161U,  but  taking  tlie  prevalent  Oregon  fever,  joined  Burnett  it  com- 

"  Some  of  tlio  ymnvLvr  mf»inl»ersof  the  Appl«*L'ato  family  loner  resided  in  the 
Willamette  V;dlcy;  but  the  thiiu  elder  oueii  ni;ulu  their  homeH  in  southern 
Oregon;  Jesse  and  Charles  in  the  UnjjHjua  Valley,  where  th<^  settUd  in 
lsj">,  and  Liiuls.  y  iu  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  to  which  he  removed  in  1S51>, 
and  t»evcral  oi  tbeir  chdibrtju  iu  the  Klauiatii  Valley.  The  Applegates  were 
from  Kentucky,  where  Jeaiemw  bom  in  1811.  The  family  removed  to  Missouri 
in  l8*--!2,  wbinj  Ji-^^so  waa  a  yrotetj^  aiul  of  K<lmund  Ritt  s,  v  hoso  voice 

iu  congress  was  ever  against  tlie  project  ul  ■-I'tilmg  Oregon  hoiji  the  western 
•tates.  There  is  %  flattering  ami  kindly  ti  il>ute  to  Jesse  Ajjplegato  in  the 
Or.  PioMtr  Aitsoc.,  Trnn^>,  IST.',  Gl,  by  J.  \V.  Xt  siuith,  in  which  he  sayj: 
•No  man  did  more  upon  the  route  to  aid  the  destitute  ami  encourage  the  weak. ' 
*Ae  a  frontiersman,  in  courage,  sagacity,  and  natural  intelligence  he  is  the 
equal  <>f  DaniL-l  Boone.  In  culture  an<l  experience,  ho  is  the  superior  of  half 
the  living  statesmen  of  our  laud.'  /J.,  35-4>;  H.  F.  Pmt,  Sept.  13, 1677;  A  sld'tttd 
Tidinff9tJtaM  27,  1879.  Mrs  Jesse  Applegates  maiden  name  was  Cynthia 
Parker,  her  father  beinj^  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  a  Mississij.|)i  llat!»<>.itnian, 
Ue  was  four  times  married,  and  Cvuthia  was  the  daughter  of  his  secuud  wife, 
bjr  whom  he  had  eight  children,  tm  boys  but  this  one.  Mrs  Fisrker's  mdiden 
name  was  Yount,  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ib  sct  iit,  and  Mrs  Ai>plc;,'ato  was 
brought  up  by  the  Yonnts.  One  of  tbi3  familv  came  to  California  at  a  period 
earlier  Uuui  the  advent    Captain  Sntteri  and  settled  at  Nax>a,  where  he  had 
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was  employed  on  the  flouring  mill  of  the  milling  com- 
pany at  Oregon  City,  and  finally  built  a  house  and 
engaged  in  me  manufacture  of  ^Bimiture^  being  by 
trade  a  cabinet-maker.** 


viser;  but  he  held  to  the  missionaries,  as  I  have  else- 
where related,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  became  chancellor  to  the  king, 
whom  he  left  for  the  gold-fields  of  California  in  1849.** 


a  large  establishment  and  mill,  witli  hundreds  of  latliaii  servants.  Ain'ther 
W'a3  a  wealthy  fanner  in  Mks-otiri  at  the  time  of  Mrs  Applegute's  niat  JUi:  . 
After  a  long  and  useful  life,  bIu'  iliol  at  Ikt  rc-iili  ti.  '-  in  t'iii|M|;ia  V  iIl'  V,  ia 
tlie  spring  of  1881.  Apple<j'Ur*s  t'orreitpfmiit  urt,  M.S.,  30.  Luul-^-y  Applegata 
was  bora  in  Henry  C*«mnty,  Kentucky,  ia  ISttS.  Afterward  his  lathe  r,  David 
Applegate,  aeohliorof  the  revolution,  emigrated  to  Mi-<^<niri.  w^k  he  settled 
near  Ht  Louis,  then  a  small  French  town,  an<l  where  Lin<ls«;y  htui  few  educa< 
tional  advantages.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  home  to  join  Ashley  in  hit 
rx|)ciHtinn  tn  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  part  of  AshU  y  '.«  co!i)pany  a-^cenddl 
the  Mi<i8ouri  ta  boats;  the  rest  proeeeded  ovcrlaml.  Young  Applegate  l»elonged 
to  the  river  <letaehment,  wliicn  w  ai  ittacked  by  the  Arickarees,  lU  feated,  and 
driven  Iwck  t^)  ('<  imcil  Bluffs.  F;illin;4  ill  at  tlrix  place,  he  was  smt  bark  with 
the  wouutled  to  -"St  Louw.  He  aiUirwanl  worked  in  the  lea<i-u»iuci*  of  Illinoiii, 
and  Bcr\-ed  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  UeWMtnarried  in  to  Miss  Eliza- 
Iteth  Miller  of  Cole  fount y,  Mi'<«nnri,  and  removed  soon  nff<  r  to  tli'-  sontli- 
Western  part  of  the  state,  whon- Ik-  Iiuilt  the  lirst  gri«t-niill  crt  .  t.  il  iu  tlut 
portion  of  Muwouri,  and  where  ]iv  resided  till  Mrs  Apph.-gate  was  a 

woman  of  superior  character  and  abdities;  she  diu<l  at  her  liouie  m  Asldand 
in  the  spring  of  1SS2.  Jfwl''*OTirilk  SciUincl,  Ju\y  30,  1870;  AjJihiin/,  Or.,  'J'iff{u>/<, 
Aug.  8,  1879.  Cliarles  Applegate  was  two  years  the  senior  of  l^indsey.  In 
1829  he  married  Miss  Mclinda  Miller,  and  with  her  and  several  chddren 
emigrated  to  Oregon.  He  is  descriljcd  as  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  det-.'r- 
mined  will,  and  charitable  disposition.  He  also  pos8<  s-c.l  i  t)n>)i<lerablo 
natural  ability  aa  a  writer,  having  published  several  tales  of  frontier  life.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Douglas  County,  in  August  1870;  respected  by  all  who 
knewhitn.  SulrmiittUr^fnirii,  Atig.  15,  1879;  Ifosfhtini  We^  Sfnr,  Aug.  15,  1870. 

"Atlicy  gives  an  inti-resting  account  iu  a  brief  dictation  iu  a  ntauu- 
script  called  IVorknhnp.'i,  of  the  introduction  of  fumitiire  in  0re);on,  and  other 
matters.  Husays:  '  At  first  I  matlo  break  fast- tables,  beilste^ds,  chairs,  and 
all  articlea  of  oommcoi  furniture.  X  had  a  tnnung-lathe  which  X  ituide  mya«lf, 
probably  the  first  one  on  the  Fadfie  coast.  Bnt  I  could  not  fpet  enough  to 
do  to  p.iy  IU'-.  Tliey  Went  to  8hii)ping  old  furniture  in  here  fnun  the  east. 
Captain  Wui  K.  Kiiborn  of  the  brig  Htury  brought  a  cargo  of  it  ao  nearly 
in  pieces  that  I  charged  him  more  for  mending  it  up  than  it  coet.  It  was 
second-hand  furniture,  stoves,  an-1  t  \  crything.  It  \va>i  ju>t  likf  coiahig  money 
to  a«ll  that  otf.  ^tovea  sold  for  Hfio  and  800.  lb  wa«  a  venture  from  Nev- 
Imryport.  I  afterward  did  some  turning  in  iron.  I  bought  a  vAnaA  from  a 
school-teacher  at  Vancouver,  nia  h'  a  lathe,  and  um  iI  it  for  tiiruing  iron.  That 
was  not  till  1847,  and  was  nuthiug  more  than  tinkering  and  making  such 
things  aa  I  wanted  for  my  own  use.*  Athey  was  bom  m  Virginia  in  1816t 
He  took  up  a  claim  on  the  Tualatin  Ttivcr  in  IS.'I,  and  cltan  d  it,  Inii  <lid  not 
succeed  at  farming,  and  sold  it  after  a  few  years  for  $1,8U0.  He  afterward 
ttngagQ<l  in  building  a  small  steamer. 


JJoitolulm  PofyaaiaHj  Doc  27,  1845;  Camp-Jirt  OnOSoM,  MS.,  18. 
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ITie  Garrisons  found  farms  in  the  Tualatin  plainSi  now 
Washington  County,**  Burnett  and  Carver  took 
a  piece  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  not  far  above  the  head  of  Sauvd  Island,  and 
laid  out  a  town  which  they  named  linnton,  after 
Senator  Xann;*^  but  as  no  one  came  to  purchase  lots, 
after  having  cut  out  a  road  fiDm  the  river  to  the 
Tualatin  plains,  they  removed  in  the  spring  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Hillsboro,  and  opened 
farms  near  the  Garrisons.*"  Shively  settled  on  a 
claim  above  the  old  fort  of  Astoria,  which  together 
with  the  claim  of  Colonel  John  McClure,  before  men- 
tioned, became  afterward  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Astoria.  Lovejoy  remained  at  Oregon  City,  em- 
ployed by  jVIcLouglilin  as  an  agent  to  do  business 
between  the  Americans  and  himself,  until  he  became 
a  part  owner  in  the  land  where  Portland  now  stands, 
and  where  he  with  F.  W.  Pettygrove  laid  off  that 
town.*^ 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  irtjw 
colonists,  it  was  one  of  drstltution.  In  subduing  a 
wilderness  without  reserved  supplies  there  is  oftun  a 


Jrwjuph  Garrison  at  the  Dalles  Jan.  17,  1884,  aged  71  years,  F. 
A  ltd,  Jml  18,  1884.  See  alM  PomHtutd  Foe,  Ckrktian  AdxtneaJbt^  April  9, 
1874. 

^  liucharian  in  a  Hj>eoch  rcmarke*!  that  the  citizens  of  Oregon  wonld  dcucrvo 
the  hrati'l  of  inj^ratituilc  if  they  did  n*^  name  tin  ir  \\v\%  city  thu  City  of  Linn. 
Cmtj.  iilJ'i'^  lh43^,  liTO.  There  were  two  att«nipta  to  show  gratitude  in 
thiii  way  which  failed;  hat  the  county  of  Linn,  one  of  the  finest  lu  the  8tat«.% 
pwrpctuatc's  hi»  nauio,  D^uttf*  J  list.  Or.,  M.S.,  77. 

*'MK';irvcr  was  bc»m  in  Kentucky,  Init  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  laid 
off  the  town  of  Burlin||ton,  from  which  he  ctnip'ated.  Burlington  i.s  now  a 
city,  while  Linntua  is  unknown.  Long  afterward  lie  laul  out  thu  town  of 
Taconia,  in  Washington.  Burnett  waa  iMirn  in  Teiuie»«ee  iu  1807,  renioving 
to  Mt-fsoiiri  whim  tx'U  years  of  SigQ.  Hia  wife  wa»  Mi«8  Harriot  Roxers, 
bonk  I  I  \V  il  <>  t.  iiivX  niarrieil  in  Hiu-ileinan  Co.,  Tenn.  Por  InogmphiMOl  the 
Bomett  iauiJy,  sko  JifcoUectioHs  q/'  a  PioMter, 

Lovcjoy  was  Iwm  in  Bo.<ton  in  1811.  He  went  to  Muwoari  in  1840,  and 
resitted  at  Sparta,  Buelian;iu  County;  but  lo»in]^  his  hi  alfli  by  the  malaria  of 
t'le  IkiiMoui-i  bottoin^lauila,  jresolved  to  joiu  Whites  uuiigration  in  1842,  aa 
we  kuow.  In  the  winter  of  1843  he  acoeutod  from  a  man  named  Overton  a 
1  1  I,  t;.'i*e«t  in  the  jirrstciit  siti,*  <if  Portland,  I'tttyj^rov*  loivHif*  the  other 
luiit.  The  town  vras  laid  off,  auil  a  road  opened  to  Tualutin  ttlaius  in  184o. 
Lovejo^-  wad  prominent  in  uie  early  albirs  of  the  country,  uut  became  of 
feeble  mtcUcct  before  bis  death,  whioh  oocunod  ia  the  antunm  of  18812. 
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near  ap[)roacli  in  starvation  for  a  year  or  two.  Here 
wer<'  iiiaiiy  piTsoTis  ex|»ectiiiL(  to  live  l>y  a^-rirukuro 
wiio  had  iiL'itlier  seed  nor  lanniiii^  iiiipleiiieiits  with 
which  to  begin.  "Xranyhad  large  families,  and  how  to 
feed  them  was  a  question  wliieh  interested  not  only 
the  imnii<:^rants  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any. 
McLouglilin  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  situa^ 
tion.  With  feelings  inimical  to  the  great  corporation, 
these  men  would  never  sec  their  children  starve  while 
there  was  plenty  within  tlio  walls  of  the  company's 
storehouses.  Both  his  heart  and  his  reason  pointed 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  Immediate  necessities 
nmst  be  relieved,  and  they  must  be  encour^ed  to 
begin  at  once  their  only  road  to  self-su])i)<)rt,  the 
opening  of  farms.  Accordingly,  without  wait;  to 
be  asked,  he  proposed  both  these  remedies  for  the 
threatening  disaster.  He  offered  credit  to  the  desti- 
tute, furnishing  them  what  was  absolutely  required 
for  the  present,  and  seed  and  farm-tools  with  which 
to  begin  their  plantations.  Thus  he  not  only  dis- 
armed, to  a  great  extent,  the  antagonism  of  the  west- 
ern men,  but  made  himself  defender  against  the 
arrogance  of  the  missionaries  by  excelling  them  in 
kindness  toward  their  own  countrymen,^  establish- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  balance  of  power  between 
British  and  American,  and  between  old  and  new 
colonists.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  timely  help  the  privations  of 
the  immigrants  were  great.  Burnett  has  'stated  that 
during  the  first  two  years  his  family  were  often  with- 
out meat  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  without 
bread,  while  occasionally  both  were  wanting  at  tlie 
same  time.    Milk  and  potatoes,  with  butter,  made  a 

**'Say>i  "Walilo,  in  his  CriiiqucA,  MS.,  15,  IG:  'Jason  Loo  played  the  devil 
up  at  tho  Dalles.  Ho  said  the  Mi^sioti  hud  always  ruled  the  country,  aud  if 
there  were  any  persons  in  the  iniuui^ratiou  who  did  not  like  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Mission,  they  might  Hnd  a  country  elsewhere  to  go  to.  It  got  all  over  the 
country,  of  course,  very  quickly.  That  made  war  with  the  missionaries  at 
once.  We  cafme  here  pretty  independent  fellows,  and  did  uot  ask  many 
favors.'  See  also  Whitens  Ten  JV'nw  in  O/-.,  ^.ir?. 

*^  McLoughtma  PriwMte  J'apcr»t  MH.,  adaer.,  10-12 
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satisfying  diet,  though  it  happened  more  than  once 
that  even  these  were  absent 

Game  was  scarce  and  poor.  In  the  winter  wild 
fowl  weru  nunieruus,  but  the  lakes  and  l)ay<)us  to 
which  they  resorted  were  distant  and  difHcult  oi' 
proach,  and  the  settleis  soon  learned  not  to  dej)eiid 
on  either  wild  ijauie  or  wild  fruit.  Had  they  given 
their  time  to  procuring  these  supplies,  they  could  have 
done  nothing  else.  The  sudden  accession  of  popula- 
tion had  raised  the  price  of  tiour  to  four  ecnts  a 
pound,  pork  to  ten  cents,  and  other  articles  in  pro- 
portion.^ Indeed,  so  hard  was  it  to  get  enough  to 
eat,  witlK>ut  going  hopelessly  into  debt,  that  an  In- 
dian who  had  come  to  Applegate's  house  to  beg  was 
moved  with  pity  to  divide  his  own  slender  store  of 
dried  venison  with  the  hungry  children. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  l^ere  was  the  same  desti- 
tution. Fortunate  was  the  man  who  possessed  a  suit 
of  dressed  buckskin,  for  when  the  homespun  suits  which 
left  Missouri  were  worn  out>  there  were  no  others 
to  take  their  place.  The  women  made  dresses  out  of 
wagon-covers,  and  some  wore  skin  clothing  like  the 
men.  Moccasins  took  the  place  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Happy  was  he  who  had  an  order  on  either  of  the 
three  merchants  at  Oregon  Cit\ ,  l^rniatinger,  Aber- 
nethy,  or  Pettygrove,  although  when  it  was  presented 
the  dearth  of  goods  at  the  American  sstores  often 
obliged  him  to  take  sometliinij^  he  did  not  want  ior 
the  thing  that  he  needed,^^  the  usual  demand  having 
exhausted  the  stock  in  these  places. 

The  eireulatuig  medium  of  the  country  as  estab- 
lished by  the  fur  company,  being  either  furs  or  wheat, 
was  a  serious  inconvenience.^"  The  custom  of  the  set- 
tlers was  to  deposit  with  the  merchants  a  quantity 
of  wheat,  wliich  represented  so  many  dollars  to  their 
credit    Orders  on  the  merchants  then  became  the 

••^Sfc*'  /Iff;.,  ixT.  187,  m 

•»  Ne^mith,  in  Camp/re  Oratiom,  Ma,  12j  UtCkMt*»  FirU  WofflM  Train, 
IIS.,  7;  Waldo'*  Critiqma,  M.S.,  passim. 
TolnOea  Puget  Sound,  MS.,  14. 
BXflT.  Ob.,  VOLi  L  S7 
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medium  of  payment  fnr  labor  or  property.  Should 
the  iiiercliaiit's  stock  be  low,  the  liolder  of  the  order 
cither  took  what  he  coukl  get,  or  else  waited.  None 
but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  kept  an  agsortnient 
of  general  merchandise.  The  vessels  from  Boston 
and  New  York  were  freighted  with  goods  of  one  or 
two  classes,  while  from  the  Islands  only  a  few  articles 
could  be  obtained  There  were  silly  fanatics — self- 
sacrificing  patriots,  they  imagined  themseh'es — who, 
to  encourage  American  and  discourage  British  trade, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  company,  and 
these  were  put  to  severe  tests.  Sometimes  it  was 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  or  salt  they  had  to  do  without ;  and 
again  not  a  yard  of  cotton  goods  or  a  half-dozen 
cups  and  sauceTs  could  be  obtained  This  being  the 
condition  of  the  market  in  Oregon  City,  if  a  man 
required  a  certain  article  he  must  take  furs  or  wheat 
to  Vancouver,  or  he  must  ask  credit  at  that  place  till 
a  crop  could  be  raised.  But  if  a  stock  of  the  current 
year  was  already  exhausted,  the  rules  of  the  company 
did  not  allow  of  opening  the  next  year's  stock  before 
the  arrival  of  the  annual  sup[)lies,  lest  by  the  loss  of 
a  vessel  there  should  be  a  dearth  in  the  country  for  a 
long  period  The  wants  of  the  immig^tion  of  1843 
produced  the  effect  of  a  vessel's  loss  on  the  company's 
stores,  hy  exhausting  the  goods  on  hand.** 

Why  it  was  that  none  of  the  immigrants  foresaw 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  to  be  [)laced, 
is  a  question  that  has  never  been  answered.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  it.  None  of 
them  realized  the  distance  of  the  Willamette  Yallev 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  Edwards  wrote 
to  Bacon,  many  imagined  that  all  they  had  to  do  after 
reaching  Snake  Kiver  was  to  embark  upon  its  waters 
and  float  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.^  In- 

>TcLnii^lil'.M  li  id  it  in  his  powt-r  to  tlcpart  from  the  coinpanv'a  rule,  and 
rcnily  dui  mo.  Ki»ocrt.s,  in  liiis  TniyftevH  Lij'e,  MS.,  33-(i,  ;^iv.-.s  a  broail  sketch 
of  till- (l<K-tor  s  nuuinerof  dealing  Mith  and  yielding  to  tho  American  scttlen, 
forM-hiiii  I  liavc not rooMi  h.  rr .   He WM moce oftou OTWTiiied  than. othttrwite. 
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stead  of  this,  they  founrl  a  stream  iiii[)i  a(*tical)le  for 
navigation,  and  bonli  ird  with  sand,  rocks,  and  arte- 
niisia  for  liuinhcds  of  miles.  It  Avas  owinjr  to  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  their  appointments  tliat 
they  accomplished  the  journey  to  the  Columbia  ia 
Buch  good  time  and  with  so  little  losti.^' 

From  tlie  repeated  statements  made  in  congress 
of  the  facilities  for  commerco  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  of  the  actual  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  had  formed  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  amount  of  productions,  and  the  general 
capacity  of  the  country.  For  the  rest,  they  were 
idealisis,  *men  of  destiny  '  they  had  been  called,  who 
had  the  same  faith  that  all  would  be  right  with 
thero  in  Oregon  which  the  religionist  feels  that  he 
will  wake  in  heaven  when  he  sleeps  in  death.  Or,  if 
all  was  not  right,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  British 
fur  company;  in  which  case  they  would  })ull  ilown 
Vancouver  about  the  ears  of  its  venerable  tactor  and 
lielp  themselves. 

The  state  of  disap}K>intment  and  dix-ontent  v*'lii(  h 
followed  the  first  introduction  to  tin-  n<  \v  life  was 
after  all  not  long.  When  spring  caniu  witli  sunny 
skies  antl  balmy  air,  they  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the 
winter,  and  yielded  contendedly  to  the  witchery  of 
fresh  scenes  and  the  pleasure  of  new  !»•  winnings.  By 
autumn  they  were  settled,  and  had  already  become 
well  incorporated  witii  the  old  colony,^ 

Some  mention  should  bo  made  in  this  place  of  the 
second  expedition  of  Fremont,  which  though  it  had 

**Tt  without  doubt  just  to  T>r  VTIiitman  to  nay  that  in  the  matter  of 
inaistuig  upou  their  keeuiug  iu  iiiotiou  auU  accoiuplinhiug  «oiiie  ilintance  each 
day,  they  were  indebtca  for  their  success.  He  knew  the  weary  miles  before 
them,  aud  war&Ml  them  oonitfttitly  to  traveL  Ajmleijatet  in  Overland  Monlhljf, 
L  127. 

••In  writiiig  this  chapter,  I  have  been  oftoti  gui«lcil  by  Bumett*s  Rftolke- 
tiow  of 'T  Ptn,,,  .  ,-.  New  Vork,  1S8<),  chidly  In'oausc  he  kept  a  journal  ot  his 
traveU  and  hit»  early  life  in  Oregon.  The  bot^k  uhoumU  in  iuciiieiits  toi«l  iu  a 
natnral  manner.  It  contains,  besides,  nnmerouH  {lea  pictures  of  other  pioneers, 
M'ith  which  these  pages  will  be  from  time  to  time  illuatitttedy  and  Vtlnable 
temarks  on  early  govemmeut  afiaixa 


4S0  THE  IMMIGRA.TIOH  OF  1843. 

nothing  to  do  with  the  emigration  raovrment  of  1843, 
was  an  incident  of  it.  The  ex|>«'diti()ii  left  the  Mis- 
souri iii\  ('r,  iioar  the  jinietioii  of  the  Kansas,  on  the 
20th  of  ^Fay,  travi  llini^  just  behind  the  emigrants  as 
far  as  Soda  Springs  at  the  ( ireat  Bend  of  Bear  River, 
where  thi'v  turned  off  to  Salt  J.ake.  Having  made  a 
hasty  visit  to  that  inland  sea/'  they  returned  to  the 
eiiiii^rant  road,  wliich  they  followed  to  the  Dalles,^ 
arriving  there  on  the  4th  of  November.  There  Fre- 
mont left  his  men  and  aniuials,  and  took  a  canoe  to 
Ff)rt  Vancouver  to  puivliase  supjdies  for  his  cxpcdi- 
tie)n  to  California,  which  were  furnished  him  <»n  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  the  company  S(  nding  the 
goods  to  tli(^  Dalles  in  tlieir  own  boats.  The  emi- 
grants ridicule  Fremont's  sobriquet  of  *  Pathlinder.' ^ 
The  naturalist  Audubon  was  skirting  the  eastern 
base  of  tlie  ]voeky  Mountains  in  the  sunnner  of  1843, 
in  ])ursuit  of  his  favorite  study  of  ornitholo'^y ;  and 
mention  is  made  of  a  German  botanist  named  l^uders, 
whom  Fremont  met  on  the  Columlna,  at  a  little  bay 
below  the  Cascades,  which  was  called  after  him  len- 
ders' Bav.  The  t<»ils  and  danoers  of  this  class  of  men 
occupy  l)ut  little  syiace  in  history,  yet  are  none  the  loss 
Woi  tliy  of  mention  that  they  are  not  perlbi  ined  for  i^ain 
or  political  preferment.    If  it  is  a  brave  deed  to  dare 

*' Tlie  following  abswnl  report  appeared  in  iht-  Sf  Lo>i!.'<  Oint  ff*'-  'On  the 
nUh  of  Sopteml>er  they  »urveye«l  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  supposed  to  empty  into 
tlif  Pacilic,  and  computed  its  length  to  be  280  milea,  and  its  Ureadth  100/ 

V  /.•.  ./..  Ixv.  243. 

•^Wahlo  i  CrU  f/ue/f,  MS.,  17;  Emns'  Hist.  Or.,  MS.,  273.  According  to 
Nesinith,  J.  G.  Campbell,  RaiLsoin  Clark,  Chapman,  and  Major  William  ('il- 
])iu  trav(-lled  with  Fn'nionts  compMjy.  Or,  Piomer  Auoc,  Tr€m$,,  lS7d, 
55-0;  Fir  months  lUpt.  Erylor.  Ex.,  107. 

^  This  feeling  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  Nesmith's  Adtlrcsa 
ia  Or.  Pioneer  Attmc^  Trans. ^  ib75,  tiO:  '  In  the  oautem  states  I  have  often  been 
asked  how  long  it  was  after  FWmont  disefnrered  Oregon  Uiat  I  emigrated  there. 
It  ia  true  that  in  the  year  Fn'niont,  tlu  n  a  li»(it<iiant  in  tlie  fni.;iiu't  r 

corps,  did  cross  the  plaiust  and  brought  his  party  to  the  Dalles  in  the  rear  of 
onr  emigration.  His  oulAt  containM  all  tiie  oonvenienoes  and  Ivxnries  that 
a  governtiuiit  apyimjit  i.ition  could  procure,  while  he  "  rnuglK-iI  it  "  in  a  <  ovt  l  i'd 
Ciu  riiige,  siirrouutled  by  servants  paid  from  the  public  pur»e.  He  returned  to 
the  Suites,  and  was  rewarded  w  itn  a  presiilcntial  nomination  as  the  "Path- 
fiii'l'  r."  The  path  he  fount!  Nv  as  thnt  matle  by  the  hardy  frrmtiersmon  who 
precfilcd  him  to  the  Pacific,  and  who  stood  by  their  rill^  and  held  the  country 
a^nst  ho.itile  Indians  and  Hritish  threats*  wxthont  goventment  aid  or  reoog* 
sitiott  until  1849f  when  the  iirst  gov«niin«int  troopa  cam*  ta  onr  xelieL' 
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the  perils  of  the  wilderness  for  these,  in  companies 
of  hundreds,  how  much  nobler  is  it  for  the  solitary 
student  of  sdence  to  risk  life  for  the  benefit  of  man* 
kindr 

••Of  the  imnagration  of  1843  many  have  pa.s?c(l  away.  John  Ford  died  in 
Salem  Oct  10, 1875,  M(ed  56.  Joha  Gill  Cauipbell  died  at  Oregon  City  Kov. 
21,  187'J,  a^ed  55.    He  wn  a  Fhiladelphiaa  by  birth,  and  married,  in  184G, 

"hiisa  Rotbuda  E.  Buck  of  Orcgtm  City.  John  Howell,  born  in  Teuneasee 
Dec  6,  1787,  died  Oct.  4,  184>9,  aged  82.  A  Olinger,  a  native  of  Ohio,  died 
near  Salem  Jan.  3,  1874,  aged  ThomM  Owens  died  Jan.  23,  1873,  at 
Piety  Hill  in  California.  He  was  born  in  Tazewell  C<iuiity,  Virginia,  Jan.  12, 
1808.  Ho  Bottled  first  in  Oregon  near  Astoria,  where  he  remained  10  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Koseburg.  His  age  was  65.  Stephen  Tarbox  M'as  I)om 
in  Maine  in  1812,  of  Iriih  parentage.  He  never  married.  Before  emigratiug 
to  Oregon  he  had  been  a  soldier  m  the  U.  S.  army  Tinder  Kearny  commann- 
iiig  the  lat  regt  of  tbaguuiiii  »t.itiouc'il  at  Leuveuw  orth.  He  died  Nov.  G, 
lS/8,  in  Benton  County,  Oregon,  aged  06.  William  Holmes  died  Sept.  18, 
l.S7*J,  at  his  home  in  On  grni  City,  at  the  ai,'e  of  75.  Jesse  Looney  died  Alareh 
2.'»,  18G9,  aged  88.  His  ht>uie  WiUi  in  M  ii  i<>)i  County,  where  his  children  still 
t«8ivle.  Daniel  Matheuey  died  near  Wlx  itlan<l,  Yaiuhill  County,  Febb  1, 1872, 
aged  79.  He  was  l>om  in  Virginia  Dec.  II,  17'.!3,  and  removed  successively 
to  Kentucky,  lu^liana,  and  Hlinois.  Ho  was  married  Dec.  19, 1819.  Heserveil 
in  the  war  of  1812,  receiving  his  discharge  at  the  vict<'i-y  of  New  Orleans. 
He  fmight  again  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  nnd*  r  <Ien<  r  il  Atkinson,  and  was 
elected  1st  lieutenant  of  a  oompany,  and  in  Ib'.id  again  eniuied  and  wua 
elected  detain  in  the  Mormon  war.  In  theimmigretiou  of  1843  he  m  as  one  of 
the  most  active,  explorinii  and  openiiii.'  the  road  from  Fort  Hall  to  the  Dalles, 
Heory  Mathejiey  was  married  in  Indiana  in  1828;  his  wite  died  in  June  1877, 
iht  hnaband  preceding  her.  David  T.  Lennox  was  bom  in  Kew  York  in 
1-^02,  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1810.  to  Illinois  in  1S2S,  to  Missouri  in  1837. 
H  J  was  among  tlic  foremost  men  ot  this  migration.  He  settled  on  the  Tualatin 
plains,  where  he  lived  many  yean,  filling  several  places  of  public  trnit.  He 
iiiv-d  at  tilt  home  of  his  scD<in«]aw,  Jolin  S.  Whit^  in  Umatilla  Connty,  Oct. 
19,  1874,  aged  nearly  73. 

Richanl  Uobaon  was  bom  in  England  in  Oct  1829,  and  was  liierefore 
under  the  age  of  10,  •which  entitled  him  to  be  enrolletl  as  abled>o«lit  <l  in  184;t. 
lie  emigrated  from  Liverpool  with  his  father's  famdy  in  January  1843»  with 
the  design  of  going  to  Oregon,  and  arrived  at  Vancouver  Nov.  17th  of  that 
year.  Hia  father,  John  Hobson,  located  on  Clatsop  pl  iins  in  .Tanuary  1844, 
where  the  family  stUl  reside.  KicHard  visited  Aimtralia,  and  returned  to 
Oregon  in  1859.  He  then  became  a  pilot  on  the  Colnmbia  River,  in  which 
bnstaess  he  rcmaiDed  until  his  death  in  1878,  at  the  a^e  of  4\K 

John  Holman  was  a  native  of  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  where  ho  was 
bom  Sept.  11,  1787.  In  Oct.  1810  he'marricd  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Dnvall. 
About  the  same  time  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  HillsWo.  In  1817  he 
cniigrat4^>d  to  Mi.Mlc  Tennessee,  and  r«»»ided  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  until 
182li,  when  he  reuu»ved  to  Clay  County,  Mi»Houri.  In  this  insalubrious 
climate  he  loist  his  wife  and  three  diildren,  and  in  1843  det> nnnitd  to  join 
the  emigration  to  Oregnti,  where  he  spout  tlie  decline  of  his  lite  m  tranquil 
happiness.  He  died  May  15,  lb(>4,  at  the  residence  of  his  >on,  1  >a.uiel  Hol- 
man of  McMinnville.    His  age  was  77  years. 

Charles  H.  Eaton,  born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1818,  removed 
with  hia  parents  to  P  i  aiding  County,  Ohio,  w  hen  a  boy,  whence  he  emi- 
grateil  to  Oregon  m  1S43.  In  1846  he  settled  in  the  I'nget  Sound  region, 
with  whose  history  his  own  ia  ideatifiad.  Ue  died  Dec.  10, 1876»  at  Yakima 
City,  aged  58 

WilBam  fowler,  with  the  other  two  of  that  name,  went  toOidtfcniiaia 
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The  iininiofration  by  sea  for  tlie  year  1843  amounted 
to  fourteen  pursoiis.  The  bark  Fama,  Captiiin  Nye, 
from  thu  llawaiian  Islands,  brought  Franris  W.  j*rt- 
tygrove,  wife  and  cliild,  Pliihp  Foster,  \s  itu  arid  four 
cluklren,  Peter  H.  Hatch,  wife  and  child,  and  Nathan 
P.  Mack.    These  all  settled  at  or  near  Oregon  City. 

F.  W.  PettvsTove  was  a  native  of  Calais,  Maine. 
He  came  to  Oregon  as  at^^ent  for  A.  G.  and  A.  W. 
Benson,  with  about  $15,000  worth  of  merchandise, 
suppo.sud  to  be  suited  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
established  himself  first  in  competition  with  tlic  Cu.sh- 
ings,  and  the  Methodist  Mission  wliich  opened  a  store 
at  Oregon  City  this  year,  and  later  competed  with  the 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  very  success- 
fully,^^ buying  beaver-skins,  and  erecting  a  wheat 

1S44,  and  settled  in  the  Napa  Valley.  He  was  lx>m  in  AllMuiy,  N.  Y.,  and 
«liud  at  the  resulenoe  ol  Jus  son,  Heaay,  »t  C>li<rtoga»  Calfornia,  Feb.  3> 

aged  86. 

T.  U.  Xaylor,  a  native  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  later  a  resi- 
(lout  of  Misaouri,  from  which  state  he  emigrated,  waa  horn  OcL  12,  1614. 
On  coming  to  Ore^n  he  settled  on  Tanlatm  plaiiM,  ailjr)iiiiiijr  the  land  claim 

on  which  For- >t  <  I n»ve  is  K'itii.iti  il,  \\  lu  i  o  he  livid  until  Ins  iltvith,  Dec.  5, 
1672,  at  the  age  ot  59.  Ho  waa  twice  married,  antl  the  father  of  18  children, 
13  of  whom  survive.  Hia  character  as  a  trne  man  gave  him  inflaenoe  in  the 
( 'ou^egational  church,  of  wliich  ho  was  a  (Karfin,  and  ma  le  hitn  a  tni-'tft'  of 
t'.jc  I'acific  Uidversity,  and  tUicctor  in  llic  &t;itc  agricultural  society,  ilu  was 
a  geiiornuH  Ropporter  of  all  worthy  public  iiuititutiona. 

Orris  Brown  wa."*  bnrii  in  Massaclni-  tts,  Sept.  4,  1800,  his  father  bc-ing 
the  lU'v.  (.'lark  Bruwa,  uiul  hi,^  inutliur,  Tal>itli,i  Brown,  faiuoua  in  the  hi  to:/ 
of  the  Pacific  University  of  Oregon.  His  i>;ir>  iit^  reniovcd  to  Marylan  l, 
where  hia  father  dieil,  and  liis  mother  emigrated  to  Missouri  with  herchildrca 
in  1821.  In  lH4r?,  being  then  married,  he  came  to  Oregon,  leaving  his  family, 
but  retumc«l  i:i  l  >U'»  with  a  BTnall  I'.u  ty  under  Whitu,  which  was  robl»od  o:i 
tlio  rood  by  the  Pawnees.  He  brought  back  to  Oregon  iu  It^  his  own 
family  and  his  mother's,  most  of  whom  settled  at  Forest  Grore.  Mr  Browa 
had  I'J  1  liili^K  II.    He  died  May  5,  1S74,  age«l  74. 

Daniel  Oelancv  waa  murdered  at  the  age  of  uior*'  than  70,  Jan.  9,  ISCm, 
upon  his  own  premi-ses,  18  miles  from  Salem.  One  of  the  men  convictetl  of 
jihootiti-  liiin  to  obtain  his  nmncv  wn.i  ( Jcnro^r*  P.  Bealo,  also  an  immigniiit  of 
1}»43,  and  at  that  time  only  a  luA.  lit  .iIc  w;i4  executed,  with  hia  coufe<ltmtc, 
May  17,  18(>o. 

Margsiret  <  Jarrison,  wife  of  Rev.  Enoch  (  Jarriaon,  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
January  24,  1S14.  Her  maiden  name  was  Herren.  At  the  age  of  18  years 
the  removed  to  lu'lim  i,  ro  in  1S,'{G  she  was  marrieil  to  Mr  Oarrii*on,  and 
with  him  went  to  Oi-egou  iu  1843.  iihe  was  the  mother  of  8  children,  only 
3  of  whom  outlived  her.   She  died  in  Yamhill  County,  March  20,  1874. 

In  a  manUKOript  called  (Jn-nm  in  I  ;  but  liin  in/  an  int'  lli,'i  lit  vi<  \v  of 
the  business  of  the  country  down  to  IbOO,  aiul  the  gold  excitemeut;  with  a 
history  of  the  founding  of  rortland,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  owners; 
a:i>l  of  theoiu  niiiLT  of  Anitrifun  commen  t  on  ]'ni:et  Souml,  IVttygrove  ro- 
latuj  Im  introduction  to  McLoughiiu.    He  came  to  the  l&Ianda  m  the  ship 
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warehouse  at  Champoeg,  to  purchase  the  crops  of  the 
French  Canadians.  This  course  led  to  tlie  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  store  at  Oregon  City  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Compaoyy  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Frank  Erma- 
tinger ;  so  it  may  be  said  that  Petty  grove  added  two 
stores  to  that  infant  metropolis. 

Mr  Foster,  from  Maine,  who  also  came  from  New 
York  by  the  same  ship  which  brought  Pettygrove 
to  the  Islands,  remainud  Ibr  a  year  or  two  at  Oregon 
City,  but  liJially  settled  sixteen  miles  up  the  Clack- 
amas River,  on  the  trail  loading  to  the  Dalles,  Win 
farm  beeoiniiiGf  a  halting-place  for  the  iaiiuigrants 
who  t4)uk  the  Mount  Hood  road  into  the  Willanictte 
Valley.®"'  Mack,  who  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  had 
bcrn  ill  I^acific  waters  for  several  vears,  tradinij  and 
whaling.  Being  by  vocation  a  carpenter,  he  fountl 
ample  employment  at  Oregon  City  for  three  or  four 
years,  after  which  he  settled  on  a  farui  ten  miles  east 
of  that  [)laee,  but  finally  removed  to  Salem.^ 

About  the  iurst  of  September  there  arrived  in  the 

Victorvi^  from  New  York,  Captain  John  H.  Sprtnp,  and  from  the  Islands  to 
the  Columbian  tho  Famt,  as  above  stated,  thu  l).irk  lying  in  tiio  river  oppo- 
wibB  Vancouver  for  two  weeks,  and  Pettygrove,  who  had  come  to  Oregon 
prepareil  to  find  only  oppr«*?»sinn  ami  Iim  tility  in  all  the  acts  of  tljo  fur  com- 
pany's officer**,  was  compelicti  to  rt;iijaiu  a  guest  ut  McLt>ughlm  aud  Douahu, 
until  some  meaxks offered  of  getting  his  guoiu  conveyed  to  Oregon  City.  Hsiv- 
ing  at  length  secured  the  service  of  tiie  company's  little  .SL-lionner  used  for 
navigating  the  Willamette,  be  emltarked  cargo  auU.  tauiily,  aud  repaired  tu 
McLoughlin's  office  to  inquire  to  wli  it  t  xtent  he  was  indebted  for  the  favora 
prteiiilrd  to  him.  'Slmw  me  your  invoice,'  said  the  doctor.  T  ofTcred  liim  n 
meuionuidum-liouk  containing  the  uumljcr  of  packages  isliiupcd.  in  the  Fain<i 
from  litmoluln.  Ho  looked  it  over,  and  remarked  lie  could  'Icam  nothing 
frnrn  that.'  T  did  not  intend  he  shoiilJ;  and  again  a-sked  for  my  bill  <f 
exiKrnaes.  He  made  lue  a  very  low  bow,  and  said:  *  We  are  happy  to  receive 
rach  men  as  yon  in  our  midst;  we  charge  you  nothing. '  I  felt  so  hnmiliatml 
hy  my  nnjnst  sns^picinns  and  his  generous  conduct,  that  T  would  gbully  h  ive 
dropi>cd  into  the  ground  out  of  sight.'  W  hen  the  doctor  found  rettygrove 
bought  beaver'Sktns  to  ship  to  New  York,  he  offered  him  all  they  were 
^vnrth  in  that  market,  giving  him  a  ilr  ift  on  (/anail a  at  "Jo  per  i.ent  di.scount, 
which  offer  was  accepted.  In  IMU  McJLoughliu  a^ked  i'cttygrovo  to  take  \\\& 
aon  David  into  partnership  with  him,  to  learn  the  American  mode  of  business 
transactions,  ofl'ering  to  funiish  $20,000  capital  as  liis  jiortion  of  the  partie  r- 
idiip.  This  arrauffement  was  finally  made  aud  continued  for  2  years,  when 
the  firm  was  dissolved. 

"•-J/'.nuhhi,  S.  I.,  Fnnnl,  Oct.  15,  1849. 
Mack's  Oretjm,  MS.,  1-3.    This  manuscript  deals  only  witli  tlie  author's 
private  affairs,  the  snbstaQoe  of  which  here  appertaining  is  given  in  the  above 
puagraph.   It  oonfifnis  in  some  puiUmlara  Pettygrove  a  Oregw  in  i&f3,  Mfi, 
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Columbia  the  brig  Pallas,  Captain  Sylvester,  Irom 
Newbiiryport,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  nods  consigned 
to  Cusliinj^  and  Company.  In  the  brig  canu;  Kdmund 
Sylvester,  also  of  Maine,  brother  of  the  captain,  who 
remained  in  Oregon,  and  assisted  in  building  the  first 
two  houses  in  Portland.  In  184G  he  removed  to 
Puget  Sound,''*  and  settled  at  Olympia,  of  which 
town  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

It  will  hv  observed  that  those  who  came  by  sea 
were  New  En^^landers.  As  the  missionaries  were  all 
from  New  England  and  New  York,  they  received  thoBe 
traders  and  sea-going  people  with  a  welcome  warmer 
than  that  they  exteiuhd  to  the  western  settlers. 
Their  impression  on  the  country  was  distinct.  One 
class  l)oUL;lit  and  sold,  built  mills,  and  speculated  in 
an}'  kind  i>f  property.  The  other,  and  now  the  larger 
class,  cultivated  the  ground,  oi>ened  roads,  exercised 
an  unbounded  hospitality,  and  carried  the  world  of 
politics  on  their  shoulders. 

**  These  items  are  found  in  Si/h-'^fpt-''^  Olt/mpia^  MS.,  1^,  which  treats 
princi[»al]y  o(  the  early  isettlement  and  Imsinesa  of  Puget  Sound  in  a  clear 
and  eoniprchcn.sive  maimer.  This  mannscript  ia  one  of  the  uruwt  valiuiblft 
finthnrit  ios  on  Washington  Territory.  Sylvester  sayii  that  tl»e  lirig  took  nv-ay 
.'iOU  (»r  4iK>  hiirrels  of  salmon;  also  tliat  Iwi  brother  sold  the  Puiliut  at  the 
Sandwich  IslantU  to  a  purchaser  from  Mazatlan,  to  carry  the  United  Staitea 
mail  between  that  port  and  the  Islands.  lie  doe:i  not  say  witat  became  of 
the  carpn,  or  whether  it  waa  on  the  route  to  Newburyport  that  she  waa  sold, 
or  on  the  return  to  the  Columbia  lliver  \mi1>  another  cargo.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  the  brig  wm  lost,  and  that  in  ISlo  Captain  Sylvester  was  in 
command  of  the  ChenamM,  whidi  sailed  from  tiie  Columlim  Kirer  for  New* 
buryport.  Tfie  f  h.„avtu«  never  rstutiiedto  Oregon  after  bervoyigs  of  1845-6^ 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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LBOISLATIVE  PROCSEDINOS. 
1844. 

Cha&actzr  of  thb  iMmoBAtiozt  or  1843 — Tmi  JjAxd  "Law — Old  and 

Nkw  Settlers — OnaAync  L.\\vs  -Pkrsonsel  or  the  Ck)MMrrrEEH— 

31jESSAf;K  or  THE    EXKCtTlVK    CoMMi  rrKK     RkVTHTOX    AN'r»  OlRHFnTIOX 

OF  LEDmLAi'ivE  Errors  Ji  dk  iai,  Ah-aiu-s — The  Buiiii.siN»..-i  uv  Land 
Asv  TUB  Ballot — WLLLAMhriH  Falls  tu£  Skat  of  Government — 
Tbb  QuimoK  Of  BomfDAET^IiAW  BsLATDfo  ID  Marruob— Liquor 
liAW^LAVKsr— NioRon  Ain>  MuLAmn^ATnTOBi  towabo  thb 
BBxnsB  Fur  Oompant-- Indbpsii]»ncb  or  ORiooif. 


The  immigration  of  1843  was  composed  of  people 
of  pronounced  character,  rudely  arrogant  and  aggress- 
ive rather  than  tame  and  submissive.  The  |)()orest 
might  claim  the  Uberal  grant  of  land  offered  by  con- 
gress to  actual  settlers,  while  the  leaders  aspired  to 
achievements  no  less  than  founding  a  state,  and  framing 
laws  to  govern  it  If  what  had  been  already  done 
suited  them,  well ;  if  not,  they  would  undo,  if  strong 
enough.  Hence  immediately  on  arrival  they  were 
deeply  interested  in  what  had  been  done  by  the  pro- 
visional government.  They  then  discussed  the  laws 
passed  by  the  lesjislative  committee,  the  most  iiiiptjr- 
tant  of  which  was  the  land  law,  whose  (>l))eetionable 
pai-ts  wure  the  proviso  allowing  the  misbiou.s  six  miles 
•square  of  land,  and  granting  but  twenty  days  tn  now 
settlers  in  which  to  record  their  claims,  the  old  set- 
tlers havinL*-  a  wnv} 

This  injurious  discrimination  against  new-conior?;, 
joined  to  the  greed  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  iuti- 

^  Oroter*t  Or,  Ankkei,  a& 
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mation  given  by  Jason  Lee,  who  met  the  immigration 
at  the  Dalles,  tluit  tlio  ^lethodist  ^fission  intended  to 
make  thu  laws  for  the  colonists,  was  sufficioiit  to  arouse 
tilt'  indepeii(k'iit  s[»ii-it  of  tlif  WL'stcrn  men,  who  had 
l  icsidcs  a  liberal  contempt  for  the  elose-tistcd  \ankee 
class  to  which  most  of  tlie  missioiiarit-s  belonged.' 
But  the  Methodist  was  of  all  the  l^rotestant  denuiai- 
nutiuiis  most  popular  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
zeal  ratlier  tliaii  intelligence  contributed  to  the  <juali- 
ficatiuns  of  members;  and  among  the  liiinngration 
were  many  zealous  Methodists.  Obviously  tliese  were 
likely  to  indorse,  or  at  least  excuse  and  condone,  any 
uris  (){' the  missionarii's. 

Ihit  of  the  leading  men  few  wen-  hampered  by  this 
religious  allegiance.  Men  of  note  amongst  western 
cornmunities,  they  possessed  not  only  greater  freedom 
tioni  conventionalities  than  the  ordinary  New  Eng- 
lander,  but  greater  mental  culture.  By  reason  of 
their  struggles  with  tlie  hardshii)S  of  pioneer  life,  not 
to  mention  those  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  oflen 
lackinof  in  icHiu  inent  of  manner,  and  always  in  the 
polish  which  inherited  ease  imparts;  hut  their  ide^ 
were  bold,  strong,  and  speculative,  and  their  conver- 
sation, though  sometimes  bookish,  was  seldom  pedantic, 
while  their  adventurous  past  furnished  them  with 
oi  i-  iual  matter  of  interest  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
topics  of  salons.  That  this  was  so,  and  that  they 
won  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  more  regularly 
educated  and  trained  gentlemen  of  the  aristocratic 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  their  true  marfiness  and 
evident  talents,  is  a  matter  of  histoij.' 

If,  then,  some  of  the  immigrants  of  1843  affiliated 
at  once  with  tiie  Mission,  others  openly  exhibited  a 
regard  and  deference  for  the  officers  of  the  for  com- 
pany, which  was  in  missionary  eyes  heretical  and  dan- 
gerous. There  was  still  another  class  composed  of 
&08e  who  had  conscientiously  opposed  the  formation 

*Si/ltyMter^  Ohnn-joa,  MS.,  3. 
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of  a  government  in  the  doubtful  coiidition  of  national 
affairs,  wlio  comprised  iitarlv  lialt"  of  the  former  set- 
tle I's,  leaving  out  the  Canadian  population.  These 
glad  to  consult  with  the  new-cfmiyrs  as  to  the 
rii^-ht  of  the  colouii^ts  t(»  take  ijuch  a  stt- j),  and  having 
soiiH'  grievances  of  their  own,  were  not  averse  to 
di'avviiig  party  lines. 

That  some  form  of  government  was  made  necessary 
by  the  present  addition,  and  by  the  probability  that 
with  every  year  it  would  l>e  increased,  was  clear,  even 
to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who,  however,  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  give  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  but  favored  a  temporary  government  which 
should  be  independent  of  any  sovereignty.*  And  see- 
ing the  embarrassment  under  which  the  fur  magnates 
labored  between  their  allegiance  and  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  colonists,  there  were  found  some 
Americans  ]  i\  |  iared  to  give  their  consent  to  such  a 
compromise.  But  the  majority  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme:  the  Mission,  because  in  the  event  of  a  union 
between  the  two  nationalities  it  coiild  not  lnjpe  to 
preserve  a  leading  position  in  colonial  aflairs,  and 
others,  because  it  was  not  patriotic  to  act  indepen- 
dentlv  of  the  United  States  ofovernnient.  Uf  this 
way  of  thinking  were  most  of  the  immigrants  of  184:?, 
who  were  prompt  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  tiiu 
coio'iy. 

According  to  Article  L,  Section  2,  of  the  organic 
laws  adopted  the  previous  year,  the  election  of  an 
executive  and  legislative  committee,  and  other  officers 
of  the  provisional  govemmcQt,  was  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  May  1844,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
W.  J.  Bailey,  Osborne  Russell,  and  P.  G.  Stewart,  to 
constitute  the  executive  arm  of  the  government;  and 
for  the  legislative  branch,  P,  H.  Burnett,  M.  M.  ire- 
Carver,  David  Hill,  and  Matthew  Gilmore,  from  the 

*  AyiJif  ijalcH  ViacSf  MS.,  41;  i>rni/'«  IJkt,  Or.f  2G1. 
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Tualatin  district;  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  from  tho  Clackamas 
district ;  and  Daniel  Waldo,  T.  D.  Kaiaer,  and  Robert 
Newell,  from  the  Champoeg  district.  Yamhill  dis- 
trict was  not  represented  The  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with  most  of  these  men.  Bailey  had  been 
in  Oregon  since  1835.  He  was  of  English  birth  and 
liberal  education,  thou;j:li  of  rudti  experience,  and  was 
well  adapted  to  the  pcvsition.^  Usborne  Kusst  ll  was  a 
native  of  Maine,  had  been  several  yeai's  in  tlie  moan- 
tains  with  the  fur  companies,  and  was  of  known 
integrity,*'  and  was  well  fitted  to  re])resent  the  con- 
servative and  moral  element  of  colonial  society.  P.  G. 
Stewart  was  one  of  the  ininii^jvation  of  1843,  a  jeweller, 
of  fair  education,  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  thouglitful 
man,  deliberate,  and  careful  of  the  interests  of  tlie 
independent  and  energetic  pioneers  who  made  broad 
the  road  to  Oregon  with  laden  wagons  and  lowing 
herds. 

The  imperfect  laws  of  Oregon  made  no  provision 
for  the  mode  of  eonductiug  elections,  excerpt  by  adopt- 
ing the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  which  the  people  were  not 
familiar.  Two  thirds  of  the  voters  were  of  the  late 
immigration,  and  had  had  neither  time  nor  opj>ortu- 
nity  to  become  informed  rei^arding  the  re<juireini-nts 
of  their  duties  as  officers  of  the  election.  Hence  those 
first  ic'^ularlv  elected  to  the  Ici^islature  of  Ores^on 
received  no  credentials  as  members  of  that  body. 
But  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  to 
disjmte  their  election  ;  and  they  met  on  the  18th  of 
June, at  Oregon  City,  in  the  residence  of  Felix  Hath- 
away, wlu  re  they  immediately  organized  for  work  by 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  laws  of  Oregon,  and 
faithlullv  to  dischar<je  their  duties.  ^fcCarver  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Burnett  acted  as 

*  A'<7f«'  Itf'g.,  Ixvii.  .m 

'  >  i  v>  Burnett:  *AI1  bis  comrades  agreed  that  he  never  lost  Yitiuoaa 
habiU,  but  always  remained  true  to  his  principles.  He  waa  never  niarrieti. 
He  is  a  man  of  education  and  retinetl  feelings.  After  the  dixcovtiry  of  gold  he 
came  to  the  mine.s,  and  ha«  been  engaged  i&  Qiiiiing  in  £t  Docado  Comity  ever 
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SfTretarv  in  the  absence  of  J.  E.  Long.^    The  mes- 
sage oi"  the  executive  committee  was  then  read.^ 

'  l)r  John  E.  Long  was  born  in  England  and  bred  to  the  profession  of 
medicine.  He  ininiigrated  to  the  United  iStates  in  1833,  and  to  Oregon  in  1843. 
He  wai»  a  nieuibcr  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Oregon  City,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  a  firm  8upj>nrtor  of  theproviaiouid  government.  He  wm  drowned  or 
killed  June  21,  1S40,  l>>  a  fall  mm  his  bone^  yrhvA  baciune  unmanageabla 
at  a  ford  of  the  ClacluMMB  River,  throwing  him  into  the  efeream.  Or,  Sp^ator, 

Jttiv  9,  im. 

*To  the  H<morable  the  Legidfttive  Aasemhly  of  Oregon  Territoty— Gen* 

tl'  iiun;  As  A  lisiii;^  colony,  under  nn  imnu'diatc!  external  control  or  civil 
piotectiou,  we  have  abnn<laiit  reason  lor  rentiering  up  our  thanks  to  the 
Creat  liulcr  of  the  Universe  for  hit  parental  outt  and  protection  over  us, 
from  the  first  entrance  into  thi'<  conntry  unto  the  prcHcnt  day.  And  it  In- 
comes u»  Ituuildy  to  acknowlci^lgo  our  dependence  on  him  as  our  protector 
and  preserver,  and  implore  a  continuance  of  his  care  and  watchfulneai  over 
ns,  and  wisdom  to  direct  us  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  us. 
This  country  has  been  populated  by  powerful  Indian  tribes,  but  it  ha«  pleased 
the  great  disposer  of  human  events  to  reduce  them  to  a  mere  shadow  of  their 
former  greatness,  thiu  removing  the  chief  obetroction  to  the  entrance  of  ci\-ili- 
ntion,  and  opening  a  way  for  tiie  introdnction  of  Christiaaity  where  igno- 
ruioo  ;ind  iilolatry  have  ri  iL.'n<.d  uncontrolle<l  for  many  ag-  x.  Thi  n-  Iiave 
perhaj/s  Ix-en  fow  colonies  planted  in  North  America  under  the  same  circum- 
Btauccs  in  which  the  present  settlers  of  this  territory  are  placed.  We  are 
situated  in  a  portion  of  cnnntry  rinnote  from  civilizcil  nations,  among  the  few 
remaining  sava^^rs  who  are  the  orij^iual  proprietors  of  the  sod.  Tlie  country 
is  claimed  by  two  powerful,  civilized,  and  enlightened  nations,  prou<l  of  their 
national  libe-rtit  s,  :ind  jvalonn  of  tlu  ir  respective  rights  and  privilogt-s.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  claims  mubt  \>v  adjusted,  and  the  soil  purchased  fruui 
the  original  propnetorsip  previous  to  any  right  being  conferred  unon  the 
citizens  of  thodo  governments,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. 'n»o  government  of  Great  Britain  has  never  publicly  cxtt-ndt  d  her 
claim  so  lar  sniith  as  to  inchule  the  land.-*  now  under  cultivation  in  this  colony. 
But  a  treaty  now  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  iSlates, 
giving  to  either  party  the  ri|^ht  of  trratnkl  occut>ancy  of  this  Territory  in 
nlrtliiin  to  tlio  Iiwlian  traile.  The  United  f^tat<.s  have  luld  out  inducements 
to  tlicir  citizens,  and  indirectly  encouraged  tlie  seltlemcut  of  tliis  country  by 
them.  Conseunently  we  are  now  improving  the  country  by  their  consent* 
but  without  tlu  ir  jirofcrtion;  and  it  is  Helf  evide  nt  that  every  ccmimnnity 
have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  their  mutual  lieuc  tit  and  protoctiim,  where  no 
law  exists.  It  was  under  these  impressions  that  the  settlers  in  this  Territory 
estaltli-ln  d  a  furin  of  ^ov-enunont  la-^t  year,  and  adoptf  d  ^neh  ndes  and 
regulutiaiuj  as  were  at  that  tune  deemed  necessary  lor  the  protection  and 
prosperity  of  tlie  colony.  These  regulations  were  so  constructed  as  to  be 
altered  or  amended  by  a  legislative  assembly,  whose  mcml>ers  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  i>eoide,  annually,  until  such  time  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  snail  extend  their  jurisdiotion  <iver  the  Territory.  At  the  tiii.n 
of  our  organization  it  was  expected  that  the  United  States  would  have 
taken  possession  of  the  country  before  Hbn  time,  bnt  a  year  has  rolled 
around,  and  there  appears  little  or  no  prosjiect  of  aid  from  that  quarter,  con- 
setjueutly  we  are  yet  left  on  our  own  resources  for  protection.  In  view  of  ' 
the  present  state  of  a&irs,  gentlemen  of  the  assembly,  we  would  recommend 
to  your  ronsideratitm  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  a  more  thoroitph 
organization.  Also  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  laying  a  U^lit 
tax  for  the  nupi>ort  of  government.  We  would  also  recommend  to  your  con- 
sid<  ration  the  proprii  ty  of  vesting  the  exectitive  power  in  one  jwrson;  and  the 
impropriety  oiveatmy  tlie  power  of  supreme,  jirolxite,  and  district  judges  in 
one  person;  and  the  necessity  of  liavuiK  ■m  indivi<lual  judge  for  each  court. 
We  would  noommend  that  saoh  of  the  laws  ol  Iowa  a«  have  been  or  may  be 
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It  is  not  snrpi  isinn  tliat  there  should  be  ihoBe  wlio 
regarded  the  existiii.LT  organization  as  imperfect.  The 
organic  laws,  howev(>r  ably  drawn,  Jiad  elearly  be«'n 
framed  bv  one  not  Ncrscd  in  law;  and  while  the  ami- 
pact,  Motwitlistanding  tlie  lou.senebs  of  its  provi>i(>n^, 
might  1h'  kept  by  tlie  few  who  were  in  the  country 
at  the  time  oi  us  adoption,  and  who  were  accompanied 
to  govern  themselves  without  law,  it  was  likely  to  fail 
of  its  object  with  the  addition  of  several  hundred 
persons  annually  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Statt  s 
and  the  world.  So,  at  least,  the  executive  committee 
had  decided,  and  they  threw  upon  the  legislative  com- 
mittee the  ungrateful  task  of"  easting  a  doubt  on  what 
the  friends  u\'  the  oriu'inal  oi'Lranizatlon  tlioiiLrht  crnod 
and  sutlieicnt,  by  ask.ng  thein  to  remodel  the  must 
important  portions  of  that  work. 

ailnpte«l,  he  so  amenile<l  tm  to  «uit  the  circumstances  of  tljc  country.  Tliat 
the  militia  law  Ijo  w>  ainenilc<l  that  milituy  officers  hold  their  commission 
during  gtXMl  behavior,  and  that  eacli  company  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  olliecrifi,  at  such  time  antf  place  as  they  shall  think  tit,  ex- 
cepting tlio  days  of  annual  rv\  u  w;  .intl  that  such  portions  of  the  militia  lav 
of  Iowa  be  adopted  as  will  suit  all  tho  circuuistauoes  of  our  military  orgaoiza* 
tion.  We  would  reeoDimend  that  the  first  arttde  of  the  land  law  be  lo 
amended  asto  require  that  some  ]>«  iiriiiiiLiit  inii>r.iVL im  iit  bo  made  on  a  claim 
before  recording,  and  that  such  improvement  be  designated  on  reconl,  M'ith 
■nch  other  regidations  relative  to  land  claima,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  thi» 
ns<^r  nildy,  will  In-  most  lierietici  il  to  the  iuti  t\Kt-i  of  the  public.  We  would 
recoiitmend  that  the  fourth  aiticle  of  tlie  land  law  be  repealed,  as  it  id  cua- 
udered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  tiie  community.  We  would  reoom- 
inend  that  coinmia^ionars  Ik?  appoint*  >1  t"  locate  rrnidn,  in  sueli  places  as  thij 
as.ieuddy  shall  «leem  necessary  for  the  uitei-eats  of  the  public,  and  that  a  Ian- 
be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ferries  at  d!ifferent  thoroughfares 
oroesing  the  Willamet^  Kiver.  We  recommend  the  cnoouragemAnt  of  the 
means  of  education,  as  far  as  our  limite<l  cireomsttuioes  will  allow.  We 
would  also  recommend  tliat  the  laws  of  Iowa  bf  taki  ii  into  consideration, 
ooucemiuA  blacks  aud  inulattoes,  and  that  a  law  Im  enacted  for  the  puuLsJi- 
ment  of  cmenders  inciting  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  and  regulating  the 
intcrrmirsc  of  tin'  \sliit' s  lunoiii;  tlic  Iridirins  of  this  cnhniy.  .\nd  in  con- 
clusion, we  desire  to  impress  uptm  your  mindi*,  tliat  ahlionL;h  the  colony  is 
small,  and  its  re8«mrce8  feeble,  yet  the  life,  riglit.s.  ;ind  liitt hils  (.f  an  iudi- 
vidual  hero  arc  of  e(|ual  valut-  to  him  as  tn  nm^  in  tlic  city  <»f  Washington 
or  London.  Aud  it  is  a  tluty  \ihich  devolves  on  you,  and  ou  us,  to  uae  as 
much  discretion,  vigilance,  and  caution  in  maturing  aad  adopting  measures 
for  promoting  the  intt  n  sta  of  this  little  colony,  as  if  wc  expected  our  names 
and  act"*  would  be  eui  olled  in  tlie  pages  of  history,  or  inHcnl>e«l  ou  pillars  of 
atone,  when  our  <lay  and  generation  uull  have  passed  away. 
Waiamette  Falls,  June  16,  lUL  U.  Stewakt, 

0.  KtrMHvi.L, 

W,  J.  MULVY, 

Executive  Committea 
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The  legislature  of  1844  has  been  censured  by  some 

for  undoing  siomuch  of  tlie  work  of  the  previous  year.' 
Hut  iu  their  opiuiou  as  well  as  in  tlie  jucl;^iuc'iit  *)!  the 
executive  coininittee,  it  must  be  done;  the  code  of  the 
older  colonists  must  be  changed,  but  it  was  au  un- 
grateful task.  The  new-comers  comport  J  three  fourths 
of  the  loirisUitivt'  committee  of  eight,  the  ninth  int'ia- 
ber  not  Ix'lng  elected.  T^ut  two  thirds  of  the  executive 
committee  who  recommended  tlie  clianges  were  old 
colonists, Burnett  before  going  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  committee  had  never  been  at  Oregon  City,  nor 
examined  the  laws  of  1843.^  Therefore  to  charge 
upon  him  as  has  been  done  a  premeditated  intention 
of  subverting  them  is  manifestly  unjust. 

Having  his  attention  drawn  to  tho  peculiarities  of 
the  organic  law  by  the  executive  committee  before 
making  an  examination  of  it,  Burnett,  who  had  been 
district  attorney  in  Missouri,  and  was  an  able  jurist, 
declares  that  on  atten4)tLng  to  separate  the  funda- 
mental from  the  statutory  part  of  the  code,  or  to 
understand  where  the  constitution  ended  and  the 
^statutes  Viegau,  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  and 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  distinction 

•Tlio  staiiiling  committi  cs  were  follows:  Ways  an<l  means,  Newell, 
Hill,  outl  (rilmore;  military  aiiuira,  Hill,  Kaiser,  and  (iilmoru;  Liii  l  claiiit.s, 
AValdo,  Lovejoy,  tuid  Newell;  roads,  Burnett,  Wald(»,  aiul  Kaiaer;  jmliciary, 
Buniutt,  Ixivcjoy,  an<l  (iilmore.  (itlmoro  waa  a  plain  fnnsier,  aii*l  ciirrieil  no 
great  weii^ht  ou  thuji:<liciary  coinniitteo.  Burn«  tt,  it  is  iii»<ien}U>oti,  «li<l  tho 
respoofliblu  work.  The  committee  to  drauuht  rules  for  tlie  ^ovemmeut  of  the 
hoUse  coiwi.it*^«l  of  Iy<)vejoy,  Burn  It,  ami  WaMo.  The  diff^f^nt  jKirts  <.f  tho 
executive  musdage  weru  thcu  rclerred  to  the  committees  ch.  s,  a  to  ousider 
them;  and  on  motion  of  Burnett,  so  much  of  the.executivu  conuuittee's  nie»> 
s  .1^  r  l  it*  3  to  a  more  thorough  orgaiiizatitin,  to  vesting  the  executives 
power  lu  a  Hingle  individual,  and  to  tlie  ap|K»iutmeut  of  several  judges,  and 
also  those  parte  of  said  ineKs^ige  tliat  relate  to  the  amendment  of  the  Hwa  of 
(diancery,  were  reft  rred  to  the  judiciary  committeo.  Grovcru  Or.  A  rc/iiir-i,  i?9. 

»«*  Gray,  who  was  ou  the  first  le^ij&lative  committee,  is  very  bitter  towaid 
the  committeee  of  1844.  ffutL  Or.,  375.  And  even  the  more  just  Applcgate, 
oflcu<Ied  becau.se  Ida  fiictid  S!»ort<,'Mi3 wth  not  foiiml  fo  l>c  u  f  niltl  ss  li  l'I  l.itnr, 
says:  '  The  few  and  simulu  duties  pre.scn  bed  to  tlu-so  committees  by  the  orgatiio 
law  were  far  too  limitod  for  the  displ.ay  of  abilitiej  and  statesmanship  which 
they  hop<Hl  Ut  obt  iu  the  credit  of  ].i  .-Hessing;  and  not  understandin tlirit  tho 
apparent  defects  of  the  organic  law  were  its  wiaust  provisions,  without  war- 
rant first  obtained  from  the  people  to  do,  and  without  submittinff  their  work, 
when  done,  to  their  sanction  or  rejection,  procee<le<l  to  remodel  the  organio 
law  itself  to  an  extent  amounting  to  its  subveraiou. '  Fietos  of  JdistorSf,  MS.,  41. 
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before  further  legislation  could  take  place.  As  the 
organic  law  then  stood,  it  was  either  all  constitution 
or  all  stutute.  No  mode  of  amendment  having  been 
provided,  if  the  organic  law  was  in  fact  the  constitu- 
tion of  Oregon,  to  amend  it  would  be  revolutionary ; 
and  unless  it  could  be  considered  as  statutory,  and 
amended  or  appealed,  there  was  nothing  for  a  legisla- 
tive committee  to  do.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  decided  to  consider  the  laws  in  the  litjht  of  stat- 
utes,  and  without  altering  the  spirit  or  intent  of  that 
portion  which  might  l)c  tiiiderstocxl  to  be  fundamental, 
to  remodel  the  remainder  where  they  could  be  im- 
proved. 

Accordinpfly  on  tlx*  '27ih  of  June  an  act  was  pa.ssrd 
**  regulating  the  executive  power,  the  judiciary,  and 
for  other  purposes."  Tlie  reader  already  knows  that 
the  expedient  of  a  triumvirate  had  been  adopted,  not 
because  it  was  considered  a  t'orin  of  executive  power 
most  efficient  by  the  tirst  committee,  but  to  avoid  a 
division  l)y  rival  candidates  which  would  have  defeated 
the  organiziition.  Xo  such  necessity  now  existed; 
therefcire  the  judiciary  act  just  mentioned  vested  tlie 
gubernatorial  power  in  a  sini^le  ])erson  to  be  elected  at 
f)(e  next  annual  election,  and  to  hold  his  office  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  with  a  salarv of  i^WO  })er  annum. 
The  legislative  power  was  vesteii  in  a  ht»use  of  repre- 
sentatives consisting  of  thirteen  members;  nine  being 
tliouL^lit  too  few  in  proportion  to  the  increased  popu- 
lation. 

By  the  ori^anic  law  the  judicial  power  was  vested 
in  a  sujtreme  f-Min-t,  ronsistin;^  of  a  jud^j^e  and  two  jus- 
tices of  the  ]>eace  ;  and  in  a  probate  and  justice  court. 
By  this  peculiar  f  nTtil)inati(tn  of  jurisdictions,  should 
a  decision  be  made  by  a  majority,  the  two  justices 
could  overrule  the  supreme  judL^e,  or  if  a  unanimous 
verdict  should  be  required,  a  disagreement  would  de- 
feat any  decision.  The  judiciary  act  of  1844  vested 
the  judicial  power  in  circuit  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace^  and  provided  for  the  election  of  one  judge. 
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with  probate  powers,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hold 
two  terms  of  court,  aimually,  in  each  county,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  law  should  direct.  It  like- 
wise established  the  duties  of  clerk,  recorder,  bheriii', 
and  justices  uf  the  peace. 

One  of  the  conditions  insisted  on  l)y  the  old  colo- 
nists in  consentinLr  to  a  i^overnnHMit  ory:aaization  was 
that  they  should  not  be  taxed.  Hut  tlie  committee 
of  1844  believed  that  no  efficient  and  regular  govern- 
ment could  be  sustained  without  a  revenue :  that  no 
revenue  could  he  had  without  taxation;  and  no  tiixa- 
tion  could  be  enforced  unless  the  majority  were  satis- 
fied with  the  govemmeut.  The  great  majority  vioiM 
not  support  the  oiganization  unless  convinced  that 
they  were  receiving  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  a  perplexing  question  how  to  secure 
the  support  of  law-abiding  men."  The  legislative  com- 
mittee remembered,  however,  that  Americans  prize 
above  all  things  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  roJlot^  and  shaped  their  course  accord- 
ingly.   The  ways  and  means  act  in  its  fourth  section 

Srovided  that  any  person  refusing  to  pay  taxes  should 
ave  no  benefit  from  the  laws  of  Oregon,  and  should 
be  disqualified  from  voting.  Thus  by  outlawing  those 
who  refused  to  supi>ort  the  govcnuiicnt,  the  people 
began  to  consider  its  value  to  them,  and  few  were 
willing  to  forego  its  assistance  in  preventing  trespass 
or  Collecting  debts.  Nor  did  many  desire  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  ballot." 

The  land  law  of  1843  was  repealed  and  another 
passed  in  its  place.  By  the  first,  any  person  of  any 
age,  sex,  or  race  could  hold  a  land  claim,  while  by  the 

tt^Hua  refers  as  much  to  the  Canadians,  who  were  law-abiding,  as  to  the 
Amarican  colonists.  Says  Brown,  Wiltiimette  V alley,  M8.,  :?1  t?,  tfie  *  Amer- 
icann  played  a  pretty  sliarp  game  on  tlte  Brititth  «ubjecta  to  bring  thum  mto 
tile  orifamiatioa  of  thia  government.' 

''Tlie  wa;  s  1  iTn  aiiH  act  called  for  a  tax  of  niio  ci^'Tith  of  one  por  cent 
apon  the  fair  valuation  ui  all  mercbaadise  brought  into  tiic  country  tor  sale; 
en  all  improvenwati  in  town  lots;  on  pleuure-carriagee,  dooke,  watchee, 
h  r  .-s,  mnlee,  cattb  .  ir,  !  hogg;  and  every  whit<^  voter  must  i>;iy  a  jioll  tax 
ol  oU  cents.  The  slieriff  was  made  collector  of  the  revenue,  for  which  he  re- 
onved  10  per  cent  for  «I1  mme^  reeeived.  ^kmett'e  Rtootieatmt, 
Hur.  Oft.»  Yoi>  L  > 
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law  of  1844  the  conditions  were  naiTo wed.  Only  free 
men  over  eiyiiU,'eii  years  of  ago,  who  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  if  of  lawful  age,  and  widows,  could  legally  claim 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  elaimant  must  take 
his  land  in  a  square  or  oblong  fomi,  and  must  liegia 
improvements  within  two  months  from  the  time  of 
location  with  the  intention  of  occupying.  Yet  a  boy 
under  eighteen,  if  married,  might  hold  land;  and  all 
claimants  might  own  town  lots  in  addition  to  their 
acres.  The  custom  of  reeor(iing  claims  was  dispensed 
with  as  being  of  doubtful  privilege,  the  country  being 
unsurveyed,  and  involving  as  it  would  oftentimes  a 
long  journey.  By  an  act  passed  at  the  second  session 
of  the  committee  in  December,  the  word  'occui)ancy' 
was  made  to  mean  actual  residence  by  the  owner  or 
his  at^ent.  The  second  act  also  authorized  takinir  >ix 
hundred  acres  of  prairie  and  I'oi  ty  acres  of  timbcreil 
land,  not  contiguous.  I\irtner>hip  claims  were  alb^> 
allowed  of  double  the  usual  amount,  to  be  held  for  one 
year  by  inqn'ovemcnts  upon  eitlier  half;  or  longer,  if 
hoih  halves  were  improved  witliin  the  3'ear.  All  per- 
sons complying  with  the  law  were  deemed  in  actual 
possession,  and  if  supporting  the  government,  had 
the  remedy  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  and  action 
against  trespasa'* 

These  were  eertainlv  imjiro\  cmonts  in  the  land  law. 
But  the  threat  chaui^e  aimed  at  bv  the  legislative  com- 
raittee,  and  desired  by  the  pcoj>lo,  was  to  forbid  the 
right  of  missions  to  hold  thirtv-six  sections  of  land, 
thus  repeating  the  practice  of  land  monojioly  by  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  California.  As  a  whole,  we 
may  be  v<  i  y  sure  that  the  repeal  of  the  lav.-  of  1S43 
met  with  general  a])proval  i'nmi  both  the  old  and  new 
colonists,  the  miss»iouary  eleujeut  only  excepted.*^  The 

*»0r.  Xr!!'  s  IS40-O,  12,  11-^;  Jlutes'  Or.  JIiA.,  433;  C'l-eettJum'a  JJ$ii, 
Or.,  387. 

^Charle«  £.  Pickett^  an  emigrant  of  lSi3  to  Oregon,  but  for  many  years 
sabfleqnently  a  resident  of  California,  pnblishcd  in  1877  a  {tamphlet  entitled 
Tfit  P''n*  E rjto/Hfvtn  find  Other  Erjio/ofii,.  - .  in  which  he  at(>4crt8  hi*  claim  to 
tho  dutiiiction  of  having  beeo  <«e  ol  the  lirbt  to  deaounoe  tbe  uu«kn  iii«MU>p- 
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law  of  1844  placed  the  missions  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  cliumants.  It  also  ignored  the  issaes  be- 
tween McLoughlin,  and  Lee  ana  Waller,  with  regard 
to  the  proprietorship  of  Oregon  City. 

The  8uat  of  «iovernment  was  establislicd  bv  law  at 
Oregon  City,  called  in  the  act  Wilhimettc  Falls,  after 
the  custom  of  the  early  American  settlers.  The  an- 
mvA  nu  uting  of  the  legislature  was  fixed  for  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  June.  An  act  was  passed  fixing  the  time 
of  holding  courts  in  the  several  districts,  and  another 
regulating  the  salaries  of  the  officers.  On  jietition  of 
J.  L.  Parrish,  a  new  district  called  Clatsop  was  estab- 
lished, of  the  exteut  of  which  there  is  no  information.^** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Oregon  was  divided  into  five  districts  by  the  com- 
mittee of  1843,  but  in  language  so  vague  that  a 
stri(*t  constmctionist  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  country  north  of  the  Cohnnhia  was  included. 
The  committee  of  1844  confined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  provisional  government  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Columbia,  by  an  act  making  that  stream  the  northern 
line  of  the  several  counties. 

This  action  was  susceptible  of  two  interpretations. 
It  might  mean  that  they  abandoned  the  country  north 
of  the  Columbia  to  the  British  government,  or  it 
might  indicate  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that 
its  servants  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  organization.  If  the  latter,  it  was 
mure  powert'ul  to  infiuence  the  company  than  the  law 

oly,  and  to  enlorcti  hi«  views  by  taking  a  claim  on  the  tract  reserved  by  the 
Mcthodista.  These  ftrtidee  were  iint  pnbliahed  mibaS.  F.  Jixamhttr,  Kov. 
1877.  *^ 

**A  eempQation  was  made  in  1853  of  fjotat  qf  Orrgon  from  IS43  to 
IS'^.  mrninjili  ti?  ^nd  carcloasly  done.  It  is,  howovor,  witli  thanks  that  the 
hiaU)t'iaii  accejutj*  so  luucli  of  a  guide  to  the  acts  of  the  touiporary  government 
of  Oregon,  rreviously  the  only  printe<l  co<]e  waa  a  volume  of  Iowa  laws  of 
ISHS.  It  waa  brought  to  '  h-  in  1S-}!»,  ainl  funii.-Nhed  the  .idopU-ii  in  IS44. 
It  was  callml  the  '  blue  book, '  and  was  bound  iu  blue  boards.  In  liyio  the 
larger  revised  statntee  of  Iowa,  of  1843,  found  their  wav  to  Or.,  also  in  blueeovo 
fr-.  ;inil  v,i:rv  partially  adopt4-'<l  in  1S40.  Tliis  v.ilinti(  "l)<H-\nif'  tlio  'blue  1)ook,* 
and  the  first  toe  '  little  blue  book,'  of  Or.  kgiidators.  Letters  qf  M.  V.  U&uly, 
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of  184;],  wliicli  cxtt'iuled  jurisdiction  over  tlie  wlinlo 
Orcmm  Territory,  and  held  out  no  threat  of  outlawry 
to  a  portion  ut'  its  inhabitants.  It  was  oiu;  of  those 
fine  points  whieli  in  the  existing  pohtical  conditions 
of  tlie  colony  could  Ti<»t  he  rasldy  a[)proaclied.  The 
friends  of  the  oriijfinai  ori-anic  laws,  who  resented  the 
legislation  of  1844  as  an  afiront  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
first  legislature,  saw  fit  to  construe  the  act  to  nieiin 
that  protection  was  withheld  fmrn  such  Americans  as 
might  settle  north  of  the  Colundjia,  and  accused  the 
lei^i-islatures  of  acquiescing  in  the  claim  of  the  British 
government,  wliich  soui^lit  to  make  that  river  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.*^ 

So  positive  and  determined  was  the  opposition  to 
any  such  admission,  f  ven  hy  iTuplication,  that  at  the 
second  session  of  the  comunttee,  in  December,  an  ex- 
planatory act  was  passed  definint^^  tlie  boundaries  of 
Orefjff)n  as  lyin<r  between  latitudes  42°  and  54"  40',  and 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea.** 
This  made  plain  the  position  of  the  British  residents 
in  Oregon;  they  were  without  a  foothold  in  itb 

The  prying  eyes  of  the  legislative  committ4_'e  of 
1844  discovered  that  the  marriage  law  of  Orej^on  was 
o[)en  to  objeeti(»n  upon  tlie  ground  that  it  renrlered  in- 
valid marring contracted  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
parents  where  either  of  tlie  contracting  ])artie3  were 
under  the  age  of  twentv-oTie,  and  exposed  the  couple  t^ 
the  charge  of  living  in  adultery  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren to  the  taint  of  bastardy.  The  judiciary  com- 
mittee therefore  amended  the  17th  article  of  the 


^ Ayplf gale' »  View/I,  MS.,  41;  Erarui'  ITut.  Or.,  MS.,  297. 
*•  *  Commencing  at  that  point  on  the  Pacific  Oc<'an  whore  the  paralld  of 
of  north  latitude  atrikes  the  aame,  m  agreed  upoa  by  the  United  Stat(» 
and  Neir  Mexico;  tlienoealoiif  the  ooaatof  said  ooean,  aoaa  to  incliide  all  tiie 
ii$land«,  bays,  and  harbors  cuti^'noiis  thereto,  to  a  point  on  said  ooean  where 
the  parallel  of  54"  and  40*  of  north  latitude  strikes  tbe  same;  theuce  east 
along  the  last  parallel,  as  aiofreed  between  ilie  United  SCatea  and  Russia,  to 
th«-  siiTTini-f  of  the  main  iliviitiiitr  ri<l;,'o  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  <livi<nng  the 
waters  i.t  t}ie  Atlantic  and  rivcUic  oceans;  thence  southerly,  folIuwiiiK  siud 
main  cUviding  ridge  1k>  the  said  parallel  of  42°  of  north  latitude;  and  tnenoe 
WMttothiaplMeglbeginiiing.'  Or.  Lam,  1843-9, 72-3;  Cla9mm'9if«i»£oolh  ^ 
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organic  laws  by  an  act  of  three  sections  making  males 
of  sixteen  and  females  of  twelve  years  of  age  compel 
tent  to  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  but  re- 
quiring the  consent  of  tlie  parents,  till  the  man  was 

twenty-one  and  the  woman  eighteen.  The  person 
marrying  minors  without  the  sanction  of  parents  or 
guardians  was  nuulo  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  parents  or  guardians;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  invalidated  for  want  of  their 
consent.  Burnett  says  tiie  law  was  enacted  only  to 
obviate  the  evils  sure  to  grow  out  of  tlie  former  one. 
Early  marriages  are  the  rule  of  all  new  communities 
for  obvious  reasons.  In  Oregon,  especially,  where 
women  were  few,  a  girl  was  sure  to  have  suitors  be- 
fore she  had  fairly  reached  maturity.  But  making 
children  of  sixteen  and  twelve  j^ears  of  age  competent 
to  marry  led  to  abuses  in  colonial  and  territorial  times 
resulting  too  often  in  divorce,  and  sometimes  in  death. 

One  of  the  acts  passed  intended  to  h^ve  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  the  colony^  and  which  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority,  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law. 
The  penalties  were  fifty  dollars  for  importing,  twenty 
dollars  for  each  sale,  and  one  hundred  doUars  for  man- 
ufacturing, together  with  ^e  destruction  of  the  distil 
lery.  White,  as  Indian  agent,  was  permitted  to  make 
some  remarks  before  llic  committee  in  favor  of  its 
p<i.>.^ige.  The  ad  ill  mistering  of  the  kiw  by  White  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter. 

An  act  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  free  negroes, 
and  nmlattoes  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  adoption  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  as  the  basis  of  the  ori^anic  law 
of  Oregon  had  already  made  this  free  ten'itory,  and 
every  article  of  the  laws  of  1843  was  in  consonance 
with  free  principles.  Some  occasion,  however,  was 
given  for  special  legislatioTi  by  an  affray  at  Oregon 
City  in  the  month  of  March  previous,  in  which  two 
white  men  and  an  Indian  liad  been  kUled,  and  the 
public  mind  much  excited,  for  all  of  which  it  was 
proven  that  a  firee  n^ro  was  to  blame.    White  had 
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asked  the  secretary  of  war  if  the  immigration  of 
negroes  could  not  be  |)reventtcl,  and  the  executive 
committee  had  thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  on  the 
subject  of  such  offences  as  the  negro  had  been  guilty 
uf.  The  opp<)itunity  offered  for  riddinpf  the  mfant 
empire  of  Oregon  of  the  negro,  and  all  the  questions 
dependent  upon  his  presence  in  tlie  eonununity,  waa 
too  good  to  be  neglected.  There  was  a  deep-seated 
hatred  of  slavery  by  leading  men  of  the  western  immi- 
gration. Most  of  tliein  were  natives  of  slave  states, 
who,  not  liaviiig  bi-en  of  the  privilemMl  clnss  of  wealthy 
planters,  well  understood  th*'  evils  of  j>overty  and 
slavery  together.  They  knew  that  education,  honors, 
and  all  desirable  attainments  and  dignities  were  denied 
to  the  poor  wliite  class  of  the  slave  states;  and  when 
they  emigraU'd  from  them  they  determined  to  leave 
behind  the  clinging  curse  of  caste,  and  to  have  for 
their  own  a  free  countrv,  and  free  institutions  to  leave 
to  their  children.  Bv  a  curious  and  contradictoi-v  iiu- 
]>ulst'  of  the  mind,  no  southern  man,  desiring  freedom 
for  liiniself  from  the  evils  of  slaverv,  ever  could  be 
brought  to  look  with  complacency  upon  a  free  negro. 
The  black  man,  though  not  to  l)lame  for  the  l  ondition 
of  society  his  presenct*  entailed,  was  never  forgiven  for 
it,  nor  admitted  to  be  a  sufl'erer  by  it. 

Undoubtedly  something  of  this  feeling  of  caste, 
where  no  caste  was  to  be  tolerated,  influenced  the 
founders  of  tiie  jirovisiorial  govemiiient  of  Oregon. 
Article  4  of  the  organic  laws  prohibited  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  except  for  the  janiishnunt  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  should  have  lieen  duly  con- 
victed. The  new  legislation  was  intended,  besides 
settling  the  matter  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  to  rid  the 
country,  in  time,  of  every  free  negro  or  mulatto  in  it, 
and  to  prevent  the  coming  of  others,*^  by  inflicting 

•  'Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  legislative  committee  of  Orecon  as  follows:  Sec.  1. 
Tliat  slavery  and  involuntary  Ber\'itude  be  forever  l»rohil>it«  il  in  Oregon.  Sec. 
2.  That  in  all  casea  where  alavea  shall  have  been,  or  thaU  hcreait«r  hroaght 
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c(*r[K>ral  pun isli incut  on  all  of  eighteen  j^ears  of  at»o, 
or  tnorc,  wlio  had  not  left  the  territory  within  two 
years  after  the  passaj/e  of  the  act.  But  finding  this 
hiw  to  contiit't  witli  the  spirit  of  free  institutions  in 
Um  great  a  ch  grce,  it  was  amended  at  the  December 
scss!<m  by  repealing  tlie  vS^'ctions  making  whipping  the 
punishment  for  remaining  in  tlie  country,  and  susbti- 
tating  one  requiring  the  arri'st  of  sueli  contumacious 
negroes,  their  trial  before  a  justieti  of  tlio  peace,  and 
if  convicted,  the  hiring  of  the  oti'euders  to  the  persson 
who  sliould  give  bond  to  remove  them  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory within  the  sliortest  space  of  time,  paying  himself 
out  of  their  sei'viees.  Tlic  law  was  in  any  case  inop- 
erative for  two  years,  during  wliich  time  such  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  territory  as  to  do  away  with  the 
motive  for  enforcino"  it. 

At  the  December  session  an  act  was  passed  for 
erecting  a  jail  at  Oregon  City  witli  money  from  the 
estate  of  Ewing  Young;  the  executive  committee 
being  required  to  appoint  an  administrator  to  close  up 
the  business  of  the  estate,  and  collect  debts  due  to  it; 
and  the  government  l)eing  pledged  to  pay  all  money 
so  received  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  Young  whenever 

into  Oregon,  the  n\mrrs  f>f  sncli  Hlaves  respectively  Bhall  have  the  term  of  3 
years  from  the  iulru«luctiou  ot  such  slaves  to  romovu  them  out  of  the  country. 
Sec.  3.  That  if  Buch  owners  of  slaves  shall  Jieglcct  or  refuse  to  remove  such 
•laves  from  the  country  within  the  time  speeified  in  tiie  preceding  section, 
•ttch  tlairee  shall  be  free.  Sec.  4.  That  when  any  free  nogro  or  mtuatto  shall 
have  coiiit!  t>>  On  ;3'on,  he  <>r  mIic,  .'us  (lu;  c.lso  may  be,  if  of  flio  age  of  IS  .n- 
upwards,  shall  remove  from  the  couutry  withm  the  term  of  2  years  for 
males,  and  8  for  females,  from  the  paaeage  of  this  act;  and  that  if  any  free 
:  ■<>  or  mulatto  shall  }ii  ri-aff<  r  cMini>  U>  Orci^oii,  if  of  the  age  af'>i<--:uil,  he  or 
»<ili<'  3.ii<iU  quit  aud  leave  tiiu  ctmtttry  withiu  Uie  term  of  2  years  tor  inale.^, 
an<l  3  years  for  females,  from  his  or  her  arrival  in  tin-  coimtry.  St>c.  5. 
Tliat  if  .Hih  li  ficc  neirro  or  mulatto  bo  uu  lrr  tlio  itvsaid.  tli-i  ti  rm->  nf 

time  isiK;ciltt.nl  in  the  i>reoc<lin^'  suction  shall  Iniuiu  to  run  u  hvu  hv  ur  uhe  »iial( 
arrive  at  such  age.  See.  6.  Tliat  if  any  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  Hhall  fail 
to  quit  the  country,  as  required  by  tliis  act,  he  or  she  may  be  arrested  ujM>n  a 
warrant  issued  by  some  justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  guilty  on  tnal  I>of<ire  iuch 
justice,  shall  receive  njion  his  or  her  bare  back  not  less  than  20  nor  mor<s 
than  39  stripes,  to  1>o  inHictetl  by  the  ooastaUe  of  the  proper  county.  Sec  7. 
That  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  Ml  to  quit  tho  country  vrithm  the  torm 
of  G  months  afti  r  receiving  such  striiHs,  he  or  hhe  sli  ill  again  ree«nve  the 
same  punisltuicut  once  iu  every  6  utontha,  until  he  or  she  sliall  quit  the 
oovntry.  See.  8.  That  when  any  slave  shall  obtMn  his  or  her  freeUom,  the 
terms  <  il^  !  in  4th  sectioifc  sliaU  bogia  to xvii  from  the  tiuM  wheu  sacb 
froedow  slioU  be  obtamed.' 
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tlio}^  should  appear  t^)  claim  it.  A  lot  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  the  jail  was  oifcred  by  McLuugiiiin,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  cKintiiitti  e.^^  An  act  was  also  passed 
for  the  protection  uf  Indians  in  the  free  use  of  such 
pieces  of  vacant  land  as  they  then  (H  (  ii])iud  with  their 
villages  or  fisheries;  and  the  exeeuLi\e  was  empow- 
ered to  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  Oiegon  against 
persons  infringing  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  the 
peaceable  possession  of  such  lands. 

The  two  sessions  of  the  committee  of  1844  occu- 
pied less  than  three  weeks,  in  which  time  forty-tliree 
l^ills  were  passed,  many  of  them  of  general  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  sh(jrter  ones  showed  the  improve- 
ments to  which  the  accession  ot'po{)nlation  was  giving 
rise.  Hugh  Burns  and  Robert  Muoic  were  granted 
ri^'hts  to  keep  ])ublic  ferries  on  the  Willanu  ttc? ;  John 
McLoughhn  to  construct  a  canal  round  the  falls ;  W.  H. 
Wilson  and  L.  H.  Judson  to  construct  a  mill-race  in 
Champoi'g  County.  J<  sse  Apph  gate  was  appointed 
engineer  to  survey  for  a  canal  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Tualatin  River,  down  Sucker  Creek,  to  the  Willamette 
]liver,  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  making  this  a 
mode  of  transportation  from  the  Tualatin  plains  to  the 
Willamette.  Several  read  acts  were  also  passed. 
'  The  legislative  conmiittee  fixed  the  pay  of  the  ex- 
ecutive conunittee  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  per 
annum,  for  their  services,  the  three  receiving  nothing 
al)ove  the  amount  fixed  as  the  saiurv  of  the  irov- 
ernor  ])rovided  fur  by  an  act  passed  the  following  day. 
]^ut  as  the  organic  law  did  imt  contemplate  paying" 
the  ex(  euti\  e  rommittee  in  an>  tliinij:  hut  honors,  one 
liiuidrcd  (lolku'S  to  each  might  be  considered  as  a  gift. 
The  legislative  coiuiiuttee  voted  themselves  two  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  tlie  assessor  of  the  I'evenuc  the  same.^ 

Tl>e  founders  of  a  new  colony,  whatever  Utopia  of  human  virtue  and 
happinctsti  they  might  origuiully  pn>ject,  have  invariably  recognized  it  among 
their  earlie»t  practical  necesHitii.-^  to  allot  a  (tortiou  (»f  the  virgin  soil  as  a 
cemetery,  and  another  as  a  site  of  a  priaon.'  hnnHkome'a  SoartA  Letter^  53. 
'We  are  gettiti|^  alma  finely,' write* a  tettlor;  'and  iMVe  tliMdy  laid  thtt 

fowu'tttioii  of  a  jail.'  XHr/  /.V«/.,  IxX.  214, 
^'Urtgon  Lam,  1843-0,  76.^ 
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The  judiciary  report  of  1843,  in  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  the  execative  committee,  gave  them  authority 
to  "recommend  such  laws  as  they  might  consider 

necessary,  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  for  their 
action;"  and  they  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session,  recommended  to  the  representatives  to  make 
provision  for  framing  and  adopting  a  constitution  for 
Oregon  previous  to  the  next  annual  election  on  the 
first  Tuesdav  in  J  une.  Accord int/l  v  an  act  was  passed 
to  provide  for  liolding  a  constitutional  convention, 
requiring  the  executive  ct)inuiittee  to  notify  the  in- 
habitant<  of  all  the  counties  that  they  should  at  the 
next  annual  election  give  their  votes  for  or  against 
the  call  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution,  and 
notify  the  legislative  committee  elected  of  the  result. 
This  act,  in  which  both  committees  elected  by  the 
people  were  agreed,  was  unfavorably  conmiented  upon 
oy  certain  friends  of  the  original  organic  law,  as  a 
movement  toward  an  independent  government.  Ap- 
plesate  expressed  the  <^inion  that  the  changes  made 
m  the  mode  of  administiation  were  unnecessary  for  the 
short  time  the  provisional  government  was  expected 
to  last" 

Two  of  the  executive  committee,  I  think,  leaned 
toward  independent  government,  and  they  were 

amor.<x  those  who  had  been  longest  in  the  countrv. 
This  was  hinted  in  the  message  of  Jum.  signed  by 
the  whole  committee,^*  though  bearing  tlie  impress 
of  but  one  author."^  The  second  message  exi>lains 
that  adjournment  to  December  was  made  in  the  ex- 
pectiition  of  receiving  souie  information  from  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  claims 
with  Great  Britain.  When  this  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  no  satisfactorv  intelligfence  had 
been  obtained  of  such  settlement,  the  colonng  given 
to  the  acts  passed  in  December  is  such  as  to  justify 

«  View$qfHUtor!f,  MS.,  41. 

'*Thi:'  in<  -s.i i:^'  of  December  w.i.s  si(,nic(l  only  by  Russell  ami  Sti  v.  irt. 

^  Burnett  t^ayu,  '  1  thiuk  Kussell  wrote  the  measago/  but  this  u  aiiuply  aa 
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an  opinion  that  tlicK^  was  a  determination  to  perfect 
as  rapidly  as  possible  a  government  which  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  to  which  it  was  liable 
to  be  suhjccted."^  In  advising  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution, the  writer  of  the  message  used  this  lan- 
gua<je:  "it  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  bust  suit  the  local  situation  of  the  country, 
and  ])j()Uiote  the  general  interests  of  tin-  citizens, 
without  iuttirl'ering  witli  the  real  or  pretended  riirhtfii 
of  the  United  States  or  (jireat  Britain,  except  when 
the  pro twt ion  of  life  and  ])roperty  actually  require  it." 
The  legislative  committee,  by  calling  for  the  votes  of 
the  pco[)le  upon  a  constitutional  eouveutictn,  may  have 
been  feeling  their  way  toward  what  the  future  had  in 
store  for  them,  without  meriting  nmch  opprobrium. 

It  is  note  worth  v,  lu)Wever,  thai  at  the  first  session 
Liovejoy  moved  to  stiike  the  word  *  territory'  out  of 
the  journal  of  legislative  ])roeeedin<rs.  This  might 
mean  that  the  legiblative  eonimitteu  did  not  wish  the 
eountiy  to  be  considered  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  oi-  tliat  in  their  estimation  it  was  not  such  at 
present.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  of 
1845  to  establish  the  name  Oregon  Territory,  but  it 
was  never  adopted  until  the  boundary  was  determined 
and  the  (question  of  sovereignty  set  at  rest.  Again, 
in  the  judiciary  act,  the  nineteenth  article  of  the 
organic  law  is  repealed,  the  same  being  a  resolution 
that  a  connnittee  should  be  appointed  to  *'drav.  up  a 
digest  of  the  doings  of  the  people  of  this  territory, 
with  regard  to  an  organization,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  United  States  government  for  their  informa- 
tion." That  connnittee,  consisting  of  Lee,  Hines, 
and  Walker,  never  informed  the  government  of  the 
oi^anization,  nor  did  the  legislative  committee  of  1844. 
It  was  not  until  1845  that  congress  was  notified  that 
Oregon  enjoyed  a  government  in  which  the  United 

**McLoug]jlin  wrote  to  Alexander  SimiMon  uutler  date  of  Nov.  1844: 
*Th«y  (ledare  that,  if  in  t<  u  years  the  lx>uii<lary  is  not  Bettled,  tbey  will 
erect  theiii8<  lvua  into  an  iiidcpcmlcnt  Htate.'  Xhij»  refeia  tO  the  oolontBti  »t 
largu,  iS>i>*}  iiiiiiytfoiis  Or.  2'er,  L'iaiiM,  41. 
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States  had  as  yet  no  pari.  The  repeal  of  the  resolu- 
tion may  have  signified  that  the  committee  did  net 
desire  to  have  its  doings  reported  to  congress,  or  it 
might  have  been  done,  because  snch  a  resolution  was 
out  of  place  in  the  oimnic  law. 

But  however  the  legislative  committee  may  have 
favored  the  independence  of  Oregoa,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  intended  to  yield  aught  to  the 
British  government  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company,^  but 
on  the  contrary,  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  vote 
down  the  bills  and  petitions  presented  in  the  interest 
of  John  McLouglilin."  In  many  small  ways  they 
unintentionally  left  proof  that,  if  they  aimed  at 
independence  for  Oregon,  it  was  as  a  government 
free  from  all  influences  for«.  iL^ii  to  their  republican 
principles,* 

The  economy  of  the  government  is  shown  in  the 
appropriations,  which  for  its  whole  expenses  for  the 
first  year  amounted  to  $917.96,  to  meet  which  there 
were  $358.31  in  the  treasury,  the  tax  collector  not  yet 
having  completed  his  labora  This  was  less  than 
fifty  cents  for  each  individual  in  tlie  countiy,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1844,  the  correctness  of  which  I 
doubt,  giving  as  it  does  a  total  of  2,109,**  including 
the  immigration  of  that  year,  which  was  also  taxea 

^  Gray  accuses  Burnett  '  and  a  lew  other  Amoriciuui '  of  truckling  to  tiie 
fur  cotu])any.  IlitL  Or,,  884;  NUe^  Btg»,  Ixix.  S!S4;  Hmmton'*  Coatt  and 
Countri/,  17. 

*One  of  the  first  pctitiona  pre«ente<I  waa  from  McLoughlin  for  permusion 
to  estahlish  a  ferry  across  the  Willamette  liiver,  wliich  was  refu»e«l.  Mc- 
l^oaghUu  also  remonstrated  against  leave  being  ffranteU  curuiu  Amerioaos  to 
omwlntct  a  route  to  the  idand  mflSa,  but  llie  leave  was  gnuitetU  But  the 
l><-titiou  for  leave  to  construct  ;i  canal  aroun«I  tlie  f  ills  -  -ill.iwi  <1,  lu  cauao 
tliat  waa  a  work  rei|ttiriug  a  large  outlay,  and  ouo  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  colony.  liKrLoughliii*B  name  of  'Oregon  City  *  for  his  town  waa 
8tea<lily  rejected  by  the  legislative  committee,  who  •o-rnto  '  Willmrif  ttc  Fall?* 
at  the  head  of  their  proceedings,  till  at  the  l>eceml>er  sesitiuu  iC  was  formally 
iiicorporated  as  Oregon  City. 

*•  Waldo^s  MS..  8. 

••Males  over  lb  ytsaia,  720;  under  18  years,  5.30;  females  over  18  ycara, 
3d3;  under  18  years,  4S5.  Champoeg  County  ha4l  the  largest  popuutioo; 
Taalatin  next;  t1i<  u  Yamhill,  C'lacKauias,  and  Clatsop,  in  a  duseenuing  scale. 
Whit©  in  ]m  rei»>rt  gave  the  population  at  4,000.  7\n  IV^aw  in  (fr.,  'i'J.'i;  Con- 
cine  I'ieie,  M8.,  54.  The  census  of  1S44  waa  taken  by  Thomas  H.  Smith,  later 
a  reeideat  of  iios  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  aoooniing  to  an  act  of  the  legi«lataro. 
It  woold  hAve  been  impoeaible  to  obtaia  &  pocf ect  ootmt  at  the  time. 
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No  of  'Ti^us  was  taken  of  the  amount  of  property  itt 

the  country. 

Applegate  calls  the  acts  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  1844  "impolitic  and  nnp.itriotic ;"  and  asserts 
furtlu  r  that  the  cmiriervative  class,  wlilcli  greatly  out- 
iiuiiibered  the  mere  (leniagoixiirs  and  their  followers, 
determined  these  wrongs  should  be  righted  at  any 
cost.^^  Had  Mr  Applcgate  ever  done  auythiiig  to 
deserve  the  name  of  demagogue,  here  would  l>e  the 
time  to  accuse  him  of  wishing  in  his  turn  to  suhveiii 
a  good  government,  Leaiuse  it  was  proj>osed  to  place 
it  on  a  firm  basis.  He  was  perhaps  uncoiiscions  of 
the  influence  at  work  to  create  public  si'ntiinuut 
ngjiinst  tlic  acts  of  the  legislative  connnittec,  or  the 
jealousies  which  struggled  to  prevent  either  of  two 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  from  being 
governor  of  the  colony.  How  the  people  finally 
decided  I  shall  relate  in  a  future  chapter  concerning 
the  legislature  of  184j,  of  which  Applegate  was  a 
member. 

After  all  there  appeared  t<^  l  )e  no  great  need  of  law 
in  Oregon.  The  only  occasion  on  which  Judge  Bab- 
cock,  elected  at  the  primary  meeting  of  1841,  exercised 
his  ])robat<;  powers,  wa,s  at  the  death  of  CoHK^lius 
Rogers  in  the  spring  of  184:i.^*  All  the  dislurbances 
occurring  in  the  colony  had  been  ol'  a  nature  to  bring 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  AVhite,  There  is  but 
a  single  mention  of  an  assault  ])revious  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  circuit,  courts,  .iml  that  one  was  Jiccom- 
panied  by  extenuating  ci? nniistances,  the  oflender 
i  scaping  with  a  fine.  Bui  in  the  spring  of  1845  Joel 
TuiuIkuii  assaulted  Weblev  Ilauxhurst  with  such 
violence  llml  a  eonij/lauit  was  entered  against  liim. 
Tuinham,  being  a  constable,  could  not  take  himself 
into  custody,  and  John  Edmonds  was  deputed  to  make 
the  arrest.    Tumham  resisted  and  attackud  iiidmonds, 

»  Vtem<tfBhlmy,  MS.,  41-8. 

**Hiiie»  and  O ray  appr.iis<  •!  ih ^  r shit«>  at  .^1,000^ dsbtafmOL  Bogpn'lHjn 
tendad  ia  Utica,  ^.  Y.  IdUtes'  Or.  MiU.,  I4ik 
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who  was  compelled  to  fire  on  him,  the  shots  result- 
ing fatally.    The  grand  jury  found  no  bill  against 

]Minoncls.^  Not  long  after  this,  Sheriff  Meek  had  a 
wai'icuit  to  arrest  V.  Vs\  Dawson,  an  enemy  of  the 
<rovemment,  who  openly  defied  the  or<^'-aniziitioii,  and 
\v<»uh.l  have  resisted  the  olHcer  had  not  Meek  been  as 
kind  and  eooi  as  he  was  courageous.  Dawson,  finding 
ho  must  submit,  thereafter  was  a  firm  friend  of  law, 
and  insisted  that  as  he  obeyed,  every  other  iuust» 

»  Wkl/e'^  ConeUe  Vietr,  MS.,  40;  ^«f'  Jteff,,  IxviiL  SOS;  Komi^g  ITar,, 
MS.,  10^  11:  Hakm  DirtCtorVt  1871. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THX  BIMIOIUXION  OF  1M4. 

Bkluoekekt  Attttude  or  the  Bkitlhh  and  AMsmcAJis — Vakcouver  For- 
TuriEo— GATKXBi5a  ov  THX  EmoEAKTs— Thb  Sbvbbai.  Dmsioirs 

AJTD  COMPAinu— TBS  IXDKPSirDBlfT  COLOKT — CORVKUUS  GlUJAK— 

Natbakiel  Vaam^TaM  Jockney— StntKBuroB'  on  vbb  Jomainr— 

Thkir  T>KSTn*vTK  C'oypmoN — RECKPnoy  nr  MrssiovAHiEM  and  Fob* 

TBADE&3 — NaAIES  OF  TU£  iMMIQBAXTa — BlOiiBAl'lUCAL  NOTICES. 

I  HAVE  said  tliaL  there  were  two  .sessions  of  the 
legislative  euiuiiiiLtee  of  1844,  which  adjouriu'd  from 
JuiK  J 7th  to  December  16th,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  learnini^  from  tlie  iininiLirants  who 
Were  expected  in  the  autumn  the  attitude  of  aii'airs 
between  the  l  ival  claimants  of  the  Orei^oii  Territory. 
No  less  anxious  than  the  Americans  were  the  British 
subjects,  who,  being  well  informed  by  the  belligerent 
speeches  in  congress,  and  the  temper  of  the  western 
people,  began  to  look  on  their  position  in  Oregon  as 
insecure. 

Nor  was  McLoughlin  ignorant  that  the  pilgrims 
of  1843  were  prevented  by  circumstances  rather  than 
by  will  from  hostile  acts;  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  danger  was  averted  for  the  time,  he  did  not 
regret  having  written  to  England  for  protection/ 
In  the  summer  of  1844  he  had  added  a  bastion  to 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  otherwise  increased  the  defences 
of  the  place,  which  before  was  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  resist  attack.  The  reason  ^ven  for  these  prepara- 
tions was  the  threatening  demeanor  of  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 

^McLoughlin'*  Primtc  Pa^rs,  MS.,  3il  scr.,  12. 
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secure  the  company's  property  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 
But  these  explanations  did  not  deceive  the  more  in* 
telligent  of  the  Americans,  and  while  some  smiled  at 

the  admission  that  the  Americans  were  feared,'  others 

chose  to  take  alarm,  and  to  accuse  the  company  of 

intendiii<i"  to  make  war  on  them. 

o 

Early  in  Julv  1844  a  British  sloop  oi"  war,  the 
ModestCy  Caplam  Thomas  Baillie,  carryinof  twenty 
guns,  entered  the  Columbia,  and  anchored  op|><)sito 
Vancouver ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  from  McLoughiiii  h 
papers  thac  any  proffer  of  protection  was  made,  or 
that  the  sloop  remained  long.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  board  of  management  had  been  otticialiy 
notified  that  England  would  not  yield  any  of  Oregon 
north  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  they  were  to  govern 
*  themselves  accordingly. 

The  position  which  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  filled  at  this  time  was  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  not  a  little  dread,  which  every  fresh 
intelligence  from  the  United  States  or  England  in- 
creased. On  the  24th  of  Jamiarjr  Wentworth  of 
Illinois  had  said  in  conffress :  "  I  think  it  our  duty  to 

rk  freely  and  candi^y,  and  let  England  know  that 
never  can  have  an  inch  of  Oregon,  nor  another 
inch  of  what  is  now  claimed  as  the  United  States 
tt  ii  itoiy."  A  determination  to  maintain  this  position 
was  the  issue  upon  which  a  president  of  the  United 
States  wa,sto  be  elected.**  On  the  other  hand,  it  liad 
been  said  iu  the  English  parliament,  by  Sir  liobert 
Peel,  "  England  knows  her  rights  and  dares  maintain 
them ; "  *  and  by  Lord  Palmei  ston,  that  if  Liuu's  bill 

-  <  iray,  who  seems  not  t<»  mulerstand  th<'  infliit^nce  of  con^jresa  on  these  acts 
or  tiie  co'.npany,  uttiilaitc^  iU  tlc-leusive  attitmlu  at  this  tiiiio  to  tho  forma- 
iion  of  the  military  force  calleil  the  Orcgfui  Rangers;  and  says  snceringly: 
'The  cninpany  had  found  that  since  thi  Ainti  iLMiii  1»e^an  to  settle  in  the* 
country  tlicao  Indians  ha<l  become  nmic  tlangerous.  IfiH.  Or.,  .ST 4-5. 
Blanchet  takes  tiny  up  eharply  on  this  statement,  which  ho  si>cni»  to  think 
U  ri";!--!y  meant.  Ho  Kays:  'It  is  f.il^r  that  the  rfinipany  !i:i<l  ;inyfMitg  to 
f^ar  iron)  tho  Indiana.  It  the  fort  was  repaired,  liastioii»  Imilt,  and  all  other 
pvotective  and  dcfonsive  meamree  were  completed,  it  wajn  to  defend  itaell 
again  f  inr  tlier  kind  of  savageness.'  /fiM.  CaUu  Church  in  Or,,  I4& 

*  (''recnJiotCii  Or.  awl  CaL, 

^JSnberU*  HecotteettOM,  MS.,  6. 
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bad  passed  both  houses  of  oongress  it  would  have 
been  a  dedaratioii  of  war/  This  belligerent  attitude 
on  both  sides  was  also  as  well  known  to  uneducated 
western  men,  who  were  capital  Indian-figliterS)  and 
who  had  served  under  Jackson  and  Taylor,  as  it  was 
to  the  scholarly  officers  of  the  British  fur  compaii  v.* 
The  inducement  to  go  to  Oregon  was  not  lessened  by 
the  prospect  of  having  to  drive  out  the  nation  which 
had  been  fought  at  New  Orleans  and  alonff  the  bor- 
der, and  a  large  number  of  people'  collected  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Missouri  Kiv^,  amounting  in  all  to 
fourteen  hundred  persona  The  company  which  ren- 
dezvoused  near  Weston,  at  a  plaoe  called  Capler^s  land- 
ing, was  led  hj  Cornelius  Guliam,  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  independent  colony,  as  best  suited  to 
his  fancy  and  the  temper  of  the  men.  The  leaders 
of  1844  were  hardly  equal  to  those  of  the  previous 

*Oong.  Globe,  I84a-4»  aim.  98. 

Early  Daytt,  MS.,  20. 
^  Mclx)ughliu  plactis  the  inuabur  of  immigraatrS  of  1844  at  1,475.  Private 
Papers,  MS.,  2*1  Bcr.,  9.  A  letter  in  the  Wejitenty  Mo.,  Erfwrnlar  of  U»/  18^ 
1H4-1,  and  dateil  at  'Oregon  Campe*  May  J 5th,  says:  'Our  company  when 
joiautl  with  your»  will  be  very  large — ^much  the  largest  that  luxa,  ever  crossed 
the  Hocky  Mouutaiiis.  There  are  in  the  Indepenileut  Oregon  Caldny,  wt  tfau 
(tate,  1  minister,  1  lawyer,  1  millwright,  3  millers,  1  tailor,  1  ship-carpenter, 
2  blacksmiths,  1  cooper,  1  tailorcsa,  2  cabinet-makers,  5  carpent  -rs,  4  wheel- 
wri^'hu,  2  shoemakers,  1  weaver,  1  gunsmith,  1  wagon-maker,  1  luerchanti 
anil  the  rest  fanners.  There  w  4^  fatniliea^  108  men  (of  whom  liO  are  youug 
men),  323  persons;  410  oxen,  100  cows  (16  of  wliioli  wra  tetmoows),  143  yamng 
cattle,  54  horses,  41  niults,  aii<l  72  wagons.  Many  nven  from  the  adjoining 
oouaties  are  on  their  way  to  join  us. '  This  letter  waa  written  by  Captain 
Comeliiia  OiQiaitt,  who  wm  encamped  witli  hu  oompauy  nine  miles  below  84 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  CuiteUi  NathaniLl  For  1.  y\  \\o  was  nt  Inilependencc  with 
another  company.  S.L  Friend,  Nov.  1,  |S44;  N.  T.  i,'.r|>r'Xf,  June  7,  1S44; 
NiUs'  Jtetj.,  Ixv.  IGO.  Joim  Minto,  who  joined  <  iilliam's  company,  thinks  tlie 
imniigratiou  of  IS44  numbered  about  800.  Or.  Pioneer  A. <sor.,  Trmifi.,  1S7G,  42. 
A  corruiijHjudeut  ul  the  S.  I.  Fritmi,  of  June  2,  1845,  isay-s  tlu  ru  wtrc  o\  ct  UOO. 
In  the  message  of  the  executivo  oommittee  of  December  1844  the  number  ia 
estimated  at  upwards  of  750  persons.  Gmy»  Uutt.  Or.,  382.  Elwood  Evans, 
in  Or.  Phncer  A  ««oc. ,  Tram. ,  1 877, 2ti,  places  the  number  at  475.  We  can  count 
900  of  (jilliam's  company,  before  the  accession  of  all  tht-  87  wxgons  comprising 
it.  Ford's  company  swelled  the  boet  to  alxmt  800,  and  there  was  still  another 
oomjjany  xuider  Jomi  Thorp,  whidi  gtaited  from  near  the  month  of  the  Platte 
lUver,  and  travelkd  on  the  north  side  of  that  .struani.  As  they  would  not 
oome  together  uutil  the  diilereut  organizations  had  been  much  broken  up,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  of  eaeh  other's  original  numbers.  Xo  ooont  would 
again  be  ma-k-  until  tlu  y  roach.'. I  tin-  I>allLH,  from  whicli  point  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  be  ou  the  alert  to  ascertain  thoir  strength, 
for  obvious  redsona. 
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year.  Nor  hy  sayin*^  this  do  I  mean  any  diarespect. 
lliey  were  brave,  Lyal,  earnest^  but  better  fitted  to 
execute  than  to  command ;  to  be  loyal  to  a  govern- 
ment than  to  construct  one.    Their  tendencies  were 

more  toward  military  j^lorv  tlian  pride  of  statesman- 
ship. This  s{)irit  lud  thuni  to  oiLjanize  uinlri  military 
rules  for  their  jonrnoy  to  the  Columbia,  and  to  ck'ct 
a  sot  of  officers  sufficient  for  an  army,  with  Giiliam 
as  general. 

Little  is  known  of  Gilliam's  antecedents.  He 
was  brave,  obstinate,  impetuous,  and  generous,  with 
good  natural  abilities,  and  but  little  education.  His 
accomplishments  were  varied;  he  had  served  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  and  also  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Florida,  as  captain;  he  had  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  he  had  been  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  had 
served  in  the  Missouri  legislature.  He  was,  indeed, 
just  the  robust,  impulsive,  sympathetic,  wilful,  and 
courageous  leader  the  men  of  we  border  would  choose. 
His  aid  was  John  Inyard.^ 

The  colonel  of  the  organization  was  Michael  T. 
Simmons,  uneducated,  but  brave  and  independent, 
who  sought  in  emigration  to  Orcgou  recovery  of  for- 
tune and  health.  Four  captains  were  elected  under 
Gilliam:  R.  W.  Morrison,  William  Shaw,  Richard 
Woodcock,  and  Elijah  .Bunton.®  Instead  of  a  judge 
advocate,  with  that  instinct  toward  civil  liberties 
which  characterized  the  Iroutiei-smau,  a  court  of 

^Jf'iifo,  in  Or.  Pioneer  Amoc.,  Tmns.^  1876,  39;  Letter  of  W.  H.  Reea  to 
John  Minto.  Inyard  ha«l  served,  in  a  subordinate  caiiacity,  with  (iilliam  in  the 
Seminole  war,  taking  part  iu  the  battle  of  Okechobvc.  lu  Creneral  Taylor  a 
report  uf  the  battle,  eouk-  disobedicuce  of  Captain  Gilliam,  which  eutauetl  a 
Irws  of  life,  waa  mriitioiiL<l,  for  which  unfavorable  report  both  Oilliain  «nd 
luyard  bore  ever  altiT  an  inveterate  enmity  towanl  tht;  futim;  hero  of  tiiu 
IfodeMi  war.  Inyard,  according  toReea,  was  'an  average  man  <<t  tin  rl  i^s 
reawd  in  the  f?onth-wi-r?t  amid  tlie  niirMms  institutions  of  hanuuiidiivery.'  Id* 
Xlua  ua-ijic,  I  limi,  is  auoietimes  spelled  Eug;u  t. 

•  Morrison  was  a  thrifty  farmer  from  the  neighborhood  of  Weston.  Minto'» 
E-irhi  l)<ii/i,  MS.,  18.  Shaw  W!i«  l)()rn  in  North  Carolina,  near  Iv  J.  in 
ijy^;  but  emigrate*!  with  hia  ta,iher  U>  Tennessee  when  a  cliiid;  aitd  again  to 
MiMOari  in  1819,  when  the  inhabitaute  were  living  in  fortu  to  protect  thetn- 
ielves  apiin.st  the  natives.  He  ha<l  fought  under  General  Jackhon  in  JS14- 
15,  in  the  war  against  the  Creeks  and  the  British.  Shaw'*  Pioneer  i/j/e,  MiS., 
If  2l 

Slit.  Oik,  YokL 
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equity  was  established  by  the  election  of  ^  judge, 
with  two  associate  justices.^**  But  the  court  was  in- 
operative, martial  law  prevailing  daring  the  mainte- 
nance of  military  discipline." 

When  tlie  independent  colony  reached  the  Imffalo 
grounds,  Gilliam  used  to  dash  off  after  the  game,  to 
the  disappointment  of  those  left  in  charge  of  the 
train. Speeches  were  made  in  camp  on  this  subject, 
and  some  rejxulations  were  laid  down  for  hnntinjj.  but 
tlioy  wore  not  regarded;  and  as  happened  in  1843, 
wlioM  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  been  passed,  tlw-re 
was  no  longer  any  attempt  to  keep  together  in  large 
companios. 

The  oilier  divisions,  led  by  Natlianiel  Ford,  a  man 
of  character  and  inHuence,  and  Jolui  Thorp,  appear 
not  to  have  found  it  necessaT'\'  to  ])urden  themselves 
with  too  many  regulations,  an<l  [)roL';res.sed  well  with- 
out them.  Moses  Harris,  well  known  in  the  moun- 
tains anion^'  the  fur-traders  and  trappe  r-:  l)la(lv 
Harris,  acted  as  guide.  A  company  un- In  Sublette 
also  trave  lled  with  them  from  the  PhUte  to  Green 
River.  The  spring  was  unusually  rainy.  By  the  over- 
flowing of  streams,  as  well  oti  the  softening  of  tlie 
earth,  so  umch  tinii'  was  lost  that  by  the  1st  of  July 
not  more  than  one  hunch'cd  miles  in  a  straii^ht  course 
had  l)een  travelled.  Yet  they  did  not  sutler  them- 
8elv(»s  to  b(^  (liscouraL^a^d,  only  one  man  out  of  Gil- 
liam s  eonmiand  tuiriing  back.^  Two  months  of  wet 
weather  produced  dysentery  and  rhoumatism."  Tlie 
delay  o(H\')sloned  by  storms  was  so  much  additional 
time  in  which  provisions  were  being  consumed;  lienee 

**  Benjamin  Nichols,  judge;  Josepli  Ga^e  and  Thcophilua  Magradcr,  asso- 
ciate justice.    CTiarles  o&xton  wm  iiecretary  of  the  iiulcpciident  eomjiany. 

"  (  k  l^nlrs,  for  violating  a  general  onln,  was  U\t  i\  1.  inn-  (xmeral 
Gilliam,  and  suutcDCed  to  bo  '  tied,  and  staked  out  in  the  hot  aun  from  eleven 
o'dook  A.  K.  until  the  going  down  of  theaame.'  Letter  of  W.  H.  Bees. 

>n'V^ninnt'8  lU'pt.  for  lW»-4,  in  U.  S.  Cath.  Mwj.,  iv.  '265, 

"'An  Orcgoiiian,' in  ^►<r/r7n  ir»7^.  Farmer,  Dec.  17,  187r>. 

**SiiliIettu  s  company  consisted  of  2*2  men,  11  of  whom  were  travelling  for 
their  health.  Tlinf  ct"  tlusc  >lieil  within  a  f-  w  day?  nf  f>ach  otlur:  Marshall, 
June  27tli,  Ketohum,  July  M,  Browning,  July  7th.  t'lumans  Xo(e  Book,  MS., 

2o,  I'  l.  A  Mr  Bamett  of  the  emigration  died  at  Green  River,  ol  Qrpbold 
fever.  itL 
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at  Fort  Laramie  many  families  were  already  without 
flour,  and  compelled  to  purchase  it  at  thirty  and  forty 
dollars  a  barrel.  Sugar  could  be  procured  only  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  pinl 

The  route  from  (ireen  River  to  Fort  Hall  was  the 
same  opened  the  year  before  by  way  of  Fort  Bridger. 
Many  were  bitterly  disappointed  on  reaching  this 
point  to  be  told  that  they  were  then  only  half-way  to 
their  destination ;  aiul  a  email  company  of  men  without 
families  abandoned  their  wagons  two  days  west  of  this 
post,  and  prepared  to  travel  with  horses  only.^*  They 
reached  Fort  Hall  on  the  10th  of  September,  finding 
flour  at  this  place  too  high  for  their  means.  Gilliam's 
wagons  arrived  here  the  16th,  where  a  letter  awaited 
them  from  Burnett,  advising  Uiem,  if  they  wore  likely 
to  need  asslstanro  before  reaching  the  Columbia,  to 
send  word  to  the  settlers.  As  it  was  manifest  that 
assistance  would  be  needed,  a  part}-  of  young  men  were 
sent  forward  on  horses,  who  reached  Oregon  City  on 
the  18th  of  October.    These  were  John  Minto/* 

Of  tlua  toiupaiiy  was  JaiiieH  C'lyman,  \vlu>  kept  a  «laily  jounml  or  note- 
lK»ok,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  through  many  vicissitudes,  and 
■which  I  have  fouml  vltv  hsi  ful.  I*<  siili's  the  incidents  of  tlx-  jcuriK-y,  it  con- 
tains njany  instructive  ruiaark-s  on  thv  country  traversed;  and  au  ac-count  of 
af&urs  in  the  Oregon  colony  during  the  winter  of  1844-5.  Clymail  WM  A  Vir* 
^niaii  by  birth,  but  emigiated  from  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

**John  Minto  became  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  m  Oregoo.  He 
Tras  of  Eagli:ih  birt'i  i:.  !  imIiu  Uinn,  ;i  native  nf  \\"\  liiii  on  the  TjTie,  in  Nor- 
thomberiand,  boru  Oct.  10,  1S22.  Uo  come  to  tbo'Uuitcd  Statw  in  1840,  and 
settled  mt  Pittslmrgb,  ,  as  a  enal-mmer.  FVom  Ptanavlvania  he  went  to  St 
L<pu-i  in  tlio  ^I'lin;,'  of  18-M,  on  liis  \v;iy  to  tin-  frniiti.  r  of  Inwa,  and  learned  ;it 
this  place  ol  tliu  emigration  to  Oregon,  which  he  determined  to  j<iin.  Having 
no  moans  to  procure  an  outfit,  he  engaged  vitib  R.  W.  Morrison  to  drive  team 
anil  !ti:ik>;  liimsi  If  useful,  for  his  passage  and  bniiil.  It  is  to  Minfn'A  E<rrbj 
liiitjfi,  ii  luaitUAcript  by  his  own  hand,  that  I  am  chiclly  iuduUt^d  for  tho 
account  of  (William's  company.  It  contains,  besides,  Tiiluablo  remarks  on  tho 
politii  il  sitiiition  of  1844-(»,  on  the  industries  of  the  country  and  stock- 
raising,  and  on  tho  social  condition  of  the  colonists,  with  other  miscellaneous 
matter.  Minto  nuurietl  MLss  Martha  A.  Morrison  when  they  hml  1)eon  a1)out 
tluree  yean  in  Oregon,  and  they  went  to  reside  near  Salem.  Minto  baa  been 
a  nsefhl,  intelligent,  and  erery  way  an  exemplary  bnilder  on  the  edifice  of  % 

ncw«t;it>';  .1  f.inrn  r,  ^tock  iriiser,  ami  (.ilitnr;  ]in1>lic--^iiirit<  <1  in  i  i y  j>o«itiou 
he  lias  been  called  u^n  to  till.  Mrs  Minto  is  known  throughout  the  state  for 
her  fearless  TinHieation  of  what  she  esteems  the  right;  and  has  been  called  the 
'  inn-ikrt-tM'-nilitT 'of  the  Woman'.^ Suffrnm-  oi  i  itiuji  nf  Oiv^fon.  Ai^cnrding 
to  Minto,  lier  mother  carrie<l,  or  at  kitat  \v:i.s  tiinnshcd  with,  a  ririe,  on  her 
journey  to  Oregon,  which  she  •was  competent  t«>  use  had  it  been  nects.;ary. 
Mr*  JiUnto  has»  aa  well  as  her  hoakand,  fumialied  «  mannaeript  to  my  ooUeo- 
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Samuel  B.  Crockett,  and  Daniel  Clark.  Acconllno^ 
to  Clyman,  tliev  encountered  at  the  Grand  lioiid 
James  Wateis  of  the  previous  emigration,  who  was 
going  to  nicrt  liis  family,  and  who  su])l)licd  them  with 
pruvi^^ions  i'or  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

Ford's  company,  beini^  in  advance  of  (iilhanrs, 
also  sent  three  young  men  to  the  Willamette  Valk-y 
with  Minto's  party.  Snow  had  now  begun  to  fall  in 
the  mountains, wliile  a  larixe  part  of  the  emigration 
was  l)etween  Ft)rt  JJoisc  and  the  13alles.  The  misery 
entailed  uj)on  the  belated  tnivellers  by  the  change  to 
winter  weather  was  indescribabia"   The  road  iiom 

tion.  It  WM  taken  from  hor  lip*  by  a  Btenoffiapber  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Pioue^ 
AsMdatioQ  in  1878,  and  is  called  Femak  Pioneering,   Aa  it  gives  the  wmitan^e 

view  of  froutitT  life,  it  is  e«j»ecially  valna!)!*  few  recorls  ii.ivintr  l>een  nia^ic 
of  thu  trLola  which  women  were  calioii  upon  to  euiloro  in  the  tMittluiiK  tit  <>f  the 
Pacific  States. 

"  Mitito  compares  the  wnmi  inh-n  st  ami  sympathy  cxhiliitt-l  by  Waters 
with  the  chilling  indifference  aiul  ab»ulul<;  iguuriiig  ut  tiit'ir  pri^ciicc  or  their 
wants  by  the  miBsiouarieH  Waller  and  Bn.*wer  at  the  l)alle«.  Clyman,  who 
brought  letters  to  the  miflHionaries,  and  who  was  a  few  days  ahead  of  Minto's 
party,  remarks  that  he  woo  not  thanked  for  tlie  trouble  of  carrying  tliem  from 
the  Sttites,  whirli  he  atttibatea  to  hia  travel-worn ai^  mahaveQ aroeMaace. 
JSoU  Book,  MS..  6$. 

*■  Jompih  Watt,  ham  in  Ohio,  author  of  a  maniueript  called  FifM  Thhtf^»^ 

f,nve.s  an  account,  of  tlio  incuiiiiri','  of  18-14,  and  of  tlic  iinjiortation  of  slic(  j» 
from  the  tStatca  by  himself  in  1647,  the  erection  of  tlie  first  woollen-miik  in 
Orecon,  and  other  first  things,  and  deecrtbea  hia  pasaaga  from  Burnt  }viv«  r 
to  tnc  Willamette.  Watt  Ava^  tlu-n  a  younjr  Ttian  and  poorly  e<|uippr<l  fcr 
such  a  jnnrney,  but  drove  an  ox-team  as  far  as  Jiuriit  Hiver.  Here,  prol/.ilily 
'.)ec8ust!  lie  thouLjIit  tliero  were  too  many  mouths  for  the  provisions,  he  wi  ut 
forward,  afoot  and  alone  At  thf  liuI  of  the  first  day  lit-  found  a  cal-Mi, 
occupied  by  lilakeley,  an  emigraut  who  gave  hiiu  a  lew  crust*«.  lic>\viu.iii, 
a  destitute  traveller,  joUMd  Watt,  and  they  w<dkod  on  together  until  they 
overtook  Ford'a  company,  from  whom  they  obtaineil  one  meal.  In  the  (iraml 
Rond  they  lost  their  way,  but  refraining  the  road,  met  a  family  named 
Walker,  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  an«l  thought  of  killing  their  oxen.  Being 
overtakea  by  others  who  still  had  a  little  urad,  they  begged  ibem  to  divide; 
Init  want  and  fear  had  hardened  their  hearts,  and  they  Mroaed.  Hie  pedes* 
trians  made  a  flro  of  xii  woo«l,  iKiffirc  uhidi  tlit  v  SJit  throughout  the  night 
drying  tiieir  wet  clotlung;  and  in  tlio  morning  found  it  snowing,  llien, 
with  soleless  shoes  and  pantaloons  half  gone,  they  renewed  their  journey. 
Bowman  had  a  fainily  Mlunn  lie  left  with  tlie  M'agoiis  whik'  lie  li;i.-teije<i 
on  to  procure  assiistancc.  Says  ^^'att:  *I  think  there  were  ttuuvv -liakes 
as  large  as  my  hat,  and  it  u  lh  damp  miow.  Bowman  was  speculating 
what  he  and  hi»  si'n  "Billy"  conM  do  when  they  got  down  to  tne  valley. 
Waters,  whom  we  had  mei  ou  I'owdcr  llivcr,  hail  t<ild  huu  it  wua  worth 
so  much  a  hund.red  to  make  rails;  and,  says  he,  "Billy  and  I  can  make 
lots  of  money  at  that.  Whiskey -l>arr<ds  are  wortli  so  much;  whiskey  is 
worth  something.  I  can  make  whiskey."  8ays  I,  "You  old  fool,  you  wiU 
never  get  out  of  these  mountains  1*"  Proceeding,  sometimes  bewildered  on 
account  of  thu  trail  buin^  hidden  by  anow,  they  came  to  the  camp  of  aome 
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Burnt  River  to  the  DiUles  was  a  panorama  of  suffer- 
ing and  destitution,  and  the  rear  of  the  caravan 
remained  at  Whitman's  over  winter.  Shaw,  who 
turned  aside  to  Whitman's  station  to  lay  in  provisions, 
left  there  a  family  of  seven  children  named  Sager, 
whose  parents  had  died  on  the  road,  the  father  while 
the  company  was  at  Green  River,  and  the  mother 
two  weeks  later.  These  eliildren  were  adoptwl  by  Dr 
Whitman.^  Shaw  failed  to  reach  the  Willjiniette 
that  season,  a«  some  of  his  family  were  prostrated  by 
sickness,  anrl  he  remained  until  March  184j  at  the 
Dalles,  with  several  other  families.^ 

Two  or  more  small  mounted  parties,  the  first  to 
reach  the  Dalles,  took  the  cattle  trail  round  the  l)asc 
of  Mount  Ht»od,  and  arrived  safelv  in  the  valley. 
But  the  later  comers  feared  this  route  on  account  of 
the  advanced  season.  The  families  were  assisted  in 
descending  the  Columbia  by  the  loan  of  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;^  and  the  cattle 
were  crossed  by  swimming  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  driven  down  to  Vancouver,  and  recrossed  in 

iuiuugraiiU  who  cave  them  supper  and  breakiii^t.  On  reaching  I'm  itilla 
Ihev  were  joined  by  anuu  named  Noah.  They  had  also  the  good  foi  tuue 
to  kill  a  (luZt'n  satje  hctis.  At  a  Cnytisn  cntiip  they  borrowed  a  largo  kettle 
and  maiie  a  aUiw  ot  chicken  and  potatocb,  puiciiased  of  the  uative^  with  au 
extra  shirt.  At  Waiilatpu  WTiitman  gave  them  some  com  meal.  A  cow 
■which  l>elonged  to  Watt  was  soM  t<>  the  doctor  for  proviiidus  t<>  t.ikc  (honi  to 
the  Dalles.  Au  immigrant,  Barton  Lee,  watj  engaged  to  trau8^K>rt  theiu,  and 
a  hone  WW  liired  of  Adams.  At  the  Dalles  tliey  found  the  fur  oompany'a 
hatt  iijx,  which  li.id  hccn  placed  at  the  sli  vu*  of  certain  persons  t<>  l>ring 
down  tlie  immigration  with  a  view  to  ati»i^t  them;  but  lor  a  passage  ou  which 
tiiej-  were  charged  mx  doUan  each  by  thoee  having  them  in  charge.  *  I  had 
no  money,'  says  Watt,  'and  they  told  mo  if  th*-  nttuT  jKisHi-n^'.  rs  umiM  1)...ir<l 
me  they  would  take  me  down,  but  I  muat  uiuj^  wlteuuvcr  I  was  ordered. 
They  called  me  the  ''fignre-head.**  On  the  l<Hh  ot  November  I  airived  at 
Ore,..n  fit  v.*  F!r.^f  Tf,ln./\  MS.,  1-7. 
'•Or.  Spectator,  Jan.  21,  1849. 

"Shaw  says  in  his  Pioneer  Liffy  MS.,  14-1 S,  which  is  a  comparison  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  weetem  states  aud  Oregon,  with  a  uarratire  of  the  in- 
ddenia  of  tiie  emigration,  that  in  March  he  went  down  the  Columbia  to  a 

place  seventeen  miles  above  Vancouver,  where  he  made  shingles  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  pay  what  be  owed  them  for  provisioui)  ami  cloth- 
ing furnished  him  while  at  the  Dalles.  In  Septend»er  he  removed  to  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  where  ho  rented  the  farm  of  Beers  for  one  year.  The  next 
y*  ar  he  Ixiught  a  farm  of  a  French  Canadian,  ten  milfla  north  of  Salem,  where 
h«  uuule  his  permanent  resilience. 

» jre£oi«jilUMi'«  Ffhaatit  Papen,  Ha,  2d  Mr.,  9. 
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boats,  as  they  liacl  heen  the  previous  year.  The 
scenes  of  suflbriug  at  the  Cascades  in  1843  were  re- 
peated in  1844.  Minto,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
hastened  to  the  Willamette  for  help  for  his  employer 
and  friends,  tells  us  that  on  returning  with  a  boat- 
load of  provisions  to  the  Cascades  he  found  "men  in 
the  prime  of  life  lying  among  the  rocks  seeming  ready 
to  die.  I  found  there  niotlu  i  s  witli  their  families, 
whose  husbands  were  snow-bound  in  the  Cascade 
^lountiiins,  without  provisions,  and  obliged  to  kill  and 
eat  their  game  dogs.  Mrs  Morrison  had  traded  her 
only  dress  except  the  one  she  wore  for  a  bag  of  |)ota- 
toes.  There  was  scarcely  a  dry  day,  and  the  snow- 
line was  nearly  down  to  the  river."** 

In  such  a  plight  did  tlie  iiuuiigration  of  1844,  which 
set  out  with  high  hopes  to  plant  an  independent  colony 
in  Oregon,  find  itself  on  reaching  the  promised  land. 
The  loss  of  life  had  been  liffht  notwithstaudintr  the 
hardships  of  the  journey;**  but  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty in  cattle,  clothing,  and  household  and  other  goods 
had  been  great,  to  the  ruin  of  many.  The  cattle  had 
become  fat  during  the  weeks  of  detention  on  the 
grassy  plains,  and  were  mifit  for  the  hard  w^ork  of  haul- 
ing loaded  wagons  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Many  died  of  exhaustion;  some  were  taken  by  the 
natives,  who,  although  not  in  open  hostility,  were 
toublesome  at  several  places  on  the  route,  at  the 
Kansas  agency,  at  Laramie,  in  the  Cayuse  country, 
and  on  the  Columbia ;  ^  although  White  had  deputiaaed 

"  Camp-Jirf  Orations,  MS.,  15. 

"  Besides  Baniettc,  Thomas  Vance,  Mr  and  Mrs  Saa^.  and  a  joana  girl 
mentioned  in  Mrs  Minto 's  Female  Phnecrimj,  MS.,  I  find  no  other  tieaths 
noted  in  the  Bcvirral  manuscripts  and  Ixmkn  n  tm  ing  to  this  immigration. 
All  the  others  came  through  to  Oregon,  except  a  party  of  eighteen  who  tamed 
off  on  the  Celifonua  road  aft«r  i)atising  Fort  HuL  This  party  had  thirteen 
wagons,  tli«  tirst  to  enter  California  from  the  Unitt  il  States.  Tlie  names  of 
the  party  were  Towuseud,  James  M<mt£omery,  John  Greenwood,  Britian 
Greenwood,  and  another  Greenwood,  J«in  SuUivaa  and  brother,  Dennis 
Martin,  John  Martin,  Murphy  an  1  four  soma,  Jackson,  fitevena^  and  Uiteh* 
cook.  Or.  Piotiefr  Ammr.^  Tram.,  it»7l),  42, 

*Clyman  i  l  l,it<  -  that  theCSaynsea  were  very  anxious  to  know  of  liim  when 
tho  wnLTtni;-*  nini  stock  mi^ht  1h'  cxixft*''!,  as  tli>y  m  islicil  tn  LMlian^^f  linrscs 
lor  cattle;  but  that  although  they  iiad  hordes  to  sell,  they  did  uut  reir<uu  irum 
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H.  A.  G.  Lee  to  be  among  the  Cajuses  during  the 
passage  of  the  immigration,  and  to  assist  in  tbe  pur- 
chase of  cattle  with  tbe  ten-dollar  drafts  mentioiied 
in  a  previous  chapter — a  device  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  immigrants  preferred  their  cattle  to  the 
drafts.  The  natives  were  able,  however,  to  sell  their 
crops  to  the  immigrants  for  good  prices^  by  exchanging 
wheat,  com,  and  potatoes  for  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles. Not  being  able  to  hay  cattle,  they  stole  them  ;^ 
and  unable  to  purchase  American  horses  with  their 
less  valuable  ponies,  they  stole  those  also,  until  tbe 
immigrants,  losing  patience,  retaliated,  and  took  In- 
dian horses  regardless  of  individual  ownership;  and 
became  robbers  in  their  turn,  without  reflecting  upon 
tho  evil  consequences  which  were  like!}  to  fail  upon 
the  next  immigration;  savages  being  like  civilized 
men  in  this  respect^  that  they  are  ready  to  punish 
misconduct  in  olbers  for  which  in  themselves  they 
find  ample  excuse. 

The  condition  of  the  immigrants  of  1844,  after  they 
had  passed  all  the  penis  of  the  journey  to  Oregon, 

•tMling  bk  Am  Imt  half-sturved  nuure— iliey  having  buned  off  tt«  ^mn  to 
aimoy  tho  immigranta.  Sole  Book,  MS.,  C.'. 

*•  H.  A.  fr.  Lee,  an  immigrant  of  1643,  wiia  much  esteemed  for  his  probity 
■ad  intelligence  in  tho  management  of  public  affairs.  His  namo  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  publu!  prints,  liurnctt  rcuwirks  on  llie  ju.stiicss  of  hi.^  vic%V8  of 
thu  Indian  character,  and  the  iinpcudiag  ln<li:m  truubles.  Lec  m.yi>  in  his 
report  on  the  affairs  of  1844:  'Tlie  immigrants  are  still  Vttiy  imnrudcnt  in. 
breaking  off  into  small  parties,  just  when  they  itbould  remain  united.  .  .These 
robl>er3  furnish  us  a  true  ntiuiaturo  likeness  of  the  whole  Indiiin  population 
whenever  tliey  fail  to  obtain  such  things  as  they  wish  in  exchange  lur  such 
M  they  have  to  give.  These  are  robben  now  because  they  have  nothing  to 
give;  all  others  will  be  robben  when,  with  what  they  have  to  aWc,  they  can 
not  procure  what  they  %vi>]i.  .  .  Tliu  nvxt  iinuiignitiou  will,  in  .ill  jirol ability, 
caU  forth  developments  ot  Indian  character  which  have  been  almost  denied 
■a  existenoe  among  these  people.  Indeed,  mr,  bad  yon  not  takon  the  pre- 
wiulioii  to  conci]iat<j  their  gooil  feelings  and  friendship  toward  Un-  wliiio;^  just 
at  the  time  they  were  nu  utmg  each  other,  it  is  to  bo  doubttnl  vUielher  there 
had  not  been  vouui  .>«<tnous  ditficulty.  Individuals  on  both  sides  have  been 
mutually  provokeil  ujul  ex.i8]H'nitt  (l  iluring  tho  passage  (*f  eaeh  inmiigrntion, 
iuul  thei«  ca^t^  are  con^tauily  rnultijjlyiug.  ^kluuh  prudence  13  rej^uired  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  and  unfortunately  they  have  vei^  little  by  tho  time 
they  reach  tho  Columbia  Valley.  Some  of  the  late  immigrauta,  lusting  their 
horses,  and  naturally  supposing  them  stolen  by  tho  Indians,  went  to  the  bands 
of  honsen  owned  by  the  Indians  and  took  as  many  aa  they  wi.shed.  You  are 
too  well  aeouainted  with  Indiana  to  aappoae  that  each  a  course  can  lie  T>er- 
•ftrted  in  witbout  pradocing  wmmu  nmitti.'  ITASbV  Omdm  View,  61;  Bur^ 
mU'»  See,      i>tower,  845-6^ 
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was  worse  than  that  of  1843,  for  the  reason  that  there 
had  not  been  time  for  the  country  to  recover  from  the 
draft  upi>n  its  resources  made  the  year  previous. 
Thanks  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  tiie  good 
judgment  of  McLoughlin  in  encouraging  farming, 
there  was  food  enough  for  all,  though  many  lived  on 
short  rations  rather  than  incur  debt.  But  the  great 
want  of  the  new-comers  was  clothing.  All  the  goods 
in  the  several  stores  had  long  been  exhausted;  even 
at  Vancouver  there  was  no  stock  on  band  exoept  tiie 
reserved  cargo,  which  was  not  opened  when  the  im- 
migration arrived.^  Clothing  was  made  by  putting 
piece  to  piece  without  regard  to  color  or  texture;  and 
moccasins,  which  took  the  place  of  boots  and  shoes^ 
were  the  almost  universal  ioot-covering.  A  tannery 
had  been  begun  in  the  summer,  in  the  n(  l^hborhocd 
of  Burnett's  farm,  but  the  autumn  supply  of  leather, 
besides  being  inadequate,  was  only  half  tanned,  and 
had  a  raw  streak  in  the  centre* 

This  destitution,  while  there  was  a  year's  supply  in 
the  warehouses  at  Vancouver,  occasioned  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  less  reasonable  of  the  immigrants^ 
who  were  unable  to  see  why  they  should  not  receive 
as  many  favors  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
those  of  the  previous  year  had  had,  under  the  same 
circumstances.  McLoughlin  had,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  foreseen  that  there  would  be  this  feeling, 
and  while  pi x  i>ared  to  defend  the  company's  property 
from  pillage  in  case  of  a  collision  with  the  immigrants, 
sought  by  every  means  to  cidtivato  a  friendly  meling. 

"  Miuto  describes  his  costume  when  he  went  to  Vancouver  to  receive  the 
boat  and  cargo  wluch  he  took  np  the  Columbia.   His  pantaloons  were  ripped 

tj[i  til  til.  lu'  hrul  no  crat,  havinc  worn  out  the  one  he  sUrtcd  witli;  a 

blanket  obtJJUKnl  at  Vancouver  waa  doubled  sicross  hi;*  sb«mUiur«*  over  a  string. 
His  feet  were  nearly  bare,  and  became  quite  bo  before  he  retumotl  from  his 
exjMMlition.  Mnif''.^  Femnlt  P'toin)  r'ni<j,  ^^S..  IS,  19.  Mr.s  Miuto  8ay»:  'Tliero 
waa  but  one  bf»lt  of  calico  in  the  \\  hole  of  Oi«.:g*»u  thiit  we  could  hoar  of,  and 
that  waa  at  Astoria,  .  .  llie  next  summer  my  sister  and  I  g  itliered  a  barrel  of 
cranberries  and  sent  them  to  Oregon  City,  and  got  a  liltlc  liUio  drilling  M'liich 
ma<le  us  a  covering.'  /*/,,  10.  Hie  dearth  of  goods  affected  all  cla.s.ses.  Parriah 
says  that  in  1S44  he  wore  on  old  coat  Mbich  he  brought  from  New  York  in 
1839,  and  pantaloons  made  of  Kuglish  duttie,  '  a  kind  of  coar»o  cloth  siniiUr  to 
our  hoi8e*lManket«^ *  with  » Imekakin  vest  and  moooMios.  A/.,  20. 
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Minto  relates  that  when  Gilliam  was  at  the  Dalles 
he  received  a  present  of  food  and  clothing  from  the 
gentlemen  at  Yancouyer;  and  remarbs  that  although 
kindly  meant,  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  me 
coDi[)any,  as  it  led  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  con- 
nected  with  the  politics  of  the  coontiy,  which  were 
being  forgotten  in  their  more  present  anxieties,  and 
to  a  gieat  deal  of  gossip  concerning  the  moaning  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  company  in  stii  nsthcnins 
till ir  defences,  of  which  tlicv  had  been  iuiuniJcd,  and 
also  of  the  \  isit  of  the  Modeste.  These  conversations 
were  so  freqnent  that  the  naturally  ofenerous  Gilliam, 
whose  prejudiees  were  becominLC  ^^uttened,  was  led  to 
declare  at  the  (  aseades  that  altlioucrh  williiiix  to  live 
in  peace  witli  tlie.  Hudson's  T^ay  Company  so  long  as 
they  kept  witiiin  tlieir  treatv  riiihts,  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  knocking  their  stockade  about  their 
ears  if  they  did  not  carry  themselves  properly.^ 

But  it  would  have  been  strange'  if  the  generous 
assistance  which  extended  to  everything  exce])t  open-> 
ing  their  storehouse  against  rules  and  without  pay, 
and  the  untiring  courtesy  of  Mclioughlin  and  his 
associate,  Douglas,  could  not  have  removed  many  of 
the  preconceived  and  ill*founded  notions  of  these 
western  American&^  But  the  conflict  which  im- 
pended it  was  impossible  to  avoid  by  an3rthing  less 
than  an  admission  that  to  the  United  States  belonged 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  company  occupied 
the  country  temporarily  under  a  convention  which 
could  be  annulled  at  any  time — an  admission  they 

*  Early  Ifayn,  MS.,  27. 

*  Minto  mentiona  this  caaet  doctor  was  standing  on  the  poreh  of  llie 
main  house,  nmi  motioin-d  us  to  come  t<>  him.  He  a«ketl  us  if  we  w*  rr  tlio 
youuu  uiea  from  Lamiton  who  had  coiae  up  with  their  boat.  We  said  wu  were. 
He  tmd  us  to  ffo  to  that  house,  pointing  to  the  door  of  bachelor's  hall,  when 
the  dinner-bell  rung-  We  thanki  d  him,  and  as  wo  were  leavinir  h'-  calli  fi  to 
UH  and  Raid:  Maybe  yea  would  like  to  write  to  your  frienda  in  the  ea»t.  We 
arc  going  to  aend  an  express  down  to  the  montli  of  the  river,  and  there  will  be 
no  otlh-r  fippfirtunity  fr»r  ."cndin/x  It'ttor^  for  six  months-.''  I  ri'plii'd  that  as  T 
bad  no  writing  materials  1  cimld  not  accept  the  favor  offered;  he  immediately 
tent  a  senrant  to  bring  us  ^xipcr,  puns,  and  ink;  and  I  wrote  to  my  ^ther  the 
ILrat  letter  einoe  leaviqg  borne.'  FemaU  JHonderingt  MS.*  17>  Itt. 
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were  nut  prepared  tx>  juake  until  instrucUitJ  by  t]ie 
British  govemuioiit  tu  do  so. 

McLoiic^hlin  was  very  desirous  that  the  1111111141:1,- 
tioii  .sliould  liiiJ  Jiomes  south  of  the  Cohimbia  liivt-r; 
first,  because  he  believed  thut  was  tlu  ir  prop*  r  jilucu 
of  settlement,  under  an  American  furni  of  'govern- 
ment; but  priiieipally,  aii  he  alleged,  beeau.^e  Ciditact 
with  the  IVi'e  and  independent  huntier  men  woidd 
destroy  tlie  spirit  uf  obedience  for  which  the  com- 
paiiy's  servants  were  remarkable,  and  on  whicli  the 
success  and  ])rosperity  of  tlic  company  depended. 
To  his  ;;rcat  dissatisfaction,  a  considerable  number 
em  amped  for  the  winter  at  Washougal,  about  seven- 
teen miles  above  ^  aneouver,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  They  were  some  of  those  most  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Bentonian  idea  of  American  pro- 
prietorsliip,  and  soon  found  means  of  expressing  that 
idea  according  to  their  several  natures. 

Elwood  Evans  states  that  Michael  T.  Simmons 
and  his  company,  who  were  among  those  at  Washou- 
gal, had  first  designed  to  settle  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley ;  but  that  finding  McLougliJin  anxious  to  have 
the  .Ajnericans  settle  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia, 
determined  to  locate  himself  and  company  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  According  to  Evans,  who  bad 
means  of  obtaining  his  information  &om  Simmons 
himself,  the  latter,  after  deddinff  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Puget  Sound  region,  applied  to  McLoughlin  to  furnish 
his  &mily  winter  quaiters  in  the  fort;  the  request 
was  refused  unless  he  would  agree  to  live  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river — ^a  promise  which  Simmons 
would  not  give.  A  cabin  outside  the  fort  was  finally 
obtained,  and  his  family  established  in  its  shelter,  when 
Simmons  sot  out  for  Puget  Sound,  accompanied  by 
Henry  Williamson,  Henry,  James,  and  John  Owens, 
and  cfames  Lewis.  They  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  forks  of  the  Cowlitz  River,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
the  Columbia,  when  finding  tlieir  provisions  becoming 
exhausted,  and  the  journey  excessively  difficult,  owing 
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both  to  the  nature  of  the  countr}^  and  the  severe 
weather,  they  retumerl  to  Washougal,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  the  first  part 
of  summer  in  making  tshmgluB,  which  they  sold  to  the 
fur  company,  or  in  any  employment  they  could  find 
to  pay  expimses.  ' 

In  February,  Henry  Wihiamson,  who  was  from  La 
Porte  County,  Indiana,  and  Isaac  W.  Alderman, 
erected  a  hut  with  a  few  logs,  half  a  mile  from  Van- 
couver, on  land  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  }xiy  Com- 
pany, and  posted  a  notice  on  a  tree  that  they  intended 
to  claim  the  land.  This  being  reported  to  M cL(  )Ughlin, 
he  Scut  men  to  remove  the  logs  and  take  (lo\\  fi  the 
notice;  which  removal  was  hardly  completed  when 
the  intruders  returned  with  a  surv(»yor,  and  began 
running  off  a  nection  of  land.  Being  lemoubtrated 
with,  Williamson  and  Alderman  repaired  to  the  fort 
to  arcnie  tlieir  case  with  the  doctor.  Accorihni'  to 
vVhite,  Williamson,  "a  modest  and  respeetahle  young 
man,  demeaned  himself  with  propriety but  Alder- 
man, "  a  boisterious,  hare-brained  young  fellow,  caused 
him  to  blush  for  American  ht)nor. 

There  were  present  at  this  interview,  besides  While, 
a  number  of  Americans,  and  several  otHeen^;  of  the 
fur  company.  Williamson  asked  McLoughlin  why 
his  hut  had  been  ])u]led  down.  McLoughlin  replied 
that  it  was  becau^i  it  was  on  land  occupied  bv  tlic 
Hudson's  Day  Companv,  wlio  were  conducting  busi- 
ness under  a  license  from  tlie  British  government, 
according  to  a  treaty  which  i in} 'lied  a  right  to  occu2)y 
as  nmch  ground  as  they  ret^uired.  This  Williamson 
disputed,^^  and  the  aigument  lasted  two  hours,  ^Ic- 
Loughlin  and  Douglas  keeping  their  temper  very 
well,  but  Alderman  declaring  that  if  he  were  dis- 

**  Tm  Tean  i»  Or.,  251.   Aeoording  to  Barnett,  Alderman  wtm  a  Tiolent 

and  unprincipled  ch.inicter,  who  80ou  ina<If  hiiii^Llf  iiot<inou8.  }{e  \**t nt  to 
Califoroia  in  IbiS.  aud  was  killed  iu  Dt^ceinber  of  Uiat  y  ear  by  Charlcii  K. 
Fiekett  at  Sutter  Port,  under  circumstances  tbat  j  ustifled  tho  homicide.  Bteol" 

t&^twns  qf  a  Phi,''rr,  242-4;  Cmirford''^  Xnr.,  MS.,  144. 
McLouyhtin  a  PrtvaU  i'u^r«,  MS.,  2d  sor,,  10. 
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tui  bed  in  the  possession  of  the  land  he  would  Lum 
the  finest  huildiuir  in  Orejjon,"  wliich  was  thonirht  to 
juean  that  he  would  set  fire  to  the  tort  Finding  that 
the  young  ni(  n  would  not  yield,  and  irritated  beyond 
niL'asurc,  MeLoughlin  tlu  ii  declared  if  Williamson, 
who  seems  to  have  been  renarded  as  the  principal  in 
the  case,  persisted  in  buildiTt'jf  there,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  uso  force  in  })n'V(-nlinL^  him;  but  ottered,  if 
he  would  choose  a  loeation  somewhere  else,  away  from 
any  of  the  company's  posts,  to  assist  liim  in  establish- 
ing himself;  sayinl,^  as  a  reason  for  desirin*x  his  re- 
moval, tlint  it  was  neeessan'  to  LTood  ortler  and 
dis(  ijtline  tliat  their  servants  should  bo  isolated  from 
the  settlements.  William-on,  however,  disclaimed 
any  responsiljility  for  the  conduct  of  the  conipanv's 
servants,  or  any  desire  to  influence  them;  and  asserted 
his  ability  to  get  on  without  the  assistance  offered 
him,  as  well  as  his  right,  as  an  American  citizen,  to 
settle  ujion  any  nnoceupied  land  in  Oregon.  Upon 
this,  C'liici"  Factor  Douglas,  justice  of  the  peaee 
under  the  Canadian  laws,  tlncatened  to  place  him  in 
irons  and  send  him  to  York  factory  for  trial;  where- 
upon ^\'ill!amson  retortx;d,  "You  will  have  to  sen<l  me 
farther  nortli  than  Hudson  Bay  to  place  me  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  TTnited  States  government"''^ — with 
which  challcnt^e  the  interv^iew  terminated.^ 

Innnediately  after,  McLouirldin  and  Douglas  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  in  which 
they  recited  the  case  of  A\  lllianison,  and  stjited  their 
po.sition.  The  settlement  was  made  at  Vancouver 
under  a  license  and  a  treaty  which  gave  them  the 
right  to  occupy  as  mucli  land  as  they  required  for  the 
(»ju  ration  of  their  business.  They  had  opened  roads, 
and  uiade  other  impiovements  at  great  expense;  no 

Mintoa  E'lrhi  rh,,,A,  MS..  2S-;i, 
''"White  saya  lie  had  a  private  mttrvicw  witJi  \V* illiamsoQ  and  AMcruiaii, 
'  which  reiiultcd  in  a  susixinsion  of  hostilities  for  the  present. '  Otticial  re- 
port, in  Ten  ymr^  in  Or.,  •T)2.  I  think  he  tlitl  all  he  could  to  preserve  the 
pea<^  in  theftc  threatening  times.  In  his  anxiety  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
war  that  too  great  a  portion  of  the  poj)ulatii)n  came  from  the  wentern  states 
*  for  one  mouiettt's  safety  ia  our  present  oooditiou.'  Cwicwe  VieWf  MH.,  53. 
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officers  of  either  goyemmciit  had  questioned  their 
right;  their  presence  and  business  in  the  country 
were  a  manifest  advantage  to  it,  and  a  protection  to 
the  American  aa  well  as  to  the  British  srttlei .  They 
had  given  assistance  to  both,  and  had  done  all  they 
could  do  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
land  they  occupied  on  the  north  bank  of  the  nver  was 
indispensable  to  them  as  a  range  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes, 
being  in  part  inundated  every  summer,  and  in  part 
forest  land.  They  could  not  submit  to  the  iut'riiige- 
liiciit  of  their  right  to  occupy  this  kind,  and,  as  repre- 
sentativctj  of  the  Hudson's  ]]ay  (\)iiipany,  wore  l>ound 
to  use  every  means  sam  tioiu  d  I  y  the  law  against 
trespassers  on  their  premises,  until  otherwise  directed 
by  the  (•(jinpany.  Yet  it  was  their  earnest  w  ish  to  bo 
at  peaee  with  all.  They  entertainrd  the  lii^hest  re- 
spect for  the  temporary  government  ustabhshed  by  the 
American  citizens.^  The  advantages  of  peace  and 
hannony  w  ere  evident,  as  were  the  dangers  of  law- 
lessness and  misrule;  and  they  felt  conhdent  that  all 
persons  desiring  the  well-being  of  the  country  would 
determine  to  unite  in  putting  down  every  course  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  in  the  support  of 
justice,  obedience  to  law,  and  mutual  good-will.  Tlio 
circular  closed  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  divine 
bestower  of  aH  good,  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community.  A  letter  was  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  executive  committee,  informing 
them  of  the  intrusion  of  Williamson  on  their  premises, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  circular,  which  explained 
the  course  they  were  bound  to  pursue  in  the  event  of 
the  provisional  crovcrninent  declining  to  interfere. 

Tlie  reply  of  the  executive  committee  was  couched 
in  terms  altogether  conciliatorv^  Th<'V  rt^ifrettud  that 
**  unwarranted  liberties"  had  been  taken  by  an  Amer- 

»*  This  alluAion  wm  introdaced  booaase  the  supporters  of  the  orgauixatiou 
w«re  nukkiiig  «flbiti  to  indace  the  Brituh  subjecta  to  unite  with  them,  «^uch 
thegr  etili  dodinad  doiim^  throa^  fear  of  being  oonudefed  dialojral. 
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ican  citizen  upon  the  premises  of  the  British  company ; 
expressed  pleasure  at  learning  that  Williamson  had 
finally  desisted;*^  and  thanked  McLoughlin  for  his 
**kind  and  candid  manner"  of  treating  a  "breacli  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  setting  at  naught 
her  most  solemn  treaties  with  Great  Britain."  They 
promised  to  use  every  exertion  to  put  down  causes  of 
disturbance,  and  reciprocated  the  desire  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  amicable  interconrsr  which  had  hereto- 
fore existed,  which  they  would  endeavor  to  pronn^ttf 
"until  the  United  States  shall  extend  its  junadiction 
over  us,  and  our  authority  ceases  to  exist." 

The  admissions  made  in  the  answer  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee  were  not  pleasing  to  the  mnprity  <>f 
the  Americans  in  the  country,  who  contended,  as  did 
Williamson,  that  the  treaty  gave  no  vested  rights,  as 
neither  tlic  sovereignty  of  the  soil  nor  the  boundary 
line  was  determined,  and  joint  occupancy  left  all  free 
to  go  wherever  they  desired.  Some  of  the  more  care- 
ful and  conservative  aigned  that  joint  occupancy  did 
not  mean  the  occupancy  of  the  same  place  by  both 
nations,  but  only  tlie  equal  privilege  of  settling  where 
they  would  not  interfere  with  each  other,  the  first 
party  in  possession  being  entitled  to  h<ild  until  the 
question  of  sovereignty  was  settled  The  afiair  gave 
nse  to  much  discussion,  not  only  among  Americans 
themseh  es,  but  between  Americans  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  British  company;  and  while  tlie  argu- 
ments were  conducted  with  courtesy,  and  each  ^ido 
M^as  able  to  learn  something  from  the  other,  which 
softened  the  arrogance  of  national  pride  and  preten- 
sions, the  main  question  of  difference — the  projmety 
of  making  the  Columbia  River  practically  a  boundary 
so  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  remained 
undecided  -eo!itinii('d  to  aizritatc  the  new-comers,  and 
to  interest  every  inhabitant  of  Oregon. 

^ir  Applegate,  commenting  on  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  tlie  American  and  British  debaters,  has  said 

A  Beoond  letter  informed  them  that  WiUwmson  hftd  withdzKwn. 
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that  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who 
took  part  in  these  discussions  were  more  scholarly  and 
accomplished  than  their  antagonists,  but  the  Ameri* 
cans  were  better  informed  on  the  technicalities  of  the 

points  in  dispute.  The  British  in  Oregon  had  also  a 
local  weak  point  to  defend.  They  had  been  ordered 
by  the  board  of  management  to  remove  their  estab- 
lishments on  the  south  side  of  the  Coluuil>ia  to  tlie 
north  side,  but  had  not  done  so,  and  were  occupying 
territory  supposed  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
when  they  forcibly  ejected  an  Anierican  citizen  from 
the  territory  thev  claimed  for  Great  l^ritain.'^  This 
<^ave  color  to  the  opinion  of  some  that  Enu^land  in- 
tended, or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  her,  to 
attempt  holding  the  whole  of  Oregon  in  case  of  a 
war^  which  really  seemed  impending  at  this  time,  and 
it  gave  occasion  to  men  like  Williamson  and  Simmons 
to  assert  a  right  to  settle  wherever  they  might  chose, 
if  tin  ir  reason  for  choosing  was  only  to  defy  the  power 
of  England. 

In  July  Colonel  Simmons  renewed  his  endeavor  to 
explore  the  comitry  toward  or  about  Puget  Sound, 
and  started  with  a  company  consisting  of  William 
Shaw,  George  Waunch,  David  Crawford,  Niniwon 
Everman,  Seybum  Thornton,  and  David  Parker. 
They  found  at  a  small  prairie  five  miles  north  of  the 
plain  on  which  the  Cowlitz  farm  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Association  was  situated,  and  ten  miles  from  Cowlitz 
landint^,  that  John  li.  Jackson  of  tlieir  immigration  had 
been  Ik  iorethem,  made  a  location  at  tliis  place.^"  and 
had  retur!)<"d  to  bring  liis  family.  Jackson  maiie  his 
settlement  in  the  autumn,  which  he  called  Highlands 

Continuitig  to  the  sound,  the  party  took  cnnous 
and  made  a  voyage  down  to  and  around  the  head  of 

»•  Vieirnqf  Jf  'iMorn,  MS.,  43. 
Ot^tij^it  (  oUinihiaUj  in  A  Ita  California^  Nov.  2,  1852.   Jackson  was  bora 
bx  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he  was  a  butcher's  &p|jrwiticc.    lie  k('[>t  a 

way-8i<l<;  inn  <  v.  the  ron»l  from  Cnwlit  •  l.nurmg  to  Olympia,  aixl  wn??  a  po^jular 
man  with  Ihu  '  ttluiH,  tUouxh  too  utuch  givt:u  to  tm  potatiuiut.  LoterU  ReC' 
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Wliidbe}"  Island,  returning  through  Deception  Pass 
to  the  east  channel,  and  thence  back  the  way  they 
came  to  tlie  Culuiiibia  Kiver.    In  this  expedition 
Simmuii>s  a.s('trUiined  tlie  advanta^t-s  of  the  sound  for 
commerce,  and  deteniiined  to  settle  there.    In  Octo- 
ber he  removed  liis  family**  to  the  head  of  Ikiiid  Inlet, 
where  lie  took  a  claim  which  lie  called  Newmarket, 
at  the  falls  of  Des  Chutes  liiver,  where  there  was  a 
line  water  power.    He  was  acccimpanied  by  J    in  s 
^[cAllister  and  family,  l)avid  Kindred  and  lai.nly, 
(JabrielJonLS  and  I'aiuily,  (ieorge  W.  Bush  and  family,'* 
Jesse  Furgusnn,  and  Samiu  l  ]  >.  Crockett.    This  small 
compan}'  cut  a  road  fur  their  waggons  ili rough  the 
denhc  f<jrests  between  the  Cowlitz  landinjj  and  the 
])lains  at  the  head  of  the  soiiml,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  in  the  short  space  of  hfteen  da  vs.    All  settled 
Willi  in  a  circuit  of  six  miles:  and  tlie  lirst  house  erected 
w^as  upon  the  claim  of  David  Kindred,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Tum water,**'  the 
New  market   of  Simmons.    Besides  the  half-dozen 
familic  s  above  mentioned,  and  the  two  men  without 
families  who  settled  about  the  head  of  the  sound  in 
1845,  a  few  others  were  looking  for  locations  in  that 
country,  three  of  whom  were  Wood,  Kimball,*^  and 
Gordon. 

Thus,  by  an  effort  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the 
directors'  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  London, 
some  of  whom  had  influence  with  members  of  the 
British  cabinet,**  by  keeping  American  settlers  south 
of  the  Columbia  River,  McLoughlin  provoked  their 

"  While  at  ^^'<ikshougal,  ia  April*  Mrs  Siuimuus  guve  birth  to  a  noa,  who 
WW  named  Chmtopher,  the  flrat  child  of  American  parvnts  born  in  th&t 

part  of  Oregon  north  of  the  ('<>lnMi1)i.i  Kiver. 

"Biisli  mulatto,  owiitug  cousidurable  projwrty;  a  good  man  and 

kind  neiglilior.  It  is  Kaid  he  settled  north  of  the  Columbia  because  of  the  law 
againjst  tlio  i:im;i:;t .uimi  of  iiecroes  parsed  by  the  legislative  coiiitiii; "ne  uf 
1844.  He  took  a  <  ln:ii  lu  ;ir  Olympia  which  lieais  hid  name,  aud  wlicro  hia 
family  loii^  re.-.idod. 

*^Er<ins  J/i.4.  Or.j  MS.,  2S1-2  Tumwatof  in  the  Chinook  dialect  metnt 
rapids;  literally  '  falhng  water. * 

"  Clt/tn,ni's  Xote  Jiook;  MS.,  100;  Totmk^S  UttL  Pufftt  SotUul,  MS.,  21. 
Tolmic  i'^  one  year  too  early  in  hi«  dates. 

*»  Ay^'h,jai€9  Vttm^fHuitwy,  MS.,  43. 
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o[)position  and  hastened  the  beginning  of  their  occu- 
pancy in  the  region  about  that  beautiful  inland  sea, 
which  the  company  had  no  doubt  at  that  time  would 
come  into  the  possession  of  Ghreat  Britain.^ 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned,  the  immigrants  of 
1844  settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley  the  same 
autumn.  The  following  sunmier  a  numoer  went  to 
California,  the  party  being  headed  by  James  Clyman, 
They  rendezvoused  at  La  Creole  River,^  in  what  is 
now  Polk  County,  starting  thence  the  8th  of  June, 
the  company  consisting  of  thirty-nine  men,  one  woman, 
and  three  children.^  Besides  the  overland  inunigra- 
tion,**  but  few  persons  arrived  this  year  by  sea ;  and 

"  /.WnLWfif>,u>,  M.S.,  00. 

**  Incorrectly  cjilleU  Kickrcall  hy  many,  anil  so  printed  on  the  maps. 

*^Tho  names  of  the  party  aro  not  jhven  in  Clifman'a  Xoie  Book,  MSif  except 
incidentally.  Hu  there  niention«  McMahao,  Frazier,  Sears,  Owens,  and  Snm< 
ner.  See  also  MrKa>/*ii  Peeollecthm,  MS.,  3.  The  |>arty  arrived  without 
accident  at  Sutter  Fort  July  l'2tli.  Cnyman  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1846,  in  company  with  J.  M.  Hudjmeth,  Owen  Sumner  and  family,  L.  W. 
Hastings,  and  James  W.  lianhalL  Clyman  afterward  endgrated  to  Califor* 
nia,  aiul  !>ettle.l  ill  X:iji;i  Valley. 

^Thu  follow iui{  incomplete  list  contains  besides  those  who  went  to  Oregou 
many  who  turnetloff  for  Ckltfemia:  T.  M.  Adams,  Isaac  W.  Alderman, 
AsbUl,  Franklin  AhMH,  Pierce  Ashill,  Blakely,  J.  L.  Barlow,  Willi. uii  Bow- 
man,  sen.,  Willi  im  Ik>wnwu),  jun.,  Ira  Bowman,  Barnette,  Francis  Bordran, 
Janiei  Bnrtoii.  .lo-icph  Bartrough,  William  Burns,  Wdliam  Bray,  l-^l.  Bar- 
tranil,  Elij  ili  Bunton,  .Iosr|ih  Bunton.  William  Bunton,  Henry  li'gus.  Peter 
lionnin,  (  liarh  s  Buich,  Natli an  Riyurd,  A.  H.  Ik-era,  AiUim  Brown,  Thonuut 
Brown,  tieorge  W,  Bush,  Sojiiinon  Bciners,  Charles  H.  Burch,  Willicam  R. 
Barsham,  Charlen  Bennett,  J.  M.  Bennet,  Thomas  Bogcs,  Lewis  Crawfonl, 
Dennis  Clark,  .hwenh  Caples,  Charles  Caples,  Hezekiah  Caj>l<  s,  David  Craw- 
ford, Daniel  <  lark,  Joel  Crisman,  Gabriel  Crisinan,  William  Crisman, 
Aaron  Chjuul>erlainf  William  Clemens,  James  Clyman,  Patrick  Coonery 
Samuel  B.  Crockett^  Clemens,  James  Cave,  William  M.  Case,  N.  R.  Dongh- 
erty,  Daniel  Durbin,  V.  W.  Dawson,  Edward  Dnpoifl,  .T nm  s  T>aven|)i>rt, 
L.  Evcrhart,  Mosea  Badcs,  K  £mery,  J.  Emenr,  C.  Emcr\-,  Niniwon 
Evermau,  C.  Evermaa,  John  Eades,  Awaham  Eadee,  Henry  Eailes,  Clark 
Eivdes,  Sohiinon  Eades,  Richard  Ernigh,  Robert  Eddy,  Hiram  English,  John 
EUick,  .luhn  Fleming,  ("harlea  Forrest,  Jesse  Ferguson,  J.  Fuller,  B.  Frost, 
John  Field*  n,  .M.  C.  Field,  n,  M.  (i.  Foisy,  James  Fruit,  '  D«kj  '  Fruit,  Na- 
thaniel  Ford,  Mark  Ford,  I.  N.  (Jill>ert.  David  (Jrant,  Mitchell  (filliam, 
Comc-liUD  (lilliam.  Smith  (iilliani,  \\  lUiain  (iilliam,  Porter  (lillium,  Joseph 
Gage,  William  <»age,  Jesse  (iage,  David  (Joff,  W.  H.  (l<xxlwin,  Gillespie, 
James  Gavisli,  John  (lavish,  N.  liilmore,  Charles  Gilmore,  Gibbon,  Samuel 
Goodhue,  J.  (Jraves,  8.  C.  Graves,  Samuel  Ooff,  Marion  GoflF,  Martin  GiUa- 
han,  William  (idlihan,  John  (ireenwiMnl,  I'.s  t  liu  ( JreeiiwiuMl,  (Jreenwo<Kl, 
Golding,  J.  HdUiouscL  Alanson  Hinman,  M.  M.  Harris,  John  Uarris,  Adam 
Hewett,  Hntchison,  Hamilton,  Hitchock,  (ieorge  Hanna,  D.  R  Hanna,  T.  S. 
HedgeH,  Jacob  Huttoii,  T.  Holt,  Jann-s  HariHT,  Herman  Higgins,  William 
Uiggins,  Fleming  K.  Hill,  J.  C'.  Uawley,  J.  U.  Hawly,  GuorgeUibler,  Jacob 
HamptcMi,  William  Herring,  Hamilton,  Joae^  Holmaii,  Jacob  Hoovw»  Jamei 
Bict.Ok.,VouL  M 
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those  came  in  the  brig  Chciiamns,  Captain  Couch,  from 
Newburyport,  to  the  Hawaiian  lakndB,  and  thence  to 

Hunt,  Noma  Humplirf  y,  .T.ici^l)  Tr.imnuT,  .To!  ti  Triy;ir<l.  AT>nih,'im  Tnyar«1, 
Peter  Tnyanl,  Willuiiu  K.  .K>iwi«>uii,  JamtH  Jylmson,  Tlu»m4iL!i  Jitlius.  luaiul 
Johiisi>ri,  ■lames  Johnson,  David  Johniton,  John  li.  Jackson,  Ciit1>r:i'l  Jones, 
John  H.  P.  J  i-  !;  r  Ti,  Davi»l  JcnkiuH.Willi.'s  .Ti  nkiiis,  II.  ury  < "  iikiiH.  Williaau 
Jeukius,  Davi  l  ivnidrcd,  Charhn  KcrUa,  Iku-tholoui^w  Kuulii  'l,  Aohn  Kin- 
dfod,  Alexander  Kirk,  Dauicl  1'  !\  i  .^  'y.  Barton  B.  I.ee,  James  Looniis,  John 
Lcrascnatitc,  Charles  Lewis,  William  Morgan,  Tlieophilus  Magrud»?r,  Ed.  B. 
Magrudcr,  John  Minto,  liol>ert  Miller,  Llisha  McUaniel,  Joshua  McDanitI, 
Jame8  W.  Marshall,  L.itayftt«  Murekuul,  Kli^ha  McDanitl,  Nohemiah  Martin. 
8amuel  McSwain,  Wo»tIy  Mulkcy,  J.  Mulkey,  hako  Miilkcy^  P.  P.  Mulkej^, 
Murray,  MudTOtt,  Murphy  (fauier  and  four  lou^),  John  Martin,  Dennii 
Martin,  J.  McKinley,  MeM.iliaii,  .Tames  McAllister,  K.  W.  Monisim.  Micha  l 
Moor,  James  Mout^omery,  Jolm  Nichoiiit,  Frank  ^itcboLi,  B«ujamiu  >tichob, 
0<H>rgc  Neal,  Attcy  Neat»  Cdvin  Keal,  Robert  Neal,  Aloxaader  Neal,  Petjr 
Xccxl,  Crt'orge  Xclsnti,  C\rns  S.  Nelson,  Rirhanl  (hvp,  Rnel  Owlt  ss,  .T.>h.i 
Owens,  Henry  Ovvcus,  Jauits  Owuus,  R.  UhU,  .Uihn  Owmm,  Tatnck  OC<»;i- 
ner,  Priest,  Joseph  rarrott,  William  Prat<  r,  l  liWHlorc  Prater,  Joel  Perkins, 
sen.,  Jotl  Perkins,  jun.,  John  P<_r!ans.  E.  E.  Parriuh,  (Jahriel  l'airi4i.  ShiiulI 
Pttckwood,  William  Packwooil,  R.  K.  Payne,  V.h'^n  Pettie,  Aiuiil*  Petti,*, 
David  Parker,  Jeremiali  R4*wland,  I^vi  L.  Row  Lm  l.  Benj.  M.  Robinaoii, 
*  Mountain '  Kobinson,  Koherts,  ^lac  Rice,  Parton  iiice,  '  Fatty '  Rohinftnn, 
Ramacy,  WiUard  H.  Keea,  Rice,  Rohbiu  (colored), Ram sdell,  Jackson  .Shelton. 
Williiim  Seliring,  .Springer,  Henry  Saffron,  William  S:nith,  Vincent  Suelling, 
Benjamin  tinellmg,  James  iiJtewart,  William  tiaouders,  James  &  tstepkena,  J. 
S.  Smith,  Charles  Smith,  Pet«r  Smith,  William  Shaw,  Joshua  Shaw,  A.  R.  C. 
Shaw,  Washington  Shaw,  Tluunaa  C.  Shaw,  B.  P.  Sliaw,  Texas  Smith,  Sager, 
Charles  Saxton,  Scott  (colored),  titttoolu,  Hoyw  Smitli,  Levi  ticott,  John  Scott* 
Joseph  W.  Scott,  William  Scott,  J<din  A.  Stoughton,  Franklin  Seacs,  Stepheas, 
John  Sulliv.iii,  Sullivan,  Michael  T.  Simmons,  S  'yinirn  P.  nn>rnttm,  Jolm 
Travem,  Jc<iiu  Thorp,  Alvin  E.  Thorp,  Thmxlore  Thf»rp.  Long  Tuck*  r.  C««i>(K  r 
Y.  Truss,  O.  S.  Thomas,  Mortimer  Thorj),  Milton  Thorp,  Benj  uniu  I'li"  ker,  Dr 
Town«<i-ncl,  Tliomaa  M.  Vance,  George  \Vauuch,  Williams,  H  ii  ri.-*<iii  A\  ri::ht. 
lL.ciiai«l  Woixlcock,  James  Walker,  sen.,  James  Walker,  jtiiu,  itoiiert  Walter, 
PiKj  Williams,  Tliomati  Werner.  Janiea  Weleli,  Henry  Wiliiannon,  Joseph 
Watt,  M.  M.  Wanishough,  Sa-.uuel  Walker,  William  Wilwn, 

8amucl  Psickwoml  and  William  PcickwoiKl,  lirothers,  emigrated  fro.  i 
Missouri  in  1844.  They  were  two  of  a  fa  nily  of  lifteeu  chiltlreu,  eight  i-f 
whom  were  sons  of  Klbba  Fackwood  of  Patrick  County,  Virginia.  In  li>ll> 
the  father  removed  to  Indiana,  and  in  to  Mimourt  Seven  of  the  eig!*.;; 
sons  anil  two  of  their  svven  sister/i  viniL'i  it»  'l  to  ih--  P.icific  coast,  Init  not  all 
in  the  same  year.  Of  iSamuel  1  know  nuthin|^  except  that  he  came  tu  Ore- 
gon. William  was  bom  in  Patrick  Connty,  A  irginia,  in  1813,  and  rsnmve  I 
with  the  family  to  Mi?i-<niri.  After  reicKint;  Oreg<in  he  remained  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  until  1M7,  wiiua  he  removetl  to  I'nget  Sound,  aiicl  settled 
on  the  Nisqually  River.  In-ing  the  Hrst  (tonit  jiiie  American  settler  nortli  <  f 
Olympia.  Others  of  the  Paekw<»od  family  erni;^nited  to  Oregon  in  lS4o,  ainl 
wdl  be  noticed  hereafter.  A  few  namc^  of  Woiacn  have  been  aiMed  to  the 
n)ll:  Mrs  W.  M.  Case,  Mis«j  Amanda  Thoq),  Mn*  lienj.  Tucker,  Miss  V\\z\ 
Snelling,  Miss  Henrietta  (lilliam,  Mrs  Vincent  Snelling.  Mrs  Herman  Hig- 
gins,  Mrs  Jacob  Hammer,  Mrs  Joshua  Shaw,  Mr3  D.  Juhnmm,  all  of  whuui 
were  in  Major  Thoqj's  company.  Mrs  McDaniel,  Jenny  Fuller,  and  tho 
families  before  referred  to,  namely,  Morrison,  Jackson,  tSinunona,  McAllister, 
Kindred,  Jones,  Shaw,  are  all  who  havs  besn  mentioned.  There  are  the 
names  of  two  negro  women.  Kliza  and  Hannah,  |mt  down  oa  the  roU,  in 
t/r.  Pkmmr  Aamc^  Tram.f  1870,  40-2. 
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the  Columbia  River/'  were  William  Gushing, 

son  of  Caleb  Cushing,  and  Hemy  Johnson,  clerk  in 
the  establishment  of  Cushing  and  Company  at  Ore- 
£^on  City.  A  small  fishery  was  establislied  by  this 
Hrm,  bctwueii  Astoria  and  Tongue  Point,  ou  tliu  lower 
Columbia,  fn^iu  w  hicli  the  Chenamm  took  a  rargo  the 
follow ini:r  year,  liavln«f  uiado  oiiu  or  more  voVMjres  to 
the  liiluiuLs  in  the  mean  tiuie.  Tlu;  (lidnnnus  was 
the  only  American  vessel  bringing  a  earLCo  to  Or*  l^ou 
in  1844.  On  her  return  to  Ncwl)uryi)ort  tthe  took 
Cushing  and  Johnson  lionie,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Sylvester,  formerly  of  the  Palla.%  Captaia 
Couch  reiuaining  in  Oregon  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's bu8iiies&  Neither  the  vessel,  her  ea]itain,  nor 
Johnson  was  ever  again  on  the  Pacific  coaat.^ 

*^Horeco  UoUlea  and  May  Uoldcn,  his  wife,  came  from  tb«  Hawaiiaa 
Islands  in  the  Chauwiw,  Captain  Conch,  with  ifaib(BOok  and  Rinei,  wh«n  they 

rttimit.<l  Ortyitu  aft*  r  lu  aring  of  thu  appointmoiit  of  anew  Buiwrinteiul- 
ent  of  the  Miasioo.  UolUeu  wait  a  native  ot  Hillaborough,  Kew  Uaiupshire, 
ham  in  1810.  He  took  to  seafaring,  and  while  roaming  aboat  the  ocean  was 
cast  away  on  one  of  tin.'  Pi  U  \v  Isluuils,  and  enslavcil  l)y  the  natives  for  thrcj 
yean.  On  beiox  rescued  aud  returning  to  Keiw  England,  he  pukiisked  an 
«ccoant  of  his  adventnres,  called  ffotdetCt  Nnrrathe  Sln^pwrtik  and  Cap- 
tirity  oiiioii'j  (hf  Snrn,/,^,  In  1837  he  went  t<>  the  Iblanda  with  tlie  design  of 
introducuig  mlk.  culture  and  manufacture,  but  the  scheme  failed.  Ue  thea 
engaged  in  sugar-phutting  on  the  island  of  Kauai^  the  plantation  of  Kalloa, 
in  which  ho  was  mtorL.-itod,  Iwing  the  first  sugar-making  plantation  on  tlie 
Islands.  By  the  representations  of  Dr  Baljcock  lie  was  induced  to  remove  to 
Oregon,  which  he  professes  never  to  have  liked  on  account  of  tho  rainy 
winters.  Holden  settled  near  8alcm  on  a  farm,  and  engaged  in  cattle-raising 
and  grain  and  fruitgrowing.  Jfnhh'ntt  Orr<jon  Phm^rintj,  MS.,  from  Avl!i.»i 
the  ai>ove  is  taken,  contains  littlo  more  than  hin  personal  experience,  a,u  i 
while  it  affords  ifc  plan  en  which  a  Ixiok  might  he  written  eqnal  to  many  of  tho 
most  interesting  narrations  of  adventure,  oootributes  littkr  tiukt  is  of  value  to 
this  history.    8cu  Jliurs*  Or.  JI'iAt.,  233. 

"It  is  said  that  Sylvester  and  Johnson  sailed  for  the  Columlna  Riv<  i  '  i:i 
a  small  vcsst  l,  .loeply  laden,  wliieh  was  n««vor  heard  from;'  hutwlirtlnjr  tl:o 
{'hrnnmrn  was  the  vessel  I  have  no  iiit<  >rination.  Her  name  apjMjars  no  more 
on  the  shipping-list;  but  in  her  yhu  v  uextcune  the  brig  Iltnry,  A  glimpse 
lu  re-  and  there  of  tho  aft4:  r  livt  .i  «,f  the  pioneers  of  for  all  were  pioneer*} 

W'foru  ISoO — wiU  give  us  a  uuci*»8ary  clew  to  the  manner  of  life  of  those  who 
go  forth  to  clear  the  way  for  their  more  fsTored  iMretbrea  to  foUow,  as  well  as 
the  time  amT  mannfT  of  tlicir  <leath. 

M.  Vt.  Fiiisy,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1844,  was  tho  first  printer  in  tiio  terri- 
tory after  Hall,  who  visited  Lapwai  from  the  Islands  in  1b4I.  Mr  Foisy  set 
Tip  the  book  of  M.ittlit  w  ;w  tia!i.-il.it<  «1  into  the  N.  z  P-  ri  *'  I  tti-ua-c  V>y  t' 
Ifresbyterian  missionaries,  and  t)nnted  on  the  little  press  presented  to  tins 
mission  by  the  native  church  of  Honolnln*  which  pren  is  now  preeerved  iu 
X\\K  st.itt:  ii'  li'v -s  at  SalcJM.  He  afterwanl  wvut  to  f'iilif<>mia,  wliere  1  e 
workc<i  at  Monterey  in  the  office  of  2'Ae  Off'/' •ruian  in  the  English  and  fcilpaa- 
iah  Imgnsyi^  mei|p9d  later  into  the  J  to  i  Sl  joniia, 
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Pierco  Asbill  was  Ixini  hi  Howard  Gmnty,  MuMsourt,  in  October  lS3o, 
whence  he  emigrated,  with  hia  paireuts,  in  1844.  lu  1849  the  family  reniovad 
to  California,  finally  acttlin;^  in  Sonoma  County,  a'uice  which  time  they  havo 
l>een  engaged  in  varioa«  vooations,  but  principally  in  Btock-raiaiug.  Iii  their 
expoditiong  through  th«  ooontry  FHuk  M.  Awill,  in  1854,  diacoverad  Roimd 
Vuley  in  California 

ttauiid  Clark,  a  nsHve  of  King  County,  IrelAncI,  waa  bont  Feb.  14,  1824. 
His  father  (  in! ;.TatiMl  to  Qutlfcc  in  1S28,  m  l  \v  :it  from  Canaila  to  Mis-sou ri 
in  1836.  At  13  Daniel  waa  impellod  to  begin  lifo  for  himaelf*  and  en^jaged 
with  »  neighbor  for  8  dollan  »  month  to  eat  oord-wood.    At  18  ho  waa  om* 

L!oyt  'l  as  ov( Tsoor  on  a  plantation;  hut  hc-aring  of  the  pmspfi'tivf  donation  nf 
mil  in  Oregon  to  actual  settlers,  determmixi  to  go  t<f  the  new  country,  and 
try  his  fortnnea  there.  He  jmned  tl»o  indei)endt nt  colony  under  (Hlliam,  and 
arriving-  late  and  destitute,  went  to  making  rails.  Two  years  afterwanl  he 
maiTicd  iiiiia  Bcrtlia  B.  Herren.  In  1848  ne  went  to  the  California  miucs, 
returning  to  Oregon  for  hia  wiiV  and  infant  ehild  the  same  winter.  In  1850 
he  li  ft  tlie  mines  and  returned  to  his  lioine  5  nn!i'»  south  of  Salem.  His 
Mile  dying  in  1861,  he  uuurriud  a^ain  in  181*5  Miss  Harri^'t  8cheoffer.  Wlien 
the  Oregon  state  grange  was  organiy.ed  in  1873  ho  was  elected  master  for  lii-j 
sonricei  in  the  movement*  in  wluch  ho  has  ever  been  heartily  interested.  Mr 
Clark  lived  long  in  firm  health  and  vigor,  enjoying  the  rewud  of  a  temperat» 
and  just  life.  -S'.       Par'Jir  Huntl  P/r-n-r,  in  Or.  ^^'.  ''h-.ifor,  Tnno  L",  ISTO. 

WiUis  Jenkins  and  wife^  catering  Qreffw  in  1644,  settled  on  the  Iincki- 
amnte  in  Yanihill  district.  In  1861  be  built  the  first  dwellinj^  store,  mad 
hotel  in  Dallas;  afterward  aided  in  devclopint^  ca»tem  OnffM*  Bia  wife 
died  in  1872;  his  children  aru  »oatitired  over  Oregon. 

James  Welch,  born  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky,  Febmary  16,  1818,  re- 
move^l  with  his  parents  to  Missouri.  On  their  death,  he  wag.  when  about  6, 
bound  to  a  planter  till  about  18.  Then,  atU-r  kvirning  tlie  brick-mason's 
trade,  lie  n  iiioved  to  what  is  now  Muscitiue,  Iowa,  wliero  in  1840  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  Dickinson.  He  left  Missouri  for  Oregon  April  4, 
arriving  in  Oregon  City  in  December.  Late  iu  1S45  he  paid  j52,OOU  for  a  iialf 
interest  in  a  donation  claim  at  Fort  George,  now  Astoria's  site.  The  next 
spring,  with  David  Ingalls,  he  settled  there  with  his  family,  the  first  whito 
family  to  settle  in  the  place.  He  built  the  first  honsc  there.  In  18i7  he 
]>acked  salmoiu  Visiting  California  in  18(8,  he  returned  in  1849  and  en- 
g  i  ^od  iu  the  lumber  trade.  In  18S0  be  built  a  second  bouse;  it  subsequently 
g  we  place  to  another,  in  which  his  widow  still  lives.  For  several  years  he 
was  active  in  handling  Uunl)er,  fishing,  and  nien  liandising.  In  1861-4  ho 
was  in  the  Idaho  miues.  Eetumin^  he  engaged  in  boating  and  fishing,  but 
health  failiiu,  he  retired  fMrtiaUy  trom  bnsmeaa.  He  held  eeveml  o^ee  of 
trust.  On  Si-ptcndier  29,  1870,  while  visiting  hta  son,  James  W.  Welch, 
iutcrni^  ruvcnuo  colUn-tor  at  Walla  Wall.t,  he  died  suddenly  while  asleep. 
Tiiere  still  live  in  1887,  of  his  3  girls  and  7  Uoys,  Jas  W.,  John  W.,  Daniel 
H.,  Mrs  Sarah  V  Whm-Is,  and  Mrn  Miry  I.  Ilerron,  all  llviiii^  id  fT;it-<ip  Co. 
His  wife,  bum  ui  Wcujimi^tou  Co.,01uo,  iu  Ibily,  atill  rusiiiua  lu  Astoria- 
Joseph  Watt  was  boni  m  Ohio,  but  emigrated  from  Missouri.  He  remained 
at  Oregon  City  over  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  States  to  bring  out 
uheep  and  a  carding-machine.  Tliis  attempt  to  drive  sheep  overland  from 
t!;e  cast  was  BtiKg''''ted  l.y  the  fact  that  one  of  tlie  Sluiws  iu  1S44  drove  Ui 
sheep  to  Oregon,  which  be  intended  to  lull  for  mntton  by  the  way;  fmding 
that  they  traveKed  as  well  as  the  other  etoek,  and  bnffiuo  beiu^  plenty,  he 
sp  ire«l  tliem.  This  Shaw  removed  to  Tknicia,  California.  W  att  had  no 
fcoouer  returned  to  Oregon  with  his  carding-machine  and  sheep  than  the  sold 
discovery  in  California  drew  every  l>ody  who  could  go  to  the  minee,  ana  he 
realized  nothing  from  his  scheme  of  introducing  a  useful  manufacture.  But 
his  sheep  increased,  and  money  came  into  the  country,  until  finally  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  wo«>llen  factonr,  which  was  finally  established  at  >Salc:u 
in  18.')7,  this  being  tlie  itionecr  wooIlcii-mUl  on  Ute  Facifitt ooast  of  the  United 
btaUM.    Mr  Watt  still  resides  at  Salem. 
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"Nathaiiicl  Ford,  of  whose  settlement  in  Polk  County  I  hvive  spoken,  aftor 
«  useful  ftud  honoimble  Uf«,  died  Afc  Dixia,  in  that  county,  January  9,  187U,  ut 
the  age  ol  75  yean.  Lncind*  Ford,  hu  wife,  died  Jannary  4,  1874,  aged  74 
years.  DaJlui  ThrifAf  Jun.  15,  1870;  S<ilem  Sl'^innniii,  J:ui.  10,  1S74.  Samuel 
\Valker,  who  had  oerved  23  yean  in  the  armv  of  tiie  United  Statea,  and  emi' 
grated  in  1844,  settled  near  Salem,  iirhei«  lieli^  96  yean,  snd  aooamnlated 
a  coinfort-alilc  proj)erty.  He  died  July  20,  1870,  at  St  Joseph's  liosi)ital,  Van- 
couver, ynuromrr  Jtejjigter,  July  23,  1870.  Joel  Crianian,  a  native  of  Virgiuia, 
<lied  in  Yamhill  County,  Aug.  16,  1875,  aged  80  years.  E.  E.  Pairish,  IKWU 
in  We^t  Virviuia,  Nov.  20,  died  in  IJim  Cuuiity,  Oct.  24,  1^74. 

E.  B.  AJagrudcr,  a  native  of  Marviaud,  for  a  luuu  time  a  resident  of 
Jac'kaon  County,  died  July  1875,  at  tfackaonviUe,  aged  74  years.    Hu  n\;is 

1  lentified  with  early  enterpriitcj  in  southern  Oregon.  >Vith  him  emigrated  to 
Oregon  Tbeophilus  li.  Magruder,  al^  a  resident  of  sonthcrn  Oregon,  and  a 
merchant.  He  died  Oct.  5,  1871,  aged  39  years.  Theophilut  lii^rader  re- 
aided  for  several  yean  «t  Creaent  City,  California. 

Jae  R  Stephena  vaa  bora  in  Waahlnffton  County,  Pennaylraaia,  in  1808. 
At  tho  .iL'f  i>f  8  years  he  removod  witli  Ins  f<ith<  r  to  Indiana,  \v1)ltc  ho 
remained  until  he  waa  26,  when  he  made  another  wcatward  uiovcuteut,  and 
located  on  the  Misnaeippi  River,  oppoaite  Fort  Madiaon,  where  he  sapplied 
the  sto.imboata  with  wood  and  contmued  to  ri  side  for  11  ycir-H.  Emigrating 
in  1^44  to  Oregon  with  his  family,  in  the  autumn  of  1845  he  l»ou^ht  a 
land  claim  on  xiie  ea.it  hank  of  the  Witlainetto,  opposite  Portland,  which  is 
now  (1)0  .site  of  Risit  Pnrtlu:i.!,  and  where  ho  still  re-si«U';i.  Overton,  who  had 
claimi-'l  o:i  tho  other  uidv.-,  but  wished  to  leave  the  ctmatry,  offered  .St<'jih«  ns 
hia  land  for  ;r^J(>0,  hut  the  Utter  having  no  n.  i  ,  and  nothing  to  deiK  iul  on 
except  his  tratle,  which  was  coopering,  declined.  It  was  after  this  offer  that 
he  purchased  East  Portland  at  an  atlmiuistrator's  sale,  Lovejoy  1>cing  the 
seller.  Nesmith  was  present  for  the  purpose  of  biilding,  hut  learning  that 
8tqphena  deeired  the  {uace  for  his  Uuaioeas,  and  to  make  a  home,  the  former 
gave  way.  This  was  during  hia  tmn  as  judge  of  probate,  the  tale  being 
under  hia  order.  T!ie  incident  illustratea  the  generoiM  apirit  of  the  men  ot 
1843.  Mmto  *  tkirly  Da}/*,  Ma,  32. 

Franklin  Sean  waa  bora  in  Onnfle  County,  New  Jersey,  June  28,  1817. 
At  the  age  of  !0  yoara  he  removed  witn  his  |)ari  i  ts  to  Saline  County,  where 
he  left  themto  ioin  the  emigration  to  Oregon  in  li>44.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  California,  and  seraed  in  Sonomft  County,  where  he  held  a  large 
farm. 

Isaac  N.  GUbert,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  l>oni  at  l  luahvUlc,  J  urn- 
1818.  He  went  to  Illinois  when  still  a  veiy  ywustg  man,  and  from  there 
emigrateil  to  Oregon  at  the  age  of  27,  in  company  with  3  others.  Ue 
took  a  land  claim  2  miles  north-east  of  .Salera,  and  in  1850  married  Misa 
Marietta  Stanton,  dauLibt*  r  of  Alfred  Stanton,  an  immigrant  of  1S47.  Oil- 
Lert  waa  the  first  ooimty  clerk  of  Marion  county,  holding  the  office  for  3 
years,  and  was  for  a  time  surveyor  of  the  county.  He  made  the  first  plat  of 
tlur  town  of  S  ill  in.  He  laid  ont  tlie  road  from  Salem  to  Philip  Fostrr'.^.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Monntaius,  in  184(3.  He  wa>i  one  of  the  four  original 
foonden  of  tiie  Congregational  dburch  in  Salem  in  1852;  and  during  his  life 
one  of  itH  iirim-ipil  Mi]>]>(>i-t>:r^.  K>-  died  March  20,  1879,  at  hia  home  in 
iSalcni.  (Jr.  J'iokti  r  'J'i  <niJi.,  1.S7S,  82-3. 

Mrs  Henrietta  Gilliam  Vi'ml,  <laughter  of  Cornelius  Gilliam,  and  wife  of 
SaniTicl  ("iia-l,  Jicd  at  S.ikin,  .March  'M,  187j,  ap. d  about  32  years.  Mrs 
I'auhnc  Ford  Boyle,  lliird  daughter  of  Nath;uiKl  Ford,  thed  in  November 
1874  of  consumption.  H.  C.  Jenkins,  in  alluding  to  her  death,  remarked 
that  of  the  Font  family  of  13  who  cmeaed  the  plains  in  1844  with  him,  only 

2  were  then  left.  Elijah  Bunton  died  in  \SM,  on  the  Walla  Walla  River, 
during  the  gold  excitement.  His  widow  niarrii  <1  a  Mr  Watson.  Mrs  K<  zi  ih 
Wateon  died  March  19,  1S74,  at  Weston,  iu  Umatilla  County.  Mrs  Mary 
Jane  Roberts  Koger^  wife  of  CUrk  Rogers,  died  March  4,  1875,  aged  43 
years.  Portland  P.  C.  Advotate,  March  25, 1S7& 
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Tbb  Fntar  Tti reb  Lbgislattve  Bodibs— OrroatKo  VAarna—Tia  Sivnesua* 

LeoLSLATI  KKH— MKMORL4L  TO  CoMOBSSS— WhAT  BkNTOS  THOUQItT  OP 

It— Elijau  Wuitk'h  ExrLom— riiocKEDix<;}j  or  the  LE<;i.si.ATr::j:— 

FrsiON  OK  THK  AmKHU'ANH  A.M>  IJlUTlSlT     KnCLISH  SriES  IN"  (>iuu;oN  — 

BiiiTisu  Vessels — Coxuuct  of  McLuiuui^n  Dujcissed — U.njl"  C::x- 
STBK— CONSBQITSNCB  TO  McLoUOHXJN. 

From  the  adjoummeiit  of  the  legislative  committee 
December  24th  to  the  election  of  1845,  the  political 
situaticni  of  the  couiitiy  in  reference  to  boundary  was 
earnestly  cIlscusBed  by  the  leading  men  of  both  na- 
tionalities in  Oregon,  with  a  candor,  courtesy,  and 
dignity  bom  of  the  greatness  of  the  qaestion,  and  with 
the  desire  to  a\  o;(l  the  collisions  threatened  by  the 
turbulent  few.  This  mutual  endeavor  to  understand 
each  other  could  not  but  tend  to  pnuluce  salutary 
results,  removinj^  prejudices  due  to  oirth  and  educa- 
tion, and  replacing  them  by  personal  esteem  and  pri- 
vate friendships.^ 

Among  themselves,  the  Americans  had  other  issued 
to  consider.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first 
three  kjyfislative  bodies  of  Oregon  made  and  adopted 
three  dill'erent  forms  of  republican  government,  with- 
out any  disturbances  that  affected  the  public  peace. 
The  first  framed  a  set  of  oiganic  laws,  intended  to 
bind  the  people  together,  and  to  secure  benefits  to 
themselves  by  giving  them  a  qtimi  title  to  selected 
tracts  of  land    This  organization  may  be  styled  the 
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missionary  republic.  Before  its  laws,  which  were 
voted  upon  by  the  organizers,  who  called  themselves 
the  people,  although  they  represented  no  more  than  a 
majority  of  two  over  those  who  did  not  desire  a  code, 
comd  have  a  trial,  there  appeared  - in  the  country  an 
overwhelming  number  of  bold,  free,  independent  men, 
who  acknowlc(k;ed  no  authority,  either  commercial  or 
religious,  who  found  the  missionary  republic  too  con- 
tracted to  suit  their  views,  and  who  proposed,  if  they 
were  to  live  under  its  laws,  to  modify  them  according 
to  their  requirements.  Hence  a  legislative  committt  e 
without  a  missionary  in  it,  and  only  tw*.  of  the  old 
colonists.  1  Lave  shown  liow  they,  wliile  uj-n^atly 
iui]>i'oviiii^  U]»on  the  L  ^islatioii  of  tl.clr  pi t'duccssurs, 
luanc'd  toward  an  independent  ri  }nil)lic,  by  neglecting 
to  submit  th'  ir  ciMle  to  tbr  voti'  of  the  prople,  and  by 
attc;mpting  to  secure  a  call  tor  a  ccmstitutional  convt  ii- 
tion.  Against  such  a  tendency  the  patriotism  of  the 
western  men  rebelled. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  most  populous  districts, 
from  wliicli  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  convention 
appoints  d  to  meet  at  Champoeg  April  8, 1  ^  4."),  for  the 
choice  of  candidates  for  governor,  supreme  jud^u),  and 
other  officers.  One  good  effect  of  the  code  of  1844 
was,  that  it  had  driven  the  Canadians  to  unite  with 
the  Americans  in  the  government  organization,  as 
unless  they  did  so  their  lands  could  not  be  protected. 
It  was  therefore  at  the  house  of  a  French  settler  that 
the  convention  of  delegates  met.* 

Although  there  were  but  two  prominent  parties, 
tlic  American  and  the  independent,  the  latter  includ- 
ing tlie  Canadians  and  tliose  who  desired  a  constitu- 
tion,^ there  were  iuuv  ( aiidldates,  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
Georire  Abernuthv,  ().>bornc  liussrll,  and  W.  J. 
Baib  v.  Ijovcjoy  and  llussell  repr«'sent«'d  the  two 
parties  before  mentioned,  and  Abcrnethy  the  Mission. 

•  <'l;/iunu'j(  Diari/.  MS.,  08;  MrLoujhUii  <  Pricntr  PdjH  t:*,  MS,.       Kor.,  14. 

^  White  says:  '  Maiiy  aru  favoraUlu  to  the  aiioptum  ut  a  cuiistitutiua. . . 
Tain  being  the  moat  enlightened  view,  anil  meeting  with  little  <^»tKaition,  I 
taa  of  optnioa  it  will  provaiL'  Cmei^  I ^ 
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Bailey,  who  was  known  to  lean  toward  iinl«_'})eiidence, 
yet  was  aL^o  uf  tlic  old  missionary  fraternity,  belonged 
to  no  particular  party.  In  coin-ontion  Lovejoy  re- 
ceived the  <ri-eater  number  of  votes,  the  Americans 
being  in  the  majority.  But  before  the  elt  ction,  the 
independents,  having  no  hope  of  securing  tlieir  choice, 
and  not  liking  to  see  Lovejoy  elected,  went  over  to 
Abernethy,*  wlio  tlius  became  governor,  although  at 
the  time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.* 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  American  party  was 
that  the  organic  law  of  184;5  was  tlie  law  of  the  coun- 
try until  the  people  had  voted  upon  tlie  amendments 
of  1844;  because,  as  the}^  contended,  the  jxiople  liad 
not  yet  rosli^rned  the  law-making  power.  This  t*p|io- 
sition  strengthened  the  independents  somewhat,  wlio 
could  find  many  who  favored  the  new  code.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  cU  ction  of  the  legislature,  it 
was  found  that  no  known  indc}>ei\dcnt.s  w  ere  invested 
with  legislative  |)ower.  That  there  were  many  who 
favored  tlie  call  for  a  convention  was  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  against  it  was  only  ninety-three, 
or  about  two  to  one,  according  to  the  voting  census 
of  1844." 

The  legislators  elect  from  Champoeg  County'  were 
Robert  Newell,  J.  M.  Garrison,  M.  G.  Foisy,  Barton 
Lee;  from  Clackamas  County,  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  William 
H.  Gray,  Hiram  Straight;  from  Tualatin  County,  M. 

*  From  the  fact  that  there  were  no  newBj>apcr8  in  Oregon  at  this  time,  it  \a 
diflicntlt  to  get  a  clear  return  of  t?je  election,  l-nt  I  k-.n-ii  from  other  8o\ir<  .  h 
that  J.  VV.  Neamith  ww  elected  jndj^e,  and  Frank  Erinatiiuter  treasurer. 
Enn&tinger's  election  was  tbe  welcoming  hand  to  the  HudBon's  Bay  Company. 

^  Mr  Aiiplegate  says  that  Alhemethy  hejwle<l  the  Amcrieaa  ticket  t  allril  by 
its  adversarica  *  miaaionary . '  Vietrti  of  HiM.,  MS.,  44.  But  I  l»ave  lolluwed 
Giay,  who,  in  this  instance,  clearly  shows  tlie  cause  which  defeated  the  can* 
didat«  of  the  convention.  Both  Ku.«>ii'l]  and  B;iilt'y  woul  l  jir<  ft  r  A1>c!  tuthy 
to  one  of  the  new  huJ  ag^essivu  uicu  ol  the  innnigratious,  jukI  tlieir  intiu- 
ence,  combined  with  that^  the  Mianoii  which  alao  annouikced  ite  «Biididat«* 
■a  Amcrit  111,  clcctctl  him. 

*  Or.  A  rr/iive/t,  MS.,  51. 

*  It  M  ill  1m  <ilM«rved  th.it  tlic  word  '  county  '  hatl  been  subBtituted  for  die- 
trict.    This  usage  was  intrcHluced  by  the  committee  of  lb44;  but  the  lcgi«> 
lature  of  1S45  passed  an  act  autluirizing  the  change.  Or.  LntWt  :i5.  . 
In  tho4saii:>'  m  inner  the  phrase  'legislati\  e  committee  wa.s  altered  to  'IcgiB* 
latare,'  tlwugh  there  were  those  who  objected  to  both  changes. 
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McCarver,  Isaac  W.  Smith,  David  Hill;  from  Yam- 
hill County,  Jesse  Applegate,  Abijah  Hendricks;  from 
Clatsop  County,  Joh  n  McCl ure.  They  met  at  C)re<roi i 
City  June  24tfa,  and  organized  at  the  house  of  John 
£.  Long;  but  were  o&ted  the  use  of  the  room  of 
the  MiQtnomah  circulating  library  for  the  session, 
which  they  accepted.  The  oath  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  members  was  framed  by  Jesse  Applegate 
as  follows:  '^I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
the  organic  laws  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Oregon,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  luy  (hit'iLS 
,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  subject  of  ( ir*»at 
Britain,  and  faithfully  denKaii  myself  in  office ;  so  lielp 
me  God;"  the  clause  "or  a  subject  of  Great  Britain" 
bein«f  introduced  to  enable  the  Canadians  and  others 
to  join  in  su])purting  the  laws.^  This  clause  fjave 
olh  nce  to  some  American?^,  wlio,  now  tliat  their  coun- 
trymen outnumbered  the  iintish  so  greatly  in  ( )r(  gun, 
would  have  preferred  excluding  the  latter;  but  there 
were  wiser  heads  than  theirs  among  the  more  recent 
colonists.* 

^[('Carver  being  elected  speaker,  the  message  of 
G.  Stewart  of  the  executive  connnittec  was  read, 
Abemethy  being  still  absent.  It  contained  little 
besides  assurances  of  the  favorable  condition  of  agri- 
culture, the  peaceful  condition  of  the  country,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  revenue,  the  need  of  a  revision  of 
the  organic  and  land  law  in  favor  of  mechanics,  and 
an  expression  of  "re^fret  that  sectional  and  national 
prejudices  should  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
danger our  unanimity;"  with  the  hope  that  there  was 
sufficient  virtue  and  intcllitrence  in  the  colonv  to  secure 

•This  form  of  oath.  Gray  8ay«,  kIiows  that  Newell,  Foisy,  McCarver.  f  inr- 
ruK)n,  Smith,  aiul  Hcndriclv»,  who  supported  it,  were  '  favorahle  to  ;i  r.niou 
with  the  company,  or  the  Engluih  party  in  the  country; '  though  he  inu~t  liave 
known  it  waa  intended  to  (.p.  u  the  il.Mir  to  the  fusion  of  the  British  suhjt-cta 
Hitli  the  Americans,  and  to  a\  crt  the  trouhles  that  threatened.  See  (f'r<i>/'a 
Jii-t.  Or.,  422. 

*  McLoughlin  remarks:  'Tlie  originator  of  the  cla\>se  is  the  very  man  \rhi  >, 
as  I  am  informed,  proposed  to  the  inimigranta,  on  their  way  here  in  1843,  to 
take  Vanocmver;  which  is  a  proof  how  much  his  prejndioea  had  died  away.* 
iVMOle  Papen,  Ma,  3d  acr. 
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the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  provisional  gov- 
emment^^ 

The  legislature  of  1845  held  that  they  were  not  a 
constitutional  body,  because  the  law  under  which  they 
were  elected  lacked  the  expressed  approbation  of  the 
people,  and  that  their  first  duty  was  to  appeal  to  the 
]» ( tple  as  to  the  only  power  wi^  authority  to  change 
the  fundamental  law.  That  part  of  the  executive 
mes&ii^e  relating  to  a  revision  of  the  oi^^anic  and 
other  laws,  having  been  referred  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  Newell,  Applegate,  Smith, 
and  McClure,  their  revision  was  immediately  begun. 
On  the  5th  of  July  the  committee  made  their  final ' 
report  The  leading  spirit  in  the  legislature  of  1845 
wa,  undoubtedly  Mr  Applegate.  The  Spartan  sim- 
plicity  and  fidelity  to  trust  which  distinguished  him 
among  his  fellow-colonists  is  stamped  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings. His  literaiy  style,  unequalled  by  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  easily  recognized  in  the 
revised  code.  Concerning  the  work  of  the  committee, 
he  says  that  it  was  their  object  to  introduce  as  few 
changes  as  possible  in  the  original  organic  laws,  (except 
the  oath  of  ofiSce,  and  an  amendment  to  the  land  law 
allowing  two  or  more  otherwise  legal  claimants  to 
hold  a  section  each  without  making  improvements 
upon  each  clainu" 

While  it  is  evident  that  Applegate  endeavored  to 
leave  untouched  the  work  of  his  friend  Bhortess  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  expediency  and  propriety, 
and  while  avoiding  any  perversion  of  the  intention 
of  the  organic  laws,  the  amendments  made  to  that 
instrument  fulfilled  practically  all  the  purposes  of 
till  more  elaborate  legislation  of  1844.  Nor  could 
this  be  accomplished  without  excluding  from  them 

^Or.  Ardiirof^  MS.,  51.   WbAe  at  Salem  in  1878  I  foand  in  the  state- 


tliem,  compariug  them  with  the  printed  archives,  an>l  to  copy  at  <lisoro- 
tioa.    This  \w.  di.l  with  a  f.nitlifuliu     .hkI  diwcriminatiea  worthy  of  the 
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those  mere  statutory  sections  which  had  given  the 
instrument  so  heterogeneous  an  appeamnce  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  Burnett  and  Lovej(^y.  To  the  first 
article  of  the  original  ori]fanic  laws  was  added  a  section 
concernina^  rights,''-  and  another  section  concerning 
the  I  lowers  of  three  distinct  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ 

The  second  article  ddined,  in  eleven  si ctinnrt,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  tli»'  separate  luanclies  ot  govern- 
ment.   Tl)»»  loo^islative  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
house  of  It  jnesentatives,  which  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  thirteen  nor  more  tlian  sixtv-one  members, 
whose  numbers  should  not  be  inerc  ased  more  than  five 
at  any  one  session,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  election, 
|ifiving  to  each  district  a  representation  in  the  ratio  of 
its  j  jopulation,  excluding  natives.   The  members  should 
reside  in  theii-  district,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  tlie  ex- 
ecutive should  cause  a  new  election  to  be  held,  giving 
at  least  ten  days'  notice.    The  house  of  representatives 
should  have  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  different 
ofiicors  elected  under  the  organization,  or,  as  it  is  styled 
in  these  articles,  "this  compact"  provided  that  no 
change  wa«  made  in  salarios  during  the  term  of  service. 
The  house  of  representatives  should  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeacllinL,^  three  fourths  of  the  menjbers 
coneun  in^;  and  the  iruvfmor  and  all  the  civil  otHeers 
should  he  liable  to  impeachment  for  treasi>n,  bi  ibing,  or 
any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office;  judgment  in 
such  cases  extendinjx  no  further  than  removal  fiom 
office,  and  ilis<|ualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  compact;  but  the  offi^nder 
might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.    The  hou£»e  of 

No  permm  shall  1<  dt  pi  ivod  of  the  right  of  Ucaring  arms  in  his^wn 

•Icfi  rii'f;  no  iiiirt'.'uonal'li'  sr.irrli' s  nr  Kctznrfs  slmll  ]<o  ;rratitc'i!:  thn  frtH?<lom 
of  tlic  i>m«i  shidl  nut  be  ix'strdineil;  uo  jK;r»(»ii  siuUl  tn.  4  twice  for  tlie 
same  odtmce;  nor  the  peoplo  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  pcM<  <  il  ly  a-sHentMuig 
and  (liticu8»iu;{  any  niatUr  thuy  may  think  proper,  nor  shall  the  right  of 
petitiuu  cvtsr  be  tleuied.'  Or.  iHpecUUai;  Fub.  184U. 

"'The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
(lertartments.  tli..' 1<  :nsl.-itirr\  ('Y..  >>ntive,  an«l  judicial:  and  nr. |m  rsoii  f)r  iM'n(nn« 
buluu|;mu  to  one  ot  tlicse  dcx>artincuts  sliall  exercise  any  of  tJxe  powers  belouji- 
iug  to  eitber  of  the  others,  except  in  cases  herdn  directed  or  permitted.'  la. 
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representatives  should  have  power  to  divide  the  ter- 
ritory into  suitable  districts,  and  apportion  the  rop- 
reseutation  in  their  own  body:  to  pa8«  laws  for  raisiiij^ 
a  revoiuu'  l)y  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  or  imposing 
lic<M)^e  on  nicrr}iandise,  ferries,  or  otlior  objects;  to 
open  roads  or  canals,  either  by  imposing  a  tax  or  grant- 
ing charters ;  to  regulate  the  intercourso  of  the  people 
with  the  natives;  to  establish  post-ofhees  and  ])ost- 
ronds;  to  declare  war  or  repel  invasion;  to  provide 
for  orj^Miiizing,  arminiu^,  and  disciplining  the  militia 
and  callinLT  it  forth ;  to  pass  laws  t^i  regulate  the  in- 
troduction, manufacture,  and  sale  of  ardent  spii  its;  to 
regulate  tlie  currency  and  internal  police;  to  create 
inferior  tril)unals  and  inferior  offices  not  provided  for 
by  the  articles  of  compact;  and  to  pass  such  laws  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  OrcLTon 
as  wi  re  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  instrument; 
all  |)owers  not  expressly  delegated  to  remain  with  the 
people.'* 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  one  |)erson  elected 
hj  the  (pialified  voters;  the  qualifications  being  the 
sameasiii  the  original  organic  laws;  evi  ry  white  man 
over  twentv-one  vears  of  a<ce  who  had  l)een  in  the 
territorv  at  its  or^^anization,  or  everv  imniiirrant  after 
that  tnrse  who  had  been  in  it  six  montlis,  bcini^^  ])rivi- 
leged  to  vote  at  the  election  of  officers,  civil  ur  military. 
Time  was  thus  allowed  for  the  immigration  of  one 
year,  arriving  in  tlic  autumn,  to  become  informed  on 
the  (juestions  at  issue  and  to  vote  at  the  election  in 
June  of  the  following  year. 

The  ]iow(»rs  of  the  executive  were  to  fill  ^  acancies, 
remit  fines  and  i'orfeitures,  grant  pardons  and  reprieves, 
call  out  the  military  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  in- 

It  was  Applogate  M  iilca  that  no  power  to  make  laws  existed,  only  aa  the 

people  <lelt;g:itc«t  it;  and  tliat  by  thi-  artiHcs  of  cnmi>nct  wliii  li  werp  n'jT<'«  'l  to 
by  the  jieoplc,  only  no  mueli  puwur  a»s  w  as  tU'scnbetl  iu  the  compact  cuukl  Imj 
exercised.  This  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  missionary  as  well  as  the 
Uuaaou's  Ba^-  iutluen(».  Nn  sectioual  ambition  conUl  be  fratitied  so  long 
as  no  anthontv  for  it  was  contained  in  the  organic  laws,  which  defined  the 
extent  of  the  legislative  power.  For  thit  naaoii  the  land  lav  was  made  or* 
gAoic,  aa  well  aa  the  oath  of  offioe. 
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surrection,  to  look  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
recommend  others  which  he  might  deem  essential,  and 
to  »igii  or  veto  the  bills  passed  oy  the  legislature;  the 
house  having  the  power  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass 
a  vetoed  bill,  the  governor  s  objections  to  which  were 
to  be  entered  on  its  journal.  The  governor  might 
convene  tlio  legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
His  term  uf  offiee  should  be  fur  two  years,  or  until 
the  election  and  (qualification  of  his  successor;  and  in 
case  of  death  or  resignation,  the  secretary  sliould  fill 
his  place.  His  salary  was  left  for  the  le<;islature  to 
fix.^^  The  article  on  the  judiciary  ditiered  from  the 
original,  and  also  from  the  laws  of  1844.  Like  the 
first,  it  vested  the  judicial  power  in  the  supreme  court, 
and  such  inferior  courts  of  law,  equity,  and  arbitration 
as  might  from  time  to  time  be  established.  Unlike 
the  second,  the  supreme  judge  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  house  of  representatives  for  a  tenn  of  four  years, 
or  until  his  successor  was  elected  and  qualified.  Un- 
like the  first,  he  should  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
only ;  but  should  have  a  general  superintending  control 
over  all  inferior  couiis  of  law^  with  power  to  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  and  other  original  or  remedial  writs, 
and  hear  and  determine  the  same.  The  supreme  court 
was  to  have  power  to  decide  upon  and  annul  any  laws 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  compact, 
and  should  give  an  opinion  when  railed  upon  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  eoncerning  the  validity  of 
any  pending  measure.  Also,  the  house  might  provide 
by  law  for  the  supreme  court  having  original  juris- 
diction in  criminal  eases. 

The  land  law,  the  chief  objcet  of  solicitude  to  all, 
was  incoq)orate(l  in  the  organic  laws,  and  was  clianfjed 
from  the  origmai  in  letter,  if  not  in  spirit.  Xo  dis- 
tinction of  color,  nationality,  age,  or  sex  was  made ; 
but  every  person  was  allowed  to  hold  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
The  claim  must  be  designated  by  natural  boundaries 

>*G<»v«raor  Al)«ni«tiiy  drew  no  alary  imdor  the  proviaiooal  govemment. 
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or  l)y  marks  at  the  corners  and  upon  the  lines,  and  be 
rerordufl  within  twelve  months  in  the  office  of  the 
territorial  recorder,  witli  the  names  of  adjoining  claim- 
aiit-  ia  the  cases  of  tliose  already  in  possession,  aud 
within  twenty  days  in  the  cases  of  new-coniers.  Per- 
manent inqM  o\  I'lnrnts  were  required  to  bo  n)a<le  within 
six  months  ])y  building  or  enclosing,  and  residence 
begun  within  a  ycai"  :  or  in  cases  where  not  occupied, 
the  claimant  misfht  bold  by  paying  into  the  treasury 
five  dollars  annually.  Non-residents  should  not  liave 
the  bcnetit  of  the  law,  nor  men  who  were  obliged  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  ten'itory  on  private  busi- 
ness beyond  the  period  of  two  years. 

Xo  individual  was  allowed  to  hold  moi  e  than  one 
square  mile,  in  a  s({uare  or  oblong  form,  nor  to  hold 
more  than  one  claim  at  the  same  time;  but  partner- 
ships not  exceeding  the  amount  ot'  one  claim  to  each 
partner  might  be  formed  by  improvements  made 
upon  one,  provided  none  of  the  partners  held  separate 
claims.**  Any  person  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  these  ordinances  became  (mtitled  to  the  same  re- 
course against  trespassers  as  in  other  cases  [jro\  ided 
by  law.  l\v  the  anu  ndod  organic  laws,  the  officers 
chosen  at  the  ixeneral  election  <m  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June  1845  were  declared  entitled  to  act  under  these 
laws,  and  their  olHcial  ac-ts,  in  accordance  with  them, 
w^ere  valid  and  IcLTal.  The  house  of  representatives 
could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  amend  the  organic  laws, 
but  the  amendments  nmst  be  made  public  by  being 
read  at  the  polls  at  the  next  general  election,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  at  that  time  must  ap- 
prove of  them." 

All  the  merely  sUitutory  laws  were  expunged  from 
the  instrument  called  by  the  committee  of  revision  a 
compact  instead  of  a  constitution,  a  distinction  with- 

After  this  law  waa  approved  by  the  people,  it  was  aim  ruled  so  as  t^t 
'  pcTiiiit  claiiuautii  bo  hold  UUU  acrdt  in  the  prairie,  and  40  acres  iu  the  timber, 
though  said  tracti  do  not  join,'  in  an  act  similar  to  the  amendatory  act  of 
1844. 

"  Ur.  SxKCtator,  Feb.  5,  1846}  Gtn.  Lawa  Or.,  58-65. 
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out  a  difference.  Tet  it  was  a  wise  deference  to  the 
original  founders  of  the  governments    The  people 

were  encoura<jed  in  the  maintenance  of  republican 
principles,  {iiid  bribed  to  remain  lliui  in  their  alle- 
giance to  tiie  United  Status,  which  alone  of  all  great 
g()\  (  riinionts  allowed  such  entire  freedom  of  political 
seiitinients.*^ 

xVs  tilt'  le'j-islature  had  decided  that  thev  were 
without  authority  to  art  until  the  people  had  approved 
of  their  proceeding's  in  aniendlni;  the  orjranic  law 
they  prepared  to  adjourn  until  an  election  could  be 
held,  at  which  the  people  were  to  be  made  acquainted 
with,  Ist,  the  original  laws  as  enacted  July  5,  1843; 
2d,  the  amended  laws;  and  3d,  a  schedule  declaring 
the  governor  and  legislature  elected  in  June  the  ofh* 
cers  to  carry  the  amended  organic  laws  into  effect. 
If  the  people  sliould  adopt  the  last  two  in  place  of  the 
first,  the  legislature  could  then  proceed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  C4xle  of  statutoiy  laws  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  colony.  As  there  was  no  printing-press  in 
Oregon,  manuscript  copies  of  each  were  made  for 
every  precinct  or  polling-place,  to  be  read  three  times 
to  the  voters. 

The  legislature  adjourned  July  5  th  to  meet  again 
on  the  5th  of  August.  According  to  (iray,  many 
Voted  against  the  compact  because  it  allowed  the  legis- 
lature to  regulate  the  intrcxluction.  manufacture,  and 
.sale  of  intoxicatin<^  drink;  and  manv  because  the 
Eii'^lisii  and  French  servants  of  the  fur  coiupany  were 
admitted  to  ecpial  privileges  with  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding these  objections,  at  the  sjKvial  election 
held  on  the  2Gth  of  July  the  majority  in  flxvor  of 
atlopting  the  organic  laws  as  amended,  and  the  sched- 
ule of  orticcrs  as  elected  the  previous  June,  amounted 
to  over  two  hundred.^®  By  this  decisive  act,  says  Mr 
Applegate,  '*both  the  Methodist  Mission  and  the 

Saya  Applets  *I  wu  »  cituen  of  tliA  United  SUtcs,  and  I  intemM 
(o  reiiiaiu  one. ' 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  ceased  to  be  political  powers 
either  to  be  courted  or  feared  in  the  colony^  and  to 
the  close  of  its  existence  the  provisional  government 
of  Oregon  attained  ail  the  ends  of  good  government."^ 

Before  following  the  legislative  bodv  of  Oregon 
through  its  law-making  a^evements,  let  us  return 
to  its  first  Fession  long  enough  to  observe  the  straws 
indicative  of  the  political  current.  Harvey  Clark  had 
been  chosen  chaplain,  but  on  motion  of  Gray  the  ^ ote 
was  reconsidered,  and  Father  Demers  and  Mr  Hill 
were  chosen  to  officiate  alternately.  The  action  of 
Gray  seems  to  have  been  an  ill-judged  atti  iii|'t  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholi(  for  Demers  declined,  and  Clark 
resigned  after  officiating  for  a  short  time. 

Then  came  a  petition  from  Philip  Foster,  who  had 
been  treasurer,  reciting  his  grievances  at  being  sup- 
planted by  Ennatinger,  a  British  subject;  but  the 
legislature  sustained  Ermatinger.^^  Two  days  before 
a<^ournment  Gray  offered  a  resolution  that  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  county  be  appointed  to  report 
a  for  the  protection  of  the  colony,  the  erection  of 
block-houses  and  magazines,  the  revision  of  the  mili- 
tary law,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  to  the  house 
as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  colony.  Tlie  committee  was  appointed,  but  the 
proceeding  fell  to  the  ground,  there  bemg  no  necessity 
tor  such  a  measure. 

A  resolution  of  Applegate's  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
tlio  (li>;position  exhibittcl  by  some  ])er8ons  to  consider 
the  atikirs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  without 
the  pale  of  law  and  justice,^  and  to  prevent  abuses 
of  the  legislative  power  generally. 

»  Vieim  qfHutory,  MS.,  40. 
^Orover'it  Or.  AretmfM,  73-7. 

"  *  'i.lrt.!,  that  the  ;4(iVLTninf'nt  Tiaq  no  power  to  aninil  a  contract  entered 
^iito  either  m  Uio  Uuite<l  States  or  Great  Britain. '  Urover^  Or.  Arcltioei^  78. 
That  the  legialatnre  did  not  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  reaolvticni  ia  ahown  by 
the  fact  thit  n<lt^^■ith8tan(linB  tney  disclaimed  any  authority  to  legiHlato 
before  the  people  ha<i  giv«a  uieiii  the  iH>wer  by  votiuu  ou  the  lawa,  tiiraa 
divoioaa  were  granted;  two  of  the  afplieaata  haviny  ueen  nwnied  in  the 
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Early  in  the  session  Oray  made  a  motion  that  a 
committee  be  aj)jx)inted  tu  (h  aught  a  iii<wiiorial  and  peti- 
tion to  conoTess,  setting"  fortli  the  coriditiun  and  wants 
of  tlie  country;  and  ai-coidini^ly  Gray,  AjtpK'j^^ate, 
H.  A.  (i.  Lee,  ^IcC'hin\  and  liill  were  ai)|)ointed, 
and  a  memorial  prepared  and  adopted.*^    There  waa 

SteteB.   A  third  applicant  who  gave  at  a  reason  for  desiring  a  divorce  that 

ho  wns  not  uMo  to  ri-tum  to  the  States  for  wife,  was  denied;  it  being  held 
*  timt  a  good  vrifu  would  pay  for  a  loug  journey.* 

**To  the  ktmorabk  Oe  SemUe  and  Houm-  of  JiepreaeiOatkfM      the  UnUtd 

Sfnfrs  i,f  .  \  n.rric't  in  Comjrrjui  anitemhlnl:  Your  meuioriuli:iti)  and  petitionerH, 
thti  re|)res6otativc4  o(  the  people  of  Oregon,  for  themselves,  and  in  behalf  oif 
the  citiiens  of  tiie  United  states  residing  in  this  territory,  would  respectfully 
8u1)niit  for  tlic  con.^ideratiou  of  your  honoHi'olo  bixly  8<nno  of  the  grievancei 
under  which  we  labor,  and  pray  your  favoraUlo  cotuiiloratinu  of  our  petition 
for  their  remedies.  Without  dilating  upon  the  great  importance  of  this 
territory  a.s  an  apj»unditge  to  the  federal  union,  or  c»»n.sunii4ig  your  valuable 
time  in  repeating  to  you  the  oft-repeated  account  of  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial advantiiges,  we  would,  with  duo  deference,  aubmit  to  your  scrioua 
omaitlfration  our  ]>eculiar  diOicuttiesas  occup:int.<  of  thii  territory.  As  by 
treaty  stipul  ition  i  Ix^tweeu  the  govfrnments  of  t!io  LJnite«l  Statos  and  (Jreat 
Britam  tla^  territory  liad  buc<juiu  a  kintl  of  neutrul  grouu^l*  >u  the  occupancy 
of  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  lireat  Britain 
have  equal  ri^hta,  and,  as  your  memorialists  humbly  cf>nr<'ive,  ought  to  have 
e<jual  protection:  such  Wing  the  facts,  the  populattttu  uf  thu  icrntury,  tliuuKli 
promiscnoiialy  interspersed,  is  eomposed  of  the  subjectn  of  a  crown  and  the 
citizenii  of  a  rpimblic,  In'tween  whom  no  common  bnntl  of  imion  exists.  It 
uuiy  uuturally  l>e  siippo^ed  tliat  in  the  absence  of  any  provijion  having  been 
ma^le  by  the  two  govemmeuta,  to  prevent  or  settle  any  snch  occurrence,  that 
contticting  interests,  ai'Icd  by  .ineient  prejudices,  would  siwedilv  lead  t<i 
re-iulta  tlie  most  diiastrous;  particularly  when  it  iiVonsiilure«l  tliat  this  mixed 
population  exi'^ts  in  the  miifit  of  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  In<li:ins,  to 
■whom  the  fin.ille.st  ili.s.si-iisioiisi  among  the  white  inhabitant's  wouM  Ihj  the 
signal  to  let  loose  upon  their  defeuucle^  families  all  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare.  To  prevent  a  oahimity  bo  much  to  be  dreaded,  the  well  posed 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  have  fonml  it  absolutely  nucessiiry  to  est.il>lish  a 
provisional  a:id  temjwrary  goveniment,  embracing  all  freo  male  citizens,  and 
whoae  executive,  legislative,  and  ludicial  powers  should  l»o  equal  to  all  tiie 
exigencies  that  may  arise  among  tiieiiiHt  1\  cs,  not  provide«l  for  by  the  govern- 
mcuts  to  which  they  owe  allu^aauco;  and  we  an>  mmt  happy  to  inform  your 
honorable  bo<ly,  that  with  tmt  few  individual  exi  e].ti<>us,  the  utmost  hannony 

and  g«H).l  will  h  xa  l^ei  ri  tlie  result  of  this,  ius  we  conceive,  wise  and  judicious 
measure;  and  the  British  saUjects  and  Ainoricau  citizens  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  obeilience  and  respect  to  the  kws^  and  in  promoting  the  common 
gooil  and  general  welfare  ot  Oregon. 

'Although  .<;ueh  has  been  the  result,  thus  far,  of  our  temporary  union  of 
inter^ts,  though  we,  the  citizens  of  tlte  United  States,  have  bad  no  cause  to 
complain  either  of  exaction  or  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  (Ireat 
Britain,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  their  conduct  toward  us 
has  been  most  friendly,  lilK?ral,  and  philanthropic,  yet  we  fear  a  longer  con- 
tinuanfy  of  the  present  stite  of  things  is  not  l»e  ex[>ect4;d — <»ur  tuinporary 
^ovfrnmetit  being  limited  in  its  eflicieney,  and  crippled  in  its  powers  bv  the 
paraiuount  »luty  wc  owe  to  our  rcsiwctive  governments — our  revenue  being 
mailemiate  to  its  support^aml  the  almost  total  absence,  apart  from  the  Hud- 
eon  "s  Bay  Company,  of  the  meann  of  .li  fnncc  against  the  In.li;in>#,  which  recent 
oocurreucos  leu  us  to  fear  eutertaiu  hositdc  feuiuigs  towards  the  citizens  of  tho 
Utsr.  OB.,  Vol.  L  SI 
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considerable  talent  in  this  committee,  and  it  was  ta 
be  expected  that  this  paper  would  bo  better  in  raanv' 
re8{)ects  than  those  usually  issuing  from  backwoods 
legislation.  And  such  was  the  case.  The  docu- 
ment,' so  different  in  matter,  tone,  and  expression 
even  from  those  which  had  preceded  it  during  the 
reign  of  missionary  influence,  though  crude,  was  the 

Unite<l  States.  Yonr  memori.nli sf  s  wouM  further  inform  your  honnriMo  ha*]^' 
that  while  the  suhjecta  of  Great  Britain,  through  the  agency  of  the  lluiljsou  a 
Bay  Compwiy,  are  amply  provided  with  all  tne  mnmtions  of  M'ar,  and  am 
affonl  l»y  means  of  thoir  numerous  fortifications  ample  protection  for  them- 
selves anil  their  property,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  scattered  over 
a  M-id^j  extent  of  territ<ir<',  without  a  oin^le  place  of  refuge,  and  wit'iin  the:  :- 
•elv«8  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  Your  memorialists 
voiUd  further  crave  your  iadnlgenee  to  remark  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  ex- 
t'/nding  111  r  rriiiiin al  code  to  this  country,  guarantcf-l  t  vcry  T?ritisli  subject, 
cbimiug  hi^i  birthright,  a  legitimate  trial  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  We,  as 
citisens  o£  the  United  Stat«i»  iiaving  neither  the  military  protectioo  of  our 
government,  nor  the  extension  to  us  of  tlie  civil  I.tw^!  of  our  cotintry,  are  forced 
to  tlio  enactment  an<l  execution  of  laws  not  autitorize<l,  and,  tc»r  what  we 
Lnow,  never  will  be  sancti(mc<l,  by  our  go\ cniment.  Your  memorialists  would 
furtlicT  call  the  attonti'ni  of  your  lioiiorable  Inxly  to  the  fact  t!i;it,  as  citiztms 
of  the  United  Statca,  we  lalMtr  under  the  greatest  commercial  disadvoat^eo. 
We  have  neither  shipe  of  war  nor  of  commerce,  nor  any  navigatum  of  the 
rivcra  of  the  interior,  and  for  wa!it  of  ade(|ttate  protection,  no  pri\*ate  cap* 
itali^ft  among  us  can  cstabli-^h  a  successful  competition  M'ith  a  wealthy  and 
powi  rful  m«mopoly,  posseHsiag  all  the  appliaiiccH  of  comuicree,  and  all  the 
lofiueuce  over  the  natives  by  an  early  establishment  among  thcnu  We  are, 
therefore,  dcjxjndent  for  a  market  for  a  large  and  utcreaaiag  surplus,  and  fcr 
near!.,  all  our  supplies,  upon  a  single  ofunpaay,  which  holds  the  market  nadcr 
ita  controL 

'Your  memorialists,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  grievanoes  under  which 

they  l;il>or,  i>ray  the  nationnl  <  <mL;ri  tr,  e  itaMish  adistinct  territorial  govcr:.- 
meut,  to  eiuUrace  Oregon  and  lis  adjacent  Kci-coasta.  We  pray  for  a^iequatj 
lueans  of  ]>rotection  from  tliu  numerous  Indian  tribes  which  Hurroand  us;  for 
the  purcliaso  of  tiTritories  which  they  arc  ^^  illiiig  to  si  ll;  and  for  agouti  with 
authority  t(»  regulate  intercourse  between  v  lnti  a  ami  luUianii,  and  Ix'tweeri 
Indian  tribes.  That  donat :<iiis  of  lands  may  bo  made  acconting  to  the  in- 
ducenienta  held  out  to  us  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  United  States 
eenate,  at  the  second  seswrion  of  the  'iTth  congrcHs,  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
l!ie  aih>ption  of  measures  for  the  occupation  aiul  settlement  of  t!ie  territ<»ry 
of  Oregon,  for  extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Htatos 
over  the  same,  and  for  ouier  purposes.**  That  navy-ysrds  and  marine  dqwts 
i.iay  ln^  (  ^tablislied  on  the  Ilivn-  Columbia  and  upon  Ful,'  I's  Sumu.I,  and  a 
::.ival  force  adequate  to  our  protection  bu  kept  pemumcntly  m  the  adjacent 
H  We  pray  for  the  establishment  of  8U<^  commercial  regidatioos  as  may 
enable  us  to  tmdc  in  our  own  territory,  at  b  ast  on  an  e<i!i;dity  with  non- 
ru^deut  foreigners.  We  pray  that  a  iu^uate  military  protection  be  given  to 
c.nigrants  ccnidug  to  ns  i ;  lIk  r  liy  the  e.stabli.<;hment  of  posts  upon  tne  route 
or  by  milit^iry  escort.  And  we  pray  that  in  tlie  event  yon  deem  it  inr-xixNlient 
m  a  iiu^.i«ure,  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties,  to  csUi'oUih  a  ter- 
ritorial ;iovemment  in  Ore','on,  that  you  extend  to tta  a<lequatc  military  and 
oaval  protection,  so  as  to  place  us  at  least  upon  a  par  with  other  occupants 
of  the  country.  That  a  public  mail  be  established  to  arrive  and  depart 
uionthly  from  Oregou  City  and  Indcpendenoe  (Mo.),  and  sneh  other  local 
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most  di'jnii'u'd  coininuiiieatit »ii  vrt  einaiuiiuiLf  iVniii 
any  Oregon  public  body.^*  The  memorial  to  <  <  >n^i  rss 
was  given  to  White  to  be  carried  to  Washington, 
immechatel}'  n\yon  its  beinix  signed  by  all  the  officials 
ia  the  colony,  together  with  a  copy  oi  the  amended 
oi^anlc  law.  The  turn  wliich  ati'airs  had  taken  m 
Or^on,  as  well  as  in  Washington  where  there  was 
a  new  administration,  had  seriously  damaged  White's 
hopes  of  office ;  and  no  funds  had  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  with  which  to  reimburse  himself,  or  his  cred- 
itors at  Vancouver,  for  expenditures  in  the  Indian 
service ;  and  he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  national 
capital  for  an  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  if  not  to  ask 
to  be  returned  to  Oregon  as  governor, when  congress 
should  be  ready  to  erect  a  territory  in  that  quarter.** 
^Vhite's  path  was  by  no  means  sniootli.  "IiiHuence 
here  is  most  important,"  he  sighed.    And  in  order  to 


roiiti  H  l>e  ciitabliahed  as  an  owwintiiil  to  the  Willunette  country  and  other 
*ror  the  gnuttiiig  of  which  your  mesnofialiBta  will  ever  pray. 

"  'OaBORNE  RUSSKLL, 

•  PsriB  G.  Stewart, 

*  £xecatiTe  Conunittoe. 

*J.  W.  Nesmith,  Judge  of  CIrcnit  Conxt. 
*M.  M.  McUakvek,  Speaker. 

'  Jsiws  Appleoatk,  H.  a.  (h  Lee, 

*  Mkwaeh  Ct.  Foist,  TVvkto.v  Lj:e, 

*  W.  H.  Uray,  John  McClube, 

*  J.  K.  GAllRnON,  ROBKBT  Nkwzll, 
'Ar.iTArr  II f.NimiCKH  IIikam  SrnAi  .iiT, 

*JJavid  kiiLLf  'MomUtrs  of  Lt^i^ilativc  Conunittee. 

*  Done  at  Oregon  City,  28ih  June,  ISiS. 
Or.  ArcJiUxji,  MS.,  'Attest:       J.  E.  Tx»N«,  Clerk." 

Tliis  nicmoriril,  as  it  ajtprar^  on  papr  '2i  of  t)io  f\ii('/r'.--!<>ii,i[  OlrJi^^  lS4.')-(), 
difTers  from  the  above  in  having  Llio  [Kiragrauh  conccnimg  mails  iii.st  rUd 
Itctwucu  tliosc  on  the  navy  and  cuinmerce;  and  in  haring  the  name  of .'.  W  . 
Siiiitli,  \vliii;li  i;s  1  icking  in  the  al>ove  copy,  iii-r  rtcil  br'trwf  i  n  tlio^e  <>f  X.  w  11 
nad  Straight;  aud  also  ia  tlie  8|Xilling  of  the  H|>caker'ii  namv,  which  ih  mcor- 
Feet  in  the  (Hoitc. 

'•Tliorna.i  H.  r>*mt<.n  roinarked  upon  it  that  it  wa^  drawn  up  in  a  manner 
credituhlo  to  the  inxly  l»y  which  it  Mm  preaentod,  to  tlic  taleuUi  by  which  it 
was  di«tateii«  aiul  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  pcrva<led  it;  and  the  appli- 
cation wa.s  worthy  of  a  fiworaldr  ro!i->i.l.  ration  fur  its  modenitioii,  rcaHoiinlilf- 
wna^  and  justicjc.  Aa  tlic  best  means  of  sprcadiug  the  couteuta  oi  Uiis  {ictitiuu 
beware  the  country,  and  doing  honor  to  the  ability  and  entor))rtao  of  those  who 
presented  it,  he  moved  that  it  bo  re<ul  at  the  Ixir  of  the  Hcnate.  fonj.  ''lof't, 
ji84d-ti,  24.    It  waa  read,  and  ordered  printed.  £Fans'  HuL  Ut.^  2i»:i-4. 

'^Clynian  says  in  his  Dimy.  MS.,  101:  < Spent  the  day  in  writing  an 
answer  to  some  qucrie8  propimndc*!  by  Dr  White,  who  leaves  for  the  States  ia 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  gubernatorial  chair.' 
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secure  that  useful  Gommodity,  as  well  as  the  moie 
tangible  one  of  $2,000  subscribed  by  citizens  on  con- 
dition of  finding  a  good  pass  for  the  coming  inunigra- 
tion,  he  formed  the  plan  of  exploring  for  a  r^id  leading 
from  the  Willamette  ValW  through  the  Cascade 


should  avoid  the  hardships  of  the  trail  round  Mount 
Hood  and  the  passage  down  the  Columbia  River.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Gale,  Bap- 
;  tiste  Du  Guerre,  John  Edmonds,  Orris  Brown,  Moses 
Harris,  Joseph  Charles  Saxton  of  the  last  immigra- 
tion, and  two  others,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  along 
the  footliills  of  the  Cascade  Ban^e  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Willamette  Valley  ,  finding  no  pass  through 
the  mountains  to  the  east.  While  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  he  ascended,  with  Du  Guerre,  a  prominent 
peak  or  butte  in  the  foothills,  which  he  named  aft;er 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mount  Spencer. 

Returning  to  the  north  along  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  he  sought  to  compensate  himself  for  the  dis- 
appomtment  by  discovering  a  path  through  the  Coast 
Range  to  the  sea,  at  Yaquina  Bay,  after  which  he 
hastened  back  to  Oregon  City,  and  reported  truthfully 
enough  to  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  his  failure 
and  his  partial  success  in  "  bringing  ship  navigation  with 
all  the  products  of  the  ocean  within  two  clays*  drive 
with  ox-teams  of  the  centre  of  the  vallev,"^for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  that  l)ody,^'  together  with  a 
resolution  recomnu  Tiding  to  the  favorable  considera- 
>  tion  of  congress  his  just  claims  for  a  remuneration  for 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  expedition.  The  Oregon 
Spectaior,  the  first  newfspai>er  published  in  Oregon, 
and  owned  and  controlled  principally  by  the  former 
members  of  the  ^fethodist  Mission,  mentions  White's 
exploit  with  much  favor,^  and  says  he  meant  to  find  a 
road  into  the  Willamette  by  a  route  formerly  travelled 

•MV!  te  s  Report,  in  Or.  Archives,  87-04. 

Uiuivrs  Or.  ArditveHf  103. 
■See  SpeOator,  Jan.  21,  1847. 
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by  the  fur  company  s  trappois,  leading  from  the  Mai* 
lieur  or  Powder  River  across  the  mountains,  bv  Mount 
Jutferson.    Had  no  revelations  been  made  subsequent 

to  tlic  kv^islative  indorseuient  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  i^liircre  enduavur  to  benefit  the  colony,  the  chaui- 
pioiishi])  of  the  ^^pectator  would  not  be  out  of  ])lace. 

But  anions^  the  letters  White  carried  was  one  bv 
Lovejoy  to  the  secretary  of  war  anticipatiiiLT  White's 
success,  and  speaking  of  the  tlise(»veiy  ol'a  pa^.s  which 
was  to  save  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  distance  of 
the  worst  portion  of  the  emigrant  road,  In  sidcs  avoid- 
in<r  the  dani^ers  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers,  as 
a  fact  already  accomplished,  though  the  letter  was 
written  four  days  before  the  expedition  started,  and 
probably  in  the  expectation  that  White  would  avail 
himself  of  the  pass  he  meant  to  discover  to  shorten 
his  own  road  tn  Washington.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, h«  was  obliged  to  return  and  take  the  Columbia 
Kiver  route;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  sur- 
render the  recommendations  to  the  United  States 
{government  founded  on  his  anticipated  services  to 
the  coming  immigration,  and  all  subset^uent  ones.  It 
began  to  be  whispered  that  the  expedition  had  been 
a  fraudulent  pretence,  intended  only  to  create  a  claim 
on  the  government,"^  and  the  report  was  rife  that  all 
the  testimonials  secured,  eithtir  from  the  legislature  or 
other  pt'isons  in  bi'j^h  ])(>siti<>ns,  would  be  used  to  for- 
ward Ids  desiiTTis  ii|inn  the  tirst  office  in  the  colony. 

During  tiie  month  occupied  in  the  tour  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  the  meniorial  and  organic  law.  as 
first  prepared  and  signe<l,  had  been  in  the  p<)ssr>si()n 
of  White,  the  name  of  Speaker  ^IcCars'er  not  having 
yet  been  attached  to  the  latter,  because  lie  was 
opposetl  to  the  adoption  of  the  amended  organic 
law,  which  supi)lanted  the  laws  of  the  legislature  of 
1844,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member  as  well 
as  speaker.    On  White's  return,  Applegati*,  wishing 

**  White  receiv«<l  from  cuit^reiis  for  Uis  (;xpens«s  ou  this  cxplur* 

ing  tour.  CMcm  VjeWf  65.  •  * 
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to  liave  some  resnlntions  attached,  reclaimed  the 
documents  from  hiiu  '  during  which  time  McCan'er 
clandestinely  added  his  name  as  speaker  of  the  house 
to  the  objection  a      organic  law. 

Wliite  had  no  sooner  stai  ted  on  his  lon<*'-deferred 
journey  than  Barton  Lee  oficred  a  resolutuin  ox]M)S- 
ing  the  secret  action  of  McCarver,  disapproving  it, 
and  declaring  that  the  house  was  under  thu  humili- 
ating necessity  of  siirnifying  it«  displeasure  to  tlie 
United  States  govcrnniont  l»y  causing  the  resolution 
to  accompany  the  other  documents.  The  discussion 
t)ccasioncd  hy  this  discovery  and  the  explanation  of 
McCarvcr  ciKhd  in  the  house  passing  another  reFM>lu- 
tion  to  despatcli  a  messenger  to  Vancouver  to  bring 
back  the  documents  in  order  to  have  McCarver's  sig- 
nature properly  attested,  and  a  second  one  that  the 
speaker,  having  signetl  certain  documents  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  contumacy  or  con- 
,  tempt,  should  be  required  to  follow  White  to  \  an- 
couver  and  erase  his  name  Irom  the  organic  law  and 
from  two  resolutions  in  favor  of  White.  From  this 
requirement  he  was,  however,  excused.  AVliilc  r(  ;^o- 
lutions  were  in  order,  Applegate  offered  one  declaring 
that  it  was  not  tlie  hitention  of  the  liouse,  in  passing 
the  above-named  resolves,  to  reconnnend  W'liite  to 
the  United  States  govermnent  as  a  suitable  person  to 
fill  any  ofticc^  in  Oregon;  witli  another  that  an  attested 
copy  should  be  forward"  d  to  \\'ashington.  Mean- 
while, the  messen<rer  who  had  ])een  des])alcl)ed  t(i 
brinti"  back  the  memorial  and  ori/anic  law  had  over- 
taken  White's  party  and  jtreseiited  the  order  of  tlie 
house.    But  unwilling  to  risk  any  changes  being 

"The  resolntions  wsre  tn  the  effect  that  tlw  adoption  of  the  Arg^uiic  law 
by  the  ]>coplo  of  (hi  lmh  wjis  an  act  of  necessity  nith<  r  tli;»ii  ch.iir.  ,  iuten»letl 
to  give  thom  the  protection  which  their  ^overameut  tthould  have  cxteutieil 
to  them*  and  not  an  act  of  defiance  or  disregard  of  the  taws  of  the  Unite  I 
States;  and  that  in  estalilishiiig  a  territorial  govomineiit.  congrt  -H  ^hiuil  1 
legalize  tlieir  acts  so  far  aa  thev  were  in  aceordanco  with  tlie  comstitutiou  of 
the  Uniteil  States.  Also  that  Wliit«  bo  rtnjucated  to  ftirnish  a  cojty  <»f  the 
organic  law  to  eongres.s,  said  Copy  being  indovaed  witb.  the  Above  roMlutianL 
U rover  a  Or.  Ardiivtit,  lOG. 
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Uiade  in  the  resolutions.  White  declined  to  relinquish 

them,  returning  instead  the  following  epistle: 

*' 7b  (Jk"  ]l()ii(>rahh\  cfr. — Ginitk  nu'ii :  l^i'inix  on 
my  way,  and  liaviiii^  but  a  moment  U)  ri'tluct,  I  have 
been  at  nmcli  of  a  loss  wliicli  of  your  t^\•o  resolutions 
most  to  rosj)L'ct,  (ir  which  to  ohuy ;  but  at  length  have 
bccouie  satisfied  that  the  tirst  was  taken  most  soberly, 
and,  a«  it  answers  my  purpos«^  best,  I  pled^^e  myself  to 
adhere  strictly  to  that.  Sincerely  wishing  you  good 
luck  in  legislating,  I  am,  dear  sirs,  very  respectfully 
yours,  E.  Whitb." 

This  saucy  defiance  of  the  legislative  body  of  Ore- 
gon marked  the  disa})pearance  of  White  from  colonial 
politics.  The  resolutions  last  passed,  declaring  him 
not  a  proper  person  to  fill  any  office  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  changes  which  had  occurred  m 
Washington,  utterly  defeated  all  aspirations  in  that 
direction,"*  although  he  had  the  temporary  distinc- 
tiou  of  being  treated  like  a  delegate  from  the  provis- 
ional government,  while  the  duplicate  copies  of  the 
legislative  documents,  with  their  appended  injurious 

White's  adventarea  in  cnMsing  th*  plaani  with  hia  Hmall  par^  oonauting 
of  Harris,  Bilrootiitii,  Brown,  Haxton,  Dn  Otierre,  C'liapman,  and  another  ttn> 

kiuiwii  man,  are  lu  ii  ily  given  in  liis  Tfn  Y'"i:i  In  ( in  ■/",/.  St  e  al  ><•  A'/A  ■<*  fti'if.f 
l.-tix.  224.  iSlight  aa  la  the;  narrative,  I  thluk  it  luay  aafcly  be  iuferruil  thai 
the  nnfortunate  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  unmigratlott  of  thia  year  to  make 
a  road  up  the  Malheur  Kivt  r,  ;in-l  the  upper  part  of  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, wa»  the  rti;tult  of  his  ailvicu.  Certain  it  ia  tnat  hc>  mot  all  the  ditTerout 
compaaiea,  and  talked  M-ith  them,  and  had  he  a<lviscd  tlicm  not  t«>  attempts 
nvw  rnitto,  they  wnnM  have  ohoy(.>l  him.  II  i<l  tlicy  huccced<  '  in  titidiogone, 
lie  woiihl  have  tiikeii  to  himself  thts  cre>lit  of  givmg  the  infornjatiou. 

White  returned  to  the  PaeiHc  cna-st  iu  18.il,  aa  aapecial  Indian  aifent  under 
Lincoln's  .-uliiiiaistration,  a  position  obtained  1>^  representing  himself  as  better 
acquainted  with  Indian  atTairs  tlian  any  man  m  the  dejiartment  of  tlic  west, 
lie  «lid  not  long  hold  the  unnecessary  oftice,  and  failing  at  Riker  Bay, 
where  he  endeavored  to  builtl  a  town  called  Pacific  City,  finally  settled 
in  San  Francisoo,  where  he  died  in  3larch  1879,  as  before  stated    He  waii 

thoroughly  ili-likeil  l>y  the  \m  4>tii  inv  a  wlio  ii^svnuu  1  ilin  of  ixii  of  Or -goii 
atTairs,  lur  what  thej|'  termed  his  iuiuiutli-tougued  duplicity.  That  hu  was  a 
itycophant  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  Hi*  eftancter  ia  revealed  in  a  single 
sontunce  of  Iii-i  own  c  oiu  ei  nin;:  hia  reception  in  Wa^ihingtou  Ly  the  Mr-souri 
deh'iiation.  tu  whom  hu  M'aa  uiatnietctl  to  rtiport.  '  He  returned  to  ins  lodg- 
ing %  scat 01  ly  repressing  a  smile  at  the  seeming  importiincu  a  four  yoarj' 
resilience  in  thy  Or  !^'nn  woo.ls  h.i<l  given  him.'  J'en  IV-irx  in  Or.,  SIT*.  Not- 
withstaudinu  his  faults,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ever  au  enemy  to  good 
order  or  good  govenunent.   See  p.  201,  note  34,  thia  volume* 
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resolations,  were  taken  the  longer  passage  by  sea  to 
Washington. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  l^islatiye  body. 
Governor  Abemethy,  who  had  but  recently  return^ 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  sent  in  his  first  message. 
It  referred  to  the  adoption  of  the  amended  oiganic 
law,  and  the  duty  of  the  members  to  make  their  kgis- 
lation  conform  to  it;  adverted  to  tlie  insufficiency  of 
the  revenue,  recommended  taxing  &rms  as  well  as 
cattle  and  merchandise,  and  made  some  suggestions 
with  regard  to  regulatog  the  time  of  holding  courts.^ 

Owing  to  the  reAisal  of  McCarver  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment to  be  sent  to  Washington,  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  ignore  his  rights  as  speaker,  and  a  ballot  was 
taken,  which  resulted  in  eight  votes  for  Gray  and 
only  one  for  McCarver.  The  protest  of  the  speaker 
was  met  by  a  resolution  by  Applegate  asking  hiro  to 
resign.  Both  proceedings  were  reconsidered  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  tliird  McCarver,  by  a  motion  of  Gar- 
rison, was  restored  to  his  ofHce,'"^  but  tendered  his  res- 
iniation.  Gray,  who  desired  the  speakership,  voted 
that  he  be  allowed  to  resign,  but  the  motion  being 

"Til'.'  tiinst  I'l  ruliar  suggestion  cont-iinf^l  in  the  rxc<MitIvo  rf)0!<s;ii;f  w;m 
ono  couccruiug  iiulcbtodnewi.  'io  prevent  litigatioa  axising  in>ni  tlie  facility 
of  oktaiiuiig  credit  in  tlte  ootony,  he  recommended  the  l  .-^.igo  of  a  law 
which  w«mlil  jux-vuiit  the  colli-ctinn  of  .ill  (l»>1ita  or  iiot>u«  taken  f<>r  dnhtA  ctm- 
tnctsil  iaft<.'r  ita  {la^saKi^t  hy  judicial  proce^si.  Tliis,  he  argnod,  would  itavo 
the  time  nud  labor  of  toe  conrta,  and  make  all  i>eraone  more  careful  to  the 
ilijtpo^al  nt  t!i>  ir  |irn|K>rty,  ati'l  more  punctual  in  the  payment  of  di  lit-,  .-iiu  c 
it  they  failed  oiicc,  they  ermld  exjH;ct  iio  further  favors.  Allowances  would 
be  nia«le  fur  a  man  who  wa<  in  misfortune,  hut  the  dchtor  whoooald  pay  and 
would  not  woidd  soon  fitul  hituHelf  shuimcd.  Some  further  reconmicnfla- 
tions  coiic<;niing  the  hent  means  of  securiu^j  an  effective  militia,  and  the 
un-Mxa  of  cstahlishing  conimou  school  and  btuldiug  eohool-honue^  concladed 
the  message.  Or,  Arduvettt  MS.,  31 -4k 

''Apploj^nte  remarks  that  McCarver  wu  found  of  talldng,  and  to  prevent 
Mui  from  i.ikin<'  up  too  nnich  tiuie,  they  made  him  upeaker.  Cn-iy  saya  he 
ohtaiitud  thu  Bobritjuet  of  'Ohl  Bnuis  Uuu.'  Huft.  Or.,  3>1^  Roberta  men- 
tions the  aame  thing.  There  are  several  aneodotoe  of  MeCurer.  One  ie  that 
when  the  fii>t  (Vilitorni  i  rou,  rutiv.,  of  wliirh  hn  wjia  mcmlwr,  was  in  8e«8ion, 
a  proimHitinn  waa  ma<io  to  cMtaUisii  tiie  nortlicni  boundary  so  aa  to  take  iu 
the  Rogue  River  Valley;  when  McCarver  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Mr  Pre«i»h  tit,  ns  a  Htizcn  (<f  Oret'on,  I  protest  again*'t  thp"  f«f!gregation  of 
that  territory; '  whcrcui»oa  tho  Caiuornians  uamod  liiui  '  the  uitimbei'  frgia 
Oie^n.' 
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withdmwn,  at  tlic  request  of  Applei^ate,  McCarvcr 
withdrew  his  resiguaUuu,  aud  matters  went  on  uiuro 
Buiootldy. 

A  resolution  of  Applegatc's,  that  the  j^fo^de  of 
Oregon  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  liouse,  luomllv 
or  legally  bound  by  any  acts  of  their  ofhcers  orai^fents 
not  expresslv  sanrtioncd  bv  the  instrument  bv  \  ii-tue 
of  which  they  had  their  oliicial  existence ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  house  could  not  assume  in  b<  half  of 
the  people  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  refunding 
of  any  funds  borrowed,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  con- 
tracteil  or  obtained,  without  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  people** — was  adopted  in  a  connnittee  of 
the  whole,  three  members,  Q^ray,  Foisy,  and  Straight, 
protesting  formally  on  the  ground  that  such  expres- 
sions by  the  legislature  tended  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  people  in  their  agents*"*  Applegate, 
who  was  determined  that  the  temporary  government 
should  not  be  made  a  burden,  but  a  blessing  to  the 
colonists,  cared  littlfe  for  so  flimsy  a  protest,  well 
knowin<Tr  that  the  people  could  discern  who  were 
guarding  their  interests. 

I'^ver  since  the  departuic  of  tlie  Ihiited  States  ex- 
ploiinof  expedition,  then*  had  Ix  t  ii  a  leeluig  of  dissatis- 
faction ill  the  minds  of  the  American  colonists  on  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  made  of  the  PvaroclcH  launch 
by  Wilkes,  which  l  u'canie  stronger  as  the  political  hori- 
zoTi  grew  darker,  and  as  the  needs  of  the  colonists 
for  ail  the  means  of  the  transportation  were  more 
pressing. 

McClure  of  Astoria  offered  a  resolution  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  should  be  appointed  to  wait  on  Mc- 

droirv'ii  Or.  Air/thv,  9.1.  Tliia  resolution  aptK-ars  to  have  l>oou  aimed 
at  the  iliitposition  iiiuUe  of  tho  estate  <»f  Ewing  \ oiidl;  !•>  thf  I.  itun- of 
1644.  It  was,  bowuver,  iu  conHomince  with  the  spirit  t»l  a  iu-.uiuin)u  !•>  <iar- 
rvum  At  the  previous  session,  that  the  Icgishiture  had  no  right  to  tux  the  peo- 

i>le  without  prpviotnly  fi  iviivj  nl^taiiu^l  their  consent,  and  whi<']i  w;is  adopted, 
'tirhape  the  su^estiun  of  the  goveruur  that  farms  sltould  be  taxed  as  well  aa 
tnerduuidbe  Aoa  liTe-stook  wm  also  referred  to,  the  opposition  to  taxing  laud 
being  ver"  strong  anioii<{  the  settl*  r-^. 

^'Orwer'n  (/r.  Arckive«,  »6-Ui  Unty'a  ULsl.  (Jr.,  429. 
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Loughlin,  to  ascertain  whether  the  launch  could  be 
given  up  to  the  provisional  government,  provided  said 
government  became  responsible  for  its  safekeeping 
and  delivery  to  the  Umted  States  authorities  when 
demanded ;  to  which  inquiry  McLoughlin  returned  a 
reftisal  to  deliver  the  boat  without  an  onler  from  Wilkes 
or  from  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Gray 
pretends  that  the  effect  of  Apple^ate's  resolution  was 
such  as  to  produce  this  refusal,  by  destroying  the  credit 
of  the  provisional  government  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  as  if  the  company  were  retaining  the 
launch  for  security !  Gray  was  not  unaware  when  he 
penned  this  absura  statement  that  McLoughlin  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Oregm  Sjxctaior 
the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes  to  him,  etiioining 


under  the  special  care  of  the  company,  to  be  used  for 
the  sole  |iui  pose  of  affording  reUef  or  aid  to  all  ves- 
sels requiring  assistance  of  any  kind  or  pilots  for 
bringing  in  vessels,  until  called  for  by  some  person 
authorized  by  him  or  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  body  carrying  on  the  corre- 
spondence, Gray  must  have  known  &at  the  answer 
actually  return^  was,  that  it  would  ailord  him,  Mc- 
Loughlin, great  pleasure  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Orei^^on  government,  and  to  give  up  the  boat  on  the 
conditions  proposed,  provided  the  government  would 
take  the  necess^iry  measures  to  cause  tlie  launch  to  be 
employed  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  left 
with  him,  namely,  to  visit  vessels  and  aflord  them  as- 
sistance wh(  n  in  distress;  that  he  ( ould  not,  consist- 
ently with  liis  respect  for  the  flag  that  covered  her, 
consent  to  her  being  employed  in  any  other  service."* 
But  it  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  no  such 
|)ledge  as  the  doctor  required  was  given,  and  he  de- 
clined to  relinquish  his  trust 

'^Or.  Aitskhes,  MS.,  f)8-9. 

"From  a  mutilatcil  letter  in  the  Or.  Arrhitys,  MS.,  the  following  ia 
takcu;  '  1  have  the  houor  to  ackiiuwlcU^e  the  recei]>t  of  the  resoluuou  Uit  At 


Upon  him  to  have  the  launch 
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At  tlie  tliird  session  (»f  tlie  legislature,  in  Decem- 
ber, all  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  ''to 
take  charge  of,  refit,  and  employ  tlie  launch  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes." 
In  compliance  with  these  legislative  proceedings,  Gov- 
ernor Abernethy  addressed  a  letter  to  McLoughlin, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  act  which  authorized  liini  to 
take  possession  of  the  laiincli,  and  to  request  AIc- 
Loughlin  to  deHvor  to  hiai  the  anchor,  cables, oars,  sfiils, 
and  all  other  pai-ts  of  lier  rigging  left  wltli  him.  In 
case  of  refusal  to  dcUvor  up  tliesc  artich'S,  tlie  governor 
was  to  proceed  to  purcliase  niati'rials,  and  liave  the 
boat  iinnu  <liately  put  in  repair  "fur  any  service  the 
territory  may  require."^ 

McLouifhrm's  answer  to  the  Qfovernnr  was  still  the 
saiiu  ,  tliat  he  "could  only  deliver  the  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  Peacock's  launch  on  recei|)t  of  an  order 
from  tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
Captain  Wilkes."^  The  subject  of  the  possession  of 
the  Peacock's  boat  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
one/'  Tlie  Oregon  legislature  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  they,  for  the  people  of  the  colony,  had  a 
right  to  any  United  States  property,  on  the  ground 
oi  their  citizensliip,  and  jealously  demanded  that  such 
property  shotdd  be  wrested  from  the  hands  in  which 
it  had  Deen  placed;  thou-.i  by  doing  so,  not  having 
the  means  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  employ  a  proper 
oiiicer  and  seamen,  it  would  be  rendered  useless  in  the 
capacity  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  matter  was 
finally  settled  by  McLoughlin  placing  the  boat  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant  Howison  of  the  United  States 

my  office  with  Mr  C'ainpl>eU.  .  .  .  But  after  again  giviii;j;  tlir  sr.ltj.  ot  my  fullest 
coosulomtion,  1  am  sorry  it  ii  not  in  my  power,  cuusiatQut  with  my  tnut,  to 
giveany  oth«r«Mwerthanthatiaiiiiiieof  thel2lhiiut.  Ittave,eta 

'Ortigoii  City,  Aug.  20,  184&  JOHM  McLcKfQHUM.' 

»  Or.  L'lim,  I6'4J-'J,  3'2. 

^(fr.  ArrfuwMt  MS.,  01)  70. 
Ai»j>l<  nat<'  hail  resiuuc '1  brforc  the  legislature  ]>aaacil  this  unjustifiahle 
act.  la  hi»  iiuirgitial  iiou.-i  U»  (irtuf  n  Jimtory,  he  Haya:  '  l>r  Mcl^iugliliu 
was  lx>un(l  to  the  government  of  tlie  Unitc«l  States  for  the  8afe-keepiag  an»l 
dehvory  of  the  launch  of  the  Peacock,  aud  m%  to  auy  o£  iti  diBp«iid«ucifla.' 
bee  ytkn'  lic^.,  Ixx.  340. 
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navy,  a  few  months  after  tlic  ]iassage  of  the  act,  who 
sold  it  to  a  Mr  Shelly,  tor  the  avowed  purpose  of 
using  it  as  a  pilot-boat^^ 

Tlio  first  bill  passed  by  the  duly  authorized  legisla- 
ture was  to  prevent  duellir.Gf ;  the  immediate  cause  for 
it  he'mrr  a  quarrel  between  8.  M.  Holderness  and  J. 
G.  ( 'ampl)ell,  both  ei^timable  citizens,  who  could  think 
of  no  other  hnnorable  wav  out  of  their  ditHculties  than 
mortal  comijat.  On  Iiearin*^  of  this,  Applegate  at 
once  introduced  a  hill  on  the  sul)ject,  asked  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  secured  its  passage,  and  sent  it  to  the 
governor  to  be  sii^nied,  when  it  became  a  law  within 
thii-ty  minutes  of  its  inception.  lender  its  provisions 
the  would-be  duellists  were  arrested  and  placed  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  Eaily  in  the  session  a  bill 
was  passed  adopting  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  so  far  as 
tliey  Were  applicable  to  the  Lircumstancps  of  the  coun- 
try. This  tendency  in  each  legislative  body  to  have  its 
enactments  ha.^t  d  upon  the  code  of"  Iowa  v  as  ore  atly 
a  matter  of  necessity,  owini^  to  a  seareity  ol  law-liooks 
in  the  territory,  as  I  have  explained;  but  witli  the 
legislature  of  1845  it  was  something  more.  Iowa  was 
a  new  state  and  nearest  to  Oreij^on.  It  was  a  free 
state,  which  tin.'  leading  men  in  the  colony  had  deter- 
niiin  d  ( )regon  should  he,  and  had  passed  its  minority 
as  ()rem)n  was  doing,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
under  conditions  also  sitnilar  to  those  of  Oreiron :  and 
its  laws  !norc(*\t'i  \^*t^re  less  conservative  and  liiorc 
progressive  than  those  of  tlie  older  states. 

Having  adopted  a  code  and  set  the  committees  at 
work  adapting  it  to  the  country's  needs,  which  tliey 
did  \n  a  measure  by  adoptinfr  tlie  laws  of  1844,  the 
next  nioveiiient  was  restore  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  provisional  government  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Columbia  lliver.    Tliis  was  done  by  setting  off 

//o"  /,n//,  ("oitAt  and  Couninf.  4;  Or.  .9; -"-A r/r»r,  Sept.  3,  1846.  Cray  says 
because  thv  iliietor  refuseil  to  deliver  the  \Kn%t  to  tlie  Oruguu  le|iLilature,  it 
vri\H  •ullowtHl  to  rot  on  the  beMh  at  Astoria.'  //«/.  Or.,  430.  If  it  did  so 
rot»  it  was  as  the  private  profwrty  of  a  citizen  of  Qn^oh. 
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the  district  of  Vancouver/"  which  embraced  nil  that 
part  of  Oremin  north  and  west  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver."*^  But  now  arose  the  (juestion  of  apportion- 
ment and  other  matters  eonneeted  therewith;  a  point 
in  leL,nslation  upon  wliieh  Applegat*'  and  a  few  others 
regarded  as  most  important,  to  wit :  Would  the  olfi- 
cers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  become  parties 
to  tlif  artieh's  of  compact  by  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  complying  with  the  laws  of  the  provisional  pfov- 
eriuuent,  which  only  promised  }>rotection  to  its  adhe- 
rents Should  they  refuse  their  support,  they  would 
become  outla  wed,  and  the  objective  point  it  not  the  prey 
of  any  turbulent  spirits  (►f  the  next  immij:fration,  who 
like  Alderman  might  ciioose  to  settle  on  their  land:9, 
or  like  Chapman,  threaten  to  burn  Fort  Vancouver.'" 
The  conunittee  on  apportionment  was  com{M)sed  of 
I.  W,  Smith,  H.  A.  O.  Jjee,  B.  Lee,  ApjtleL;ate,  and 
McClure.  A|)ple!4ate  proposed  in  a  jirivate  session 
of  the  committee  to  get  the  sentiments  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Conijtany  on  the  question  ol'  thi-  compact, 
and  wa»  deputized  by  them  to  hold  a  private  inter- 

• 

^  It  Meow  from  the  Mohivw  that  McClare  from  the  oomaiittee  on  diatrict* 
reported  a  Wd  in  relation  to  two  eonnties  north     the  Colnmbia;  tint  that 

ApjUeijatu,  who  lia4l  a  pn  jinlke  in  f;ivf>rof  the  wonl  '  ilif<trift, '  wa><  alhkwed  to 
control  the  choice.  It  was  his  wish,  also,  to  name  the  two  coaiititid  Lewu 
and  Clarke;  but  npon  reoonsiderins  the  matter*  mve  np  Clarke  for  Vancouver. 
Otily  one  district  was  detindl  at  tliis  time;  and  at  the  next  •<es<»imi  I/'wis 
County  wad  creatcMl,  and  the  word  '  county '  was  substituttiU  for  district  iu  all 
the  laws  where  it  occurred. 
*'0r.  Lnir^,  IS/,.!  ,0. 

*•  Anple^ate  says;  '  Tu  organize  a  civil  or  military  power  that  lUd  not  in- 
clude all  partieti  was  simply  organizing  iiiternecine  war.  To  prevent  such  a 
statu  of  things,  I  took  a  seat  in  the  legislatare.'  Mai;ginaL  notee  on  Orag't 

Hint,  (h:,  422. 

This  man  is  several  times  referred  to  iu  Mclxmghliirs  PHvate  Papers, 
where  he  says  Chapman  boaated  that  he  came  all  the  way  from  the  i^^tatee  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  Fort  Vanoonver.   White  Teliered  the  oonntry  of  this 

<lri.uil  l>y  iniliii  inK  Chapman  to  retuni  with  him  to  the  United  States.  Rut 
there  were  severai  dangerous  men  who  came  with  the  immigrations  in  the 
territory,  of  whom  McLonghlin  stoml  in  fear,  one  of  whom  confessed  in  a 
Methodist  carnp-mcoting  that  he  had  Leloui^ud  to  the  famous  Murrill  hand 
of  robliera  which  gave  we  authorities  trouble  for  a  number  of  years  iu  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Bhtmett  apeaka  of  several  'idle,  worthless  young  men, 
too  lazy  to  work  at  home,  and  too  gonteul  t<i  st<»al;  while  some  others  were 
gamhlcTH,  and  othei-s  repute<l  thieves; '  hut  says  that  in  Oregon  they  were  com- 

S:\lei\  to  work  or  starve,  and  that  thia  neoenity  made  them  good  cittiem. 
eeoUectiont  </  a  Fkmeer,  lbt>-l. 
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view  with  HcLoughlin  before  making  a  formal  propo- 
fiitioD.  To  most  of  the  people  of  Oregon  the  oring- 
ing  the  oiHcers  of  the  British  fur  company  into  the 
organization  was  a  surprise,  and  the  manner  of  it  a 
secret.  Gray,  who  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
must  have  known  much  of  the  inside  history,  dis- 
misses the  subject  by  attributing  the  concession  to 
what  he  callB  McLoughHn's  amphibiousness.^  But 
this  curt  ignoring  of  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  till'  folniiy  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
history.  MeLoughlin  has  himself  left  on  record  a 
narrative  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  lie  says  that 
A]}plegate  approaclnd  lilm,  privately,  with  the  propo- 
sition to  unite  with  the  Americans  in  the  government 
compact,  and  that  at  first  Jio  objected ;  but  that  A})pL- 
gate  pointed  out  to  him  the  security  it  would  offer 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  how  much  it  would 
conduce  to  the  niainttMiance  of  peace  and  order  to 
have  it  known  to  the  American  people  that  the  two 
nationalities  were  united  in  Oregon.  "There  will  be 
a  large  immigration  this  year,"  said  Applegate ;  "you 
may  ck!i3end  there  will  bo  many  who  will  follow  Wil- 
liamson's example,"^' 

Rememljering  the  fi^elings  which  the  person  urging 
hiin  to  the  measure  had  once  entertained,  and  reflect- 
ing that  he  luid  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sen- 
timents of  liift  countrymen,  McLougldin  deemed  it 
prudent  to  yield ;  es])ecially  as  in  June  lie  had  received 
m  answer  to  his  call  on  the  directors  of  the  company 
in  London  a  connnunication  informing  him  that  in 
the  present  state  of  aifairs  the  company  could  not 
obtiiin  protection  from  the  goveriuuent,  but  it  must 
protect  itself  the  l)est  way  It  could/"*  In  the  judgment 
of  MeLoughlin,  the  best  way  to  protect  the  eomjmny's 
property  was  to  accept  the  invitation  tendered  by  the 
Americans  to  join  in  their  government  oiganizauon,^ 

**Gmy$Em.  Or.,  422. 

*'  Private  Paperi*.  M8.,  %\  ser.,  15. 

**  Private  Papers,  M.S.,  'iil  ser.,  13,  14. 

'"Toliiu^  in  bit  Biit,  Fuget  8mi,  MS.,  22,        aaUtentiaUy  tlmfe  Mb* 
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and  he,  witli  Douglas,  siguihed  his  consent  to  receive 
a  f<^rinal  proposition.  A  letter  was  then  addressed  to 
McLoughiin,  and  conveyed  to  hinx  by  Applegate.^ 

In  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  made  to 
them,  there  were  other  subjects  besides  that  of  alle- 
giance to  be  duly  weighed,  an  important  one  of  wliich 
was  the  matter  of  taxes,  the  company  s  property  being 
all  taxable  according  to  tlu  laws  of  the  organization, 
and  being  greater  in  value  than  that  of  all  the  colonists 
together.  To  avoid  being  made  to  support  the  Oregon 
government  in  ioto,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
that  the  company  should  pay  taxes  only  on  the  goods 
sold  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  on 
this  understanding  a  letter  of  aoceptance  of  their  invi- 
tation was  returned  to  the  committee,*''^  and  the  officers 
of  the  Hudscm's  Bay  Coniiumv  became,  with  all  the 
British  residents,  parties  to  the  [)olitieal  compact  of 
Oregon/'"    In  the  election  of  officers,  Jauics  Douglas 

Lough Un  and  Applegato  arranged  between  them  the  method  by  which  thu 
Bntuh  imd  Americuis  mul  luaite  without  prejadioe  to  thoirdvtietM  loytX 
citizeuj  and  suhject-i  of  their  ro;iH;ctive  countries. 

•  Oregon  City,  Aug.  14,  1845.  To  Dr  Jf»hn  McLoughiin,  Chief  Factor  of 
il.  B.  Co.  Kir:  A^  a  question  has  ari^n  iu  tho  hounc  of  represcnt'ittvcii  on 
ll;.'  rulijeut  of  ainmrtiouincut  upon  which  we  feci  peculiarly  situated,  we 
Imivo  to  aak  of  you  a  question,  tho  answer  to  which  will  enable  us  to  come  to 
a  definite  oonclunon  npoii  that  subject.  The  que^^tion  to  which  we  would  be 
happy  to  receive  an  n.t  wer  i  ^  thi  :  I).>  you  think  the  gentlemen  lK«lr>jiging  to 
tl»«  company  over  whitli  y<»u  pre.^iiiu  w  :I1  become  partiea  to  the  articles  of 
compact,  by  the  pay.:icnt  of  taxcjaii  I  i:i  other  respects  complying  with  the 
liws  of  the  provioional  rtnvunimeiit ?  Your  answer  to  this  query  it  most 
respectfully  solicitcil.  V  with  tho  highest  respect.  I.  W.  Smith,  II.  A. 
C.  I^ec,  J.  M.  (iarritoa,  Ii;>;  ;.>;i  Lic'  > .  .irr/nVrx,  MS.,  71. 

'Oregon  City.  A  i_'.  ).'.  Isl*.  \.  \V.  Sinith  and  ethers.  nfutVinrn: 
We  have  tuo  houur  tu  acknowledge  ^'our  favor  of  tlie  14th  iu»t.,  aud  l>eg  in 
reply  to  Bay,  that,  viewi.ijpf  the  or^tuumtioQ  as  a  eoinp;ict  of  certain  parties, 
Briti  li  Jin  l  Ameriaiii  nubjocta  residing  in  Orccrnn,  toalTord  each  other  protec- 
tion in  person  and  ^)ro[»erty,  to  niaiut:im  the  peace  of  the  couimuuity,  atiil 
prevent  the  commission  of  crimo — a  protection  which  all  twrties  in  thb  conn* 
'  y  f  «  1  they  particularly  stand  iu  nc:  ■!  if.  noithtTthf  Kriti-h  nor  Ainerieiin 
guveruiaeufc  appear  ct  liberty  to  extend  the  juris<liction  of  their  laws  to  thi-i 
p^rt  of  America;  aad  moreover  seeing  that  thi«  compact  does  not  interfere  with 
o':r  dr.lifs  a:id  allegiance  to  oar  rt^ia-ctive  goverii:i;cnt-!,  nor  with  any  rights 
of  tnulo  uow  ciijoyLd  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — we,  the  othcers  of  tho 
I{iid9on''s  Bay  Company,  coasent  to  become  parties  to  the  articles  of  compri<'t, 
provided  we  are  calle<l  ui>on  to  pay  t^ixes  only  ou  our  sales  to  settlers.  Wo 
nave  the  honor  to  be,  etc.  John  McLoaghliu,  James  Douglas.'  i/r.  Archive*, 
MS.,  72. 

^^At  the  very  time  th<'>i'  ii'  L'oti.ition.^  were  going  on,  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  hoose  by  David  Uill,  '  that  no  pecvoo  beliuiging  to  the  Uadson'a 
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was  chosen  district  judge  for  three  years,  and  Charles 
Forrest,  superintendent  of  the  Cowlitz  farm  for  one 
year;  while  M.  T.  Simmons  of  Newmarket  on  the 
Sound  was  elected  to  the  two  years'  term;  and  John 
B.  Jackson  was  made  sheriff  of  Vancouver  district 
So  soon  after  war  had  seemed  imminent  on  Or^^n 
soil  were  the  extremes  of  both  parties  united  in  a 
common  service  by  the  sagacity  of  a  few  men  of  good 
judgment  on  both  sidea 

Having  accomplished  so  much,  the  house  proceeded 
to  elect  officers  for  the  several  districts  south  of  the 
Columbia.  The  first  choice  f(»r  supreme  judge  was  Na- 
thaniel Ford,  who  declined,  and  Peter  H.  Burnett  was 
elected.  For  Champoe^  County,  B,  E.  Parrish,  F.  X. 
Matthieu,  and  Daniel  Waldo  were  chosen  in  the  order 
named  to  fill  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  terms  of 
district  judges;  William  Morrison,  sherifiH  For  Tua- 
latin County,  B.  t^.  Tucker,  H.  Higgins,  and  William 
Burris  were  chosen  judges;  T.  Smith,  sheriff.  For 
Yamhill  County,  James  O'Xoil.  J.  Hembre,  and  Joel 
P.  Walker,*^  judges;  and  A.  Hembre,  sheriff.  For 
Clackamas  County,  P.  G.  Stewart,  Frederick  Prigg, 
and  F.  W.  Pettygrove,  judges;  William  Holmes, 
sheriff.  For  Clatsop  Count}^  W.  T.  Perry,  Robert 
Shortess,  and  Calvin  Tibbits,  judges;  Thomas  Owens, 
sheriff.  Some  changes  were  made  at  the  Deeoinber 
session,  Prli:;g  being  chosen  in  place  of  Stewart,  re- 
signed; C.  E.  Pickett  in  place  of  Prigg,  and  8.  Wliites 
in  place  of  Pettygrove.  For  Champoeg  County,  W. 
H.  Willson  was  chosen  president  of  the  bench ;  and  a 
Mr  Colding  was  elected  a  judge  for  Clatsop  County. 
The  governor  was  elected  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs ;  John  E.  Long,  secretary  of  the  territory ;  F. 

Ermatinger,  treasurer:  W.  G.  T' Vault,  postmaster- 
• 

Bay  Company,  or  in  their  service,  shall  ever  be  considered  aa  catiaoiu  of  the 
government  of  Oregon,  nor  have  the  right  of  suffrage  oi  electiw  bvnchiM;* 
uut  was  rejected  by  the  majority. 

^  Joel  F.  Walker  had  ratomed  from  California,  whither  he  went  in  1841. 
and  bnnaght  with  htm  »  large  herd  of  cattle  for  sate.  Re  remained  aereral 
yean  in  Oreg<ni,  Imt  finally  aettled  permanenUy  in  Oilif omia. 
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general;  and  Joseph  L.  Meek,  marshaL  Thus  was 
the  machineiy  of  a  popular  and  efficient  form  of  gov- 
ernment set  in  motion,  which  joined  the  lion  and  the 
eagle  not  one  moment  too  soon.  For  a  few  days  after 
McLoughlin  and  Douglas  had  given  their  consent  to 
the  union,  there  arrived  from  Piif]ret  Sound,  in  com- 
pany with  Chief  P^ictor  Ugdeu,  Licuteiiaut  WilHiun 
I^eel,  third  s^m  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Captain 
Park,  of  the  royal  iiiariiie»,  with  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Joliri  (iordon,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  commander  of  the  British  fifty-gun  slii})  of  war 
America,  of  the  Britisli  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  at 
that  time  amf)unting  to  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  over 
four  hundred  guns." 

Captain  Park  brought  also  a  letter  from  Admiral 
Seymour,  informing  McTjonghlin  that  firm  protection 
would  be  given  British  subjects  in  Oregon,  and  not 
long  after,  another  letter  from  Captain  Baillie  of  the 
Modefte,  which  had  been  in  the  Columbia  the  previous 
summer,  informing  him  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
admiral  to  afford  protection  to  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Oregon,  if  they  required  it. 

Haa  these  proffers  of  protection,  which  really  meant 
war,  come  in  the  month  of  June  instead  of  August^ 
the  Oregon  Question  would  have  taken  a  different 

**Th«  Bngliflh  fle«t  of  war  in  fhe  Padiio,  besides  the  Ameriea^  oonsisted  of 

the  following  vesiicla: 

Collimjittnooil,  ship  of  the  line,  80  fiUiM,  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour,  comniatukr. 
nicatvs:  (Immjm*,  50  gana,  C.  B>  Surtm,  commander;  FU<j<trd,  42  gunii, 
J.  A.  Dttntz,  coiauiaiiiler;  JunOt  26  gnns,  P.  J.  Blake,  conininnder;  T^U'tot, 
25  gnus,  Sir  T.  Thompson^  commander;  Cary/t/ort,  20  guus,  Seymour,  com- 
mauder;  I/eraJd,  26  guua,  Henry  Kellct,  commander.  Sloops:  JJotlcAtr,  18 
guoo,  Thomas  Baillie^  commander;  Dn^me,  IS  guns,  Onslow,  commander. 
•Steamers:  .S'.'imt**o»,  6  jLTins,  Hendfr^on,  commanrlor;  f'nrmorant,  G  guns*, 
George  T.  Gordon,  couurtaialer;  iHulu/namlei;  G  guns,  A.  S.  ilamniond,  com- 
mander. Brigs:  FroBe,  6  gnna,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  commander;  Pandom,  0 
guns,  S.  W(M.<1,  cortiTnfintlrT.  .V;"/.  l'ri|pitttiiie»  3  goua,  O.  Woodbridge^  Oom- 
uiauder.    ToUd  number  of  inins,  ^iao. 

United  statea  ▼esaels  of  war  in  the  Pacific:  CoUmtXm,  ship  of  the  line, 
86  guna,  Biddlc,  commamlrr.  Frigates:  Con'jrf^",  GO  guns,  .Stockton,  coin- 
mander;  Snmnnah,  GO  guns,  J.  D.  Sloat,  coiuiuander.  fciloops:  i'>jfl-^iHnuU»^ 
24  gmia^  Mont^'omcry,  commander;  /^mia,  24  gun:),  Page,  commander;  H'fir* 
rrn,  24  guns,  H  ill  i  'Miinander;  Cfinnr,  24 guns,  Mervine,  commander.  Sh'ii-L\ 
schooner,  12  gumi,  Huwiijon,  commander.  Erie,  store-ship,  8  guns.  Turner, 
eommaader.  Total  number  of  gona,  322.  Ortfjon  SiKctator,  Dec  10^ 
BSR.  Os.»  Vol.  I.  tt 
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turn.  McLoughlin  could  not  tlien  have  refused  to 
have  the  company's  property  protected,  especially 
after  having  expressed  bis  fears,  as  he  did  in  1843. 
Nor  did  he  refuse  it  now;  although,  as  he  says,  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  do  so,  thinking  himself  s«ifo 
through  tliij  organization ;  but  Douglas  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  Modeste  in  the  river, 
in  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  political 
horizon,  and  the  large  immigration  expected  in  the 
autumn.*^ 

The  discussions  at  Vancouver  during  the  visit  of 
the  British  naval  officers  were  often  warm,  Captain 
Park  anxiously  inquiring  into  the  practicability  of 
bringing  troops  overland  from  Canada,  and  saying 
that  if  it  came  to  l)l()ws,  "we  will  hit  them  a  good 
deal  harder  than  we  would  other  people,"  to  the  dis- 
tress of  McLoughlin,  who  could  only  answer  iu  aston- 
ishment and  disapproval,  "O  Captain  Park!  Captain 
Park ! "  ^ 

Before  returning  to  the  sound,  where  the  Ami  rica 
was  lying,  near  the  lower  end  of  Whidbey  Island, 
Park  and  Peel  made  a  brit  f  tour  of  the  Willanietto 
Valloy,  visiting  some  of  thi-  |)rincipal  men  among  the 
sottlt'is,  |)t.'iliaps  at  tilt'  suLj^L^estion  of  the  wiso  Mc- 
Loughlin, who  could  forest '('  the  effect  of  such  con- 
tact. At  the  house  of  Ap|)legate,  who  gave  him  an 
account  (»f  the  emigration  of  1848,  Peel  declared  that 
sucJi  men  as  composed  it  must  make  "the  l)est  soldiers 
in  the  world,"  witli  a  new  comprehension  of  what  it 
would  be  to  fight  tliem.  told  him,"  says  Apple- 
gate,  "that  they  were  probably  brave  enough,  but 
would  ne\  (T  submit  to  disciphiie  as  soldiers.  If  the 
president  himself  had  started  across  the  plains  to 
command  a  comjtany,  tlie  first  time  he  should  choose 
a  bad  camp,  or  in  any  other  way  oflend  them,  they 
would  turn  him  out,  and  ehx  t  s<»me  one  among  them- 
selves who  should  suit  them  better."*^ 

"/'r/fw//-  Paprm,  MS.,  2<l  ser.,  16, 
*^  lio!>trtJi  /}trolleclionji,  MS.,  5. 
*^  ViemqfJIklorv,  m,  14,  16. 
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I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence,  tliat  the  visit 
of  P;irk  and  Peel,  together  witli  the  act  of  MrLouj^iiliii 
in  joining  the  coiii{)act  of  the  provisional  government, 
saved  the  country  a  war,  and  influenced  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  question.  When  they  came 
to  Vancouver  they  expected  to  ninintain  England's 
hold  of  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River;  but 
they  found  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  bound  in  an 
agreement  of  mutual  protection  with  the  Americans ; 
they  learned  the  fearless  and  resolute  character  of  the 
colonists,  and  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and 
Avcre  constantly  checked  in  their  expressions  of  hos- 
tility by  McLoughlin,  who  assured  them,  and  even 
wrote  to  England,  that  the  countiy  "  was  not  worth 
a  war. 

After  a  few  weeks  Park  and  Peel  returned  to  join 
the  America,  which  sailed  for  Honolulu  and  Valpar 
raiso  in  September;  the  Fisgard^  Captain  Duntz, 
taking  her  place  on  the  sound,  and  remaining  some 
months  at  Nisqually;  and  the  Modeste  anchoring  in 
front  of  Vancouver,  about  the  1st  of  October.  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  after  an  ivin*;  on  the  South  American 
c()a.st.  received  such  a<lvices  from  iiiii-land  as  to  cause 
liim  to  LT'itlier  up  in  liaste  the  money  of  the  British 
resideaU,  and  sail  away  to  England  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  the  admiral.'^  In  the  mean  time, 
LiieuU'nant  Peel  was  lieforehand  with  him,  taking  the 
shorter  route  by  Vura  Cruz  and  Habana  ^' to  London, 
where  he  arrived  ia  January  1846,  as  bearer  of  de- 

^Says  lioWrts:  'The  doctor  couiisellttl  t)it»st!  aUmt  him  to  peace,  iag 
tb»t  all  that  could  be  done  in  Oregon  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  eoiild  myt  atfcct  the  tinal  iasae,  and  it  waa  better  to 
reiuaiu  friendii.'  Jifcoilcctioivt,  MS.,  Gl. 

^It  ia  aaid  that  Gor^lon,  when  questioned,  agreed  witli  \tdLi»ughlin,  that 
'  thn  country  was  not  worth  a  wnr, '  hut  on  entirely  different  ijroun'l^.  He 
waa  8[)eakii)g  litentlly,  because  lie  found  the  Nis<|ually  [dains  a  hi  d  ol  ^iiivel; 
and  beoanae,  being  fond  of  angling,  tlic  saliuon  would  not  me  to  the  tly.  A 
c<nintry  where  the  fish  were  iint  li\ « ly  .  iioiit'h  for  his  sport  was  in  his  <•^iti- 
HMtiou  worthless.  But  the  salmon  wcif  imt  the  only  tish  in  Oregon  that 
refused  to  rise  to  the  fif  of  the  British  angl  .  r. 

^Tliii  infonnation  was  cnnmmnit  itfl  by  letter  to  the  ^V.  Y.  Jotir  ,  '! 
Commerce^  and  copied  in  the  d.  /.  l'oli/>u\sinH  of  April  2jth,  whence  it  tound 
ita  way  into  the  Or.  SpeekOor,  July  4, 1846. 
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gpatf'liPH  from  Adinirul  Seymour.  Tt  was  l  umorofl  in 
Hahana  that  the  wliolc  EiigHsli  s(juadrou  was  liiakiiii^ 
Hail  tor  tlu'  Columbia  Kiver:  but  the  rumor  Uid  not, 
apparently,  originate  with  Lieutenant  Peel/^ 

Before  one  pair  of  spies  quitted  Vanrnuvcr  anotlier 
arrived.    On  the  28th  of  August  ai)pe;in'(l  un.Jii- 
nounced,  at  the  lieadquarters  of  the  fur  (f»iiij)anv. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Warre  of  the  54th,  and  Lieutenant 
Vavasour  of  the  roval  eui/ineers,  who  had  left  Entr- 
land  A[»ril  5th,  and  cTossrd  the  continent  by  way  of 
Red  River,  Fort  Pitt,  and  Fort  Colville.    Tliey  s[M'iit 
tlu'ir  time  in  apparent  half  idleness  at  Vancnu\»  r, 
surveying  a  little  about  the  mouth  of  the  Coluuibia, 
but  in  reality  gathering  infoi-mation  in  lative  to  the 
position  of  affairs  between  the  Rritisli  subjects  and 
Ameriean    eitizens   in  Oregon.     That  wJiieh  thev 
learned  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  it  afterward 
appealed;  and  their  report,  though  doubtless  tending, 
lik<'  that  of  Peel,  to  inHuence  the  English  government 
ill  resigning  its  pretensions  to  the  territory  soutli  of 
llie  4yth  parallel,  was  damaging  in  its  a<*cusations 
against  ^VrcLouglilin,  ;is  a  Britisli  subjeet.  if  not  as  the 
liead  of  the  corj>orati< ui  he  re]»rescnted  iu  ( )ri'gon. 

It  was  charged,  mainly,  that  the  ]>ohry  ])ur8ued  by 
tlie  Hudson's  Hay  Comjmny  at  tlif  (lilicreiit  posts  in 
the  OresTon  Territory  had  tended  to  the  introchietion 
of  Amei-ieaii  settlers  into  the  country  until  thoy  out^ 
numbered  the  Britisli.*^'  And  to  prove  this  position, 
they  instanced  the  assistance  rendered  the  different 
immi*>Tations,  one  of  which  was  arriviuj^  while  they 
were  at  Vancouver.    They  had,  it  was  said,  sold 

RoWrts  describeu  Peel  as  a  *  fine  yonng  fellow,  well  bronzed,  rather 
taller,  but  reniin<ling  nie  of  yoiuif^  Dana,  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  exploring 
cxpeilition.  Peel  died  in  India,  in  command  of  the  Shauuon.'  Park,  lie  says, 
was  a  '  weU'kuit  man,  capable  of  uniimited  service,  who  prolmbly  had  chai^ 
of  PeeL'  Neither  was  an  officer  of  the  America.  XtroU^tiong,  MS.,  5. 

'•'McLoughlin,  in  answer  to  this  ji.iitloil.ir  cb.irj;<',  siy.s  tliatever  since 
1826,  wheu  .Suiitb,  £»ublette,  and  Jackt^on  led  their  trapuiug  parties  west  of 
tlie  Rocky  Monntain^  the  Amerieaas  had  outnmnbered  we  witish  in  Oksoo. 
Tliis  wcnild  havfi  been,  a  point  on  the  side  of  tiie  AroericMi  plenipotentiary 
hiul  he  kuown  it. 
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goods  to  the  American  settlers  ;it  cheaper  rates  than 
to  British  subjects.  They  had  suiTered  themselves  to 
join  the  provisional  organization,  w  itLout  any  reserve 
except  the  mere  form  of  the  oath."  Their  lands  had 
been  invaded,  and  themselves  insulted,  until  they  re- 
quired the  protection  of  government  "against  the 
very  people  to  the  introduction  of  whom  Uk  y  have 
been  more  than  accessory,"  and  more  of  a  like  import. 

The  answer  made  hy  MeLoughlin,  while  it  was 
intendeil  only  for  the  eyes  of  the  London  directors, 
or  the  ministrv,  contains  matter  of  much  interest  to 
the  student  of  Oregon  history.  Concerning  the  friend- 
ship shown  the  missionaries,  he  said:  "What  would 
you  have?  Would  you  have  me  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
to  the  man  of  God  who  came  to  do  that  for  the  Indians* 
which  tlie  company  had  neglected  to  do  As  to  the 
first  settlers,  men  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  he 
had  tried  to  )jrevent  their  remaining  idle  and  bccomiug 
destitute,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  good  order 
and  safety  of  the  company  s  servants.  Drive  them 
away  he  could  not,  havmg  neither  the  ri^ht  nor  the 
power.  To  the  allegation  that  the  tradmg  posts  of 
the  company  had  been  used  to  save  American  im- 
inlgraiits  from  starvation  and  the  Indians,*'  he  re})lied 
that  it  had  long  been  safe  for  twx)  men  to  travel  from 
Fort  Hall  to  Vancouver,  or  twenty  men  from  Jb\>rt 
Hall  eastward,  and  therefore  that  the  immigrants  owed 
it  not  to  the  trading  posts  that  they  were  spared  by 
the  savages,  and  as  to  other  assistance  rt ndered  in 
furnishing  boats,  and  in  some  instances  goods,  the  int- 
migrants  had  not  come  to  Oregon  expecting  a  cordial 
reception  from  him,  but  quite  the  contrary;  and  that 
while  he  had  done  some  things  for  huniaiiity^s  sake,'** 

•By  the  wording  of  the  report  oi  Warre  and  Vavawmr,  it  niiuht  be  in»«?rre«i 
tbftt  Hbmy  pvferred  th«  tmnignats  to  b«  out  off,  and  IiImkmI  um  dootor  that 
they  were  not. 

I  have  before  mc  a  letter  written  by  Courtney  M.  Walker,  who  waa  for 
aomc  time  a  clerk  of  the  company  at  Fort  Hall,  in  which  he  my  a  :  '  Well  nideed 
was  it  that  this  noble  man  waa  at  the  head  ot  affiun  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
{>any  when  the  Amerioan  pianaan  cama  to  theaa  ahoNi  Mwking  hoUMi;  for 
witboat  the  aid  they  met  at  tlie  lianda  of  the  doctor,  they  oould  not  have 

r 
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ho  had  intended  to  and  had  averted  ovil  from  the 
lonipany  by  using  courtesy  and  kinduesss  toward  the 
American  IninuLjrants. 

As  to  joining  the  organization,  he  showed  that  in 
1843  he  had  written  to  England  of  the  threats  aj^^ainst 
Vancouver,  and  asked  for  protection,  hut  liad  not 
received  it,  while  the  dogs  of  war  were  snarling  and 
threatening;,  and  the  Americans  outnunilH-red  tlie 
Sritish  sul)j('(  ts  tvu  to  une  in  the  settled  portions  of 
Oregon;  and  failing  in  this,  had  done  the  oest  thing 
he  knew  how  to  do  for  the  company  and  humanity. 
He  admitted  that  the  lands  of  British  subjects  had 
been  invaded,  but  proportionally  in  a  less  degree  than 
those  of  the  colonists  by  each  other.*  *' And,  after 
all,"  he  says,  I  have  found  British  subjects  just  as 
keen  at  catching  at  an  opportunity  to  benefit  them- 
selves, and  tliat  in  instances  to  my  cost,  as  these 
American  baek woodsmen."** 

To  the  accusation  thai  tlie  (:om|mny  had  submitted 
'  to  insult  from  the  Americans,  he  replied  :  '*  They  were 
not  to  consider  themselves  insulted  because  an  igno- 
rant man  thought  he  had  a  better  right  to  a  piece  of 
laiid  than  th<'y  had.  and  attempted  to  estabhsh  his 
right  in  the  only  way  the  law  a^hnitted."  And  to  the 
tiiunt  that  liiiving  brought  this  state  of  aifairs  on  him- 
self, he  then  wanted  protection,  he  answered  that 
protection  had  been  asked  for  British  property,  but 
more  partieulurly  for  British  rights,  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  peojde  wlio  had  been  publicly  encouraged 
by  the  iiromises  of  conLrress  of  donation^  of  land — a 
cireunistaiKV'  w  liich  the  J^ritlsli  iroverniuent  had  taken 

rc-mHiaeil  or  livctl.  \S'hcu  it  waa  known  at  \  aiicouver  that  immi^raiita  were 
coming  across  the  plaiaa,  onlurs  were  Bent  along  the  lino,  to  \V  alia  WalU, 
Boi.M^,  antl  Fort  Hall,  not  to  lot  t)ie  poor  |»eople  aimer,  but  to  help  them  along, 
and  t<>ach  the  lailians  to  do  bo  aL-*o. 

^  Fourcasea  arc  mentioned;  the  claim  of  McTavish,  the  intruder,  l»eing  put 
off  l>y  the  organization;  the  claim  of  his  eon,  hia  own,  and  the  company's 
landu  at  Vanoouver. 

Reference  is  hero  ma<lo  to  the  fact  that  Bnnu-  of  the  coinp.Tny's  s<  rvantj 
wonj  alluwod.  to  made  claiuw  on  the  land  about  Vaacouvcr,  under  the  lauil 
law,  to  keep  off  Americana,  with  the  vndentuiduig  that  they  hdd  tor  the 
oniiijiany,  but  who  rafiued  ftfterwafj  to nlinqniah  their  poMeasiou.  SUterU* 
litcolkctiOMf  ^jUv,  01. 
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no  notice  of,  further  than  it  had  of  the  apphcatioii  of 
the  company  for  protection  of  its  property.  As  lor 
tlie  otheers  of  the  company,  they  required  no  protec- 
tion^ being  personally  as  much  esteemed  and  respected 
as  any  inoividuais  in  tl  ie  country. 

Having  answered  these  several  charges  specifically, 
he  summed  up  on  the  main  one  of  being  "more  than 
accessory"  to  the  introduction  of  American  settlers, 
by  saying  that  the  company  had  defeated  every 
American  trader  in  fair  opposition,  while  so  conduct- 
ing themselves  that  neither  they  nor  their  friends  had 
any  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  The 
great  influx  of  missionaries,  whom  they  had  no  right 
or  power  to  prevent  comii^,  and  the  statements  they 
circulated  through  the  pubuc  prints,  was,  he  said,  the 
remote  cause  of  Xinn's  Ml  oflering  donations  of  land, 
concerning  which  the  British  government  had  seen 
fit  to  be  silent,  thereby  itself  becoming  ''more  than 
accessory"  to  the  American  settlement  of  Oregon. 
He  repelled  tlie  assumption  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
tlie  company  to  defend  England's  rijL(ht  to  territory. 
Tlie  ohlii^^ation  of  the  company's  offieei-s,  he  asserted, 
^vas  to  do  tlieir  duty  to  the  company,  whatever  their 
feelings  might  be,  and,  minding  their  proper  business, 
let  the  government  take  care  of  its  own  affairs. 

He  admitted  helping  the  immigrants  of  1843,  1844, 
and  1845,  with  boats  to  transport  their  families  and 
property  t^>  tlu'  Willamette  before  the  Columbia 
should  be  closed  with  ice,  in  which  case  tliosc  left 
behind  must  ])erish  ot'  stiirvation;  taking  the  sick  into 
the  hospital  at  Vancouver  for  treatment,  thereby  sav- 
ing: several  lives.  And  he  also  admitted  assistim;  the 
immigrants  of  1843  put  a  crop  in  the  ground,  both 
as  a  means  for  providing  for  their  support  and  of  sav- 
ing the  company  from  the  necessity  of  feeding  the 
next  immigration.  *'If  we  had  not  done  this,"  he 
declared,  "Vancouver  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  world  would  have  judged  us  treated  as  our 
inhuman  conduct  deserved ;  eveiy  officer  of  the  corn- 
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paiiy,  from  the  governor  down,  would  have  been  cov- 
ered with  ohlo(juy,  the  company's  business  in  this 
departnuMit  would  have  been  ruined,  and  the  trouble 
which  would  have  arisen  in  con8('(|uonc(;  would  have 
prtjhably  involved  the  British  and  American  nations 
in  war.  If  I  have  been  the  means,"  he  adde<l.  "hv 
my  measures,  of  arresting  any  of  these  evils,  I  shall 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  approbation  of  my  conscience, 
and  of  all  good  men.  It  is  true,"  he  sit  id,  in  conclu- 
sion, "that  I  have  heard  some  say  they  would  have 
(loiic  (litierently ;  and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
ni(\  I  think  1  have  heard  Mr  Vavasour  say  this;  but 
as  explanation  might  give  publicity  to  my  apprehen- 
sions and  object,  and  destroy  my  measures,  I  was 
silent,  in  the  full  reliance  that  some  day  justice  would 
be  done  me ;  and  as  these  gentlemen  were  not  resptju- 
sible,  and  I  was,  I  took  the  liberty  of  judgini;  for 
myself,  communicating  them  only  to  Mr  Douglas 
under  the  injunction  of  secrecy."*^ 

The  conduct  of  McLouglilin  was  discussed  in  the 
1h)u>a  of  commons,  w'here  it  wa^  said  tliat  b}'  some 
people  he  was  called  the  'father  of  the  country,'  and 
said  to  have  settled  it  greatly  at  his  own  expense, 
while  by  others  it  was  declared  tliat  he  had  discour- 
atrcMl  settlement. In  his  own  st^itement  of  Jiis  acts 
aiid  motives  the  remarkable  passages  are  those  in 
wliich  he  con fess«  >  lumsclf  irnili;  of  the  main  chaise, 
tliat  of  sympathizing  with  the  Americans,  or  with 
e(jual  riglits,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Aristocr;tt  as 
he  was  considered  by  the  colonists."*  and  autocrat  as 
he  really  was,  for  tw^enty  years  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try w^est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  still  bravely 
returned  the  as.saults  of  his  enemies  in  tlie  language 
of  a  republican.     He  defended  the  American  cliarac- 

I  have  taken  this  abstract  of  McLoaghlin  a  defence  from  hie  remark*  on 
the  report  of  Warrs  tmA  Vavasonr,  which  was  sent  bv  Sir  Oeorse  Simpeon  to 

Mr  nniwl  is,  iiii.l  liv  liim  lininU  il  to  M<  l/OUghlin  after  lie  li.-nl  n^sigued  and 
liuttlcil  at  Orcuou  City  in  1840.    It  constitutee  seriee  3,  Private  Papert, 
^Hfmae     Commom  Rtfi.,  294. 

^G,-n,i\<        (yr,t  153i  Parnth't  Or,  Aneoetoie*,  MSw,  98;  Sh>^$im*»Or. 
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ter  from  the  slurs  of  government  spies,  saying  "  they 
have  the  same  right  to  come  that  I  have  to  be  here," 
touching  lightly  upon  the  ingratitude  of  those  who 
forgot  to  pay  hun  their  just  debts,  and  the  rudeness 
of  those  whom  White  mentions  as  making  him  blush 
for  American  honor. 

But  whether  he  favored  the  company's  interests 
against  the  British,  or  British  interests  against  the 
company's,  or  maintained  both  against  the  American 
interest^  or  favored  the  American  interest  against 
either,  or  labored  to  preserve  harmony  between  all, 
the  suspicions  of  both  conflictinLT  parties  fell  upon 
liiiii,  and  being  forced  to  iiiiiinUiin  silciicu,  he  had  th(; 
bad  fortune  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  between  them. 
Foreseeint^  somt'tliing  of  this,  feeling  liiiiiscH'  spied 
u]><)Fi  l)y  the  Jh'itisli  trovernment,  as  well  as  by  Sir 
fieor^e  Sinipsnn,  having  a  larpre  property  interest 
south  of  the  Columbia,  and  l>eiiii^  perhaps  weary  of  a 
responsibility  that  with  increasnig  years  became  in- 
crea8in<;lv  burden f^<» me,  he  tendered  his  resiofiiation  as 
head  of  the  company  in  Oregon,  in  tlie  autunm  of 
1845,  and  took  up  liis  residence  at  Oregon  City  in  tlie 
following  spring,'"  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
American  citizen  when  the  boundary  question  was 
settled,  or  his  resignation  was  accepted.  With  the 
next  spring  came  the  news  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  and  the  threat  of  war  with  England,  caus- 
ing him  the  greatest  perplexity.  Change  his  allegiance 
in  time  of  war  he  could  not,  without  forfeiting  his 
estates  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  his  life  as  a  traitor. 
Neither  could  he,  in  the  event  of  war,  retain  his 
dearly  held  claim  at  Oregon  City.  Then  came  Warre 
and  Vavasour,  as  he  well  knew  with  no  good  intent 
toward  him,  while  the  political  horizon  grew  no 
brighter.  In  his  per{)lexity  he  took  advice  of  Bur* 
nett,  then  chief  justice  of  Oregon,  and  Ai)plegate, 
the  man  through  whom  the  recent  fusion  of  British 

"  TolnnVi,  Pur,et  Sotuul,  MS.,  47;  HoUkn'M  Pimeerutg,  MS.,  2,  3;  Mom* 

Pioneer  J  iniM,  MS.,  30. 
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and  American  interests  in  Oregon  liaJ  \yeen  consum- 
mated. Applegate  urged  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,'^  his  resignation  hav- 
ing been  accepted ;  but  Burnett  objected  that  he  had 
iw  authority  from  the  government  to  administer  the 
oath;  "and  to  Mr  Burnett's  thmaiiy,"  says  Apple- 
l^ate,  "  was  owing  the  doctor's  subsequent  troubles  with 
mdividuals and  tlie  United  States  govemmt  iit."  This 
opinion  is  not  mine,  however.  The  niissionarv  ])arty 
would  have  found  that  the  oath  was  wit)  lout  author- 
ity, and  the  result  W(»ul(l  have  been  the  .saiiiu.  They 
made  war  on  him  after  he  came  to  Oregon  City,  lu 
addition,  he  lost  heavily  through  the  debts  of  the  set- 
tlers, which  the  company  put  upon  him,  if  not  wholly, 
at  least  to  a  groat  amount,' '  and  was  severely  attacked 
by  English  writers,  notably  in  Fitzyerald  a  IJudsoris 
Bay  (  ^oiiipany. 

It  was  fortunate  tliat  neither  the  dissatisfaeiion  of 
the  Knglisli  niiiiistry,  the  Hudstju's  ]^ay  Company, 
nor  the  dehant  tone  of  the  American  press  aiid  con- 

'  Every  British  subject  south  of  the  ColamlMa  would  have  followed  hU 
framplo,' siiys  Applegate;  'then  in  case  of  war  we  would  have  had  friends 
imWail  ul  ciicijiies  in  our  miditt;  and  it  would  not  have  left  the  shadow  of 
truth  to  the  falsehood  used  by  his  enemies  that  he  ww  ft  Britiah  piropagBU> 
diat^  and  had  refusetl  to  become  an  American  citisen.' 

^  These  debts  aggregated  a  mm  variously  stated  by  different  anthorities, 
Lut  usually  at  alxnit  S(i(),(KX).  A^)iilcg.iti'  s;iys  tlii«  clirirge  was  revolicil 
the  motion  of  his  aasociatus  in  otface,  who  protested  in  a  bo<ly  against  tho 
in  justice  to  a  man  who  had  been  of  sneh  serrice  to  the  company;  but  that 
iintwitlist.iiiiliiiL,'  tin"-*  li<^  jireferred  to  be  responsible  for  a  Inrge  amount.  Tin; 
personal  ^ride  and  diguitie<l  reticence  of  McLouchlin  prevented  a  knowleil^e 
of  his  imvate  afiairs  U-coining  public;  and  even  nis  family  and  heirs  were  m 
ipnornnco  cnncfming  his  losses.  Sir  James  Douglas  tfstihcd  ln  foro  the  joint 
commission  which  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Ba;y  and  I'liget  Sound 
companies,  that  the  doctor  was  not  held  re.H{x>nsible  for  tlu-  <ltT>ts  of  the 
American  settlers.  //.  B.  Co.  Er.,  H.  B.  Co.  Clainm,  Gl.  J.  Q.  Tliorutnn, 
who  at  one  time  was  his  attorney,  stated  liefore  the  same  commission,  ami. 
has  frequently  asserted  in  public,  that  the  company  held  Mclxmghlin  respon- 
sible. The  same  statement  is  made  in  Thornton  k  JIUl  Or,,  MS.,  7-13;  Onu/'g 
Hki.  Or.,  321-2;  Blnnefi«t*»  CtOk.  CK  in  Or.,  71;  WaWa  CritltfueH,  MS., 
14,  and  in  iii;iiiy  autlmi  itRs  not  In  miDtrd,  because  most  <>t  thrm  an.' 
simply  copyists  of  tlic  others.  And  while  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  liis 
fellow-offieera  made  an  offer  to  bear  their  portion  of  tne  loss,  from  the  b««fe 
infnriiiatioii  T  i-ati  j^'atlinr,  I  am  pemiadol  tliat  the  princ  ipal  burtlen  camo 
upon  him  by  his  own  i  Imice,  and  tiiroiiL'ti  luji  Scotch  pride.  Ilis  daughter 
•totes  that  it'hc  ov.  rlu-ar.l.  att<  r  liis  n  iiiov.il  to  Oregon  City,  some  gentlemen 
conversing  about  hi.s  ailair'*,  %vlio  ,Haid  tliat  ho  'had  trust<j<l  tlio  iinmigrantl 
more  than  he  could  iuniselt  pay.  Jiarvcy  a  L{/'e  q/'  McLouijhUn,  MS.,  33, 
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gress,  could  affect  the  status  of  the  Oregon  govern- 
ment, composed  of  individuals  of  both  nationalities 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  either;  to  which  fact 
was  due  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony  in  1845. 


* 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TU£  IMMlQBAnON  OF  1845, 

A  NOTABLB  MiOBATION— VABIOim  8TABTIN0-V0nm— DlVISIOMfl  AND  COM' 

p ANiES — JoKL  Falickr— Sam vku  K.  Bablow— Pbeslev  Welch— Samuel 

Hancock — Bacon  and  Ri  ck  "W.  O.  T'Vai  li' — Jorfv  Waymthk — Solo- 
mon TeTHEROW—  tVvLIFOKMA  KXTOI.I.KK  AT  FoRT  HaLI.    -NlKKTINfi  WTTII 

Wun'B — Ulb  Fatal  Fkienoship— A  Long  Cut-off — Hardships  on  the 

MaUIBVB— DiHEABI  AMD  DEATH  AT  TKE  DaLLEB— HeaBTLEHSXB»  OT 

Waujek  and  Brewer— Eiiiibt*e  Wahdxrinob— Tub  Ihcomino  by  S&a-^ 
Names  or  the  Iidiioramts — ^Third  Session  of  the  Lec.lslature — 
Exploration!*  FOR  Immkjrant  Pahm — Wauon  koad — Public  Buildivcw, 
Capital,  ahu  Lk^uok  Questions— New  Counties — Rcvsnuk. 

The  iuunigration  of  1845  was  larger  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  three  thousand  persons  arriving  ])e- 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  and  doubling  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  Oregon.^  There  were  present  at  the  east 
the  same  underlying  motives  in  this  exodus  which 
drove  west  the  bands  of  former  years — restlessness  of 
spirit,  dissatisfaction  with  home,  want  of  a  market, 
and  distance  from  the  sea.' 

^Jilnai'  Or.  and  In*.,  S09;  MwrAaW*  Statmml,  MS.,  1;  MeLonghUn** 
Private  Papen,  MS.»  2d  Mr.,  83;  SaxUm^t  Or,  Ter,,  SO;  Ora^*»  Mid,  Or., 

'There  were  some  original  views  advanced  by  Charles  Saxton,  who,  while 

returning  to  the  Unite«l  States  with  White,  met  this  army  of  ailventurers  in 
tl>e  Snake  River  country;  these  views  are  not  without  iiitiiix'st,  1  will 
quote  them  briefly.  'Causes  have  been  operating  for  the  last  tweaty*five 
years  in  the  nortli  Atlantic  states  to  proiluce  this  unparalleled  mighty  inove- 
uient  across  the  American  continent.  A  system  of  aristocracy  has  oppressed 
the  lalioring  classes,  and  roused  the  people  to  fly  to  the  western  states  to 
avoid  the  soap  aad  parieh  relief  societies,  as  witnessed  in  Kiirope;  and  in  the 
west  the  ptoneeni  were  compelled  to  seek  new  homes  for  their  large  families, 
ami  to  Hnd,  if  ji'issilik',  a  suitable  market  for  their  iirinliK-i',  ami  a  ran;;e  fni: 
their  henU.  Congress,  by  an  unwise  act  of  legislation,  not  r^arding  tliu  in< 
deniritahle  spirit  m  enterprise  in  the  descendants  ot  the  Jamestown  colony 
by  1  m  l,  ami  tlio  I'lymouth  colony  by  sea,  nearly  blocka.ujd  the  great  tlmr- 
ougbloro  of  western  umigratiou  on  laud  by  congregating  the  various  tribes  of 
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There  were  two  or  more  points  of  departure  from  the 
Missouri  frontier  this  year;  and  there  were  niany 
companies.  Two  divisions  rendezvoused  at  Indepen- 
dence; one  with  twenty-five  wagons,  under  IVusley 
AVeleh,  with  Joel  Pahner  and  Samuel  K.  Barlow  as 
and  one  (•(►ninmnded  hy  Samuel  Hancock,  con- 
sist ini^  of  forty  wairons.  Hancock,  with  liacon  and 
otlirrs  of  this  innnigration,  have  contributed  hberally 
to  niv  historical  archives.* 

A  third  eonijiany,  with  fifty-two  wagons,  left  St 
Josejih  under  the  *-Mniiii;iiid  of  Hackleman,  to  whicli 
belonged  W.  W.  Buck  of  Oregon  City,*  well  known  in 
his  adopted  country.  A  fourth  company  of  sixty- 
one  wagons  and  three  hundred  persons,  sliirting  fr<nn 
St  Joseph  also,  was  comn'ianded  by  W.  G.  T 'Vault, 
with  John  Waymire  as  lieutc  nant,  and  James  Allen  as 
sergeant  There  was  another  company  of  sixty-six 
wagons,  and  al>out  the  same  number  of  persons,  under 
Solomon  Tetherow.    Here,  as  elsewhere  in  human 

Indians  on  the  western  shore  of  tlic  Missouri  i\iver.  ami  inappropriately. call- 
ing it  oar  we«teru  frontier.  Bat  ihv  ]>i<>ii.  era  of  1843  ami  1844  broke  over  thu 
birri.  r.  j>as8e<l  the  red  men  of  thu  fun-it,  and  established  theinselv  i:i 
tht'ir  new  homes  in  Oregon  and  California.  In  this  mighty  movement  we  seo 
human  nature  waking  in  her  might  iroiii  tbealtunlxi-  of  cLiituri<»,  ginling 
herself  for  the  coiiMict,  and  overcoming  every  obstaclr.  going  forth  to  assert 
her  inalienable  rights,  and  the  equality  of  nK-n  tlirou£hout  the  American 
continent.'  <Jr.  7V;".,  23^.  JViYm  /'kj.,  Iwiii.  33;>-40,  niia  some  remarks  on 
the  thini^jhtless  ami  aitnloHs  rush  of  well -conditioni.il  |>ooj>lc  to  s«.ok  poverty 
and  hariLships.  /Wy«e**<t#i,  Jan.  'M,  1846;  McKinlay,  in  H.  B.  <  o.  JCr., 
J/.  B.  Co.  i'laimi*,  100.  Saxton's  (limphlet  on  Ottgim  Territory  a}«}»eara 
to  li;iVo  been  first  jmlilislu'd  in  ^^',■^>lurl^'r('If,  aftcrwarl  rfpro.hu in 

Oregon  City  by  (ieorgo  Al>cnK'thy.  It  <.Mint;uiiij  the  laws  of  Oregon,  with  an 
MOonnt  of  the  political  Condition  of  the  countiy,  its  reaottfoe*.  Mil,  ditiiate, 
pro<liK  tions,  .Hill  jirogrc^s  in  education,  with  facts  ami  figures  conceniint:  pnp- 
ulatiuu,  aiitl  other  Uititters,  enlivene<l  I*}'  boine  ulu^uent  passages,  ongiual  anil 
quoted,  of  a  patriotic  nature. 

'Hancock  settled  on  Whidbey  Island  in  Puget  Sound.  Ho  hii-s  written  a 
large  manuscript  volume,  entitled  Tlih  U'  n  Yenra'  Rttfidtuct  vu  (Jte  Surlhtra^ 
CotMAi,  narrating  the  incidents  of  the  immigration  and  many  of  his  adventures 
on  the  Pacitic  cixust.  .1.  M.  Tricon,  of  Barlnw'H  div  isiim,  haa  also  written  on 
the  subject,  fiacou  waa  a  native  of  Buffalo.  Love  of  ailventure  induced  him 
to  go  to  Oregon.  Engaging  in  various  mercantile  pursuits,  he  eventually 
settleil  jK»nnnnently  in  Oregon  City.  His  }ft  rr.mtili'  !/</<  nt  f  h-'f/o/i  Mfti., 
is  a  running  commentary  on  the  bu«in«iMS  and  liUsiue.^^  men  of  tiiu  country. 

*  W.  W.  Back  was  bom  in  Now  York  in  1804,  but  emigimteil  from  Ohia 
H  "  was  a  sa^ldle  and  hanirss  maker,  a  man  of  intolli^ence  and  cntcrjirise, 
and  his  manuAcript  civos  the  history  of  several  of  the  tirst  iuauufactoric«  of 
the  country,  in  whicnm  wao intcmted,  undwthe naow of  StiUrvrmtQt  Ormm 
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?fatheiinff8,  the  men  of  might  came  naturally  to  the 
ront.  Ill  every  migration  the  men  selected  as  cap- 
tains at  the  start  continued  to  maintivin,  either  by 
talent  or  habit,  the  leadership  of  their  fellows  after 
reaching  their  destination. 

Nothing  unusual  befell  the  travellers  between  the 
Missouri  and  Snake  rivers.  At  Fort  Hall,  ac(!ording 
to  the  testimonv  of  several,  an  effort  was  made  to  turn 
the  inunigration  toward  California;  and  whatever  un- 
favorable information  they  received  concerning  the 
distance,  the  road,  or  the  natives^  was  imputed  to  the 
desire  of  the  British  fur  comiMWiy  to  prevent  this 
great  influx  of  Americans  into  Oregon/  There  were, 
however,  other  influences  used  at  Fort  Hall  to  turn 
American  emigration  to  California,  and  by  Ameri- 
cans themselves.  The  presence  of  the  British  and 
French  squadrons  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  condition 
of  Mexico,  in.idr  It  evident  that  California  would  soon 
fall  into  the  hamls  of  one  of  these  two  imti  >ii8  unless 
the  UnitA  <1  States  sustained  tlie  popular  Monroe  doc- 
trine, wiiich  was  to  leave  no  room  for  monarchies  on 
North  American  soil.  The  cabinet  at  Washington 
well  understood  that  should  Great  Britain  seize  Cali- 
fornia she  would  be  in  a  position  to  hold  Oregon.^  To 
prevent  such  a  c(3nsummation  without  hostility  was 
the  secret  care  of  a  few  statesmen,  of  whom  Benton 
was  one  of  the  most  adroit  as  well  as  enthusiastic^ 

^  Palmer'*  Jownml  43;'  Bncon'a  Merc  L^'t  Or.,  MS.,  3. 
*Roben9*  Rm^bctknt^,  MS.,  6. 

'  ^  In  OctolK  T  1844»  ia  »  speech  at  St  Loniii,  Benton  uttered  this  pnplieey, 

already  fultiUc<l: 

'  I  flay  the  man  is  alive,  full  grown,  and  is  Ustening  to  what  T  my  (without 

l>clieving  it  ]ii  r}ia[>«^1,  who  will  yet  see  tiro  A'iiatio  cnmrnfrui-  tr  tv  iTiiiig  tho 
North  Piicitic  Ocean— iatoniig  the  Oreguu  Kati — cltiiiUtng  the  wcsteni  alope 
of  the  Roeky  Monntaina — issuing  from  its  gorg<^ — <uid  spreatUng  its  ferttllJt> 
v.vj,  strontng  nvrr  our  \vi.l( -oxti  uilt'il  l*iil<>n!  Tin- Mtf.inil«»iit  and  the  Hteatn- 
car  ha,vu  not  c.xliaustod  all  tiieir  woinkra.  Thuy  liavu  uut  yut  even  found 
their  amplest  and  moet  appropriate  theatren — the  tranquil  Hurfiioe  of  the 
North  r.'u'itic  Ocean,  and  tfio  va.'^t  inclined  plains  which  8prca<l  oast  and  west 
from  the  base  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains.  The  magic  boat  and  the  flying  car 
are  not  yet  seen  upon  this  ocean  and  this  plain,  but  they  will  be  seen  there; 
and  St  iionts  is  yet  to  find  herself  as  near  to  Canton  as  she  now  is  to  Loudon, 
with  a  bettor  and  safer  rants,  by  land  and  sea,  to  China  and  Japan,  ^an  she 
BOW  haa  to  I^amie  and  Great  Britain.*  OrtgM  Spedator,  Sept  17, 1846. 
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l^o  BigiiificaiK  t  was  attached  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  Greenwocxls  of  the  previous  year's  pil^image  to 
Calil'oi  hL  i  was  nt  Fort  Hall  with  a  vouiiif  man  named 
^IcDouL;al,  tVoin  Indutiia,  who  had  hvvn  dtsspatched 
fruni  Callloiiiia  to  guide  the  travellers  thi\»ugh,  and 
who  were,  as  l*ahiier  savs,  well  stocked  with  false- 
hoods  to  induce  them  to  take  the  California  road. 
Accordin^j  to  Palmer,  fiftei-n  wa-irons  had  been  fitted 
out  for  Cahfornia  at  the  outset,  and  the  owners  of 
thirt\  -five  more  were  persuaded  by  these  men  to  join 
them.®  He  was  probably  speaking  of  his  wing  of  the 
innnigratinn ;  for  Saxton  informs  us  that  there  were 
forty-six  wagons  destined  for  California  on  leaving 
Inde[>endence.'*  Gray  admits  that  L.  W.  Hastings,  of 
White's  inmiigration,  did  all  he  eould  to  turn  the  peo- 
ple to  California.  The  anxiety  to  populate  that  ter- 
ritory became  intelligible  when  in  the  following  s])ring, 
Fremont,  acting  on  secret  despatches,  retraced  his 
steps  to  California,  in  order  that  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea  English  occupancy  should  be  anticipated  by 
Americans.*® 

The  imniigi  ation  progressed  well  after  leaving  Fort 
Hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  two  men  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  by  the  natives,  while  bunt- 
ing at  the  crossing  of  Snake  River  and  from  there 
to  the  Malheur  Biver  all  went  well  But  at  the  Hot 
Springs  near  Fort  Bois^  a  portion  of  the  endless  car- 
avan, one  of  the  Independence  companies^  was  met 
by  White,  of  whose  unsuccessful  explorations  of  a  few 
weeks  previous  I  have  already  given  an  account." 

^  Uc  alf*o  says  in  a  note  to  his  Journal,  p.  44,  tliat  the  iinuugraiits  alluded 
to,  not  finding  California  to  be  aa  reproMiitBd,  removed  from  tiiere  to  Oregon; 
but  he  doea  not  give  their  nam«s. 

*Forty-8ix  wagons,  320  oxeii«  99  men,  40  women,  and  97  ehUdren.  Oray's 
Hi^t.  rtr.,  453. 

^The  L'oUingtBOOd,  says  Roberts,  was  oa  her  way  to  seize  California,  when 
thejrfonnd  they  wore  too  late.   Several  natioiis  baa  an  eye,  about  thvfc  time, 

to  this  c<  a.st.   'T\u'  Irish  were  t«n>ponuril]r  quieted  by  the  paauge  of  the  Alay> 

nooth  bill.  HtcolkttioM,  MS.,  60. 

"  Hn„rork'»  Tturfren  Yfnrn,  MS.,  70. 

'•'The  first  comyiinies  White  met  ^v.■^c  Barlow's,  Kiiiubtoirg,  and  McI>ori- 
ald's,  uumbvriug  b<H>|  near  Grand  Road.    The  second  was  Palmer's  near 
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From  the  fact  that  this  company  was  the  one  to  try 
his  projected  route  to  the  heart  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  it  appears  that  White  was  responslljle  for  the 
disasters  that  followed,  though  the  guide,  Stephen  H. 
li.  Meek,  who  probably  followed  White's  advice,  and 
was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  also,  incurred  all 
the  blame*  However  tliat  may  be,  about  two  hundred 
families  were  persuaded  to  try  a  cut-off,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  save  two  hundred  miles  of  travel 
by  following  the  Malheur  Biver  and  traversing  the 
country  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  ike 
Willamette  Vallcv. 

The  route  undertaken  was  an  abandoned  trail  of 
the  fur-trappers,  which  for  several  days  they  followed 
without  experiencing  unusual  trouble.  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Malheur  Mountains  the  countrv  became  so 
stony  that  wagons-tracks  could  scarcely  be  discerned 
on  the  disintegrated  rock."  The  feet  of  the  oxen 
became  so  sore  that  the  poor  creatures  would  lie  down 
and  could  with  great  dimculty  be  forced  to  move  for- 
ward. Not  finding  ^ss,  the  loose  cattle  constantly 
turned  back,  and  thus  gcive  unceasing  trouble.  Forced 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  out  of  his  proper  course, 
the  pilot  bore  far  to  the  south,  where  was  found  good 
grass,  but  only  nauseous  alkaline  water.  By  day  tlie 
temperature  was  high,  and  at  niglit  ice  formed  in  the 

BoiB<5;  and  the  third  the  St  .Tost- phV  coinpanv,  iifur  the  Salmon  Fall;*  of  Snake 
River.  Wiute's  Ten  Year*  in  Or.,  282;  liuci;'*  E»Utyri»e^  MS.,  1,  2j  l*tUm€r't 
Jwmnl,  60. 

"Tlif  lirst  grild  discovery  ni  Oregon  made  T)y  any  American,  if  not  by  any 
person,  was  near  the  head  of  tlie  Malhuur  Biver,  on  a  ainall  creek  divided  froia 
the  Malhenr  by  a  ridge.  This  etream  ran  soutn>we«t,  and  was  anppoMd  to  b» 
a  braiu-li  of  the  Mallieur,  an  error  that  eau.si-d  much  trouble  and  <Hsappoint- 
itieut  to  proBpeotors  eight  or  t^  n  years  later.  Daaicl  Herncm,  a  couaiii  of  W. 
J.  Herron  of  Salem,  waa  looking  for  kivt  catfle  while  Uie  oompany  were  in 
camp  here,  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  .shining  metal  on  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
oreek,  and  oarried  it  to  cauik  aa  a  ourioBtiv.  one  could  tell  what  the  metal 
was,  and  no  one  tihonght  of  its  being  gold.  Another  nngget  was  foand  and 
brought  to  Mr  Martin'n  wagon,  wlio  tested  it  l>y  hammenng  it  out  on  his 
Wi^on-tire;  but  not  being  able  to  tell  its  nature,  it  waa  thrown  into  the  tool* 
eheat  and  forgotten,  end  nltiroately  lost.  After  the  gold  discovery  in  Caltfor- 
ria  these  incidents  were  remenihrrrd,  ami  many  parties  went  in  aeareh  of  tlio 
spot  where  the  emiCTanta  said  this  gold  was  found,  but  were  misled  by  being 
tohl  it  waa  on  a  tributary  of  the  Malheur.  S.  A.  Clarke,  tn  PofUand  Doi^ 
Bee,  Fek  6,  1800;  Overland  ilmthiy,  iv.  2ai-2. 
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water-lnickots.  Neither  savaf^es  nor  iraine  were  found 
in  this  desolate  region.  There  was  no  iadieatioii  that 
it  had  ever  been  traversed  hy  civiUzed  man,  and  it 
slowly  dawned  upon  the  ct>uipreheusion  of  the  wan- 
derers that  their  pilot  knew  nothing  of  the  eouutry 
to  which  he  had  hrou^^ht  tlieni,  and  from  which  it  wns 
douhtfid  if  he  would  be  able  to  extricate  th< m.  In 
the  mean  time,  extremes  of  temperature,  improper  and 
insuiiicient  nourishment,  with  mental  agitation,  brought 
on  a  sickness  known  as  mountain  fever,  while  the 
children  were  attacked  with  dysentery  from  drinking 
the  alkaline  waters,  resulting  in  several  deaths. 

Refusing  to  go  farther  in  this  direction  and  turning 
north  from  here,  they  were  led  over  a  dry  ridge  between 
the  John  Day  and  Des  Chutes  rivers,  where  again 
the  supply  of  water  was  insuiiicient,  and  a  hundred 
men  rode  all  day  looking  in  every  direction  for  springs 
or  streams,  while  a  hundred  others  pursued  the  fam- 
ishing stock  which  ran  wildly  in  search  of  water.  A 
company  which  had  gone  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
here  returned  and  reported  no  better  prospects  so  far 
as  they  had  travelled.  Despair  settled  upon  the 
people ;  old  men  and  children  wept  tc^ther,  and  the 
strongest  could  not  speak  hopefully.  Only  the  women 
continued  to  show  firmness  and  courage.^ 

The  murmurs  which  had  for  some  time  been 
breathed  against  their  guide  now  became  angry 
threatenings ;  the  people  refused  to  listen  to  his  coun- 
sel when  the  trail  became  lost,  and  he  was  warned  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  Meek  realized  what  it  was 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  frenzied  mob  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  was  unwilling  to  desert  them,  because  he 
knew  from  the  general  contour  of  the  country  and  the 
advice  of  natives  that  they  would  reach  the  Columbia 
Hiver  in  a  few  days  by  continuing  a  certain  course.^' 

S.  A.  CUrke,  in  Portland  Daily  Bee,  FbU  6^  ISO*.  8m  Stwt'ft  Addnv, 
in  Or.  Pkmeer  Amoc.^  Trvm,,  1877,  50-1. 

**Tefhennr,  writiii0  in  tiie  Or.  SpeetaUtr,  Mmrdh  18,  1847,  nays  l^hsl  Meek 

procured  ah  Indian  guide  to  condnct  him  tf>  the  Dalles;  and  another  writ^-r  in 
the  same  paper  of  February  IS,  ItAl,  aa^'s  that  the  wauderers  went  aa  far 
Hi0T.  Ok.,  Vol.  L  83 
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A  hurried  consultation  took  place,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Samuel  Hancock,  Meek,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
il|3dy  was  to  secrete  himself,  while  some  of  his  friends 
would  prepare  to  start  with  him  the  following  morn- 
ing for  the  Dalles.^^  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  they  reached  a 
tributary  of  Des  Chutes  River;  the  joy  of  the  suffer- 
ing nieti,  women,  and  children,  expressing  itself  in 
silent  tears  or  loud  cries,  according  to  age  and  tem- 
perament 

Continuing  down  the  stream  and  coming  to  the  main 
Yiver,  they  found  it  Uy  flow  through  a  deep  cafton  with 
walls  so  precipitous  that  the  only  way  in  which  water 
could  be  procured  was  by  lowerinL,^  a  vessel  at  the  end 
of  two  huiulred  feet  of  rope  in  the  haiiU^  oi'  a  niau, 
himself  held  by  a  strong  rope  in  the  Li^rasp  of  his  fel- 
lows. Following  the  river,  they  eanie  at  last  to  a  }>lace 
whore  the  cattle  ( oiild  l)e  (h'iven  down  and  erossed  by 
swiiiuning;  but  wliieh  was  not  considered  a  safe  ford- 
in,Lri>lace  for  the  wagons.  To  overcome  this  dlHieulty, 
a  wagon-bed  suspended  from  a  cable  stretched  be- 
tween the  banks  was  drawn  back  and  forth  by  means 
of  rollers  and  rop(  s ;  and  in  this  vehicle  families  and 
goods  were  transported  to  the  other  side. 

While  this  aerial  ferry  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion tlie  main  body  bei^an  to  overtake  them,  and 
Meek  was  iiil'oruKMl  that  the  father  of  two  vounix 
men  who  had  died  tliat  day,  in  consequence,  as  lie 
believed,  of  the  hardshi[)s  of  this  I'oute,  had  sworn 
to  take  ^leek's  life  befoic  tlie  sun  should  set.  Not 
doubting  that  the  vow  would  be  kept,  if  the  incensed 
father  met  him  while  his  wrath  was  hot,  the  unfortu- 
nate guide  iied  with  his  wife  to  the  camp  of  some 

Boutli-west  aa  Silver  Lako,  or  Klamath  Marah,  which  would  have  brought 
tlicm  oppoBito  Diamond  Peak  jkuis.   It  is  doubtful  if  they  went  ao  far,  aa 

thero  were  ntlu  r  tnarslics  more  contral. 

^'  Jlancork If  J'hirkru  i'turff,  MS.,  75,  Elisha  Paokwond  alao  »aya  tltat 
Meek  was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  was  pictured  by  the  iminigrants;  and  that  at 
the  •  iTV  tirru'  they  were  ho  anxious  to  hang  him,  if  they  h;i(l  sulimitti'<l  he 
would  have  brought  them  to  thu  to&ttltimeut4i.  Mw<tt's  ifWi,  Ter.,  MS., 
i  59. 
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natives,  atid  was  sent  across  the  river  in  a  manner 
si  Tn  liar  to  that  described,  except  that  not  even  a 
basket  was  used  to  support  himself  and  wife  in  mid** 
air,  being  upheld  merely  by  a  slip-noose. 

Procuring  horses  from  the  natives,  Meek  hastened 
to  reach  the  Dalles,  where  he  made  known  to  Waller 
and  Brewer  the  condition  of  the  lost  companies,^^  and 
besought  their  aid ;  but  they  rendered  no  assistance.^* 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  finding  a  guide  in  the 
person  of  Moses  Harris,  who  had  deserted  White's 
party  the  first  day  out  from  the  Dalles,  and  happened 
to  be  at  this  place.  Harris  gathered  a  few  horse- 
loads  of  food  and  hurried  to  the  relief  of  the  immi- 
grants, whom  he  found  at  the  crossing  of  Des  Chutes, 
and  which  was  not  more  than  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  Dalles,  near  where  Tyghe  Creek  comes  into  this 

•  IS 

nver. 

The  passage  of  the  river  detained  them  for  two 
weeks,^  and  they  arrived  at  the  Dalles  about  the 
middle  of  October,  having  lost  about  twenty  of  their 
company  from  sickness.  As  many  more  died  soon 
after  reaching  the  settlements,  either  from  disease 

"  Hancock'*  Thirteen  V<;ir^,  MS..  78-81. 

I"  Elisha  Packwood,  who  waa  alao  aiiu»ng  the  lost  immiffraatSy  as  they  have 
always  been  called  to  distiiigiiiBh  them  from  those  who  kept  to  the  beaten 

patli,  rclateHthat  Mc-ck  made  great  exertions  to  get  a  guide  and  some  pcrHi  uH 
to  to  their  aasiataoce  irou  the  mission,  but  without  success;  and  sa^B»  in 
plain  teiiM,  that  itwaa  thmigh  dieer  neartlcasness  that  he  was  reraaed. 

^I(lr^L',  wlio  ttuik  down  rackwootl's  stateiufnt,  ^ays  it  is  tlic  ti-stiiiMHiy  nf  all 
the  old  pioneers  '  that  for  rank  seltishnesH,  hcartlessuesa*  avarice^  and  a  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  emigrants  to  the  ntmeat,  the  mis- 

sictu  at  the  DaliLS  cxcr-fdcd  a:iy  utln  r  iiisfitiition  on  tin-  Xiii-tliwr-,t  Coast, 
This  ia  a  terrible  charge,  but  a  ooiv  crsation  w  it  h  lifty  dilTercut  uiuneers  who 
craned  the  plains  in  an  early  day  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  fact.'  Mcra^* 

Wtu/i.  rr^..^IS,.  i.  GO  1. 

"  Moses  Uarris,  commonly  known  as  Hlxu:k  Harris,  or  the  Black  Souire, 
among  mountain  men,  like  others  of  his  class,  had  the  gift  of  story-teuing, 

and  was  noted  for  a  famous  fiction  almut  a  jh'Ii  ilii  d  fnrcst  u  liii  Ii  In-  had  ncen,  oa 
which  the  leaves  and  birds  were  j)rt;ibcrved  m  all  the  beauty  ot  lite,  the  mouths 
of  the  birds  still  open  in  the  act  of  singing  !  BurwU*»  Rerollertiom  of  a  Pkmttr, 
ir)5.  Harris  is  di  .s<  rilx.'d  as  No.  2,  on  page  VliS  nf  (  Iray's  III^L  fh  .,  and  he 
waii,  I  bclicNe,  uiailu  a  character  in  Moaa*  novel  of  the  'I'rauae  Klower,' 
l>efore  mentioned.  One  of  Stephen  Meek  a  famous  stories  was  of  a  Rocfcj 
Mountain  \xUv  with  liair  •  i;;htfon  ftt  l  htng.  'v^-  -!i  waii  fnhh  d  up  every 
morning  in  the  form  ot  a  pack,  and  carried  tm  the  shoulders  of  an  attendant. 
8aH  Jo«i  Argus,  Nov.  16,  ISOT.  • 

«  PalmaPs  Jour,,      <0<ieon'«  Jfcrc.  Life  Or.,  9, 
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already  contracted,  or  from  overeating  at  the  Dalles 
food  which  in  their  starving  condition  they  would 
not  wait  to  have  properly  y)ri'pared. 

Notwithstanding  their  long  detour  and  two  wet.'ks' 
delay,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  lost  companies  w  i  i  e 
longer  travelling  than  the  main  caravan.  FaliiieT 
arrived  at  the  Dalles  with  his  company  on  the  29th 
of  Sej)teniber,  or  al>out  the  time  they  came  to  tlie  er<  iss- 
ing  oi'  Des  Chutes  River.    Here  awaiti  d  tiieni  t  he 
trials  wliieh  had  beset  previous  caravans.    I  find  the 
conduioii  of  the  wliole  body  spoken  of  in  tlu*  OrvffOJi 
Spectator  of  January  '21,   !R{7,  as  wretched  in  the 
excrt  nio.    This  paper  says  that  the  supply  of  boats 
being  wholly  imidequate  to  their  speedy  conveyance 
down  the  Columbia,  and  their  stock  of  provisions 
failing  at  the  Dalles,  famine  and  a  malignant  disease 
raging  among  them,  a  misery  ensued  which  is  scarcely 
paralleled  in  history.    The  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  enormous.    The  people  of  Oregwa  City  despatched 
necessaries  to  their  relief,  and  Cook,  owner  of  the  only 
sail-boat  in  the  country,  gave  them  the  use  of  his 
vessel.^^    The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  usual,  lent 
their  bateaux.^ 

In  a  country  like  western  Oregon,  where  the  princi- 
pal travel  was  by  river  navigation,  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  no  more  boat-building. 
The  explanation  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  population  were  landsmen,  who  knew  nothing  of 
ship-carpentiy.  Besides  this  insufficient  reason,  for 
there  were  some  seafaring  men  in  the  country,  tiiere 
was  so  much  to  do  on  &eir  farms  to  make  sure  of 
food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  the  expected 
incoming  of  each  year,  that  they  had  given  too  little 
thought  to  providmg  transportation;  and  unforeseen 
circumstances  attended  every  arrival  for  a  number  of 
yeara. 

The  alocp  CWfnxxwa,  25  tona,  boflt  at  Oregon  City  by  Csptam  Cook,  au 
OigUahnuui,  in  1845.  BaoinB  M^rt.  Life  Or.,  MS.,  12.  ^ 

For  ai<.si.<4tiri^  thcRe  suffering  peo^u^  lioLOQghiill  liMlMBt  Ytmr 
sour  charged  luiu  wi^  dialoyaUy. 
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When  Palmer's  companj  reached  the  Dalles  they 
found  sixty  families  awaitmg  transportation  by  two 
small  boats,  which  would  require  at  least  ten  days. 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  Palmer  feared 
detention  for  the  winter ;  and  impatient  of  the  weari- 
ness and  expense  of  such  delay,  they  determined  to 
attempt  the  crossing  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  with 
their  wagona  This  plan  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Waller  and  Brewer.  Ejiighton  had  returned  discour- 
aged, for  he,  in  company  with  Barlow  and  seven  others, 
had  penetrated  twenty-five  miles  into  the  mountains 
without  finding  a  pass,  although  Barlow  was  still 
seeking  one. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  Palmer,  with  fifteen  families 
and  tweniy-three  wagons,  left  the  Dalles  to  join  Bar- 
low and  his  company,  which  was  reduced  to  seven 
wagons.  On  arriving  at  Ty^he  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
of  which,  some  five  miles  below,  the  lost  immigrants 
were  then  crossing.  Palmer  turned  up  the  stream,  and 
overtook  Barlow's  company  on  the  3d.  Here  leaving 
the  train,  Palmer  with  one  man  began  exploring  for 
a  wagon-road.  At  first  the  undertaking  seemed  likely 
to  succeed.  By  travL'Hiii*^  up  one  of  tlie  scan- 
til  \  timbered  ridL'"<-'S  that  cliaraeterize  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ca.scuJe  Kaiige,  ten  inWes  were  made 
with  ease;  after  which  came  a  husliv  level,  followed 
by  a  shorter  ridge  running*"  in  a  general  direction 
westwai'd,  but  covered  with  heavy  forest.  From  this 
apparent  gain  in  height  and  distance  ilivy  were  then 
obliged  to  det^eeini  tu  a  densely  Wiioded  bench,  from 
which,  still  descendinsx,  thov  reached  a  stream  which 
they  called  lioek  Creek,  beyond  which  began  again 
the  ascent  over  a  hill, long  and  stei'j),  covered  thickly 
with  a  fine  growth  of  spruce  timber,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  was  a  cedar  swamp,  which,  however, 
they  found  passable  where  the  damuied-up  stream 
which  formed  it  was  confined  within  banks.  Con- 
tinnini;  westward  a  few  mih  s,  their  course  was  sud- 
denly  interrupted  by  a  deep  and  wide  caaon»  compelling 
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ihem  to  travel  northward  toward  Mount  Hood;  dark* 
DOBS  overtaking  them  thirty-six  miles  from  camp. 

On  the  following  morning  a  descent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  caiion  waa  effected,  and  a  stream  was  discov- 
ered which  evidently  came  down  from  Mount  Hood, 
the  waters  overflowing  the  banks  during  the  night, 
and  subsiding  during  the  day.  It  had  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  was  very  irregular  in  width,  varying  from  two 
rods  to  half  a  mile.  On  this  low  grotmd  there  were 
scrubby  pines,  alder  thickets,  rushes,  and  a  little  grass. 
Returning  to  the  higher  ground,  and  exploring  back 
beyond  the  point  where  they  first  came  to  the  bluff, 
a  descent  was  discovered,  gradual  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  wagons.  Unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent and  roughness  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  Palmer 
believed  that  by  trave]lin<;  up  this  gulf"  he  would 
arrive  at  tlu'  sunnnit,  iinaLrininf;  tliat  Mount  Hood 
rose  Iruin  or  upon  thu  axis  of  the  range,  whereas  it  is 
far  to  tlie  east  of  it.  In  tliis  behef  he  returned  to 
camp  for  provisions  to  prosecute  his  explorations  in 
that  direction,  being  soon  followed  l>y  Barlow,  who 
had  takeu  the  same  general  route  with  no  dclinite 
success. 

Observing  that  in  the  mountains,  owinj^  to  the 
density  of  the  forest,  the  grass  was  insuliit  uMit  for 
their  cattle,  the  leaders  thr)iirrht  proper  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  the  herds  bark  toward  the  Dalles  to 
be  driven  over  the  trail  north  of  Mount  Hood,  send- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  horse-train  to  that  place  for  a 
further  supplv  of  food,  it  being  evident  that  suuie  time 
wonld  be  couisumed  in  getting  through  to  the  Willa- 
mette. ' 

Work  was  then  commenced  upon  the  road,  which 
was  opened  in  three  da3^s  as  far  as  Hock  Creek,  chiefly 
by  means  of  fire,  which  consumed  the  thickets  of 
arbutus,  alder,  hazel,  and  other  growths  very  difficult 
to  penetrate  and  laborious  to  cut  away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  Palmer,  Barlow,  and 
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a  Mr  Lock  set  out  again  in  advance  to  anticipate 
the  road-makers  by  marking  out  their  route.  Their 
course  was  up  Rock  Creek  to  a  branch  coming  in  from 
the  leh,  following  which  for  a  short  distance  and  find- 
ing it  impracticable,  they  turned  north,  and  came 
unexpectedly  into  the  cattle  trail  where  it  crossed  a 
barren,  sandy  plain  stretching  away  seven  or  ei^ht 
miles  west  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood.  Following 
this  trail  six  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  leading 
to  the  snow-peak,  they  explored  unsuccessfully  for  the 
expected  route  down  this  side.  Ridges  and  cations 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  deep  environed  the  bas^^  *f 
this  majestic  mountain.  Icy  precipices  opposed  their 
passage ;  and  in  the  lower  ground  there  were  marshes 
filled  with  snow-water.  After  two  days'  severe  labor 
they  returned  once  more  to  camp,  to  find  the  wagons 
advanced  as  lai*  as  the  small  l)ranch  of  tlie  creek  be- 
fore mentioned;  but  the  cuin[)any  was  much  discour- 
aged with  the  slow  progress,  and  aanoycd  with  the 
constant  straying  of  their  cattle  and  tlio  thievinof  of 
the  savages.  Upon  consultation  it  was  detenu im  d  to 
make  one  innro  essay  at  exploration,  while  the  road 
was  being  ope  ned  to  the  sandy  plain  near  the  Kase  of 
!Muunt  Hood,  the  wa<^n)us  remainmg  at  the  small 
Btream  called  Cam])  ('nek. 

The  third  att<'ni[tt  ruvualed  equal  difliculties,  and 
altliouLjli  bv  no  means  convinced  that  a  waj^ou-road 
tlirou<j^li  the  Cascade  Mountains  was  impracticable, 
the  explorers  were  aware  that  the  rainy  seasou  was  at 
hand,  and  that  rain  in  tlie  valleys  meant  snow  at  this 
elevation.  They  therefore  hastened  to  camp,  where 
provisions  were  already  nearly  exliausted,  and  made 
arrangements  for  leaving  the  wagons  and  baggage  in 
charge  of  a  guard,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  carried  through  to  tbe  Willamette  without  fur- 
ther delay,  on  horses,  by  tlic  cxittle  trail,  which  plan 
was  immediately  executed.  Hardly  had  they  started 
when  the  rain  began  to  descend.  The  trail  led  over 
open  and  elevated  ground;  the  cold  was  benumbing^ 
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mud  a  thiek  fog^  of  the  temperature  of  melted  moir. 


plete  was  the  obecuFation  that  the  trail  was  lost,  and 
Pahner's  advance  party  of  four,  whieh  incliided  two 
women,  became  bewUdered,  and  the  women  were  left 
alone  on  their  horsea  in  the  rain,  while  the  men  ram- 
blid  al>()ut  for  two  hours  in  search  of  the  path,  which 
Palmer  fortunately  discovered.    Soon  tSter  this  peril 
was  over,  a  brecBB  sprang  up,  which  cleared  away  the 
fog ;  and  in  the  evenii^,  to  their  great  joy,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  from  Oregon  City^**  who,  upon  hear* 
ing  of  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Cascade  Bange  with 
wagons^  and  of  the  scarcity  of  food  among  the  com- 
panies, had  loaded  a  train  of  eleven  horses  with  flour, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  for  their  felie£    Not  finding 
them  as  soon  as  expected,  and  not  knowing  where  to 
look  for  them,  the  rescuers  turned  back,  but  prompted 
by  some  secret  impulse,  when  six  miles  on  the  home- 
ward course,  returned  and  soon  encountered  Palmer's 
party,  and  thus  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives.  The 
provisions  were  taken  in  charge  by  Pafaner  and  one  ol 
the  rehef  party,  while  the  others  returned  to  Oregon 
City  with  the  two  women  and  one  man  of  Palmer's 
company.^*    It  was  found  f>n  Txascendins^  the  Mount 
Hood  i-i(l«r<'  tliMt  the  weatht^r  was  evfu  worse  tlian 
before,  tlu'  saiiie  icy  foo-  Winir  encountered,  wliile  the 
trail  was  now  covered  wiili  snow,  and  to  <^vi  the 
heavily  loaded  horses  over  the  slii)pery  ascents  and 
descents  was  a  severe  and  dangerous  toil  for  man  and 
.  beast.    On  arriving  at  the  camp,  OeUiber  20th,  a  mis- 
erable ^>[)eeUlele  was  presented.    Several  families  were 
entirely  without  food,  and  all  nearly  so.    The  work- 
oxen,  and  most  of  the  cattle,  were  beincf  driven  by  the 
able-bodied  men  to  the  Willamette,  while  the  women, 

"  Mid  C.  Gilmoiie  and  Stewart  are  the  names  of  thia  party  given  ia 
Pahner*»  JfmmaL 

-*TIii  sL-  w  vrr  Mr  and  Mm  7>affnin  ami  a  Mnn Thompson.  Tin'  only  names 
mentioned  m  the  narratives  are:  Rector,  Bacon,  Barlow,  liock,  Fabner,  Tay- 
lor, Caplingcr,  Crcightou,  FurwvU,  Bttddey,  Powdl*  Senton,  8outh»  wd 
Hood. 


settled  over  the  heights. 
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children,  and  enoi^  men  to  care  for  their  safety  were 
here  awaiting  the  arriyai  of  horses  whksh  Barlow  and 
Rector,  who  had  started  on  the  16thy  intending  to 
explore  for  a  road  aa  they  passed,  were  to  send  back 
from  Oregon  City.  A  few  half-«tar?ed  cattle  yet 
remained,  the  oaJy  resource  of  the  destitute  people. 

After  being  furnished  with  food,  a  few  families 
immediately  set  out  for  Oregon  City  on  the  pjick- 
horses.  Others  followed  on  foot  thruuii^h  the  snow, 
liaviii<j  loaded  their  weak  oxen  witli  sumo  nocessarv 
articles.  By  the  25tli  all  the  families  had  departed 
except  those  of  Barlow,  Rector,  and  Caplinger,  who 
were  still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  horses.  Palmer 
remained  until  this  date  assisthig  to  build  a  htoreliousu 
for  the  baggage  left,  which  was  named  Fort  Deposit 
and  placed  in  cliarge  of  a  small  guard.  As  Palmer 
and  tliree  others  were  leaving  the  camp  they  met 
Barlow  and  Iveetor  coming  in. 

They  liad  readied  Oregon  City  after  midergoing 
much  suffering  from  being  lost  in  tlie  mountains  for 
several  days.  Barlow,  being  older  t h an  his  companion^ 
and  much  exhausted,  frequently  fell  in  walking,  and 
became  alarmed  lest  he  should  break  a  leg,  and  be 
compelled  to  die  alone  in  the  wilderness;  and  piteously 
inquired  of  Rector  what  he  would  do  in  such  an  eveuL 
"  !Lat  you ! "  growled  Rector,  and  stalked  on.  Look- 
ing back  he  beheld  his  friend's  face  bathed  in  tears, 
which  smote  his  heart,  and  he  returned  to  comfort 
him.  Not  long  after  this  incident  they  came  to  a 
smaQ  stream  flowing  westward,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  happy  omen,  and  soon  they  heard  the  tinUing  of 
cow-beUs  on  the  cattle  trail  So  great  was  their 
joy  that  for  some  minutes  they  could  not  command 
their  voices  to  call  for  help.^  Palmer's  party  passed 
many  families  on  the  way.  Two  of  them  had  lost 
all  their  provisions  in  the  night  through  the  greed 
of  their  hungry  horses,  the  snow  having  entirely  cov- 
ered the  grass,  and  these  nine  persons  scantily  clai 

*  Vkfor't  Hiver  qfthe  W^,  37a-(i. 
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the  children  with  feet  almost  bare,  with  nothing  to 
eaty  were  still  eighty  miles  from  the  settlements. 
Their  wants  were  partially  relie\  etl  by  others  in  a  not 
much  hotter  condition.  Three  of  those  who  had  first 
reached  Oregon  City  were  met  returning  with  horses; 
and  a  company  was  found  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sandpr 
cutting  out  a  road  toward  the  settlements  from  this 
point;  the  low  land  along  the  stream  being  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  and  cedar. 

Two  of  the  horses  in  Palmer's  party  became  too 
weak  to  proceed  and  were  left.  Of  the  eleven  sent  with 
provisions,  not  one  survived.  On  the  dOth  Palmer 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Samuel  McSwain  of  the  pre- 
vious year'h  pilgriiua«>e,  who  subsequently  sold  his  claim 
to  Philip  Foster,  and  it  became  the  recruiting  station 
in  crossing  the  mountaina  The  next  niglit  was  spent 
at  the  house  of  Peter  U.  Hatch,  in  the  Clackamas 
Valley.  On  the  Ist  day  of  November  he  arrived  at 
Oregon  City,  having  passed  a  month  in  the  Cascade 
^fountains ;  but  it  was  not  until  December  that  the 
last  of  the  belated  people  arrived  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.^  Nor  did  those  who  last  reachtd  tlic  Co- 
Kinihia  liivcr  ariivi'  in  tlit^  valluy  any  earliiT.  The 
stiiiR;  detentions  and  iiiisiortunes  whidi  awaited  every 
company  liere  were  mctud  out  to  tlu'su.  A  raft  of  logs 
becoming  water-soaked,  four  wumen,  mother  and  three 

Bm'oii'A  ^^ercant^le  L{feOr.  City,  MS.,  7.  Joel  Palmer  was  bora  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  Canatia,  IblU,  of  Quaker  i>arentage.  \Vhen  a  boy  he 
w  tMit  to  I'eunaylvania,  and  juarr;e«l  in  Buck  (,'ounty;  removing  after^anl  to 
in<liaiia,  wliure  he  was  a  large  canal  contractor  and  then  a  fanner;  lH;ing  also 
ft  roenilH;r  of  the  le|paUtttr«  iu  the  winter  of  1S44-&  The  excitemeot  on  the 
Ixmndary  qaention  waa  then  at  ita  height,  and  tnfltienoed  hini  to  go  to 
Oregon,  i'almer  rctiirne<l  to  the  Stateti  in  1S40  to  bring  out  hia  family.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  travels,  which  he  publiiihed.  In  a  manuachpt  called 
Patmer't  Wa^m  Train,  lie  givee  an  account  of  the  irablicatioa  of  his  Journal^ 
ami  of  the  main  incidents  of  tlie  return  to  Oregon.  He  says  tl)at  lie  cotitnictcd 
iu  Cincinnati  for  the  printing  of  the  narrative  of  his  ioorney  to  and  from 
Oregon,  with  his  oliserrations  on  the  oonntry,  the  oonoitioit  of  the  people, 
the  govenniu-iit,  ainl  ntli<T  mat (<T--t,  (Ix.-  wlmlc  c-nnslituting  a  fund  i>f  informa- 
tion of  value  to  persons  inteudiug  to  emigrate.  He  expected  to  have  hia  book 
rciidy  to  sell  to  the  inunigration,  and  to  realise  from  it  enough  to  pay  most,  if 
Hot  all,  thecxperisc  of  liis  sfroml  jotmiey;  but  aU}inu<:li  In-  waited  almost  two 
nuiuUis,  he  never  received  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  c<  >iii<  s,  and  was  compeiled 
to  leave  it  behind  for  tlie  publisher  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased,  lllis  il  to  be 
yegrettod,  as  it  is  one  of  tno  b«Nit  of  its  kind. 
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daughters,  were  put  on  shore  between  the  Dalles  and 
Cascades,  the  son  and  father  remaining  with  the  raft. 
When  darkness  came,  the  raft  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  desolate  women,  after  building  a  fire,  sat  down  by 
it  to  spend  the  night  in  the  wet  forest.  But  the  fire 
attracted  others  in  similar  trouble,  and  they  were 
rescued  ^m  impending  dangers.*^  The  incidents, 
pathetic  and  humorous,  which  attended  the  journey* 
ings  of  three  thousand  persons  would  fill  a  volume. 
I  only  attempt  to  pohit  out  such  as  led  to  certain 
results  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  gave  rise  to 
certain  legislation.'' 

" W.  p.  HeiTon,  in  Cimp-fire  Oraikm,  MS.,  17;  JamM  Morris,  in  Td.,  )8. 

*One  of  the  most  curious  chaptcra  in  the  history  of  overland  travel  in 
that  which  relates  to  a  party  who  probably  never  reached  their  destiuatiou. 
It  appears  that  a  man  named  James  Bmmet,  a  Tennewean,  in  the  winter  of 
lS4t  .'gathered  from  IllinoLs,  Kentucky,  and  Tiiin('-i!»eo  principally,  a  coin* 
pauy  of  men,  women,  and  childrea,  amounting  iu  all  to  over  one  hun<lretl 
persona,  about  forty  •five  of  whom  were  able  to  near  arma.  In  the  month  of 
January  tin  y  left  Iowa  City  ft^r  Oregon  with  twenty-uno  wagons,  a  nnmlicr 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  fariuing  utensils — K  lunet  being  chosen  guide  of  the 
eipedition.  Instead  of  rendexvonsing  at  any  of  tito  ]K>ints  from  which  com- 
])anies  usually  started,  nr  waiting  for  tiie  gra.s.s  to  eonie  up  iu  the  s[iring. 
the^-  proceede<l  at  once,  under  iSmmet's  direction,  to  take  a  north-west  courtie, 
which  soon  earned  them  beyond  the  settled  portion  of  the  territory.  After 
travelling  north-west  for  a  couple  of  weeks  tfiey  turned  a  little  more  north  to 
the  Iowa  Kiver,  which  the^  ascended  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then 
turned  due  west,  plunging  into  an  ocean  of  wilderness  and  prairie,  without 
coiiijiass  or  anytlung  to  guide  thein  except  the  ri.siui.'  and  setting  sun.  After 
pursuing  this  course  for  forty  days,  and  uot  reaching  tlie  Miasouri  Bivcr. 
some  of  the  men  beeame  alarmed,  and  only  the  most  strennons  exertions  of 
Enunrt  and  his  arllieronts  jirevented  tliL'ir  turning  haek  in  a  hody.  Tho  per- 
suasions and  threats  of  these  men,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
already  so  far  into  the  wilderness  that  to  return  was  about  as  dangerous  as 
to  MO  forward,  kept  them  from  abandonding  the  effort  to  roach  the  Missouri, 
In  the  mean  time  their  provisions  were  becoming  exhausted,  game  on  the 
prairie  was  scarce,  bridges  had  to  be  Imilt^  and  numerous  diflusulties  beaet 
t'lern  that  had  not  lieeii  exjiected,  sueli  as  being  oMiged  to  koejt  alrtng  the 
bottoms  of  streams  in  order  to  tind  feed  fw  their  cattle,  whether  tliodo 
streams  flowed  from  or  toward  the  west,  the  direction  they  wished  to  pursue, 
and  to  keep  near  tlie  timber  ffir  game  to  oke  out  their  own  rapidly  dwindling 
stock  of  fomL  After  three  months  of  aimless  wandering  over  a  trackless 
desert,  they  reached  the  Vermilion  Rtver,  which  empties  into  the  Missouri 
about  one  hundred  and  llfty  miles  north  of  tlie  Platte,  where  the  Mis.suuri 
makes  a  great  bend  to  tlie  south;  but  they  were  still  several  days  from  the 
main  stream,  and  folloifving  down  the  Vermilion,  they  reached  the  fort  at  the 
juMi'tioti.  witli  eighteen  men,  and  about  half  t!ie  nnmhcr  of  wcvmen  and  (  Iiil- 
dren  that  hod  started  from  lowa  City.  iSomo  had  turned  back,  in  suite  of 
versnasion,  and  some  had  ciimp<  <l  higher  on  the  Vermilion  to  rest  anA  hunt 
buffalo.  VVhUe  they  were  encamped  at  Vermilion,  tlie  steamer  fh  nrrnl  firooln 
came  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  liiver  with  a  cargo  of  furs. 
When  this  company  reached  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermmon  Rivei 
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There  is  a  marked  differeace  between  the  people 
who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  sea  and  those  who 
croBsed  the  contbient>  that  is  not  accoanted  for  by  the 
fiu!t  that  one  dass  came  from,  the  Athmtic  seaboard, 
and  the  other  from  the  western  frontier;  because  the 
origin  of  both  classes  was  the  same.  These  western 
men  came  in  larger  numbers,  and  Americanized  Ore- 
gon, stamping  upon  its  institutions,  socisl  and  politicai, 
their  virtues  and  their  frulin^  There  waa  an  almost 
pathetic  patience  and  unlimited  hospitality,  bom  of 
their  peculiar  experiences  rather  than  of  any  greater 
largeness  of  heart  or  breadth  of  views. 

Tlie  iiiniii<^ration  of  1845  did  not  difter  essentially 
from  tlie  [>ievious  ones,  excLpt  that  it  was  dra^Ti 
more  from  the  middle  states,  or  rather  less  from  the 
Missouri  border.  ]^ike  their  predecessors,  they  uaex- 
j)eetedly  heeame  indebted  to  tlie  eliaritable  offices  of 
the  Britisli  fur  company,  whom  they  had  intended  at 
the  (Mit  .'t  to  drive  from  the  country,  and  had  their 
views  luueh  modified;  thougrh  as  events  atUrward 
proM'd,  they  acce[)ted  the  modilicatiou  witii  reluctance 
and  even  opposition. 

Most  of  tliese  adventurers  had  left  comfortable 
homes,  and  the  position  tlicy  occupied  on  first  reach- 
ing Oregon  was  humiliatitiL;  and  disrourauj-in*];".  The 
shelter  afforded  in  the  rude  dwellings  t)f"  the  colonists, 
although  bestowed  with  true  hospitality,  involved 
heavv  cost  and  much  discomfort  on  both  sides.  The 
conmmnity  was  suddenly  divided  again  into  old  and 
new  settlers,  and  the  new  were  often  peevish  and  un- 
reasonable.^ Tliov  had  recentlv  endured  so  much 
tliat  they  could  not  realize  that  the  settlers  of  a  year 

tlu;y  were  redncftl  to  an  allownnce  of  h.ulf  a  yint  of  com  a  <lav,  anfl  hnxl 
just  three  biiBheLt  left  iii  the  gtiiittal  3t4.>ix%  hiimict  kept  a  JeuluuH  watch 
over  the  remaituler  of  his  company  to  prevent  then  iram.  t^Wg  paatage  on 
the  (fV«/';vrf /y/wiw  for  the  settlements  uelmv.  One  young  man  and  hi.-*  w  ifo 
contrivoil  to  ehi  1e  his  vigilence  and  weru  Uiken  to  St  Louis  by  the  st(  uiaer. 
What  becaniL-  >ii  those  who  remained  with  Emmet  is  not  known,  but  th^ 
were  intending  to  hunt  buffalo,  ami  with  this  food  tupply  tO  prOMCUte  their 
journey  to  Oreizon.  Xiks  Reu.,  IxviiL  339-40. 
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or  two  had  undergone  similar  experiences.  To  them 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Brat  comers  were  reprehensible  for 
taking  up  the  most  convenient  land,  compelling  others 
to  travel  further  and  find  claims,  when  they  had  come 
to  Oregon  to  be  near  the  sea  and  a  market.  With 
the  better  class  this  feeling  passed  away  after  a  few 
weeks,  and  they  became  cheerful  again.  But  there 
were  some  who  never  ceased  complaints^  and  wlio 
only  exerted  themselves  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
necessity. 

Undoubtodlv  tl.e  iouniev  of  two  tlioa.saud  miles 
with  ox-toaiiis,  aiRi  the  peculiar'  iiiiHrDi tunes  ineide-iit 
to  each  miirration,  often  exhausted  vitality  and  ehanircd 
the  character  of  individuals,  so  that  iiian y  never  recov- 
ered their  lost  ambition  and  eneri^y;  and  even  the 
children  weakened  by  unfavorable  circumstanrcs  lacked 
the  temper  of  body  and  mind  wlsii  h  crowns  effort 
with  success.    The  few  who  ro.si-  superior  to  these 


••Thu  following  are  soma  of  the  moii  of  tho  iinmigratio:i  of  1S45:  S.  Arra- 
■trong,  N.  H,  Ariiietrone*  J.  M.  Aniistrong,  Joseph  C.  Avcrv,  James  Alien, 
WiUiam  Allen.  M.  B.  AM  erinan,  Hvnry  Almaa,  Arim,  .1  ('  Avery,  J.  J. 
Burton,  Johu  D.  Boon,  H.  D.  Boon,  Joci  Barlow,  Sainucl  K.  ikiriow,  WiUia.a 
Bftrlow,  James  Barlow,  B.  Berry,  F.  Baker,  John  Wesley  Baker,  Owtui  W, 
JoT^irth,  Arthur  Burrow,  Bailey,  J.  J.  Burstou,  F.  Hmlroo,  C".  A.  Bnullntrv, 
Williiin  Buti'um,  Balwr,  H.  M.  Biyaa,  l^tircuzo  J).  Br(K»ks,  Mahhiu  Bi<H»k, 
Lyman  E.  Byanl,  John  Brown,  F.  Babel,  J.  M.  li;i< o.i,  W.  W.  Buck,  Buck- 
ley, E  Iwiu  Bryrit,  i  j  F.  liurch,  F.  Berry,  William  Berry,  Bi  iti.  J.  li. 
Be:ui,  Ju^ph  L'uiinnighatn,  (Jreightou,  Jacob  C.  Capliugcr,  Bonjanmi  C'orue- 
lius,  sen.,  Thomas  K.  Cornelius,  Benjamin  Cornelius,  jun.,  Samuel  (.'ornelitia, 
D,r-  il  ('arson,  JoHfji!!  ( liiunpinn,  Thomas  W.  Clia-nbers,  Rowland  Chainl);'r.i, 
Katiiuniel  W.  Colwell,  Johu  M.  Courtney,  Jcw  uh  Charlton,  Charles  Cralt, 
Patrick  Conner,  E.  W.  Conner,  J.  Cassa  l.i,  L.  W.  Coon,  Jesse  C'ayton,  W.  I  ). 
Cole,  Samuel  Y.  Cook,  Samuel  Clark,  John  P>  Coatney,  John  M.  CnntrLl, 
Ari  <  Hintrel,  Samuel  Chase,  Keu1)en  Crow<l«'r,  .ioim  W.  Crowell,  N.  H.  C'oliiu, 
G.  W.  ( oifinbni^,  Jesse  Cadwallatler,  Kluirt  Cox,  Da^nd  C(»lver,  James  Catnp* 
Ijtll,  Kli  C  Ciioley,  F.  <"  < 't  nn,  Coiizine,  Jafkwn  Cooley,  John  Contifr, 
Andrew  (  hairi Iters,  Tliomaa  W  .  Cliauiburs,  Da.viil  J.  Chambers,  AlWrt  T. 
Davidsfm,  James  I'avidson,  F.  (i.  I>ewitt,  Davi  l  R.  S.  Daley,  David  Delaney, 
Rc-iibon  Davis,  Jehu  Davis,  Felix  G.  Dorris,  Dmbnii,  Franklin  Diiv.il,  Solo. mm 
Durbiii,  John  Durbin,  Leven  N.  Elnglish,  Wiiliam  Kagliitli,  Xai'ohou  B. 
Evans,  Harvey  Kvans,  William  Engle,  J.  Eagle,  Luther  Elkins,  Johu  EJ- 
monila,  Joseph  Kht\,  S.  T).  Karl.  John  Foster,  Rev.  E.  Fisher,  William  Flett, 
A-  H.  Frair,  Levi  Fanniuij,  WiUiam  FiiJey,  Farwell,  Field,  Sidney  8.  Ford, 
Jos(  ]ih  H.  Foas,  Dr  Foley,  ElishA  Orifiith,  William  Olaaer,  Oerrish,  William 
(iah-,  Ba«il  <»r<)un<l,  R.  A.  (resner,  J.  nriiz«'r,  Thonws  Hart,  Silas  Height, 
Auiirew  Hood,  Hipes,  Jacob  Hazapton,  Isaac  Eutduus,  N.  Uuber,  B.  F. 
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THE  IMiaOBilTION  OP  1846. 


On  the  20th  of  August,  1845,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives adjoumed  until  the  first  Tuesday  iu  De- 

Hale,  David  Hill,  Uennr  Hawkins,  Francis  S.  Holland,  Samuel  Hanooek, 
Phiuoaa  Hunt,  H.  (I.  Hadlcy.  W.  J.  IIcithii,  Daniel  Herron,  N.  Herron, 
iieorgo  Hannon,  Isaac  HiuMliaw.  Jului  Hammer,  Hough,  l-iwrence  Hall, 
William  Hake,  H.  H.  Hido,  Amos  Harv'ey,  Hackleman,  D.  €.  Ingalls, 
B.  B.  Jackson,  Ulysses  JackMiu,  Rev.  J(>h!is(»ii,  (Icorge  W.  Johnson,  W. 
Carey  Johiwon,  John  T.  JrtlViua,  Josclyu,  H.  M.  Knighton,  .Mor;L,'an  Keyca, 
John  Killin,  George  Knox,  Knox,  Kennedy,  Kirby,  Orrin  K  llugg,  Joseph 
Ktlln-Tg,  rtcv.  Tliomas  Simpson  Kendall,  John  E.  hy\c,  Jcss^e  Lovclaffy, 
1>.  ii.  L<jwu,  John  Lenton,  John  Lloyd,  Jouatliau  Laggett,  Joseph  Liiiii, 
Lampson,  Lock,  Jeremiah  Ijaw;}on,  John  W.  Meldniiiip  Job  McCbme,  Zebe* 
<liah  Martin,  W.  B.  Malcy,  James  Maley,  Job  McNamec,  Alexan^icr  \V. 
McNary,  James  Morris,  McDonald,  Sylvanus  Moon,  Josiah  Morris,  Alfred, 
Mftrkham,  (ieorge  Moore,  J,  H.  McMillan,  Henry  Noble,  (iideon  R.  Nij|ht« 
ingale,  A.  Nightingale,  Nathan  Olney,  Owenby,  John  M.  Pugh,  Wdliam 
Porter  Pugh,  I)r  l^unuel  Parker,  Joel  Palmer,  W.  Peers,  Francis  Perry, 
Patterson,  Elisha  Packwood,  John  Pockwood,  Robert  Packwood,  Tait  Pack- 
woml,  Larkiu  Packwood,  Charles  Packwood,  James  M.  Pyle,  Powell,  John 
Phillips,  R()l>ert  Pentland,  William  H.  Rector,  Clark  Rogers,  Thomas  Ruse, 
Tliontaa  M.  Reed,  Oi-villo  Risley,  Joseph  B.  Rogers,  Jonn  P.  Rogers,  J<Min 
Rounds,  William  Ryan,  R.  A.  -l^^ggs,  James  B.  Riggs,  Sherry  Ross,  Thomas 
O.  Robinson,  J.  S.  Rineanon,  Fetor  M.  Rinearson,  Raines,  Roumia,  John 
Rowc,  Ridgeway,  William  Savage,  Alonrx)  A.  Skinner,  Eugene  F.  Skinner, 
Sharp  C.  Beaters,  Samuel  Simmons,  Simeon  Smith,  Uams  Speel,  Samuel 
Smith,  O.  D.  Smith,  Hiitun  Smith,  Shelly,  William  Sportsmwi,  J.  Sanders, 
Startuff,  Stephen  Staats,  Henry  Sewcll,  (ircen  B.  Smith,  Davi.s  Sliannon,  S. 
Scroggins,  Isaac  Staats,  Spence,  Staasbory,  Switzler,  Tabritas  K.  Smith, 
Rom  Sherry,  Price  Scott,  Solomon  Tetherow,  James  Taylor,  Philip  Thomp- 
son. Rev.  Lewis  Thfoiiiwon.  William  Taylor,  W.  G.  T'V'ault,  John  Travers, 
William  Levi  Todd,  Staulev'  Umphlct,  George  Urben,  J.  H.  VosSfC.  Wheeler, 
Wittism  Wheeler,  James  White,  John  White,  Benjamin  Wood,  Ellis  Walker, 
Fre.lt  riek  Waymire,  John  Waymire,  Richarrl  E.  Wylie,  Ralph  Wilcox,  L«o 
Weston,  il,  VV  right,  Charles  Austin  Williams,  J.  L.  Williams,  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, A.  W.  Walley,  Henry  Clay  Welch,  Presley  Welcl^^  Josl  Welch, 
Amariah  Wilson,  Mitehel  \\  hillock,  P.  Wilkes,  Anthony  Wliitaker,  As* 
Willuuns,  James  L.  W  lUiauu^  Henry  Williamson,  E.  L.  Walter,  Helm 
Walter,  Waldrom,  Claibume  C.  Walker. 

Leven  N.  Kn;:lish.  born  ncnr  Baltimore,  Ma^^•lan'^  ^^  ir  2o,  1702,  re- 
moved while  in  Jus  ciuldliootl  to  Kentucky,  when?  Ko  atterwanl  iimrried.  On 
the  breaking -out  of  the  war  of  ISl'J  he  volunteered,  nnd  fought  in  several 
l>attles  on  the  frontier  of  CmuKla.  Alter  the  .'u  tth'ms'nt  of  the  difliculty  with 
England  he  removed  with  hia  family  to  Illinois,  where  the  attempt  at  creating 
»  home  in  the  wihlemess  was  interrupted  by  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  which 
he  was  commi.ssioneil  captain  of  a  e<MTi]>nny  raisnd  by  himself.  In  ISSGhe 
uuule  another  move  westward  as  iar  ai  iowa,  wiicre  he  settled  and  erected  a 
milL  But  not  being  yet  satisfied  with  emigratioo,  he  sold  oxit  his  Iowa  prop- 
erty and  came  out  to  Oregon,  lotting  one  of  his  sons  on  the  journey.  In  1846 
he  built '  English's  Mills  '  at  Salem,  which  aided  greatly  to  build  that  to\«'n. 
He  served  in  the  Cayu.sc  war  of  1847-8.  In  1869  ho  removed  to  California, 
but  rf  tnnu'd  to  Salem  in  1^71.  lie  was  twice  marrtf >  !,  living  30  years  with 
hui  liist  uite,  liy  whom  he  liad  12  cliildren;  and  i>y  ina  sccuud  iiuirriage 


lish  died  March  6, 1875;  being  nearly    yMn  old.  Or.  Pioueer  Amtc,  TVont., 

1875-<>. 

William  P.  Pugh,  liom  in  Sullivaii  County,  Ind.,  March  9,  1S18.  settled 
in  Marion  County,  Uregoo,  in         died  Feb.  21, 1877,  at  his  hone,  leaving* 
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icember,  which,  aooording  to  organic  law,  was  the 
appointed  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  legislature. 

Urge  family  of  tihflAreii,  and  ntunenma  friends  by  irlioiii  he  mm  respected  and 

honored.  Id.,  1877,  73. 

Simeon  Smith,  bom  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohioi  Feb.  16,  waa  a 
wm  of  James  Smith,  who  also  emigrated  to  Orevon.  The  ftimOy  removed  froni 
Ohio  to  Missouri  in  1838,  from  u  l  i-  "i  .-(at**  tnoy  atart<.(l  for  the  coa.st  of  the 
Pacific.  Simeon  Smith  aettied  in  Marion  County,  but  left  his  farm  near  Tur> 
]ier*8  station  for  Salem  after  10  years  of  oountay  life.  He  died  May  1879, 
IfMving  4  children.    His  wife  was  a  Mi^s  Barger.  /</.,  1878,  ?I2. 

Joeeph  Cunningham  was  born  about  179^  and  waa  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Ctannineham,  one  of  tito  foremost  men  of  the  town  of  Spenoer,  Massaehnsetts, 
viio  luTjH'il  to  capture  Fort  Ticoii«leroga  under  Etlian  Alluii,  ami  who  fought 
throush  the  revdutioa.  Joseph,  when  not  quite  17  years  old,  was  a  volun- 
tear  m  the  war  of  1812-18,  and  swved  nnder  General  Crawford.  In  1818  he 
went  we»t,  anil  joined  Ashley's  company  fnr  the  Rocky  Mountain.'*.  After 
2  years  spent  with  Aahley  he  returned  to  BoonviUe,  lilisaouri,  whence  he 
went  to  Oregon.  Ha  settled  on  the  lower  end  of  Sanv4  Island;  and  in  1847, 
in  partnership  with  the  Canadian  Pluiuondon,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  at 
the  falls  of  J>ea  Chntea  River,  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound.  Ue  afterward 
resided  on  8naT4  Island  and  at  McMinnville,  where  he  died  March  14,  1878. 
Sakm  Mfrcury,  Marcli  2G,  1878. 

Henry  Hawkins  was  70  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Oregon.  His  wife 
waa  the  first  white  woman  at  Lonisville,  Kentucky.  He  followed  flat- 
lioating  on  the  Mi9!^i.s.sipiii  Rivur  In-fore  the  day?*  of  8teand»o<its.  He  lived 
for  33  years  in  Marion  Coiint\ ,  dying  at  Silverton,  at  the  a^e  of  103,  in  July 
1878.  PwUand Stantkml,  July  13,  1878. 

Sidney  S.  Ford  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1801.  In  184G  he 
aettied  north  of  the  Columbia  in  the  region  of  Fuget  Sound.  He  belou|», 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Washington,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.    Mr  For.l  died  October  '22,  ISVKJ. 

Owen  W.  Bozarth  was  a  native  of  Marion  County,  Missouri,  born  in  1820. 
He  settled  on  Lewis  or  Cathlapootle  River,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
Columbia,  where  he  died  Feb.  15,  1S75. 

Henry  Clay  Welch  waa  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  Virginia,  bom  Sep- 
temlter  2,  1839.    He  died  in  Oteoon  AprU  1 1,  1863. 

Thomas  iK  lU^nnson  resided  for  many  yean  at  Portland,  where  ha  disd 
July  27,  1867. 

James  Barlow,  who  came  hither  at  the  age  of  19,  and  resided  in  Clatdcsmaa 

CSounty,  died  at  his  home  July  20,  18GG,  aged  40  years. 

J.  J.  Burton  settled  on  a  farm  in  Marion  County;  died  September  8, 1878. 

Hiram  Smith  came  to  Oregon  from  Danville,  Ohio,  in  1845,  hat  retamed 
to  the  States  the  following  year,  and  came  out  i.;  lin  in  1851.  He  luim^lit 
with  him  several  hundred  head  of  choice  cattle,  auOi  lUO  horses,  for  improviinjg 
the  stock  of  the  country.  He  afterward  made  a  similar  expedition  Tor  this 
purpose.  Mr  Smith  was  a  charitaMe,  intelliii'  iit,  and  successful  business 
man.  He  died  in  Sui  Francisoo  January  17,  1870.  Portland  Ortgoman,  April 
2,  1879. 

James  B.  Biggs  settled  in  Polk  County,  where  he  reside<l  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Dallas  August  15,  1870,  at  Ute  age  of  69  years. 
Saletn  SuUt«man,  Aug.  20,  1870. 

Greorge  Moore,  who  waa  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  ho  arrived  in 
company  with  John  I>.  Boon,  died  at  Salem  in  April  Wl,  SaLtni  Statetman, 
Apnl  5,  1871. 

John  Lemon  was  bom  in  1800^  in  Xentnoky.   He  4ied  at  French  Prairie, 

September  13,  1869. 

Charles  Craft  settlc<l  at  Salem,  where  he  aasisted  in  erecting  some  of  the 
first  residences.    He  die<l  July  '23,  1869.  Sainn  Unionist,  July  31,  1869. 

J.  R.  Bean,  with  his  lather  and  family,  settled  in  Yambtll  County,  where 
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The  recent  large  iminigratioii  could  not  but  aflect 
legialature  to  some  extent    Governor  Abernethy,  ia 

they  ivsided  many  yean.  Bean  remnresd  with  his  family  fmm  McMianvflia^ 
iu  that  county,  to  Seattle,  Waahiugtou,  in  1874.    He  was  bum  iu  1H24. 

Mrs  Mary  A.  Noble  who  with  her  huabuid  crooed  the  ^atw  im  18ii^  Mul 
settled  iu  Washington  County,  diad  f  ebnuuy  90^  1870L  iMM  A^mem, 
March  12,  1870. 

lAwrence  Hall  wm  «>ie  of  IIm  kafe  inmignuitB.    He  settled  in  Tualatin 

County — now  Washington— and  was  elected  to  the  legislitiir  '  in  1846,  and 
servea  with  a  stronc  AiiiL>ncau  him.  After  the  territonai  ^over&iueni  was 
orvanized,  he  was  ek-cte<i  a  member  of  the  counciL  Ho  dud  in  Barfkiid, 
Fel»n!arv  11,  18(17.  Portliml  Or€<pn><rn,  F«-h.  16,  )8C7. 

\\  illiam  Kugle  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  removed  with 
his  i>arcnta  to  JdEnwMi  County,  Virginia,  and  in  1820  to  8t  Clair  ConiCy, 
Illinois,  anrl  thence  romove<l  to  Oregon.  He  settled  in  ^t;lI  i^l^  ( 'minty,  wiwo 
he  died  May  18,  1868,  aged  79  >;ean.  PorUaitd  Orfipminn,  .May  M\  1868. 

Francis  G.  Dewttt  engaged  in  nwreantUe  ptir8uit8  in  Portland,  where  ha 
rt-^i'l  '  1  t'lr  a  number  of  years.  r^fnoved  to  California,  and  was  aoctdank' 
aliy  kiiluil  at  Point  Arenas  in  the  8^)nng  of  1872.  /t/.,  April  20,  1872. 

Beiijaimin  Cornelius  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  February  9,  1802. 
He  went  to  Mi^i-^niiri,  find  thencM»  to  Orf'rnn.  H^'ttlin^  with  his  familv  in  the 
Tualatin  uliun.s,  \S  a.'4Uii;^t<iii  Couuiv,  wlicte  he  lis  i;*!  m  the  iiadHt  oi  his  sous 
nutil  his  (loath,  DecewUr  l.'i,  1S(>4.  'id.,  Dec  24,  1864. 

Job  McXamoc  settled  on  the  \o\vn  site  of  Portland,  and  at  one  time  claimed 
the  land  but  faded  to  secure  iL  ihrou^h  the  deeiHion  uf  the  United  States 
lud-otiice.  In  ISCkS  lie  removed  with  his  family  to  PiMjific County,  Washing- 
ton. He  «lied  at  Portland,  October  1,  187*2,  a^ed  5l(  years.  Mrs  Hann«i 
McNamee,  his  wife,  bom  in  1815,  iu  Kutta  Couuty,  ludiana,  died  iu  Pacific 
County,  Washington,  ona  BMnth  bafere  bar  hoaband.  FoiUami  UmwM,  Sepfe. 
19  and  Oct  2,  1872. 

Orrin  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  masonry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
brought  the  charter  from  Missouri  in  1845  for  the  organi2ation  of  Multnomah 
Lodge  No.  1,  at  Oregon  City.  By  the  maamii  made  at  tiiat  time,  the  first 
lodge  in  California  was  institnted  about  184S.  He  was  esteemed  a  useful  and 
]iiil)lio-spihted  citizen.  His  death  ooonnod  ait  FBCtbMid  in  Fabminr  1878- 
P<niland  Bulktm,  Feb.  17,  1873. 

Gideon  R.  Ki^itiogale  was  a  yinter,  who  esme  to  Oregon  in  Ute  same 
year  with  Tloniing.  It  is  ntated,  although  the  Ora/on  SytrUitxtr  <Uhis  not 
•how  that  ha  set  the  teiw  ior  the  lirat  number  oif  that  paper,  iasued  four 
months  alter  his  arriyaL  rta  removed  to  Marysville,  CaBfoRun.  /(/.,  Aug. 
12,  IS71. 

liowlaod  Chambers  settled  iu  King's  VaUnr,  Benton  Goanty,  wiiere  he 
reaided  oenttnnonsly  tmtO  I860,  when  he  made  »  viitt  to  tha  aonaa  «l  Ua 

early  life.  A  few  davM  after  returning  to  Hi  i  flW,  m.im0Uirj  WTO^  baasd- 
den^  died.  Partiaml  AdvoctJUe,  Jan.  29,  1879. 

Jonathan  Laggett  waa  born  in  Wythe  Cannty,  Va.,  Biatnh  7,  17ML  in 
1814  he  M  vm  married  to  EiizniM'th  Fanning  of  Tenn. ,  and  the  following'  year 
removed  to  Missouri,  whence  he  came  to  Oreitou  in  1845,  settling  in  Pdh  Co., 
wiwre  hararidad  nntil  hia  death,  Kofmher  »,  1888.  M.,  Feb.  98,  if88. 

E.  L.  Walter  waa  bom  in  Oliio  in  1S13.  After  eonung  to  On,"L.'on  in  1H46 
he  married  Naomi  Williams,  and  settled  in  Linn  County,  where  the  town  o{ 
BrowasviUe  ne*«r  atanda.  Ho  waa  far  aeveral  jreara  jnatice  of  the  peace,  and 
for  one  term  a  memlxT  of  the  legislature,  and  afterward  trf  .usnn  r  of  tho 
county;  a  man  esteemed  for  ius  intellectual  and  moral  traits.  He  died  April 
11,  ]8e7.  M,  Apnl27, 1867. 

Sherry  Ross  was  bom  in  Indiana,  Febmary  1 1 ,  1824.  He  Tr  arned  Rebecca 
Deartiurtf  in  November  1851,  and  resided  in* Portland  until  his  de«th  in  Jan- 
narr  1867.  Jd.,  Jan.  10,  1887. 

Jlnrgan  Kayaa  wtm  bam  liny  1^  1814,  in  W—Mtigfcan  Cooaiy,  Fmq., 
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his  TTiPs^agcc  to  the  liouso  of  representatives  in  De- 
ccLJubcr,  riicommended  the  coiibideratiou  of  military 

being  t1i«  second  son  of  a  family  of  12  chiMren.    In  1832  lie  removed  to 
uiiis,  ami  thouco  to  Iowa  iu  1837,  where  in  March  1841  he  uiarrieil  Mary  Ban- 
ningt  and  four  yean  later  reached  Oregou.    lie  settled  in  the  spriiig  of  1846 
on  me  Santiam  River,  iu  Linn  Connty,  where  he  continiied  to  resi<M  for  the 
20 years  prcceiliuff  his  demise  on  the  7th  of  March,  1866.  /(/.,  March  31,  1860. 

Elisha  (triffith,  the  son  of  William  K.  aiul  8abra  Conner  Griffith,  wae 
bom  in  Fayette  Co.,  Penn.,  March  13,  I80i3.  He  married  Elixabeth  Findley, 
iu  Clark  Co.,  Indiana,  in  1824.  They  lived  some  years  in  Indiana  au<l  Illinois 
before  rciuovitij,'  to  Oregon;  and  after  arriviiig  i:i  the  Willamette  Valley,  lived 
in  Linn  Co.  Mr  (JriJtith  died  at  Brownsville,  Octolier  12,  1871.  Id.,  Nov.  16, 
1871,  and  Aug.  13,  1874.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Criliith,  his  wife,  born  in  Weartmore* 
land  Co.,  Penn.,  March  11,  1805,  died  at  her  home,  June  6.  1874. 

Isaac  Hittshaw  was  bom  in  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  December  15,  1813.  He, 
like  otherio,  moved  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  an<l  from  Indiana  to  Mo.,  ever 
drifting  westward  until  he  arrived  on  the  Mliures  of  the  Pacific.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary  Cox,  whom  he  married  ia  IH'iS,  and  who  die«l  iu  1843.  He 
marrietl  MiH.*t  M<  li-isa  Buell^  Jan.  1,  1851.  Becoming  insane  from  con- 
ti:iiie<l  ill  health,  he  committed  suicide  by  drowning,  June  27,  1873.  Jd,, 
July  17,  1873. 

John  Lloyd  came  from  Clay  Otoonty,  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Benton 
County,  near  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  His  son  W.  W.  Lloyd,  who  was 
but  four  yeans  oKl  when  he  started  for  Oregon,  and  who  grew  up  to  be  an  es- 
teemed citi/en,  «Ucd  at  the  age  of  33,  in  Benton  County.  /<f.,  March  19,  1872. 

John  W'edoy  Baker  was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  November  12, 
1831.  He  ciuiw  witli  his  fathers  family  to  Oregon;  and  in  1848  settled 
on  French  Prairie,  where  ho  married  Msiry  Jane  BroA^-n  in  March  18(>G.  He 
removed  to  Pacilic  County,  Washington,  in  1872,  and  died  on  the  26th  of 
March  IS74.  /</.,  April  16,  1874. 

Harris  .Si»ecl,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  went  from  Oregon  to  California 
iu  184li,  anil  served  iu  Fremont's  b<itt«ilit>n.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  at  iiauta 
Cruz  in  June  1858.  aged  52  years.  .S'.      JiuUetin^  June  10,  1858. 

Mrs  Tubitliri  Ridgeway,  a  imtive  of  Kentucky,  accompanied  her  hunlmnd 
to  Oregon  in  1845.  Mio  died  at  Sheridan,  in  Yamhill  County,  Nov.  4,  1877 — 6 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr  Ridgeway — agml  years.  Portland  Advocate, 
Dec.  13,  1877. 

(fcorge  Hannon  was  bora  in  Cork,  Irelanii,  in  1820.  At  the  aae  of  23  ho 
rctnove<l  to  Nmv  York,  and  thence  to  Mii^-suuri,  in  which  state  ne  married 
Liza  Jane  Eavens,  Feb.  2,  1844,  and  the  following  year  joineil  the  caravan 
to  Oregon.  He  went  first  to  Oregon  City,  where  he  remained  some  years, 
finally  settling  in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  where  he  died  Feb.  23,  1877,  leaving 
hid  wife  and  7  chihlrcn  at  Garden  Bottom  in  Douglas  Connty.  Bcaetuty  Flam' 
dmitr,  March  17,  1877. 

David  Ingalla,  a  native  of  Maine,  was  born  Oct.  31,  1808.  In  1836  ho 
removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  which  state  he  waa  married  in  183U,  moving 
to  luwa  in  1840,  and  to  Oregon  five  years  later.  In  the  spring  of  1846  he 
settled  at  Astoria.  His  daughter,  Mary  Columbia,  was  the  first  child  of 
white  {Mirentage  liom  at  that  place.  Ingalla  wa^  nuich  eateemed  and  heloved 
by  the  {>cople  of  Astoria,  among  whom  he  lived  until  the  31  st  of  Aug.,  1880, 
when  he  <piietly  passed  away,  acconling  to  an  impression  entertained  by  him 
for  five  years  that  he  should  die  at  that  time.  Dn  ij  A  s/nrint,  .Sept.  12,  1880. 

John  T.  Jeflries,  Ijorn  in  Missouri,  in  1830,  emigrate<l  to  Oregon  in  1845, 
and  8ettlo<l  in  Yamhill  County.  When  eastern  Oregon  began  to  attract 
attention  he  removed  to  the  Dalles,  where  he  practised  law,  but  finding  cattle 
buying  and  seUing  more  profitable,  he  engaged  successfully  in  that  bu.siness. 
He  (bed  Feb.  24,  1867,  at  the  Dalles,  leaving  two  children,  a  sun  and  a 
daughter.  JJaUen  Mountaimer,  Maroh  2,  18tf7. 
Btsr.  Ok.,  Vou  L  M 
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nfiairs,  currency,  the  sale  of  s[)lntuous  liquors,  wei<jlit.? 
and  measures,  the  seat  of  government,  and  a  new  roiul 

Thomw  Simpwm  KeiMlall,  Immh  in  Ohio,  wauj  edncftted  tA  Jaflbraoa  College 

antl  C'.uuioiislmrg  Thenlngical  Seminary,  Penn^ylviuiia.  Hia  first  congrocja- 
tiou  wad  iu  Tunncsiice,  irom  which  state  he  was  <lriv-en  on  account  of  hi.^ 
d'jnuneiation  of  slavery.    H«  was  an  intlnontial  minister  of  the  Frasbftermn 

iu:ni.i;itiou  in  Oregon  from  1S4.'»  to  t!u!  time  of  hia  death,  which  oci:urrc<l 
l>cc.  5,  IS"  I,  at  the  age  ut  G2.  Hi »  u  ilc  wa?  the  <laughtcr  of  James  Wiiliauus 
of  Linn  County,  Alfninj/  Jiaji-ifrr,  Tk-c.  10,  1870. 

Vvmrl  ;  S.  Holland  waa  In.ru  i:i  L.l>  rty.  Lxlim  ;.  r)ec.  21,  I'^'CH.  He  set- 
tled i:i  Clackamas  County  in  iiAi>,  at  wlacli  he  woj*  clork  for  iinuy  year  ?. 
In  1862  ho  ri.n»<)vcd  to  the  I>alle8,  w  here  he  held  the  office  of  rcconicr  for  the 
remainder  of  hia  life,  his  d.  Mili  ittcurring  iu  .SiUi  Franciaoop  Jb'eb,  10,  1867« 
llv  1;  ft  two  children.  Dalkn  MuHHinimerf  March  2,  18o7. 

\\  dliam  B:Try  emigrated  from  Farmington,  lUinoij.  ILsv.  as  one  of  the 
i:ie:i  I  It.'tt  F>i:t  D»'j>osit  in  tl.«>  T' i3ca<le  Mountaim;  i:i  the  winter  t>i"  1^4.'.  Ho 
went  t<i  tho  Wdlariictto  Valley  in  the  spring  of  184G,  Init  evL-ntu.iil ,  ?=ettle  l 
o-i  tU::  J^<  u  13  and  Clarke  River  of  Clatsop  plain:).  In  March  18V3  ho  died  alone 
in  bu:'^  in  which  ho  was  rotunriig  from  Astoria^  at  the  a^of  l/oyuirj^ 
l^avi-ig  a  lamdy.  Ai*torityn,  Mar^h  '27,  ISTij. 

Mi  l  KclKcca  Faaning.  mother  of  Levy  Fanniuc,  died  at  her  lesidmioe  near 
A.lban3  .  iu  Kch.  liiol.  L>!ie  waa  1»  l.c\ud  to  hi%o  neeu  10)  ycirt  (<f  Ji_' •  oi  I'.o 
1st  of  J.»;iuary  previous.  She  v,\is  th«  mother  of  18  cluhtrea,  l.»  ot  M  ho:n 
/ived  to  he  men  and  women,  and  13  of  whom  were  living  at  the  iima  of  her 
death.  P  x  l  iriid  Standard,  Fcli.  18,  1S81. 

Samuel  Simmona  settled  on  Howell  Prairie,  liu  v/ifu  diud  Novendior  G, 
1879,  age  I  7'.>  yea:.>.  Their  cluhhen  were  5  feonn,  and  one  dangliter  who  Lt 
the  wife  cf  \Vesley  Shannon  of  S<dem.  Solfin  SutteHumn,  Nov.  11.  JS71). 

Th<«in.i3  Hart  settled  in  Polk  County  soon  after  arriving  v\  (/rc-^on.  lOr 
A)  year  *  hu  resided  o.i  liis  farm,  ama^si.ig  a  consitl.'rahla  fortnn  '.  He  wa?  95 
years  (»1 1  at  the  time  of  lii3  death,  in  Fehr sary  1874,  and  until  5  years  before 
ha<l  ontittnued  to  labor  Upon  his  farm,  doing  tlio  work  of  a  nuin  in  his  prttno. 
lie  served  in  tho  worof  1812,  being  then  83  yean  of  ago.  Portland  Oreifoaiaut 
Feb.  U,  1874. 

Elidia  Piickwoocl,  brother  of  WilUaTn  and  Sotnncl  who  arrived  the  pre- 
vious vi  ::r,  was  horn  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  i.i  July  1810,  and  re  noved 
with  ill}  lathers  family  to  Indiana  and  Missouri,  whence  he  migrated  to  Ore- 
gon, lie  roi.'.aincd  two  years  in  tho  Willamette  Valley,  alter  which  he  went 
co  Piitici.  Suund  with  hij  brother  Wdliam.  v.  l.o  detennincd  tohetll^i  thi'r<  ,  !•  ;t 
not  Likmg  the  country,  returned  to  tlu  Wtllamutte,  and  in  March  1648,  weut 
to  California  1>y  eea  with  his  family,  arriving  just  before  the  gol.l  discovery. 
His  fii-  t  i  t'ei.ition  from  Verba  li-.icna  way  to  th»:  Smta  Clara  \'allcy,  where 
acou»in,  I'uri-ington  Packwootl,  was  living.  He  then  went  to  the  New  Aiuia- 
(len  qnicUnilver  mine,  but  toon  hennng  of  the  gold  fonnd  above  8ntter'a  Fort, 
fitted  up  a  w  ,:  L'on,  and  with  it  mo\'  !  family  to  tlie  gold-fiel  1.  He  fip<.-nt 
the  summer  ot  184S  working  w  ith  bid  lU  year  old  sou  Samuel  Tait,  at  Mormon 
Island,  after  which  be  went  to  Coloma  and  established  a  trading  pojt,  where 
he  r  'niaiiad  until  Noveii.bc!  1S4J>,  when  he  returned  to  tho  St.-i;c's  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  tlie  stoamer  Unkoni,  Captain  Paster — a  British 
v6s:M)l  with  an  American  crew — arriving  by  way  of  New  Orleans  anil  the 
Mississippi  River  at  tln  ir  former  iHirnc.  I;i  tho  spring'  of  )Sr>0  Mr  Packwon  \ 
returiie.l  across  tlie  plains  to  Calttornia,  witli  a  lar^e  tram,  arriving  iu  tlie 
San  Jo.^d  Valley  in  October.  He  brought  out  several  hundred  cattle,  chiefly 
cows,  aii  l  went  into  tho  businrss  ,,f  s-npplying  fresh  milch  cows  to  milkmen, 
taking  irom  them  tlieir  old  st^>ck.  la  lbo2  ho  brought  out,  by  au  a^f>ut, 
another  herd  of  cattle,  and  continue<l  ia  this  bnrinesa  of  dealing  ia  neat 
sti»f  k  nntti  t'  i  ^Tcat  flood  of  iN'i!  '2,  having  acquired  property  to  ti  e  amtmnt 
oi  aboui,  i4<J,tn>U;  but  the  dijsasteri  uf  that  uwwomhle  year  iieprived  hut:  of 
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into  the  Willainette  settlements.^^  With  regard  to 
the  latter^  no  less  than  three  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  construct  roads 
across  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  a  committee  was 
ap^x»inted  to  take  testimony  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  routes  suggt  sted ;  and  also  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  congress  praying  for  an  appropriation 
to  construct  a  road  over  the  Blue  and  Cascade  moun- 
tains. Tlio  memorial  wliuii  read  in  committee  of 
tlio  wliole  was  rejected.  Among  the  a[)[»licants  for 
road  charters  was  'Ilimiuis  McKav,  wlio  received 
authority  to  open  and  coiustruct  a  toll-road  from 
tlie  settlement  on  Santiam  iiiver,  now  the  town  of 
Albany,  across  the  Cnscjulr  and  Blue  mountains  to 
Fort  lioist^,^-  to  l)t'  coniplttud  before  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 184G,  or  in  time  for  the  next  inunigration. 
Tlie  road  was  not  built,  nor  the  pasb  discovered/^ 

all  his  proAto.  His  land  waa  riiiiied  bj  being  covered  with  sand,  and  hi.i 
tito* '{  v.-i  •  ilrowTipfl,  wVi'lc  he  narrowly  e  icajicd  with  his  lifo.  After  tliii  lio 
reiurueU  t<>  ()r>-;^iin,  an  1  w<  at  to  the  niiuci  then  recently  'Uncovered  lu  liakcr 
County.  At:  r  ■'i\'rd  eflnrt/*  to  rei»air  his  fortunes,  he  finally  set  tied,  with 
hii  Hon,  S.  Tait        kwoo,!,  on  ilu'  Siinli(iini4i  flat-,  in  tlic  year  ISdS,  at  a 

tdaco  now  kituwu  rackuood  Ija.nding.  Kliaha  i'ackwiHxl  died  May  27, 
87<S,  age<l  06  years,  having  funuAhed  a  striking  examplu  of  the  indastry, 
eourrig  an-I  ]>.ii  it-net;  of  t!:<'  cu  ly  jii.m«.'fTi  nf  tlu>  XorthweMt  CViast,  as  wdl 
as  ot  their  tui  Ji  icwapl-<.  III.^  buu  ululu  In  iiiLT  in  (  alitoruia married  Matilda 
Wanile.  eldest  daughter,  Chilitha,  in  ii  rn  1  lieiinutt«  llTiug  at  Elleus- 

l»;ir„'.  in  tlie  Kittftas  \'aliey,  Wa-slif  '  -t n.  Hi-  had  al.^o  a  8on  .lo.^c])!).  Hia 
brothers  who  came  to  Oregon  in  184o  were  Larkiu,  John,  Charles,  and  liohcrt 
Tait.  A  cousin,  James  Taekwood,  also  bdooged  tothiainunigFation.  Jforae* 
Sot'*  on  If'tM.  ir<w/i.  7'"-.,  i.  5.'  S.'. 

Mr.<  Florentine  VVdkc*i  Cornelivia,  who  accompanied  her  father,  1'.  \N  likes, 
wai«  1jo:-a  in  Indiana,  and  married  Benianmi  Cornelius.  She  died  June  28» 
r  '-t.  aiii'd  34  years.  S:il' m  S>  ttf^wnu,  inXy  11,  1S(U.  B<  njainin  Cornelius, 
wt)o  gcttletl  near  Hilhshoiu,  uu  the  Tualatin  Plains,  was  a  succensful  farm«ir 
and  tra  ler.  Ho  ht.<;t  hia  life  in  the  spring  of  1882  in  aqnarrol  with  hia  boq- 
in-Iaw,  whn,  Ik-  In  licved,  hatl  ill  treatetl  hi**  daughter. 

Mrs  Ua^Miicea  MrXary,  of  the  Alexander  MuNary  Coniijany,  who  di3- 
cnv'-ru  I  £<dd  ou  the  licad  waters  of  John  l>ay  River,  in  1845,  died  near  Ya)\\ 
i  1  I '.  .Ik  County,  Feb.  26^  1875^  aged  77  ye«n.  8akm  Hecord,  Feb.  27, 
157^. 

John  Killin,  a  native  of  Penasylvania,  8ettle<l  in  Clackamaa  Ca,  and  died 

OctolHjr  2X  lHt.7,  a<:ed  70  years.  PoHlnnA  Adv.^  Nov.  2,  I8tt7. 
*^Liirkius  <//.  Corr.,  Mi>.,  ii.  m-^. 

"This  application  does  not  confirm  the  suppoaitioa  that  Brittnh  sabjocts 

in  Oregfn  d>'  ire  I  to  prevent  itnini;^ration. 

*^  A  wntcr  lu  tlie  <>m/»»;j  S)>ertator  alleges  tlmt  McKay  fmvn  up  hia  charter 
without  attempting  anything;  bnt  that  this  was  not  so  I  can  ehow  by  the 
tcstirtiony  of  on*-  of  tlu  »  \plorinc'  p.irty.  wlii.ih  I  ff  >';ilrni  July  3,  I84t),  and 
cofuasted  of  Cornelius  (iilUaai,  Jumcj  SVatcni,  JSeyburu  t.  Thornton,  and  T. 
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althougii  it  is  now  known  that  such  a  pass  exist.s. 
The  great  breadth  and  confused  upheaval  of  the 
Caycado  Range,  together  with  the  dense  covering  of 
forest  and  tangled  undei|;rowth  on  the  western  decliv- 
ities, opposed  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
exploration.  Even  the  Indian  trails  that  once  existed 
when  the  natives  were  numerous  had  flilli  n  into  dis- 
use^  and  were  completely  overgrown  and  lost.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  McKay,  famous  for 
wood-craft,  met  with  failure  on  his  first  expedition  in 
seardi  of  a  wagon  route. 

Stephen  II.  L.  Meek  also,  still  of  the  opinion  that 
a  pass  would  be  found  at  the  sources  of  the  Willamette 
by  which  a  road  could  be  opened  direct  from  the  head 
of  the  valley  to  Fort  Bois^,  petitioned  for  a  charter ; 
but  the  prejudice  created  by  his  leadership  a  few  weeks 
previous  defeated  his  endeavor  to  set  himself  right  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.** 

A  third  applicant  for  a  road  charter  was  S.  K.  Bar- 
low, who  was  personally  interested  in  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Fort  Efeposit,  where  his  wagons  and 
^gg^g^  still  remained  with  those  of  his  company. 
He  was  permitted  to  address  the  house  in  behalf  of 
the  Mount  Hood  route,  and  received  authority  to  con- 
struct a  toll-road,  which  was  so  far  completed  in  July 
that  the  wagons  were  brou-iit  through,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterward  large  numbers  passed  over  it.** 

After  further  improvement  the  road  was  still  so 
steep  that  in  descending  some  of  the  hills  on  the 
western  declivities  the  oxen  could  only  be  prevented 
from  dashing  themselves  against  some  way-side  tree 

C.  Shaw,  Americam;  and  ThomM  McKay,  .Toi«eph  (lorvais,  J,  R  Oardipie, 
Oenr^'i'  Montourc,  Zuvit  r  (Ji  i  vai-f,  Antonio  Di  loro,  nwl  Mcl'oiiald,  BritUh 
Bubiecta.  They  explored  up  to  the  Saatiain,  but  failed  to  tiud  wliere  a  road 
ooald  be  made.  T.  C.  Shaw^  in  Salem  Merenrjf,  Jnne  4,  1875. 

"An  attempt  was  made  in  the  s])rin;,'  <>(  1S46  to  find  tlii-s  pass,  -which 
failed.  The  comnauy  couiiisted  of  J.  M.  (iarrison,  J.  K  McClauc,  Thomas 
Holt,  Jamea  P.  Martan,  J.  W.  Boyle,  A.  K.  C.  Shaw»  and  Mom*  Harru.  Or. 
8pe'-f<'^"r,  March  19,  ItWO. 

Saiiiuel  K.  Barlow  continued  to  be  aa  active  and  public-st>iritc<l  citizea 
of  Oregon  up  to  Uw  time  of  his  deatii,  in  July  1807.    Ho  resided  at  Canemah, 
.above  the  laUa  of  the  Willamette.  Portkuid  Or^oida%  July  20, 1867. 
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by  chaining  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  a  heavy  tree-top 
to  hold  back  its  weight* 

The  memorial  to  congress  concerning  the  important 
matter  of  a  good  and  safe  road  into  Oregon  was  not 
tiie  only  one  rejected  by  the  legislature  in  December. 
Ciray  made  a  niution  to  appoint  a  cuinmittee  to  draft 
a  memorial  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  its  isuil,  climate,  productions,  and 
social  condition,  with  the  dithculties  and  facilities  of 
trrivcl  and  settlement,  and  was  made  clminiKin  of  that 
eonnnitte(\  and  in  due  time  presented  liis  letter  to 
the  i^eopie  of  the  United  States.  It  contained  some 
unfortunate  passai^es,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
house  to  the  seclusion  of  the  arcliives.^^  Mr  Apple- 
gate  resigned  after  having  accomplished  his  purpose 
in  the  legislature.** 

Gray  mentions  that  at  the  August  session  Apple- 
gnt(^  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Abernethy, 
that  an  act  should  be  passed  to  prevent  litigation  on 
account  of  debt,  but  that  the  hill  failed,  and  apologizes 
i'nr  the  ignorance  of  the  legislature  and  governor  in 
the  business  of  law-making ;  but  Applegate  writes 
that  he  still  believes  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts, 
where  no  fraud  is  alleged,  are  injurious,  and  at  a 
future  day  will  be  abolished  in  all  civilized  couimuni- 
ties;  but  that  there  were  special  reasons  why  tlu^y 
should  not  be  enforced  by  provisional  government, 
which  might  never  be  acknowledged — a  side  of  the 
subject  which  had  escaped  recognition. 

At  the  December  session  Gray  introduced  a  bill  on 
currency,  which  after  several  amendments  was  passed. 
It  was  suitable  to  the  time  and  country,  he  alleges, 
and  was  made  necessary  by  the  disposition  of  the 

"  Victor,  in  Ovtrlnnd  Monthhh  iv.  202. 

In  tills  nieniorial  it  is  said  that  wliilc  in  certain  parts  of  Oregon  tlic  soil 
woultl  protluce  r4  liushcU  of  whoat  to  the  acre,  other  parts  in  the  interior 
weald  'produoe  Hcareely  anything  of  the  ve^etiMe  kind.  (>r.  Arthire»r  MS., 
44.  Simlding,  on  tlie  < mitmry,  in  his  report  to  White,  had  given  a  very  favor- 
able, and  a.^  it  is  now  know  n  to  l>e  an  int«:lligent,  account  o£  the  pruductivc- 
nesf*  of  the  noil  in  the  interior. 

AppUgato'ft  nuurginaljBotes  on  Otayt  UitU  Or.,  438.  t 
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Hudsf^ix  3  Bay  Company  to  force  payment  in  an  op- 
pressive manner.    But  as  this  was  the  first  law  passed 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  the  company  was 
heretofore  wholly  without  the  power  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, beine  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  colonial  war. 
Gray's  explanation  of  his  motives  in  presenting  such 
a  bill  lacks  consistency.®   The  law  on  currency,  afiber 
declaring  that  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver  treasury 
drafts,  approved  orders  on  solvent  merchants,  and 
good  merchantable  wheat  at  the  market  price,  deliv- 
ered at  some  customary  depot  for  wheat,  sholild  be 
lawful  tender  for  the  ])aynient  of  taxes,  judgments 
rendered  in  the  courts,  and  for  all  debts  contracted  in 
the  territory,  where  no  special  contract  had  been 
made  to  the  contrary — ^  provided  that  no  property 
should  be  sold  on  execution  for  less  than  two  thirds  of 
its  vahie  after  deducting  all  encuinhrancus ;  and  that 
the  A  ahic  ui' the  property  should  be  fixed  by  two  dis- 
creet householders,  who  should  he  sworn  bv  the  officer 
iiiakini;  the  levy,  and  thev  should  make  a  written 
statement  ot"  the  yalue,  which  the  ullicx  r  slioul.l  ap- 
]H'nd  to  his  return.     Should  the  property  remain 
unsold  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  the  oliieer  Iku  - 
ini*-  so  indorsed  it,  tlie  wi'it  and  indorseiiKut  should 
con.slitute  a  lien  <»ii  ilie  property;  the  ch  t'endant  hay- 
ing the  right  to  rmiain  in  pos.^ession  of  the  unsold 
piopeity  by  pxeeutiiig  a  bond  with  sureties,  in  douljle 
its  value.  t<>  deliver  the  ])i<)perty  at  the  tiine  and 
place  appointed  by  said  oliieer. 

An  act  snpph'nit  iitary  to  the  currency  law  was 
juissed,  reijiiiriiig  all  those  who  ]>Hid  taxf^s  in  wheat  to 
deliver  it  at  stated  places  in  their  districts;  at  Fort 
George  in  Clatsop  County:  at  Cowlitz  Farm  or  Fort 
Vancouver  in  Vancouver  County ;  at  the  company's 

''The  act  provided:  *T1ju  pi-TSonal  estaU;  of  every  iiKlividual,  coiiijaiiy, 
Ixxly  unlitic  or  corporate,  iiicludiiig  hin,  her,  or  Uieir  gofnlu  or  chatU;U,  al.so 
town  lot.s,  city  i»nn»i;rty,  or  iinprovcmoiitsi  olaiuieil  ami  owued  iu  virtue  of 
ocoupaiK-y  .Ht'curt!tl  aiul  allowcil  liy  the  tn-aty  ln'twui'ii  (  ireat  Britain  and  the 
Uiiitv-d  Suiti-s,  shall  he  .suliji-ct  to  ext-cutioti,  to  he  taken  aud  aold  accofding 
to  the  provisiou3  of  this  uct. '  (Jr.  iSjKCtaior,  Feb.  o,  IMti. 
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wareliouse  at  Liaiiton  ;  at  tlu;  store  of  F.  W.  l*ettv- 
grove  in  Pt>rtlaiKl,  Tualatin  (/ounty  :  at  tlie  luilLs 
cither  of  McLoiiL^Hiliii  or  the  Island  ^lilling  Company 
in  Clackamas  County  ;  at  the  warehouses  of  tlie  Mill- 
ing  Company  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  C«>in])any  in  Cli.nu- 
poe^  County;  or  at  some  place  to  be  desi^^naLtd  by 
the  eolluctor  in  Yamhill  County.  These  j)la<"<\s  v;ere 
to  Ix'  eonsideied  depots  for  reeeivinij  tlie  piililic  lev- 
enue,  and  the  persons  in  rliar«_(e  sliould  gixc  a  rect'ipt 
.stating-  the  amount  wliirli  should  l)e  ]>lar('d  to  the 
credit  of  tlie  treaburer  of  the  couuty  or  territory." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  house,  on  Gray's 
motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  supreme  judge  be 
called  upon  to  infonu  them  whether  he  had  examined 
tlie  laws,  which  he,  Burnett,  had  helped  to  make,  and 
how  many  of  them  were  in<  ompatible  with  the  organic 
articles  of  compact  adopted  by  the  |)eople  in  July  pre- 
vious a  piece  of  irony  which  might  well  have  been 
spared  the  chief  justice,  whose  reply  was  referred  to 
the  judiciary  committee.**  For  the  first  time  there 
was  a  prospect  of  having  the  laws  pi 'mted  when  re- 
vii$ed,  a  company  having  been  formed  which  owned  a 
printing-[)ress  and  material  at  Oregon  City,  to  which 
application  was  made  for  [)ro|H).sals  to  print  the  laws. 
This  conipany  was  known  as  the  Oregon  Printing 
Association,  one  of  the  articles  of  whose  constitution 
declared  that  the  press  owned  by  the  association 
should  never  be  used  by  any  party  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  sectarian  pi"inci|>les  or  doctrines,  nor  for 
the  discussion  of  exclusive  party  politics. 

If  it  is  proper  to  judge  by  appearances,  the  nason 
of  the  inti oduction  of  this  ailicle  was  that  thei  e  wei  e 
men  in  the  association  who  wished  to  curtail  the 
Methodist  iniluence,  the  Mission  being  largely  repre- 

♦*0r.  Lawn,  1843-9,  27.  These  qimint  laws  concerning  currency  and 
rcvunuo  arc  still  tlu;  jui  lu  of  tlie  pioneers  nf  Ok  _.>ii,  w  ho  coi'tcud  that  goUl 
wad  of  uu  advuutagc  tu  Uit>  country  wbeu  iii:HH>vurcd,  but  that  tUcy  progrut^neU 
more  lafely  wiUi  wheat  as  a  legal  tender. 

^  arwvr'tf  Or.  A  rdUva,  140-1. 
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sented  in  the  coiiipauy/^  How  they  succeeded  will 
appear  hereafter. 

The  recunniiendatioii  of  Govui  iior  Abcrnetliy,  that 
proposals  sliuuld  be  received  for  loeatinj^  tlie  seat  of 
government,  created  little  intert'sL  and  snuiil  r«»nipoti- 
tion.  Tlie  only  })ropositions  received  were  from  i  Lolit  rt 
Moore,  whose  claim  of  Robin's  Nest,  opjH)site  UreLrou 
City,  was  bv  K  iiislative  enactment  named  Linn  Citv: 
and  Hnc^h  Burns,  wlio  occn]>ied  an  a<lj()ininLr  <  l^i^i^. 
Neitlui'  of  tlif-se  pru})oi^als  mei  tini^  with  entire  appn>- 
bation,  and  a  petition,  signed  by  sixty  persons  <if 
Champoeg  County,  being  received,  praying  that  act*  i 
on  the  seat  of  government  question  might  be  deferred/* 
it  was  practically  i)ostponeid  by  the  i)assage  of  an  act 
ordering  that  the  futun^  sessions  of  the  house  of  re|>- 
resentatives  be  held  at  Oregon  City  until  otherwi^se 
directed  by  law.  Uy  the  same  act  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  give  notice  by  publication  in  the  new^ 
papers  or  othi  i  w  ise,  that  he  would  receive  sealed  pro- 
posals from  all  who  desired  to  make  donations  to  the 
government  for  the  puri>ose  of  aiding  in  tlic  erection 
of  public  building  and  locating  the  capital ;  which 
pro[)osals  should  oe  submitted  to  the  next  legislature. 

Two  other  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  people 
which  received  attention  were  the  liquor  law  and  the 
districting  of  the  territory.  Burnett's  liquor  law  of 
1844  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  prevent  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  since  the  advent  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Modeste^  whose  officers  and  crew,  being 
indej)endent  of  colonial  laws,  not  only  did  not  see  tit 

♦'Gray  saYS  tl>o  originator:*  ul  the  printing  a.  sociation  wore  tlio  sartu'  tliat 
started  the  Multnomah  circulating  lil)rary,  the  \\\Ai  iL.^.-.ociatian,  »n<l  provu- 
iotial  j4<)vrr;ini(  :it.  Tlio  i»ionctr-n if  I  SK?  Inund  ■  1  lii  •  liUrary,  jui  l  Oray  claims 
to  hav  e  ni  igiuaU  il  tho  Wolf  as.sociatiua,  wiulc  J.fcsoa  Lou  waa  tltu  tir^t  pruj<>ctor 
of  tho  i)iovisio:i:il  govcrnmejit.  Tho  tnith  ij,  that  AlK-niethy  was  laf>gely 
iutcrosti'd  i  i  t!ic  printing  a.v>oc!ui ion,  ;i  i.l  tli  it  i  i  ^]lirl•  <>f  iho  pri<t-«*;it  con- 
tainctl  iu  tUsJ  bth  article,  the  pn  .^d  w;ui  contrnlic<l  l)y  lui^iouarv  iuduoucc 
The  first  officers  of  the  e<».in)aiiy  were 

Nesiiiith,   vi.  -  prc'iii  h  at:  .To!i  i  1'.   Brooke,  Becretiry ;  OforLjo  Ahernrthy» 
treasurer;  .lohn  JI.  Couch,  John  E.  Long,  ami  l{<>l>«rt  Xewv  II,  «lirw;tor». 

**  Thia  wai  the  beginning  of  tlie  long  tight  made  by  the  people  of  Silttm  to 
■ecuro  the  oapitaL 
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to  forego  this  indulgence,  but  in  their  efforts  at  social 
intercourse  among  the  colonists,  introduced  it  with 
a  freedom  offensive  to  the  temperance  sentiment  so 
sedulously  cultivated  in  Oregon,  thereby  bringing 
reproach  upon  the  officers  of  the  fur  company  who 
supplied  tilt  in  with  liquors,  and  furnishing  their 
adversaries  a  justifiable  cause  of  complaint,  where  they 
Were  already  unly  too  eager  to  discover  evidences  of 
iiioral  turpitude.** 

Th<'  ahcrations  in  the  liquor  law  in  Decejuljcr  made 
it  an  nlli  u« to  <;ive  awav  aident  s])irits,  as  wi  ll  as  to 
sell  or  barU'i-;  tlic  line  beinir  tiitv  dollars  for  each 
violaliun  of  the  law.  It  made  it  the  duty  of  every 
person,  officer  or  private  citizen,  wlio  knew  of  the 
distillation  of  any  kind  of  spirituous  lirpiors.  to  seize 
the  dist'lling  apparatus  and  deliver  it  to  the  nearest 
county  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  should 
issue  a  warrant  causing  the  premises  of  the  distiller 
to  bt^  searched,  and  all  liquoi-s,  or  implements  for 
manuiacturing  them,  discovered  should  l>e  seized  and 
delivered  to  that  olHcer,  who  should  arrest  the  oliendcr 
and  [proceed  against  him  according  to  law;  the  punish- 
ment hcuvx  r  rfeituroof  the  property,  and  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  one  half  of  wliich  w::s  to  go  to 
the  informant  and  witnesses,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  officers  engaged  in  arresting  and  trying  the  crim- 
inal. No  more  tiian  half  a  pint  of  liquor  was  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  by  practising  physicians  for  medical 

*^  With  regard  to  this  matter  Miuto  say*:  Tho  olliccra  of  tho  MotleMe 
matlo  fretpciit  cxcuraioas  iuto  the  Willainettu  Volley,  aiul  di.l  not  alwavs 

ch«K>-o  tlie  itio-it  r  I  t  meau.s  «if  <  uUi vatiiig  freliiig*  la  favor  of  Unti-li  »ul)- 
jecta.  TUu  i»cent»i  unacted  at  the  resiliences  tliey  viaited  indicated  that  they 
dill  uot  rtiftard  the  laws  of  the  colony;  and  even  their  temporary  association 
witli  an  Aaic'i  ic;ui  \v;n  a  cau.-^e  <tf  HiiMpicion.  /,'  '/•/'/  M>.,  oO.  Holtorti 

a<luiits  that  tho  conipaay  iuruished  rum  for  the  MotUnle »  urcw,  aud  that 
brandy  was  placed  up  )u  the  table  while  her  officers  were  at  Vancouver,  in 
ad'litiou  to  the  Usual  m  iuc;  not  heciiUHC  temperance  w;us  not  tla'  i  mIl'  iit  Van- 
couver, hut  because  i)ougias  could  not  n'fti  e  Ui  furnisli  to  tlxj  ouiret  s  uud 
men  eent  there  to  prot-^ct  the  compiur,  any  supplies  tli  y  uu  ^ht  re<puro. 
Hi  i;^llff/ion-^,  MS.,  .'>;>.  But  the  colon were  not  dispiwt  d  to  m  i';'' allowam  cs 
for  the  position  iu  which  the  company  wa-s  placed.  an  evt  ience  ol  tlio 
efforts  ma<1e  by  the  Huibon's  Bay  Company  to  do  away  with  the  lue  of 
■pintuous  litpior.H,  not  only  in  Oregon  but  east  of  tho  JElocky  ^lountaaiia,  aeo 
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purposes.  Such  Avas  the  rigor  resorted  to  in  the 
oHbrt  to  [)romote  temperance,  and  prevent  British 
subjects  from  defying  ccdoaial  law. 

But  at  the  foilo\vin<y^  session  there  was  a  reaction, 
the  legislature  taking  advantage  of  its  power  under 
tlie  organic  law  to  i  ti^ulate  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  wine  and  distilled  spirituous  liquors.  t*i  pass  an 
act  which  allowed  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them 
under  certain  restrictions.    This  act,  like  the  previous 
one,  was  cliiefly  inspired  by  opposition  to  the  fur 
company;  it  being  lield  by  the  majority  that  so  long 
as  the  company  kept  liquors  in  store  at  Vancouver  to 
sell  or  to  give  away,  Americans  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  profits  of  the  traffic.^   Every  British 
subject  in  the  house  voted  against  the  new  law,  and 
Governor  Abernethy  vetoed  it  in  an  admirable  mes- 
sage, recommending  the  repeal  of  the  clauses  making 
it  an  offence  to  «j,ive  away  a  glass  of  liquor,  and  of 
that  also  which  allowed  the  fines  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  informant  and  the  officers  of  the  law,  hy 
which  they  became  interested  in  the  conviction  of  the 
person  charged;  and  advising  only  the  alteration  of 
Burnett's  law  of  1844,  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
organic  law,  if  it  was  in  any  way  adverse  to  it.  But 
the  Jei^^islature  passed  their  act  over  the  governors 
veto,  and  prohibition,  which  up  to  184G  was  the  law 
and  tlie  rule  in  colonial  Oregon,  has  never  been  ro- 
stori'd. 

Two  new  counties  were  created  and  organized:  one 
calU  d  Lewis  county  on  tlie  north  side  of  tlie  Cohun- 
l)ia,  i-oinprisiiii'  all  of  ()re<mn  Terit<jrv  noi  tli  of  that 
river,  and  west  of  the  Cowlitz  lliver,  up  to  the 
hititude  of  54°  40';  anuther  called  Polk  County, 
.south  of  Vamhill,  coniprisinij;'  all  tlie  territory  between 
the  Willamette  Kiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nnd 
extcudlnic  frojii  the  southern  boundary  of 
Coiijity,  wliicli  line  extended  due  \\t'st  <sf  (Jeorge 
Gay's  house,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  California. 
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Xuither  of  these  new  counties  was  allowed  a  sheriff 
of  its  own;  but  tlic  shuritK  of  Vancouver  was  coiu- 
])elled  to  do  duty  ior  Lewis,  and  the  sherlH'  of  Yani- 
liill  to  s(.'i  \  r  i*uik.  Judges  were  not  afipoiiittd,  l)ut  it 
was  left  for  the  people  choose  tlK  iii  at  the  annual 
eloetloa  of  1846.*^  The  l)ouiidarie.s  of  the  five  coinities 
previously  created  were  definitely  fixed  as  ioilows: 
Clatsop  eiabraced  the  territory  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  tlm 
Colund^ia  Kiver  at  Oak  Point  ^lountain,  thence  south 
to  the  line  dividiniij  Tualatin  Ironi  Yamhill,  thence 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thence  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  east  along  the  middle  of  tlie 
main  chamiely  to  the  place  of  l  )Oginning. 

The  southern  line  of  Tualatin  and  northern  line  of 
Yamhill  commenced  one  mile  north  of  Butteville, 
the  liutte,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  extended  due 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.**  Tualatin  County  em- 
braced all  the  territory  lying  north  of  this  line,  south 
of  the  Columbia,  east  of  Clatsop,  and  west  of  the 
Willamette  River;  and  Y  an  dull  all  that  bounded  by 
Tualatin  on  the  north,  the  Willamette  Kiver  on  the 
east,  Polk  County  on  the  south,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  west.  Clackamas  County  was  divided  from 
Chanipoeg  by  a  line  running  due  east  from  a  point  in 
the  Willamette  Kiver  one  mde  below  Butteville,  being 
an  extension  of  the  north  line  of  YamhilL  Both  of 
these  counties  stretched  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  Champoeg  covered  all  the  territory^  south  to  the 
California  boundarv,  in  order  that  everywhere  in  Ore- 
gou  the  benefits  of  the  provisional  government  might 
be  enjoyed. 

One  other  matter  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
society  was  settled  by  authorizuig  every  ordained 

*' f/nxrr'/i  Or.  Arrhity.i,  1">2. 

^'^TluM  line  was  (leliiiitely  fixed  by  the  legiRlatnre  of  1846,  beginning  oppo- 
(lit.-  itu-  iii.iiith  of  Puililiii^  Kiver,  muuin^  north-wcrit  to  tin-  sunnnit  of  tlio 
(liviiliiig  ri(ij{Ci*,  l>utwueu  the  Chehaliin  aiiil  Tualatin  ami  th«^  VainhUl  and 
Tualatin.  Tli«eounty  seat  was  also  tixe.l  at  or  near  the  CaUn  of  YanUtill  River 
where  the  town  of  i^iifayette  wa*  laid  oif  in  that  year. 
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minister  of  good  standing,  of  any  denomination,  the 
supreme  and  district  judges,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
to  solemnize  marriages. 

As  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government,  a 
revenue  was  to  be  raised  by  levying  an  ad  vaUninh 
tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  percent  for  territorial  pur- 
poses; the  county  taxes  to  be  regulated  by  the  county 
courts,  not  to  exceed  the  territorial  tax ;  the  levy  to 
be  made  upon  town  lots  and  improvements,  mills,  car- 
riages, clocks  and  watches,  horses  and  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs ;  upon  every  qualified  voter  under  the 
agi'  of  60  years,  a  poll-tax  of  50  cents;  upon  every 
merchants  license  where  the  capital  employed  was 
under  810,000,  $20;  over  610,000,  830  ;  over  815,000, 
$45  ;  over  $20,000, 800  ;  upon  each  auctioneer's  license, 
$10;  upon  each  pcflln's  hccnst',  $10;  upon  each  ferry 
lictiifeu,  nut  less  than  .^5  nor  more  than  S-T). 

TIhtc  should  be  [rAul  into  tlic  county  liuusurics,  as 
the  costs  of  the  courts,  a  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  each 
petition  of  a  public  nature  to  be  paid  by  the  peti- 
tioners; for  hearini^  and  deternnning  each  motion  of 
counsel,  one  dollar;  for  each  tiiial  judgment,  three 
(1<  )llars ;  fur  allowing  an  appeal,  one  dollar ;  and  the  fee 
allowed  masters  in  chancery,  where  like  services  were 
performed  by  tlio  court. 

Thus,  while  tarniing  lands  and  fjirin  products  were 
not  taxed,  the  j>eop!o  were,  nuXwithstfinding  their 
former  protests,  assessed  on  every  other  species  of 
property  and  on  their  business  capital,  which  taxes 
the  farmers  paid  principally  in  wlieat.  The  legisha- 
ture  of  1845,  in  framing  laws,  had  not,  after  all, 
greatly  improved  upon  the  committee  of  1S44,  being 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  other  govei-n- 
ments  in  even  a  greater  degree,  as  the  wants  of  the 
conun unity  increased. 

Although  tlu'  laws  were  still  imperfect  even  for 
present  uses,  they  covered,  by  enactment  and  adop- 
tion,  nearly  the  whole  ground  embraced  by  the  legis- 
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lation  of  the  territories  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  1 9  th  of  December  the  house  adjourned.  Its 
last  act  was  to  pass  a  resolritlon,  "that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  contemplated  in  tlie  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment  was  the  promotion  of  peace  and  happiness  among 
ourselves,  ana  the  friendly  relations  which  have,  and 
ever  ought  to  exist  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain;  and  any  measure  of  this 
house  calculated  to  defeat  the  same  la  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  true  intention  for  which  it  was  formed 
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OPKNmo  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  0RE:>0N  ROUTE— IMmORATION 

OF  1846. 

BOAD-IIAKINO  AS  A  WaR  MlASlTRB— A  FaM  RbQITIRSD— A  COMFAHY  Or- 

OANiZBD— Tiixr  Proceed  to  Rooub  River— Whence  Tuby  Contdsub 
Eastwaup  and  Crow  the  CAstwin-  Raxob  ijno  the  Hi'xboldt  Val* 

LEY — TiiEY  PtMx-Krr»Ti>  F>>i:i  II  Ai  L — Hastinoh  and  his  rrT-oKF— Immi- 
gration oi   IMu — Ai'i'L^xiAiKs  i'rx-oFV — J.  Q.  Tiiokm<>\,  r.is  B<»*»k 

AND  IILS  V1NDICTIVENES.S — SUFTEIilXfiS  OK  THEEmIURAXTS  liY  TUi;  NeW 

Route— CoMMBSfTH  or  the  SErtuuw  on  the  SorruERy  Route— Bio- 

ORAFHICIAL  NonCES. 

The  disasters  attending  the  immigrations  of  1843, 
1844»  and  1845  stimulated  exploration,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  United  States  government  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  need  of  a  better  route  to  Oregon,  as 
the  attempts  for  the  third  time  of  one  of  its  oiHcers 
attest,  even  if  he  was  always  floating  away  toward 
California.  There  were  other  reasons,  besides  the 
sufferings  of  the  immigrants,  which  influenced  both 
the  government  and  the  colonists  to  desire  a  route 
into  the  Willamette  Valley  which  led  away  from  the 
chain  of  the  fur  company's  posts.  As  the  British 
officers  Park  and  Peel  had  been  anxious  to  know 
wlu'tlicr  troops  could  bo  brouglit  from  Canada  over- 
land to  Furt  Vancouver,  so  tliouglittrJ  im  11  among 
the  colonists  were  clL  -irou.s  to  make  sure,  ia  tlu^  event 
of  tlieir  being  needed,  that  troops  IVom  the  United 
States  could  be  brought  without  interruption  into 
Oregon,'  knowing  that  in  case  of  war  nothing  would 
bo  easier  than  for  u  suiall  ioreu  oi'  the  enemy  to  pre- 

•  'Olio  of  til  •  Toi.Miiuitcrs,'  in  Or.  Sfx-riat-nr,  April  15,  lf>47;  Lindaey  Ap- 
plegAte,  UkForUoHd  IIW  dViore,  Jtuue  1877;  TutluUd  Hut,  CaL,  lti2. 
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vout  tlio  pa.<saL;e  of  the  Columbia  from  the  Dalles  to 
and  bevoiid  the  C^ascades. 

It  was  still  doubtful  whrtlu  r  the  road  tliat  Barlow 
had  undertixken  to  opvu  would  prove  practirable ;  in 
any  case  it  must  be  (htiieult,  from  the  nature  of  the 
mountains  near  the  Columbia.  The  passes  looked  for 
at  the  liead  waters  of  the  Santiam  and  Willamette 
rivers  had  not  yet  been  found,  and  there  was  the 
prospect  that  if  war  should  be  declared  neitlier  immi- 
grants nor  troops  could  force  their  way  to  the  settle- 
ments. 


In  oidi  r  to  settle  the  question  of  a  pass  to  tlie 
south  throUL^di  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  coh mists 
ofl'L'rL'd  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  pa\  iii<_;'  the 
exjx'ii :  ('  of  an  expethtion,  and  the  cost  of  cpcninj^  a 
road  in  that  direction,  aii<l  earlv  in  ]\lav  184(5  a 
company  was  formed  in  J*olk  County  to  inuiei'take 
this  enterprise;  but  l)ein!^''  insuflici(;nt  in  numbers, 
after  travelling  seventy  miles  south  of  the  Calapooya 
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!RiiTijDfO,  which  fonns  the  sonthem  hoiiudary  of  tlie 
Willaiactte  Valluy,  and  being  deserted  hv  four  of 
their  number  on  the  horder  of  the  l)()^llle  Indian 
country,  which  left  tlicni  not  men  enough  to  istand 
guard,  tliey  retui'ned  for  I't^eid'orcenicnts. 

Thf  liead  (>f  the  first  company  had  heen  Levi  Scott, 
a  native  of  Illinois,  who  can)e  to  (  )rei;(>ii  in  ]S44  froiu 
near  Bnilin^ton,  Iowa,  a  man  of  charactei-  and  deter- 
mination. He  ap]ti  al((l  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Polk  County  settlers,  and  secured  the  coopemtiou  of 
Jesse  and  Lindsey  Applcgate,  who  had  privately  pro- 
moted the  expedition  from  the  first,  hut  who  now  left 
their  homes  and  families  with  the  fixed  resolve  never 
to  retrace  their  steps,  never  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
until  a  good  wagon-road  should  be  found,  if  sach 
existed,  as  they  did  not  doubt,  from  what  the^  knew 
of  Fremont's  expeditions,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
the  lost  emigrants  of  1845,  of  the  level  api>earanoe  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  their  route  in  the  lake- 
basin.-  The  company  as  finally  organized  consisted 
of  fifteen  men,  well  supplied  for  a  protracted  expedi- 
tion, who  set  out  from  Jja  Cr^le  settlement  June 
22d» 

•Nathaniel  Ford,  in  Or.  Speeiator,  July  9,  184$. 

'They  were  Levi  Scott,  Je«»e  Appk-gate,  Lin<l8cy  Applegate,  John  Scott, 
Moees  Harris,  Uenry  Bogun,  Joba  Owena,  John  Jones,  Robert  Smith, 
Samuel  Goodhne,  Branett  Otobonte,  Wiltiam  Sportsmati,  William  Pkrker, 

Betijaiiiiri  Burch,  and  David  (Joff,  From  rintcs  iiiid  rotninisceiiceti  l>y  I-iu<lsey 
Apple-gate,  in  PoriioHid  We^  Sftwre  from  Juno  to  September  1^77,  the  loUow* 
ing  l>iogra])hical  facts  are  taken: 

John  Scott  accompanied  his  fatlior,  Cbpt  Scott,  tO  Ongoa  in  184Si  He 
reside  I  at  Dallas  in  Polk  County. 

H>  itj  ttaia  F.  Bnrch  emignited  from  Hissotin,  his  native  state,  in  1845. 
He  has  long  occupied  positioMs  of  trust  in  (>r(  gciti,  and  re>idi-.-i  ;it  Salciii. 

David  Crotf  watt  aaizmui^raut  of  It^.  tie  aettlud  in  the  neujhl>orhoo4i  of 
the  Fords,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Kesmith.  He 
belonue  l  ti>  that  class  of  jiionecrs  ^\hoHO  patriotism  extended  beyond  a 
de-iiru  to  &ucure  a  grant  of  laud.  Uo  died  in  Polk  County  in  1875,  aged  80 
years. 

William  G.  Parker  wa.^  a  native  of  Missonri,  and  an  immigrant  of  1843. 
He  Iclt  OrcMou  for  California,  where  he  resided  many  years;  but  returned 
finally  to  Lsike  County,  Oregon,  and  long  resided  in  the  oonutiy  he  MBiafeed 
U>  «'\i'1ore  in  I84»).     He  wa.s  a  lirotfu-r  of  Mrs  Jesse  Ai'iilt  ^'ito. 

Kolxrt  Smith  was  born  in  Virguua,  and  came  to  t.>regon  in  1843.  He 
marrieil  a  daughter  of  Charles  Applegate,  and  was  bffother>in*law  of  8.  F. 
Cha*lwick. 

«Samuei  Goodhue  was  a  native  of  JN'ew  York,  and  an  immigrant  of  1844.  He 
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The  ex]>l<>ring  companjr  proceeded  south  by  the 
California  trail.  On  arriving  at  the  carion  of  the 
ITinpqua  River,  where  trappers  and  travellers  had 
ibnneriy  taken  to  those  high,  wooded  ridges,  where 
drought,  chaparral,  and  savages  had  so  vexed  the  soul 
(^f  F.  L.  Edwards,  and  tried  the  firmness  of  Ewing 
Young  in  1837,  finding  that  no  wagon-road  could  he 
made  over  them,  they  returned  to  explore  the  caSon, 
which  they  found  to  be  a  practicable  pass,  though 
rocky  and  filled  with  a  thick  growth  of  scrubby  trees 
and  underbrush  requiring  much  labor  to  cut  away. 
The  greatest  vigilance  being  used  in  guarding  against 
natives  in  the  Bo^e  Elver  Vallej;,  the  company  en- 
countered no  hostilities,  althoufi^h  they  discovered  the 
evidences  of  trouble  to  a  California  party  of  about 
eighty  persons  who  had  left  the  rendezvous  on  La 
Creole  two  weeks  before.  This  party  had  been  detained 
in  c;inip  in  the  lioguc  luver  Valley  by  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  liorses,  wliich  thev  had  endeavored  iu 

'  4.' 

vain  to  recover.*  Signal-fires  wt  re  seen  burning  on 
the  mountains  nightly,  but  finding  the  road-lnuiters 
watchful,  the  natives  finally  left  the  explorers,  and 
followed  the  Calitbrnia  company  to  ambush  them  in 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains. 

On  arrivinLC  in  the  Ho'_nTe  River  "Valley  the  course 
followed  was  alon<t  tli*'  river  to  a  branch  counint;  from 
the  south-east,  which  led  them  to  the  foot  nf  the 
Siskiyou  Ivange,  w]iere  the  CaUlbrnia  trail  crossed  it, 
from  which  they  turned  eastward  toward  the  Cascade 

roamed  a  daughter  of  Alburt  T.  I^vidBon  of  tiie  iuunigration  of  1845,  and 
rotfided  for  wveral  years  at  Salem,  but  finally  nmavwX  to  Ohia 

William  8pi)rt.siii;m  i  iuu!  finiii  MisHnuri  in  184r),  and  K-ft  On 'idi  in  1847* 

John  Oweas  Hi  as  a  uative  ot  Minsouri,  aucl  an  ixamigraut  of  1^43. 

Moms  Harrw,  the  'Black  Squire/  a  famous  scont  and  tranper,  oametotii* 
WilLiiru'ttc;  Valley  in  1844.  llo  was  well  ver^e«l  in  llic  Sli.«sli(.iie  tliah  ct,  aiid 
was  iu  thut  and  otltcr  wa^rs  of  much  service  to  the  exucUitiuii.  Harria  ivtumcd 
to  the  States  in  1847,  and  died  at  IiukpctKb  tice,  Mo. 

*  Ai>]iU  u':iU!  say>  the  |>arty  consist.'  I  of  Canadians,  half-lnvr  ls,  anil  Colum- 
bia liivcr  uativos,  with  a  fuw  Ainericaiis.  The««  natives  wuro  urobably  some 
of  the  Walla  Wallas,  who  were  going  down  to  ebum  the  inaemnitv  which 
WhiU-  liad  promi.-'ed  them  for  the  Io-im  a  sii.st-;uned  in  their  cattlo  cxpvAitiori  of 
1644,  and  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  join.  Fremont's  battalion  against  tho 
GaliforntMM. 

Bm.OK.,yoL.L  » 
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MouTitaiiis  tlirou!;^!  a  rc<j;-ion  hitherto  unexplored,  and 
iVoiu  a  point  now  ascertained  to  be  only  six  ni^lcs 
north  of  the  42d  parallel,  or  southern  boun<lprv  of 
Ore<4on.  A  few  miJes  brought  them  to  slopes  ot  grad- 
ual ascent,  where  wa<^ons  could  ]>as's  without  irreat 
difficulty,  to  a  fine  stream  of  water,  Keene  Crei»k, 
which  they  followed  to  a  small  valley,  later  known 
as  Round  Prairie.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  rocky  ridge, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  wagons  to  pass,  and 
three  days  were  conpninr  d  in  searching  for  a  route 
over  or  through  it.  On  the  third  day,  Long  Prairie 
was  discovered,  and  near  it  the  desired  pass,  from 
which  they  followed  a  ridge  trending  northward  to 
the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Hange,  which  they  reached 
on  the  4th  of  July ;  coming  soon  after  to  tlie  Klamath 
River,  and  travelling  through  a  magnificent  forest  of 
yellow  pine  for  six  miles  farther,  where  they  had  a 
first  view  of  the  Klamath  Yailey. 

**  It  was  an  exciting  moment,'  says  Lindsey  Apple- 
gate,  "after  the  many  days  spent  in  dense  forests  and 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  party  broke  forth 
in  cheer  after  cheer.  An  Indian,  who  had  not  been 
observed  until  the  shouting  began,  started  away  from 
the  river-bank  near  us,  and  ran  to  the  hills,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  An  antelope  could  scarcely  have 
outstripped  him,  for  we  continued  shouting  as  he  ran, 
and  his  speed  seemed  to  increase  until  he  was  lost 
from  our  view,  moving  among  the  pines." 

Following  up  the  river  about  six  miles  to  where  it 
leaves  the  lower  Klamath  Lake,  a  ford  was  discovered, 
which,  though  the  water  was  deep,  was  passed  in 
snfetv,  and  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  followed  down 
for  two  miles.  l  >y  lliis  time  coluimis  of  smoke  were 
seen  rising  in  (liit  rtions,  the  natives  who  had  dis- 
covered  the  party  U;k  gra[)hing  to  others  the  presence 
of  strangers.  Keeping  down  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
they  encamped  on  Hot  Cretjk,  at  tlie  identir*:il  spot 
where  Freiuont's  party  had  beeu  a  couple  of  mouths 
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previous,  and  where  the  Hot  Creek  Modocs  murdered 
hia  three  faithful  Delawares. 

The  explorers  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
white  men  had  been  there,  by  fragments  of  news- 
papers lying  about;  doubtless  those. that  Gillespie 
brnught  from  the  States  with  hhn,  on  his  mission  to 
Fi  eiiiont,  who  turned  back  just  before  the  real  patli- 
finders  struck  his  trail.  Observing  that  the  turf  had 
been  removed  as  well  as  the  willows,  and  the  ground 
trampled  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  remarking 
also  that  there  were  many  places  wliere  horses  could 
get  to  the  water  without  this  trouble,  the  company 
were  convinced  that  some  persons  had  been  buried 
there,  and  this  method  adopted  of  concealing  their 
bodies  from  the  savages^  the  marks  of  digging  being 
obliterated  by  driving  the  animals  of  the  party  many 
times  over  the  spot.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  excitement  evident  among  the  Modocs,  who  nat- 
urally judged  that  these  white  men  had  come  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  the  three  members  of  Frd- 
nionts  party  wlium  they  were  conscious  of  having 
killed,*  and  which  were  the  first  of  a  long  li^st  of 
ruurders  committed  by  thib  tribe,  extending  from  184G 
to  1873. 

With  every  precaution  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
attack,  thev  j»ursued  their  way  i>,iung  the  shore,  and 
paasing  around  llie  suutliern  end  of  iha  lower  Kla- 
math Lal:«\  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  oppo-  ^ 
site  the  camp  on  Hot  Creek,  with  the  lake  to  the 
west,  and  a  high  rocky  ridge  to  the  east  of  them. 
This  ridge  they  ascended  next  morning,  and  discov- 
ered at  its  eastern  base  the  since  famous  Tule  or 
Modoc  Lake,  and  apparently  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
east  of  that  a  timbered  butte,  near  which  appeared  to 
be  a  pass  through  the  rocky  range  encircling  the  basin 
of  the  lakes.  The  mute  seemed  to  lie  around  the 
north  end  of  Tule  Lake.  In  attempting  to  descend 
the  ridge,  however,  they  found  themselves  entangled 

^MartiH*9  Aor.,  MS.,  19-21;  S/uula  Courier,  July  7,  1876. 
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aiiionir  sliort  lava  ridfjes,  anrl  vawnincr  croviers  r.nd 
caves  ill  llic  locks,  which  cuiapunc'ci  a  retreat  to 
smoother  ^rouncL  Some  difficulty  was  exj)erienced 
in  conducting  a  retreat,  as  tlic  party  had  become  soj>- 
aratod  and  hidden  from  each,  other  by  the  numerous 
jutting  rocks. 

When  ally  with  the  exception  of  Scott,  were  reas- 
sembled, a  northern  course  was  taken  toward  the 
meadow  country  which  was  observed  from  the  bluff, 
surrounding  Modoc  Lake  on  that  side.  The  lake 
being  in  full  view,  great  numbers  of  canoes  wore  s^  ou 
putting  off  from  the  shelter  of  the  bluff  and  tales, 
and  making  for  what  seemed  to  be  an  island  several 
miles  distant;  this  was  in  reality  a  rocky  promontory, 
now  known  as  Scorpion  Point,  projecthig  into  tlic 
lake  from  the  south-east  side.  The  wild  men  were 
apparently  alarmed  at  seeing  Scott  riding  along  the 
mai^in  of  the  lake,  and  beheving  that  the  whole  com- 
pany that  they  had  seen  in  the  lava-beds  were  dose 
at  hand,  were  fleeing  from  a  single  horseman.  Still 
under  the  impression  that  the  explorers  were  vengeful 
foeman,  they  remained  out  of  their  reach,  and  gave 
them  no  trouble. 

On  coming  to  Lost  Biver  where  it  enters  Modoc 
Lake,  and  where  the  water  is  deep,  a  native  was  dis- 
covered crouching  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  who 
on  being  made  to  understand  by  ^signs  that  the  party 
wished  to  cross,  was  induced  to  point  out  an  excellent 
fording-place,  where  a  ledge  of  stone  runs  quite  across 
the  stream.**  He  was  compensated  bv  some  trifling 
presents;  his  new  friends  shook  hands  with  him  at 
parting,  and  he  returned,  apparently  pleased,  to  join 
ins  tribe,  while  thev  kej)t  on  eastward,  finding  a  good 
s])ring  of  water  at  t];e  foot  of  a  ridge  to  the  north, 
wiiuix;  they  enraiiipcd. 

Still  Jiiakiiig  fortlieir  former  landmark,  they  passed 

*  A  ffra'  lu  il  rise  in  tin;  waters  of  Modoc  I^ake  has  f  ivci  flrAvtd  tlie  mculows 
where  tne  c>.['l<>riug  j)ai  ty  giuzcd  their  horses,  aiid  luickud  up  the  water  iu 
Lottt  River,  so  uamed  from  siuking  in  the  gnmii<l  in  idaces,  until  tho  ford,  or 
Stone  Bddgo  m  it  wag  called  by  the  eariy  immigranta,  ba*  beoonw  impxiiable* 
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eastward  over  the  rocky  juniper  ridge,  between  Lan- 
gell  VaJlt  y  and  Clear  Lake,  tliea  to  Goose  Lake,  round 
the  southern  end  of  which  they  continued,  encamping 
the  8th  on  a  small  stream  coming  in  from  the  south- 
east, and  where  game  was  found  in  abundance. 

Ascending  a  spur  of  the  mountains  bordering  Groose 
Lake  Valley,  a  view  was  obtained  of  another  l^utiful 
valley,  with  trees  and  streams,  be  yond  which  was  a 
mountain  ridge  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Califomia 
sieiraa  This  was  Surprise  Valley,  into  which  a  good 
pass  was  found,  with  grass  and  water  plenty,  in  the 

The  party  had  now  come  to  the  dividing  ridge 
between  tlie  waters  of  tho  lakt'-l>asin  of  the  Pacitic 
coast  and  lAnt  ot'.ier  grout  haam  wliicli  contains  the 
Jlumboklt  lUvcr  and  tlic  Qfreat  inland  sea  of  Salt 
.  Lake.  Their  horses  had  worn  out  their  shoes  on  the 
rocks  of  Klamatii  land:  the  Siindv  desert  that  lav 
liL'foiv  th  in  beyond  the  borders  of  Surprise  Valley 
seenied  to  stretcli  intorininabl}',  with  no  indication  of 
water  or  gra>s  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  unbroken 
except  by  rocky  ridi^'-us;  and  tl;o  [(rosjicrt  for  tlie 
future  looked  gloomy.  l>ut  prrssiag  on  to  tho  closo 
of  the  diiy  over  sand,  gravel,  and  rock,  at  evening  a 
little  spring  was  most  unoxpoctedly  found.  Proceed- 
ing in  an  eastward  course  over  a  sage  plain,  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  the  weary  trav- 
ellers found  themselves  confronted  by  a  sheer  wall  of 
solid  granite,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  or  thirty 
to  several  hundred  feet,  and  entirely  impassable.  Sep- 
arating into  two  divisions,  the  country  was  explored 
to  the  north  and  south,  where  was  found  a  gap  vary- 
ing from  two  hundred  feet  to  the  width  of  little  more 
than  a  single  wagon.  It  was  about  twenty  miles  in 
length.  A  stream  ran  through  it  in  places  under 
overhanging  clifGs.    After  examining  this  strange 

'The  small  strc'tm  spoken  ofa^i  cotnintr  into  Goose  T*j.ki,  ami  the  \ni»s  into 
Snrprue  Valky,  haVtt  taken  tlie  name  of  Lmmmed,  from  W  ur  I^Ls.sen,  M  liotwo 

vt'fir^  aftpr  fli--  liiscnvfry  l-y  tin,  (^t^ '.'nTi  coTTipTTiy,  \vd  a  ji.irty  <>t  C'alifoniUb 
unuugruuta  tiiruu|jii  it  uu  to  tku  huIci  a  ui  thu  i'll  aud  Sucramcuto  rivers. 
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defile  for  some  distance,  it  was  determined  to  follow  it 
on  tlio  11th;  and  on  arriving  at  the  eastern  end,  it  was 
found  to  terminate  in  a  lake-basin  containing  little 
water  but  much  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  Mud 
Springs  was  given.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  basin 
was  another  rid^e  extending  parallel  to  the  Granite 
Mountains,  which  appeared  to  terminate  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  gorge.  TraveUing  toward 
the  end  of  this  ridge  along  its  base,  grass  and  water 
were  found,  but  not  in  abundance ;  and  at  the  extrem- 
ity, hut  springs,  with  immense  piles  of  volcanic  rock 
aAd  scori»  of  a  dark  color,  from  which  the  place  le- 
ceived  the  name  of  Black  Rock.  At  this  point  the 
company  divided,  half  going  east  and  the  rest  south. 

Finding  nothing  encouraging  in  the  outlook  east- 
ward fi*om  the  Rabbit-hole  Mountains,  this  party  also 
turned  southward  along  their  base,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation found  a  lariife  spring,  but  too  strongly  alkaline 
to  ])c  used  except  in  making  coffee.  From  this  spring 
looking  cast,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  vast  plain 
glittering  with  an  alkaline  efflorescence,  which  greatly 
nixijravated  the  heat  of  a  J  ul  v  sun.  In  tnivellin^  over 
it  the  party  suffered  nut  oiily  from  heat  and  thirst, 
but  from  those  atniosplieric  illusions  so  tormenting  to 
t!ii)se  who  traverse  deserts.  All  that  day  and  night, 
and  until  lour  o'clock  in  the  al'tcrnoon  of  the  following 
day,  they  were  without  water,  and  one  of  the  men  had 
succumbed,  and  was  left  lyiti^  in  the  shadow  of  some 
rocks,  while  his  companions  in  sulioriiii^  directed  their 
course  toward  a  small  green  spot  si  \  <  ral  miles  distant. 
"While  on  this  errand  tlicy  fell  in  with  the  southern 
division,  which  had  also  Ix  on  without  watci'  al>out  as 
lono-  and  was  travt'lliuf  toward  tiio  hit  of  ijrcen  in 
the  distance.  That  night  all  encampod  together  agam, 
the  sick  man  havinj;  been  bron<ifht  to  cam]).  But  so 
w^arm,  alkaline,  and  disagreeable  was  the  little  water 
found,  that  few  of  the  company  could  retain  it.  Tlie 
horses  drank  it  eairerlv,  and  this  small  relief,  with  a 
night  of  rest,  sufficed  to  raise  the  sinking  courage  ut 
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these  determined  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
they  prooeeded  southward  over  a  level  plain,  passing 
burnin.G^  peat-beds»  and  coming  at  noon  to  tlie  Hum- 
boldt Kiver,  near  the  present  site  of  Humboldt  City. 

Although  rejoiced  to  reach  this  river,  which  had 
been  from  the  first  an  objective  point,  the  explorers 
found  the  route  from  here  too  southerly  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  bogan  a  course  up  the  valley  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  looking  R>r  a  pass  more  directly 
westward  from  a  point  east  of  Black  Rock.  The 
march  continued  for  two  and  a  lialf  days,  until  they 
came  to  a  dry  branch  of  the  HuTnl»oldt  coniin</  in  from 
tlic  riortli,  wliL'i'o  there  was  au  extensive  meadow, 
and  wlierc  they  (  neanijKd  with  tlie  intention  of  e:;- 
plorintr  back  toward  what  .scciiicd  to  be  a  <;ap  tlii'oUi^di 
the  ridge  round  which  they  had  travelled  to  the 
south. 

At  a  dist<inee  of  fifteen  miles  up  the  dry  creek  they 
came  to  a  tine  spring;  and  fifteen  miles  west,  up  a 
grndunl  rise,  to  a  table-land  coven  d  with  good  grass, 
from  w  liicli  I>laek  i\uek  ^\■;^  >  i>laii;lv  visible.  Satis- 
fi(Hl  tliat  they  had  now  discuM  i  ed  a  direct  route  from 
the  iiuuiboldt  westward  to  Blaek  Point,  with  gra^  s 
and  water,  and  making  assurance  dmibly  sure  by  re- 
diw*(>verin<4  liabbit-hole  Sprin'rs,  after  remain ingf  in  the 
Hund>oldt  ^Meaduw  te  recruit  t-ieir  horses  three  days, 
they  turned  their  faces  once  more  toward  the  east, 
kuowini;  tliat  the  source  of  the  lluniboldt  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  destined  point,  nnd  t'lat  there 
could  be  no  lack  of  water  or  grass  iur  the  remainder 
of  the  way. 

On  the  2^  til  of  July  the  march  was  resumed.  The 
intention  of  tlie  explorers  was  to  select  their  route 
directly  to  Bear  lUver,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  mui]\  of 
Fort  Hell,  v/iicre,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  England, 
the  American  traveller  would  not  wish  to  go.  But 
provisions  running  sliort,  only  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  Bear  River,  while  Jesse  Apple- 
gate,  Harris,  Goff.  Owens,  and  Bogus  turned  oif  from 
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Thousand  Sprin;;!^s  Valley  to  Fort  Hall  for  supplies,' 
and,  if  possible,  to  intluce  a  portion  of  the  immigra- 
tion, which  would  probably  be  m  that  vicinity,  to  travel 
tlie  new  louto  and  open  the  road.  Before  arriving 
at  Fort  Hall,  Henry  Bogus,  learning  that  a  son  of 
Mr  Grant  of  the  fort  had  started  for  St  Louis,  and 
wishing  to  return  there,  left  the  party,  and  took  a 
cut-off,  in  tlie  hope  of  overtaking  the  St  Louis  Com*  - 
pa  \ ,  but  was  never  again  heard  from.* 

The  imuiigration  of  1846  was  not  so  large  as  that 
.of  the  previous  year,  and  many  were  destined  for  Cali- 
fornia, whither  efforts  were  made  to  direct  the  waver- 
jj^g  10    pi-Qin  evidence  I  can  gatlier,  about 

twenty-five  hundred  persons  left  the  Missouri  frontier 
this  year  for  the  Pacific  coast    Of  these,  firom  fifix^ea 

*  Ih->i'tiit'x  Wh  H  J  SHIP  ill  CnVforma,  196-7. 

'Lui<i»u^-  Appleuale  of  tiio  Bear  Kiver  ixtrty,  who  kept  a  journal,  ixbtca 
tluit  in  travelling  slowly  up  the  mimotonoiui  Humboldt  Valley,  where  gaune 

■wai*  t<carcf,  ami  the  nativt-s  seemed  to  live  on  crickets  aad  gra8.^hnp|»ers,  Sjott 
aud  he  tiiriK  il  a^iide  oni;  day  to  j)ur)>ue  a  baud  of  anteloitj,  and  camu  to  wai;ou- 
tracks  li!adi:i^  away  from  Uie  nver  toward  a  rooky  gnlch  two  or  three  icllea 
distant.  1'lu  ro  H<.'(;;me<l  to  have  l^'tii  several  wagons,  and  the  priatsf  of  lare 
feet  \\  t  rc  uuiaerous  b«'»ide  the  tmek.  In  tlio  gtilcli  were  found  tlie  a»be« 
and  irons  of  the  wagoan  which  h  i  I  1>  en  liunicd.  No  hamaa  reniaias  were 
seen.  Xlie  emi.'Taiita  h  .-i  |  (i^  tl  ! ,  lit  eu  murdered.  T':  y  were  one  of  the 
Biiiall  parties  which  from  to  ib4t>  Bought  tocntr>r  Caliioruia  by  the  Hum* 
boMt  route. 

1  li  :id  that  this  effort  was  understood  and  rcsidted  l>y  the  people  of  Orej^on. 
The  ITfJi  of  Jv,:ie  a  i>;;Mic  nu"t!ting  ■wjis  held  at  Oregon  City,  to  provi  le  for 
»c:idi:ig  an  ex^tr.;-.^  Ut  .So<li  SpriagJi  to  UM-et  the  etui /ration,  'to  prevent  their 
bein;4  d*-'  a  id  L  I  ;i  '.i.r  If.  tlir  nii  ;>  i>roseiitaLio:i!<  of  L.  >V.  Ha*tin^, 

wlio  i:i  now  on  Via  way  iju..i  L  aiuorma.  ior  that  ohjoct. '  The  conriiittee  sel.H  ted 
to  coinpoae  tlie  express  w;is  W.  Fink  v.  J,  8.  Riaeareon,  and  W.  U.  j  T.udt, 
The  etiin::iittee  took  tl>e  ili  positions  of 'iVuniau  Botmey,  .larius  IJoaney,  Ab:ier 
Fra/A  T,  Jdhii  (  hamberlain,  llobcrt  C".  Ki'ye.s,  a:iil  All.  n  Samlors,  reeeiitl^ 
from  t';ili,«ir:ii;i,  c<ineemiiig  t!ie  intv-ntioa  of  Hastings,  an  I  the  general  cdull* 
tiou  of  affairs  in  C  i]  'nr;:ii.  T!:i  ji:  t  t!:L.'e  airiant.i  »'.>  ;  o,c  1  that  by  the  rep- 
rc.-ienUitioJis  of  Mr  t  .liml  at  1  L  ilali  tliu  year  prv;v:(r;s,  tl icy  were  indueed 
to  go  to  (  "  d  .foniia,  bat  onarrix  ing  in  the  Sacra;neuto  Valley  found  the  whole 
counlry  bin  ned  by  the  sun,  luid  no  fi>o<l  either  for  man  or  i)east.  Flour  was 
iJIO  oi  !'J  y^  v  cut.,  and  vegi  Uddes  tlu  re  wei-c  none,  l  ive  to  ei^^ht  bushels  of 
wheal  was  an  av.ra^e  croj*.  No  rain  fell  from  March  to  January;  there  was 
no  timbur  except  ou  the  mouutaiiis.  Society  did  not  exuit,  an  I  it  wa.^  diiticult 
for  a  man  to  keep  hb  own.  The  Catholic  mia^ions  M'cre  dc;,troyed;  no  land 
conld  be  ohUii  ied  without  pureh;i:>e,  and  titles  w»  re  not  good;  dutit  s  were  so 
high  that  no  bliippint^  came  in,  and  doihiug  was  al;noit  iutpossible  to  obtain. 
And  aliove  all,  Mr  Ha-stingH  and  Captain  Sutterwere  intending  torcvolution- 
i/e  the  c-niintry  .*ts  h<ki!i  a.s  people  enougli  l»ad  cmne  to  ti^lit  the  Spanianis. 
{Similar  tk'pueitioua  were  made  by  the  other  three,  to  be  naed  in  uuuceeiving 
tV.e  ini:ni;rrant8  whom  HadtiugH  would  endeavor  to  BudeMlI  Or.  STfedator, 
Juu»  25,  184(L 
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to  seventeen  hundred  went  to  Oregon;  the  remainder 
to  Califomia.^^ 

As  usual  with  the  Diig rations,  there  was  a  lack  of 
adhesiveness,  and  large  companies  split  into  half  a 
dozen  smaller  ones,  and  there  were  many  quarrels 
arising  from  trifling  causes.  In  1846  these  feuds  were 
intensified  by  a  scarcity  of  grass,  tlie  season  being 
dry." 

"  Th6  anthoritiM  differ.  The  Spectator  of  Doc.  10,  184G,  gives  the  nnmlier 
of  ir.iiiiignuit«  for  the  year  at  1,000.  (Message  of  (ioveriior  Alx;ruethy. )  But 
at  that  time  several  hundred  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  //y(£e'«  Ulatetntul,  0, 
the  Oregon  immigmtioii  is  spoken  of  aa  'large.'  Saxton,  in  his  Or.  7Vr.,  says 
tlicit  at  8t  Jascph,  KlizJibetlitown,  Iowa  Point,  and  Council  Bluffs  were  col- 
Kctod  'JTl  wa;^ona^aud at  Independence  174  wagons;  and  estimates  the eini- 
gra:it.s  at  l>il.  The  boit  antnorit v  \a  prolyl  ily  Joel  Palmer,  who  says  that 
hij  p  irty  of  Ki  continued  to  meet  for  2i)0  miles  companies  of  from  G  to  40 
wagou^  aud  tliat  iu  all  he  passed  541  wagons,  avera^ng  5  p-.-rsons  to  each; 
anil  that  212  "wagons  were  ijound  for  Oilifomia.  JournnL,  l.>7;  MeOlavkeui** 
Jl.'if.  Doiuii-r  Pa.tii,  17.  I  find  corroborative  cvi.lence  in  NIIca  Ji*'!-,  Ixx.  21 1, 
272,  2N1,  341,  343,  410.  An  extract  from  the  Si  Louis  Rej^Hicau^  in  the  ifrj/- 
(.(  '  /-,  snys:  *The(}rcgonciriigrantshavegoneooinadva3ceoftheOsIifonnan3, 
to  tlieir  great  encam;>:iienton  the  Kansas  River,  about  100  miK'S  west  of  this. 
AVe  Itave  not  yet  received  a  census  of  their  company,  hut  will  in  a  few  du^  s.* 
A  letiirr  to  the  Ketjistfr,  from  some  one  in  Westott,  Mo.,  says  the  emigration 
inu.st  l>e  strung  along  the  road  for  300  miles;  40  wagoas  were  yet  to  Ktart,  on 
tiie  l>Sth  of  ^lay;  216  wagons  exclusive  of  tliese  had  left  the  Iowa  agency; 
each  of  these  3.")0  wagon.s  had  4  yokes  of  oxen,  which  added  to  the  loose 
stock  would  ma'a-  '2,00  )  iu  id  of  cattle  on  the  roa»l.  The  number  of  pennon  4 
he  edti:tiate»l  at  2,0OC),  800  of  them  being  *  able-bodied  men  of  resolute  ^iriu' 
This  same  writer  says:  *  On  yestenlay,  I  for  the  first  time  heard  the  nevrs 
from  Mexico.  It  »'.i.l  not  surprise  me  m  the  least,  but  I  wi  -h  an  express  c«niM 
bo  Hcnt  to  overtake  t!ie  emi„'rants,  after  congress  has  acted,  ana  authorize 
them  to  make  the  compiest  of  California.  They  could  and  would  do  it,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  our  government  will  declare  war;  all  th.-y  w.iut  is  a  chance. ' 
A  correspondent  of  the  iSt  LoHtB  JtejmN^fi i quot:- 1  in  the  Reji<te.r,  aays  the 
Ore;^ori  emigration  was  a  fine-looking  body  of^  people,  and  well  fitted  out  for 
their  «;xpe<;ition.  Some  wagons  w  i  n;  carpeted,  and  hatl  chairs  and  other  con- 
ven icnces  for  families.  One  old  man  of  more  than  70  years  was  going  to  aecom> 
j>a:iy  his  children  and  grandchildren;  and  this  family  all  tr^other  had  10 
w;i;:  a-.  Some  of  the  wag(»n-covers  bore  'Oreijon,  54"  40';  all  or  i> 
Jo^iah  Grega,  writing  to  the  7iV«/Mier,  thinks  the  emignvtion  numbera  2,000, 
but  that  theiar^cr  part  of  it  is  for  California.  I  learn  alio  that  the  Pawnees 
fired  upon  2  emigrants,  killing  one,  named  Etlward  Trinddo,  from  Iowa,  See 
nUo  J/ome  Mi'Oihiiurff,  xviii.  89;  and  ftaltfiuton's  OrowUi  qf  Toirns,  M.S.,  1-5. 

"In  volume  Ixxi.  140,  of  Nilcs  licj.t  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  bv 
one  of  the  California  e  nLi  iuts,  dated  July  23d  at  Fort  Brid„'er,  near  Black 
Fork  of  (ireen  River,  not  fjir  iroiii  B(  ar  Kiver  Mountains,  which  was  '  brought 
bv'  Capt.  Walker,  who  was  retunuai'  from  California  witii  Lieut.  FWnumt.* 
The  letter  runs  as  follows:  'At  Fort  Laramie  Colonel  RushcI,  and  many  other 
of  tJie  emigrants,  sold  off  their  wagons,  and  with  a  pack  containing  a  few 
articles,  pursued  their  journey  on  horseljack.    The  gnms  on  tlio  route  from 

Fort  Laramie  was  delicient,  and  the  animids  fajeil  Ki  dy  Tlic  partiaM  were 

in  the  South  pas4  of  tlic  Kockv.  Mountains  on  the  l.'Uh  of  July,  and  liad  then 
seen  no  Indians  after  leaving  iVrt  Lfiramie,  and  considereil  themselves  l>eyond 
tlieir  tlangcrous  vicinity,  and  ordv  a  few  of  the  emigrants  kept  a  night  guard. 
Fr«m  Fort  Laramie  they  had  pieasaut  weather,  with  cool  ui^ts  and  warm 
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Tlie  character  of  these  pilgrims  was  in  general 
good;  they  were  intelligent^  and  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. That  tliis  was  true,  many  well-written 
letters  that  appeared  in  the  public  prints  ^ivo  evi- 
dence, both  as  regards  their  authors  and  their  travel- 
ling companions.  I  find  in  a  book  by  a  writer  always 
successful  in  making  a  readable  narrative,  as  well  ns  in 
lecording  useful  information,  and  who  occasionally 
gives  proof  of  powers  of  observation  pvit  to  good  use, 
that  there  was  the  usual  substratum  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  element;  and  also,  that  though  the  companies 
scattered  along  the  road  for  two  hundred  miles  were 
all  well  fitted  out  at  the  start,  some  of  them,  through 
carelessness,  or  strife  amongst  themselves,  became 
much  distressed  before  the  conclusion  of  even  the 
first  half  of  their  journey.^ 

days,  ihongh  Tery  duRty  roads  until  they  reached  FotiBridger,  and  durin;;  the 
whole  route  they  had  not  seen  more  t!iaii  a  r!<i7.rii  hufFalo.  (  "i  l.  linssfl  and 
hk  jwirty,  hy  iuud  travelling,  rwichtU  Fort  BriUgor  2  or  o  tluya  ImUKs 
ibe  others;  hut  his  horisos  hud  tlu  ir  hacks  badly  Worn,  a;id  he  runminixl  3 
or  4  *hy^  to  rt  emit.  At  tliat  vL-.ce  tlioy  were  TUft  hy  Mr  ll;i«tia;,-3,  from 
CiiUlorsaa,  who  uiisio  out  U>  coiuuict  tlioia  in  by  the  nt'W  roiitc,  hy  Uiu  foot  oX 
Salt  Lake,  discovered  by  Caji'  .iu  Kr<^ino:it,  which  18  said  to  be  200  inilae 
nearer  than  the  ohl  one,  hy  I't»r  t  The  ilist  incc  t<i  ( "alifornia  Wiw  I 

to  be  twO  uiilcs,  through  a  liuc  Iju  juuij'  country ,  wi  Ji  pLuly  of  traaj  f.,r  the 
cattle.  Compaaios  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  wji^ous  are  continuafly  arriving*, 
and  Bcveral  have  alreatly  started  on,  with  H"sti.iL'»  at  their  li<  a.l,  who  would 
conduct  them  to  near  M  hero  the  new  road  joins  t!ie  ohl  route,  jui  l  there  I^vo 
them,  and  pnah  on  with  liis  party.  Kinucl  h:.*!  al.  o  started,  gui  led  ainaa 
who  came  through  with  Hastings.  il@  is  said  to  be  very  sick  of  the  journey, 
and  anxious  to  complete  it.  Instead  of  entering  California  as  the  comr.iiint'.cr 
of  a  half-military  caravan,  he  had  been  forsaken  by  his  moat  cherished  cam> 
panioDB,  antl  even  his  umk  r.strappcra  had  treated  him  wiLh  indignity.  ( Iray- 
son  had  nuarrelled  with  all  his  co:npani(m8,  and  every  one  wlio  could  nii^e  a 
liorsc  hail  left  hitn.  Bo^'gs  and  many  others  had  determined  to  go  to  G.-e^oa, 
and  were  exijcetctl  to  arrive  at  Fort  iiridger  in  a  day  or  two.  Curry  had  al  o 
Ikjcu  iM5r3«ade«l  to  go  to  Oregon,  and  from  tiience  ne  would  go  to  Cali.oriiia 
and  the  Satuhvieh  Islands. . .  i  lie  Oregon  route  may  bo  con.jiderahly  shortened 
by  avoiiling  Fort  Bridger  and  uaasiag  a  stretch  of  45  milus  wiUiout  water, 
Imt  moat  or  the  companies  go  that  way.  The  emigrants  were  heartily  tirccl 
of  tlieir  jcu.'-TK'V,  and  nine  tenths  of  them  wished  themselves  hack  iu  tlie  iS latcs. 
The  whole  voAiiKm^  has  been  broken  up  uito  suuods  by  dtsaatisiactioa  aiid 
bickerii)g«,  and  it  is  ])rt  tty  nmch  every  man  for  ItimseU.  The  accounts  they 
ha<l  nceived  of  Oregon  and  r  iJ^fomia,  by  the  parties  they  met  retui-nii.g  to 
the  ^States,  had  groatly  dishearteu<xi  them,  and  tliey  had  horrible  antiapa- 
tiotts  of  the  ftitnre,  in  the  country  whidi  they  believed  to  be,  when  they  set 
out,  Ji-s  iKuntitul  as  tlu-  I'lysian  fields.' 

^  '  Far  ott  oa  the  oUier  nule  of  the  Platte  was  a  greeu  meadow,  where  we 
could  see  the  white  tents  and  wagons  td  an  emigrant  camp;  and  just  ox>p»site 
to  tts  wo  cotdddtseera»groap  of  men  and  animals  at  the  water's  edgSb  Four 
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J.  Quiiin  Thornton  "  dealt  with  the  oponliv^  of  t!ie 
southern  route  to  the  Willamette  Yalley  in  a  pai-tic- 

or  5  horsemen  soon  entered  the  river,  and  iu  10  niinntcii  ha<l  wa<le<l  across 
aiul  clanilK-'red  up  the  hxwo  saiul-biuik.  They  were  ill-hKi!;ing  fellows,  thin 
and  swarthy,  with  care-worn,  anxiouD  faces,  and  lips  rigidly  cuiuprtwsed. 
They  ha^l  goo«l  cause  for  anxiety;  it  waa  3  days  kuilm  they  lirst  e:icaiiii]H:d 
here,  and  on  the  niyht  of  their  arrival  they  had  hwt  1C3  of  tlieir  Ix  st  c;iUlc, 
driven  off  hy  the  wolves,  through  the  neglect  of  the  nian  on  guard.  Thlj 
discouraging  and  alarming  adaniity  wa^  not  the  tir»t  that  had  overtakeu 
them.  Since  leaving  the  settlcmeiits  tliey  had  met  wiLh  nothing  but  niis- 
fortuno.  Some  of  their  party  hatl  died;  one  man  haxl  Ijeeii  kille<l  hy  t!io 
l•aw^lees;  and  altout  a  week  before,  they  ha«l  been  plumlcred  l»y  the  Dakotalu 
of  all  their  best  hrrson. ,  .The  enugrants  recrossed  the  river,  and  we  prep;ire<l 
to  follow.  First  the  heavy  ox-wagons  plunged  down  the  bank,  and  dnigged 
slowly  over  the  saml-lHjda;  bonietimea  the  noofs  of  the  oxen  M"ere  scarcely 
vetted  by  the  thin  sheet  of  water;  and  the  next  monient  t'.ie  river  wotdd  \hs 
Iwiiling  against  their  sides,  and  eddying  fiercely  around  the  wheeU.  Inch  by 
inch  tliey  recede<l  from  the  t»hore,  dwindling  every  moment  until  at  length  they 
geenml  to  Ite  floating  far  out  in  the  very  middle  of  the  river. .  .Ah  we  gaine<l 
the  other  l>ank,  a  rough  group  of  men  surniunded  us.  Tliey  were  not  rol>U8t 
iior  large  of  frame,  yet  they  na<l  an  aspect  of  hardy  endurance.  l  iinli.ig  at 
home  no  8co^>e  for  their  fiery  energies,  they  hail  lietaken  t!iemaelves  t*»  tho 
prairie;  an»l  m  the:n  seemed  to  be  revived,  with  redoubled  force,  that  lierco 
spirit  which  imi>elleil  their  ancestors,  scarce  more  lawless  than  the:;t.;elvej, 
from  tho  (ierman  forests,  to  inundate  Kuroiw,  and  break  to  pieces  tlic  Koman 
empire.  A  fortnight  aftorwanls  thin  unfortunate  i»arty  paiwe«l  Fort  Lanui.io 
■while  we  were  there.  Not  one  of  tiieir  mi.«ing  oxen  h;ul  been  ree«tverc«l, 
tluiugh  they  had  encam{>ed  a  week  in  search  of  them;  an«l  they  luul  been 
comp<.;lled  to  al>andou  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  provisions,  an<l  yo!;o 
cows  an<l  heifers  to  their  wagons  to  carry  thejii  forward  iip<in  their  journey, 
tiie  inojt  t«>ilsome  and  h.izardous  ]>art  of  Mhich  lay  still  Itefore  them.' 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that  on  the  Platte  one  may  sometimes  see  tlio 
shattered  wrecks  of  ancient  claw-footed  tables,  well  waxed  and  nibbed,  or 
massive  bureaus  of  car\'ed  oak.  Tliese,  many  of  them  no  doubt  t!)e  nlies  of 
aacestral  prosperity  in  the  colonial  time,  must  liave  encountered  stnm^o 
^•ici3.situde8.  in. ported,  jK-rhajw,  originally  from  Englaml;  then,  widi  t'.io 
declining  fortunes  of  their  owners,  borne  across  tho  Alleghanics  to  the  remoto 
■wilderness  of  Ohioor  Kentucky;  tlu-n  to  Illinois  or  Missouri;  a;id  now  at  hist 
fomlly  Btowe«l  away  in  the  fa:nily  wagon  for  t!ie  intenninablu  jtnirney  to 
Oregon.  But  tlio  stern  privations  of  the  way  are  little  anticiiKiteil.  Tho 
cherished  relic  is  soon  llung  to  scorch  and  crack  uiK>a  the  hot  prairie.  Pr.rk- 
man'g  C'tl.  and  Or.  Tnzil,  lUV-8. 

'*0/y /wi  and  Ciili/'onun  in  ISJ^S,  by  J.  Quinn  Tliomton,  etc.,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  illustrations  and  a  map,  New  York,  U>49.  Mr  Thoratfin's  boo!c 
"was  written  after  one  year's  resilience  in  Oregon,  his  siccount  of  its  ]K)litie:d 
hi-.torv  and  the  d..'scrii»tion  of  California  being  tlniwn  fn;m  the  wriun;;s  of 
1I:J1  J.  Kellcy,  ■whose  acquaintance  he  fonneiliu  1848.  To  this  is  a«l  led  a 
altetch  of  tho  earlv  setilcment  of  the  country  by  nujsionaries  and  othe.'^s;  a 
sketch  of  tlio  establLilunent  of  the  provi.sioual  government,  wi^!i  an  account 
of  his  late  jiarticiuation  in  its  affairs;  an  account  of  the  general  features,  gcol- 
o  'y,  mineralogy,  forests,  rivers,  farming  hinds,  ;ui<l  institutions  of  Oregon;  all 
of  which,  consi.lering  the  <lato  of  publication,  is  itseful  and  intere.sti.ig  and  i  i 
the  main  correctly  given,  establishing  tho  author's  ability  to  pnxliue  LtvTi.ry 
matter  of  rather  unu.iual  merit.  But  these  two  volumes  coul  1  well  have  b.-ea 
contaiucil  in  one  by  tho  omission  of  the  author's  narrative  of  t!ie  iuci.len..i  of 
t!;e  i  nndgration,  which  reveal  a  narrowness  of  judgment  ami  bitterne.is  of 
rp'rit  scl  lorn  asaoci  itod  with  tlu»se  mental  euJuwmeuts  of  which  Mr  Thorxi- 
ton  ^:vc3  cviJcnco  iu  hLi  writings. 
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ular  aiifl  dotniled  maimer,  which  makes  him  the  prin- 
cipal autiiority  upon  the  incidents  attend Ini]^  it.  It 
is  there  stated  that  Thornton  and  his  wife  left  Quincy, 
Illinois,  oh  the  18th  of  April,  and  went  to  Indepen- 
dence to  join  the  Oregrni  aad  California  emiirmnts. 
He  left  that  place  May  12th,  and  soon  overtook  tlie 
California  Company  under  W.  IT.  Russell.  The  train 
with  which  Thornton  tn  rolled  together  with  Rus- 
sell's made  a  caravan  of  72  waf.T<nis,  loO  men,  65 
women,  and  125  children.  The  ill-fated  Donner  party 
subsequently  joined  them,  and  all  travelled  together, 
or  not  la-r  apart,  to  Fort  Brid^er,  where  about  ? 
persons  were  persuaded  to  tiike  the  newly  dis<  <)M  red 
route  to  the  Humholdt  Valley  by  the  way  of  Weber 
Canon  and  Salt  Lake,  which  Hastings,  who  had  come 
to  Fort  Bridger  to  meet  the  immigrant,  reoommended 

J.  Qninn  Thornton  wrs  bom  August  ^  1810,  near  Point  Pleasant,  Mason 

C;niii'.;',  Wi-st  Virginia.  From  his  nuinuscri;.t  !  / ' it  appcarn  his 
a.icustons  arrived  ia  eastern  Vir^iiia  iu  10^  from  Kaglaud,  and  that  tim 
Thornton  fauiily  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  southern  and  western 

states.  In  liis  infancy  Tlioniton  reinov«'il  with  his  T)ari  nt=?  t  i  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  and  grew  vip  a  stuJioiuj  boy,  rca^liuu  all  the  books  that  ouue 
iu  his  way,  among  others  Kiilly'n  Memoir*,  from  which  he  drew  his  favorite 
tn.t  rl''  /  /'if  '  Achilles  Dc  Harley,*n  nl  in  later  years  aa  a  pigriituru  to 
txTt<;in  poljlic.il  articles  in  the  YoiL  Triliui/c.  Hia  mother  desired  him 
ti>  i.'Ahly  for  t!.e  ministry;  but  he  chose  law  aa  a  profession,  and  went  to 
K  i;  liiid  to  stuily,  renjainmg  neiirly  three  years  in  London,  liviii;,'  in  i  i  ^-r  . ment 
an  1  leaj'uiiii;  little  of  tlie  great  world  al>out  him.  At  the  end  of  tliat  tiino  he 
re  turned  to  \  ir^'inia,  and  studied  law  under  Joliu  Howe  Peyton,  of  Staunton 
in  that  state,  hein;:  n  hnittod  t"  t'c  bar  in  May  1803.  Thornton  says  that 
<i^ring  tlie  pi  rio<l  of  his  studies  he  liccamo  interested  iu  tryiug  to  <ii.*<c<i\  cr  tlio 
nature  of  ^gravitation;  losing  of  thelxdief  that  the  word 'attraction,' aAapplie<l 
to  ^ravitii'ion,  is  a  mi.snoiner,  and  tli at  the  fon  t  i-s  externrJ  to  nt'n  r  tli;m 
i:di(  rent  iu  matter;,  aud  claims  that  the  idcuLiiy  ot  that  ffirco  wa.-»  di^.  ovcred 
by  him  in  Angost  1833.  The  results  of  his  investigations  on  this  M.l  joct, 
iK'ing  eo;;iiiiittod  to  mann?cript,  were  twice  destroyed  liy  lire,  since  M'hieh 
no  further  etl'ort  Loa  been  ni.i.le  to  place  his  discovery  bi  fore  ilie  world.  After 
bo:  I','  admitted  to  the  bar,  Thornton  attended  law  lectures  at  the  University 
oi  \'ir;.;ini  i  i.  i.ler  Prof.  John  A.  ti.  Davis.  Ibtving  had  all  this  preparation, 
he  opened  a  law  olliee  in  Palmyra,  .Missouri,  lu  1S,'V),  and  iu  }HM  edited  a 
poIIlic:il  ]KiiK>r  ia  that  phice,  iu  the  interest  of  Martin  Van  Buren  tluring  tho 
presidenti  i!  cantpaig^i.  On  the  Stb  of  Feb.,  1S'>8,  he  married  Mr^  Nancy  M. 
I.ogiu;  of  ]l.iiuidial  in  tli^t  btate;  aud  iu  1841  removed  to  Quiac>,  Illinois. 
TI;e  Ore„'<>n  Question  being  popularly  discussed  by  all  ranks  of  society  about 
this  li  .'e,  K<1  him,  a«  it  did  thousands  of  others,  tf»  think  *>f  adding  his  iudi- 
vidual  Wright  Ut  tlie  Aiaviican  claim,  and  in  lH4l>  ho  resolved  to  emigrate.  I 
aiu  ind  I >tc»l  to  Mr  Thornton  f^r  i;i  i:iy  favors.  When  in  8alein,  in  187H,  lie 
Hot  oidy  ;::ive  me  a  valuable  dictation,  Imt  placcfl  inc  in  tKHtseasion  of  mau/ 
i.ujJuiUut  ducumcuta  collected  by  liim  duriu^-  iiu  cvcutful  lifa. 
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to  them"  witli  so  much  urgency.  The  remainder  of 
the  California  company  kept  to  the  old  route  turning 
ofi  west  of  Fort  Hall. 

When  Applegate's  party  were  at  that  post^  they 
met  and  conversed  with  many  persons  on  the  subject 
of  routes,  among  whom  was  a  conipany  led  by  William 
Kirquendall,  to  which  belonged  Thornton  and  Boggs, 
and  which  determined  to  take  the  southern  route, 
piloted  b}^  the  explorers.  Without  question  Apple- 
gate  represented,  as  he  believed,  that  the  southern 
route  was  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  along 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivera  The  ^rass,  except  on 
the  alkali  desert^  which  he  expected  m  returning  to 
avoid  for  the  most  partj'tvas  better  than  in  the  Snake 
country;  there  were  no  mountains  to  cross  before 
coming  to  the  Cascade  Kan^-o,  and  the  pass  through 
it  was  greatly  suporior  to  the  }»Iount  llood 
while  in  the  Klamath,  Rogue  River,  and  Um[i4ua 
vullo3'S  grass  and  water  were  of  the  greatest  cxcelh^nce 
and  abundance.  The  distance  he  judged  to  ])v  s]ioii,er 
tlian  by  the  old  route,  though  in  this  he  ^\as  mis- 
taken.   Influenced  by  the  misrepresentation  of  Has- 

^The  narration  of  the  nuBfortnnea  which  attended  the  emigrants  on  Has- 

tinc.V  cut-olf  «loe8  not  l>eloiig  to  thij*  division  of  tluH  lustory,  but  will  lie  fotiiul 
iu  nisi.  t\U.t  this  aeries;  aLM>  in  MeUltuthana  Hut.  Uut  Donnet  Farty^  au«l  m 
Thornton**  Or.  andCat.t  u.  95-246.  Thornton  became  well  acquainU-'tl  with 
Bo^^^s  of  MiHSioiii  i,  .111. I  8cvcT.ll  of  tlie  iiiojt  proiniuetit  persoaa  in  the  C'ali- 
fortua  eitugratioo,  iucludiug  the  Donner  party,  and  has  rucordod  nuuiy  tACta 
concerning  them.  Hastings  nndoubtedly  exaggerated  in  persuading  the  Don- 
ijLi  ( (inn)aiiy  to  trike  hia  route,  and  iu  trying  to  inthieuco  the  Orognn  iuimi- 
gniuU  to  go  to  Califoruia,  thereby  proiluoiug  iiie  effect  spoken  of  iu  the  letter 
already  quoted  from  A'iW  livjiMcr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oregon  com- 
mittco  seat  out  to  countenict  his  iuflueiice,  by  Khowing  tlio  dcpositiou.i  of  the 
laat  yeor'ii  emigrants  to  California,  added  to  tlie  feeling  of  uncertaiuty.  The 
travellors  knew  not  which  statement  to  believe,  and  chose  at  random  which 
route  to  taki!.  According  to  Ibustings,  the  800  iniL-s  liutween  Fort  Hull  and 
the  Pacttio  was  a  *  8Ucee«;*iou  of  high  mountains,  cUi&,  deep  caQom,  and  small 
valleys,'  with  a  scarcity  of  fuel  along  the  Snake  and  Colttmbia  rivers.  Mc- 
CilaAhan  in  tlic  Dontiff  P'trty,  22,  says  that  Bridg-  i  un.l  VazniKZ,  v.  lio 

had  cliarge  i>f  Fort  ]$ridger,  earnestly  advised  the  Califoruia  euiigration  to 
take  Baj«itingj'  cut-off,  Ixrcause  they  wanted  to  sell  supples  to  tfie  trains 
which  uxiiKrotliorvvi  je  refit  at  F<n-t  Hall,  llo  aLso  s;iys  that  H.i-stiji^'.s  w.vi  a 
fauioiu  huuter  and  trapper,  and  employed  to  pilot  the  emigration:  which 
departure  from  foets  clomls  the  creilfliility  of  the  previous  assertion.  Time 
onfirmed  tlie  merits  of  the  Jlxsting.s  cut-otf  as  a  rt>ad  to  California;  auil  it 
is  certain  that  to  ili;:«Meusious  among  themselves,  a:;d  uuwije  dcla;':i,  wuj  to\>e 
attnbatod  the  tragedy  of  Donner  Jjake. 
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tings  as  to  the  nortliern     ';te,  and  lioj)iiiL»;  to  escape 
its  eight  hundred  miles  of  mountains,  ravines,  and 
precipices  by  taking  the  southern  one,  a  caravan  <jf 
ninety  or  a  hundred  wagons,  including  Kirquendall's 
company,  left  Fort  Hall  on  the  9th  of  August,  ar- 
riving at  the  rendezvous  vS  ti  e  exploring  paity  at 
Thousand  Springs  on  t!io  I2t]\,  wliere  David  Gaff 
and  Levi  Scott  assumed  the  duty  of  guiding  them 
to  the  Wilhimette,  while  the  Applegates  and  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  company  pushed  forward  to  mark  out 
or  cut  out  the  road,  as  the  ease  might  demand,  accom- 
panied by  a  volunteer  party  of  young  men  from  the 
immigration.'* 

On  arriving  at  the  tributary  of  the  Huml^oldt,  they 
proceeded  up  the  stream  to  the  spring  before  discov- 
ered, which  they  called  Diamond,  but  which  is  now 
known  as  Antelope  spring,  and  which  they  enlarged 
^ig^^^-  Thence  they  took  a  north-west  course 
to  Rabbit-hole  Mountains,  where  they  enlarged  the 
Habbit-hole  spring.  They  found  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  Black  Bock  desert  of  alkali  and  mud  lakes  be- 
tween there  and  the  Gran'.te  Mountains,  the  same 
course  beia;r  followed  in  locatin-^^  the  road  west  of 
Black  caiion  that  was  pursued  on  the  first  explora- 
tion. The  real  labor  of  road-making  began  when  the 
company  reached  the  Cascade  Mountams,  and  was 
repeated  in  the  chain  to  the  north  of  the  Bogue 
River  Valley,  and  in  the  Umpqua  canon.  On  ar- 
riving in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
canon,  feeling  that  they  had  removed  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  travel  with  wagons,  and  being  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  hunting  to  ^u[)i)]y  themselves  witli 
provisions,  the  passage  tlirough  tlic  ( 'alapooya  ^loun- 
tains  was  left  to  be  opened  by  the  iiimiignuits  tliem- 
selvrs,  and  the  conijjaay  hastent^l  to  their  homes, 
Irum  wliicii  tliey  bad  beeu  absent  fifteen  wceL>, 

"^Tlic-»i>  were  Tlioiiiri  i  I'n-.v.  n*.  Alfred  Stewart,  Clurlou  Putnam,  who 
marric  !  a  il.niglitor  of  .^  ^><•  ,\in»l«'g.it<j,  liiirgcHS,  Shaw,  (. 'arnahftnt  attd  otltew. 
*WiUium  Kir^ucailaU  and  J.  M.  Wair  aUo  joiaed  the  iwl  company. 
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Before  the  Applegates  left  the  caravan  at  Thousand 
Springs  to  smooth  as  far  as  possiye  the  road  which 
the  w^ons  were  to  follow,  they  instructed  the  immi- 
grants to  bo  careful  in  passing  through  the  country 
occupied  1)^'  savages,  no  companies  of  less  than  twenty 
wagons  bemg  considered  safe;  that  diligence  should 
be  used  in  travelling,  and  that  in  making  the  long 
drives  over  the  desert  portions  of  the  road  certain 
precautions  should  be  observed.  With  these  explicit 
directions,  and  two  reliable  men  as  guides,  they  a[)pre- 
hended  no  difficulty  for  those  who  were  to  follow.^' 

The  first  companies  to  take  the  road  after  the  ex- 
plorers were  those  led  by  Harrison  Linvillc,  and  a  • 
yir  Vanderpool ;  and  although  upon  tlivm  lull  the 
severer  toil  of  brcakin^^  the  ti  at  k,  and  reopening  the 
rt>ad  over  the  Ca.seade  }t[ouiitalns  ina<lo  by  Apple- 
gate's  company,  which  a  fire  had  filled  in  places  with 
fallen  timber,  thev  arrived  in  the  Roi^ue  River  Y.illev 
on  the  9th  of  October while  the  rear  compairu  s, 
disregarding  the  instructions  of  the  guides,  loitered 
by  tin:  way,  snmc,  indeed,  from  circumstances  over 
which  tliey  liad  no  control/^  l)ut  many  from  dilatori- 
ness  and  a  desire  to  evaxle  sharing  in  the  labor  ut  road- 
making.  Tliese  detained  the  main  companies,  some 
of  whom  were  compelled  to  wait  for  them  at  the 
parting  of  the  California  and  Oregon  roads  on  the 
Humboldt,  because  Goff,  their  guide,  was  compelled 
to  do  so,  lest  they  should  mistake  the  turuing-ofi' 
point** 

''Or.  Sp^rfnlor,  A;  i  H  1",  Jj.  Applepatc'e  Klamath  Jjikc  Road,  in 

A^hh)ul  yv</'*/j/s,  vK't.  I..77  i<  1S7S;  Zal»rUkc,  iu  6,  <S.  <S«rtxyur-i/c//t'm/'* 

Iteprn  t,  ISiS,  104-';  '  ";7/r//o;/.s  'AnJ-aO. 

I».  <l<.tr,  it»  Or.  Si"rtnlor,  April  I'D,  1M7. 

*'Oii  tlio  I3tli  Au^fuat  a  young  inau  named  Robv  who  had  long  liugcrcil 
in  a  consumption  mIc  I.  On  the  2lHt  a  MrBonu  tlietl,  leaving  a  wife  auU 
three  cliildroa;  a  fow  others  Averc  ill. 

*'Tiiornton  sayH  tliut  Applc^  itc  iiilii  tuttl  i.lia,t  the  di.-ifcance  from  Fort  Hall 
to  the  WillanR-tte  Valley  hy  way  (»f  tho  I>;illf.s  ■was  fr<>:u  S;M)  to  8."h>  inil  '3; 
that  the  distance  hy  the  soutliLfii  route  was  'J.H>  niIl.  s  h-.'*.*;  that  tiie  \vliuK>  i.js- 
taiicc  was  Initter  suppliud  with  grasa  and  w^ter  than  ilie  old  rt»ad;  and  t!i;it  the 
road  was  generally  i»iiioc>th,  and  the  dry  drive  only  3()  niiIt3aloDg.  *If  the  tot  j 
ahwnfo  of  all  tm'.l:  in  cich  of  t!i'  *■  atfirmritiuii  =;  afforilaan\'  Tiu^nn-^  I>.  u  liiclr 
to  jud^c  of  tU-  i);incii»lcs  ol  the  tnaa  makiag  ihuia,  ho  uui^  uu^iCoitaLiagl^ 
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According  to  TiH»rnton's  journal,  the  scarcity 
grass,  water,  and  fuel  was  uo  greater  than  it  had  been 
from  the  South  Pass  t«  >  Fort  Hall,  nor  indeed  so  grciit ; 
and  the  travellers  by  this  route  were  relieved  of  Uie 
clouds  of  dust  which  accompanied  the  caravans  on  the 
Snake  Kiver  route.  But  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  travelled  that  route  he  could  not  then  bo  aware, 
and  was  intent  only  on  his  own  supreme  wretch ediieaft. 
Eveiy  ox  that  died  upon  the  way  w  as  spoken  of  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  explorers  of 
the  road,  though  oxen  had  died  before  reaching  Fort 
Bridger;  and  evenr  caravan  that  crossed  the  plaioa 
had  its  course  marked  out  by  the  whitening  bont^  uf 
cattle  that  liad  fallen  exhausted  by  the  T/ay.~* 

be  Bud  to  be  ftarthii  mendaehr.^  He  also  says  that  he  all  the  tune  heU  the 

o])ii)ion  that  Ajiplegate  was  attempting  to  (Iccfivt*  Jam  from  .n«itiv»*s  j-un  Ij 
.HvUibhy  au<l  tUut  ho  iutendtd  t^^  prutit  by  tltu  iimfoi-wuu(;j  of  tbo  uuii^nuiU. 
He  cxeoNCs  hinuelf  for  following  such  a  man  by  aaying  that  he  v«a  uiftueaeed 
liy  <!»iv.  Bo^g.s,  who  coiitidol  in  the  titatc'iueiit^  of  Appltgatv.    In  c«ni.-<i.l  niij; 
Thoriitou  «  i$u«U;uieut!i,  I  havu  tiik<;n  iitto  nccount^  tintf  the  uuprj^ctiuid  lumti 
of  the  man  a«  set  forth  inhia  autobiography,  where  ire  discover  thatvith 
ojiportimitii'H  HcMom  enjoyed  by  Aiiicriciii  young  men  fi>r  acquirin^i  a  j.p>f<-s- 
Hioii,  oitd  with  aduiittud  talout«  of  a  certaiu  khul,  ha  achieve       thou  ti»aa- 
aanJe  who  atudieil  the  law  in  the  office  of  b  conntry  attorney;  secontlly,  that  be 
wa.s  at  tht"  time  in  qin-stion  in  I'U'l  hr  It'r.  r  nd  tliinlly,  that  lie  w;w  iinasttl 
to  physicul  labor.    Aild  to  tlioiiu  that  hu  potsses^oil  an  irritable  tempter  mi 
au9|»tvious  cliAooaitioii,  and  we  have  the  man  who  could  pen  such  a  rooonl  a« 
that  roiif  i  tied  in  the  tirst  voluiin'  uf  liis  f)r.  owl  Col.    Iliibhison,  in  hh 
(iron  di      TomUt  MS.,  3,  moutiuua  that  Thorutou  had  a  quarrel  with  «  \»aa 
named  Irood,  who  fumifthed  him  a  part  of  hia  outfit,  and  that  on  the  Fh£tL> 
iJno  I  iiu  l  .'took  to  reclaim  hi;!  property,  but  the  Oregon  emi>,'rant«  tiiui'.nl 
a&  Tiiorutou  had  a  liiuiilv  hu  woa  uot  to  be  eutiruly  dispoiiboitiseil,  bat  took  Um 
wagon  out  of  the  California  train  and  cut  it  in  two  to  make  cart««  ilio 
dividing  tia'  oxen — in  winch  maniK  r  thi  v  iimrt'C'lrrt;  !iiit  Tliomton  givia a 
ditlereut  version,  aud  »ayti  that  hu  cou(^ucred  lu  the  quarrel  by  &u  exhtUuua 
of  spirit  and  tire-arms.  Or.  anti  CaLt  i.  123-5.    I  do  not  know  which  acomst 
ia  correct,  nor  is  it  of  any  con»ei|uenee.    At  Oruen  River,  Thornton  Im  it-ui  U» 
take  caru  ol  hi4  owu  tuaiii  for  the  lirst  time,  aud  uxperieuciim  much  duitcuUf 
from  not  knowing  how  to  yoke  or  drive  oxen,  only  succeeded  oy  the  assittanoe 
of  the  charitable  Mr  Kin^iicndall  and  others,  who  |>it  i  d  iiitinuilic.<. 
From  infonnatiou  obtaiuod  irom  his  own  journal,  it  is  evident  that  he  loittircd 
by  the  way;  and  from  comparing  bis  estunates  of  dtstanoea  with  others,  that 
he  h.Ui  nearly  doubled  the  Lii  ; tli  of  the  u  ui     portiM  i ,  of  the  road.    See  I'  B. 
Marcy's  Ilitad-itodc  qj'  Oceriatul  Ej^t^diitoM^  pubbiihud  in  ISal),  m  wliieh  thiJ 
route  is  descrilied;  or  any  raibmad  euide  of  the  present  day  giving  uistsmcm 
in  the  Hundxildt  Valley.    Tlie  wh«»Te  distance  to  Oreg<»u  City  w;is  n';iily  IdO 
milca  from  i'ort  Hail,  whereas  Thornton  makes  it  Or,  and  i\iL,  u  i*«>; 

Fr^ntoift'*  Cat  (fault:  Book,  l'J4;  Bancroft's  Guulcy  blS;  Hadm^i  Or.  aad 

CW..  i;:: 

^^iix\  emigrant  who  travcllod  the  l^os  route  in  lS4iJ,  aud  who  wicMs  » 
pen  not  Vad*  trenchant  than  Tlkuratmi's,  treats  these  inddents  of  eariy  euigi*^ 
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Thero  u  no  questian  as  to  ike  hurdbbip  endured 
both  by  explorera  and  emigraata  The  natives  along 
the  Hamboldt  annoyed  the  small  straggliug  compauies, 
of  Vhich  Thornton's  was  one.  They  eonn^aled  them- 
selves b^and  rooks  and  shot  their  poisoned  arrows  at 
men  and  animals,  and  often  stole  cattle  from  the  herds 
while  grazino^.  In  return  for  these  depredations,  a 
Humboldt  Indian  wais  shot  in  the  camp  of  the  emi- 
grants.^ One  of*  the  foremost  companies  liad  a  skir- 
mish with  a  band  of  Indians  who  were  lying  in  ambush 
among  some  willows,  in  wliich  two  wiiite  men  were 
wounded,  one  of  whom  died,^  and  a  number  of  the 
attacking  jxirty  were  killed.  A  greater  degree  of 
caution  might  have  avoided  these  encounters;  but  it 
was  not  pottsible  for  the  guides  to  be  with  cn  ery  train, 
or  to  compel  the  wagons  to  keep  together  m  numbers 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  savages. 

NotwitliBtanding  the  length  of  the  road,  which 
should  have  warned  the  travellers  not  to  lose  time,  a 
week  was  wasted  in  unnecessary  delay  before  com- 
menciiiL^  the  crossing  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The 
spur  of  this  chain  up  which  the  road  was  first  located 

ticm  in  a  diffarent  spirit.  '  Our  cattle  8tainpe<led  when  they  were  yokeii  up, 
Mkd  wece  bting  watched  by  bardaaMB.   Ibny  ran  df  in  tiie  yok«  tiiat  we 

ru'vt-r  !^wagaiu.  Thvy  often  stamp- drd  in  thr  night,  and  once  over  400  lit-ad 
Were  overtaikeu  the  next  day  nearly  4U  Uk\ivo  from  camp,  having  travelleti  this 
whole  <ii8tanoe  throvgh  aa  attali  fubhi,  witiunit  graas  or  water.  We  loot  m 
many  i-attlo  this  viy,  tfiat  many  wagons  wore  loft  in  the  w  ildemees.  We  cut 
other  wagun-boXBs  down  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  threw  away  auob  artidee  as 
we  conid  spare  in  order  to  ligfatea  our  Iqms,  now  too  heavy  tor  the  wwJt  and 
jaded  cattle  we  lia  l  k'ft.  Some  men hoartH  diui!  witliii^  them,  am!  8ome  of 
ottr  women  sat  down  by  the  roadaide,  a  tliousand  uuit>a  froui  suttlenieuta,  and 
flried,  flaying  they  had  abandoned  idl  hopes  of  ever  leaohing  the  promised  land. 
T  r;T.-,v  women  with  Ixibcs  l>ut  n  t  k  oM,  toiling  up  niountainn  m  the  l>urning 
sun,  on  foot,  because  our  ja«Wl  teams  were  not  able  to  haul  them.  We  went 
down  HMOTtawa  so  stmp  that  we  had  to  let  our  wagwie  down  witii  rones. 
My  wife  and  I  carried  our  children  uprauddv  mouTitrnn'<  h\  the  Cx'jeailijs,  iialf 
a  mile  high,  and  then  oarned  the  IntMliiw  ot  our  wai^outt  up  on  our  backs  by 
pieoemaal,  aa  our  ealtle  were  ao  redeoed  thai  th^  wave  hardly  able  to  haol 
up  th<'  emnty  wagnn  '    i<l<tJii/  Or.  awl  Pttt.  Cottet,  33-4. 

The  Indian  wa*»  lulled  bv  Jesae  Boone,  a  grei^graadaen  of  Daniel  Booue 
of  Kontnoky,  and  »  Mr  Lov«aiB,  both  of  whom  ahot  at  hiaa.  TAoraftM"*  Or. 
ami  Cffi,  i.  171. 

»  Whately  and  Sallee  were  ahot  with  arrows,  and  Sallee  died.  I>aniel 
Tanner  of  Icnn  alao  died  from  wounda  reodved  in  die  Finnish,  and  a  Mr 
Lippincott  «l  New  York  CSty  wia  aaiiotuly  wovndad.  Or.  Swxtator,  Nov. 

26,  1846. 
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is  steep,*^  and  teams  had  to  be  doubled  until  eighteen 
or  twenty  yoke  ^  were  put  to  a  wagoo  to  drag  it  up 
the  sharp  acdivity.  But  even  this  was  better  than 
having  to  cany  the  loads  up  steep  hills  while  the  oiSen 
drew  the  empty  wagons,  as  sometimes  occurred  on  the 
north  road. 

Two  months  from  the  time  the  southern  immigra- 
tion left  Thousand  Springs,  the  last  conipauies  entered 
the  Il<)gue  River  Valley,  where  according  to  Thorn- 
ton they  were  met  by  Jones  of  the  exploring  party 
with  some  fat  cattle  for  IIk'  relief  of  those  whose  pro- 
visions were  consunied.""^  Bein^^  extrcinelv  wearv,  and 
their  teams  wellnigli  exhaiusted,  the  last  (tf  tlie  faiii- 
ilies  unfortunately  lingered  too  long  in  this  beauti- 
ful country,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  one  day  of 
rain  nnght  be  productive  of  disaster  by  raising  the 
streams,  and  cliilling  fatally  the  thin  blood  of  the  wora- 
out  oxen."^^    And  alas  I  thev  ta.rried  in  the  valley  until 

^  The  rocul  was  subteqaently  changed  sow  to  avoid  going  round  the  Mufcb 
«iid  of  Lowvr  Klitnwth  Lake,  and  proocedad  by  tiia  aaatem  ahote  of  tiifl  laba 
to  Link  Kiv<-i-  -i  little-  Ik-Iow  the  present  town  of  linkTiIle,  fromwhidi  point 
the  ascent  of  tiie  mountains  ia  gradual. 

^  Such  ia  l%onitoii*a  statement. 

*Tho  Spertaior  of  ihv  '20th  of  October  Rpeaks  of  relief  parties  aTro.-uIy  seat 
ODt  to  assist  the  southern  inunigration;  but  they  were  behind  that  sent  by 
the  exoloring  party. 

Vnere  i«  a  great  t'ffiirt  ajiparent  in  this  p»>rtion  of  niornton's  narrative 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  uiiafortimes,  and  the  sufferiugs  ot  other  belated 
travetiers,  were  owins  to  the  miarepreaentationa  ol  the  explorera,  whom  he 
clasaes  witli  tlie  '  outlaws  and  banditti  wlio  during  many  years  infested  the 
Florida  ruefs,  where  they  often  contrived  so  to  niislead  vessels  as  to  wreck 
them,  when  wifhoat  8eni|de  or  ceremony,  they,  under  Tarioua  pretencea, 
would  commence  their  work  of  ]>i11:!u'e.'    As  this  w;i3  ■written  after  he  had 
Wen  a  year  in  Oregon,  and  ioamed  the  liigh  character  of  the  men  who  com- 
i>o8e<l  the  expedition,  beaides  aeeing  a  considerable  immigration  arrive  in  (dbe 
vVillaiiK'tt"'  Valk  v  liy  the  Konthern  route  tliL'  year  following  his  passage  over 
it,  in  tlie  month  o(  September,  in  good  health  and  condition,  the  vituperative 
censure  indulged  in  by  Mr  Thrantott  ia,  to  say  the  least,  in  \xid  taste.  Gertain 
inarrnracii'>^  also  in  his  statement,  into  which  he  is  led  by  his  desire  to  cast 
oppruhriuni  u^nm  the  men  who  ojiened  the  roa<l,  are  calculated  to  .  bring  him 
into  discredit.    For  instance,  he  professes  to  account  for  not  giving  the  itiner- 
ary of  tlie  journey  after  leaving  the  Palifomia  n'a  l,  by  saying  tliat  the  thirtl 
vtilume  ol  lu»  journal  was  stolen  by  a  person  who  U»^k  charge  of  some  of  hi* 
property  left  in  the  Umpqna  Mountains,  to  prevent  the  true  character  of  the 
rm4  hcing  made  known.  Pag<;  170,  vol.  i.    On  l>age  190  he  says;  *  A  very  had 
Unip<jua  Indian  having,  upi>u  a  Hubtteqixent  part  of  the  r«>aAl,  relieved  me  of 
my  third  volume  of  journal  notes  of  this  part  of  the  road,  I  write  from  mem- 
orj'only. '    It  may  l>e  asked,  what  intere'^t  had  the  Unipqua  Indian  in  sup- 
pressing the  journal*  and  why  was  one  ct  this  untamed  tribe  sent  to  take 
charge  of  his  jnroperfyf 
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th^  rains  began,^  and  were  subjected  to  a  thousand 
di&comforts  before  they  came  to  the  pass  through  the 
Canon  Mountains,  which  in  its  best  condition  would 
have  been  bad,  the  road  party  not  haviug  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  smooth  road,  but  which  was  now,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  filled  with  water  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  the  stream  being  cold  and  swift,  and  from 
one  to  four  feet  in  depth.^ 

While  the  miserable  men,  women,  and  children  were 
making  their  way  through  this  defile,  their  condition 
was  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  a  number  having  aban- 
doned their  wagons,  and  some,  like  Thornton  and  his 
wife,  being  compelled  to  wade  the  stream,  not  only 
through  the  three-mile  iroiye,  l)ut  over  and  over  a<min 
at  its  numerous  crossings.  A  <j;reat  loss  of  cattle  and 
destruction  of  property  followed,  unattended,  however, 
by  any  loss  of  life  whicli  could  be  traced  directly  to 
these  causes,*'  The  famine  which  so  lar  had  attacked 
the  rear  of  every  immigration  since  the  wagon-roads 
were  ojh  n* d  assailed  these  unfortunate  travellers  in 
the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  although  everything  possible 
was  done  for  their  relief  by  the  men  wlio  explored  the 
new  route and  other  citizens,  who  on  learning  of 
their  situation  hastened  to  send  them  horses,  cattle, 
and  flour,  nothing  availed  to  supply  the  utter  destitu- 
tion of  some  families  who  had  thrown  away  or  aban- 
doned their  property  in  the  Umpqua  caikon  and 

They  were  on  the  western  flank  of  the  mountains,  a  day's  drive  from  the 
open  country,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  ilistance  thenoe  to  the  south  end  of 
the  Unipqua  canon  I>eing  about  GO  miles,  yet  they  did  not  arrive  at  this  pass 
until  the  4th  of  November,  the  rains  having  bogOMi  on  th«  2l9t,  whan  they 
ahonld  have  been  in  the  Umpqua  Valley. 
»  Thorntons  Or.  and  CaL,  i.  222. 

^  Thornton  mentions  a  man  suddenly  falling  dead  near  the  entrance  to 
the  caflon;  also  that  a  Mr  Brii4l>ane  an<l  a  child  had  died  at  this  place;  but 
doe  j  not  attribute  their  deaths  to  their  hardships,  though  he  might  have  said 
■omething  of  the  kind  without  l>eing  douUtc<l.  A  Miss  Leiand  Croley,  who 
had  long  been  ill,  also  died,  antl  was  buried  on  Grave  C?re©k — whence  the 
name.  Jafbtomnlle  SentimL,  May  25,  18G7;  l)otctlt$  Nur.,  M.S.,  9. 

"  0;i  page  235,  voL  L,  Or.  and  CaL,  Thornton  admits  that  Applegate  sent 
out  horses,  one  of  which  he  hail  to  u«e,  but  asserts  thiit  the  agent  who  brought 
them  demanded  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  in  payment,  lie  admits,  t<>o,  that  the  tirst 
tiour  and  l»eef  which  reached  him  in  the  \Jmi>qua  Valley,  on  Nov.  14th,  were 
•ent  by  Applegate;  but  that  he  was  purpoitely  starvoi  by  Uim,  in  order  that* 
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Calapooya  Mountunfl^  or  to  avert  their  sufferings 
from  the  colcl  raixis  aad  oolder  saows  of  November 
and  December. 

market  might  l>e  found  for  Ruch  articlea.  rrom  the  journal  of  Thomas  Holt, 
"Who  with  »  French  Cana<liau  and  fivo  half-broeda  went  to  the  aasiatance  of 
the  Ixdftted  immlnwiti,  4t  appean  tint  <m  learning  tmm  Tliorntaa  nd 

others  who  arrived  in  the  Htsttlements  the  cundition  of  tliosc  etill  iu  the 
Umpqiuk  Valley,  he  left  the  French  settlement  on  the  3d  ol  December  with 
a  bMia  of  honea  and  all  the  provisiotia  lie  ooold  gather,  Fatiier  Beldiie  of  tli« 
mission  of  St  Paul  frwly  contrlliuting  a  portion  U>  l>o  given  to  thfj  nceily. 
On  the  5th  he  met  Mr  Goff  coming  in  with  a  oompany  who  had  brought 
tikdr  waffooa  flmm^,  and  nrtloiilariv  fai  ohwgtt  m  ft  Bin  Newton,  whew 
husband  nail  Ixen  ujunk'rea  hy  the  Umpqua  Indians  while  fslcoidug  at  the 
door  of  his  tent.  JUifUo's  Ekir^f^  Daya^  MS.,  39.  On  the  8th  he  overtook 
Hoeea  Hania  and  Hurea  ethan  iriHi  hevaea  and  provistoBs,  going  to  fha  nlief 
of  the  immigrants.  On  this  day  tlicy  mi  t  three  fanifliea  on  horseback  and 
one  wagon,  coming  in,  whom  they  stniplied  with  flour.  On  the  9th  they  me^ 
ajght  wagmu  and  nonUiei^  and  snppUod  them  witti  proHaiooa.  Oa  the  lOth 
they  came  to  a  camp  of  several  families  whfise  t<"'iTTis  werf  e\hanste»I,  aiul  o  i 
the  same  day  another  relief  party  came  up  with  hortiud.  Next  day  the  French- 
men and  three  half-breeds  tamed  back,  being  afraid  if  th^  eroaead  ^ 
Calapnnya  Mountains  tin  y  -(vould  not  be  able  to  return  that  winter,  while 
Holt  and  the  other  two  cuutmued.  Kear  the  head  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
they  found  five  funiliea  unable  to  go  farther,  who  were  assisted  to  resume 
thoir  journey  by  three  men  from  the  otlicr  relief  j  nrtios.  At  the  foot  of  tlio 
mountains  were  three  famiiica  without  food,  wiio-se  oxeu  could  travel  no 
farthar.  '  It  is  hard  for  me  to  pass  them, '  says  the  JoUmal,  *  but  when  I  know 
there  are  helpless  families  amon^  })n  *  ilr  Tmii.itis,  I  am  bound  togoaiK^  a  =  i  t 
them.'  They  received  some  flour  ami  were  luit  to  the  mercy  of  others  who 
might  follow  with  honea.  On  the  summit  of  the  Calapooyas  a  single  family 
was  met  on  horses,  and  many  dead  ctttlo  by  the  way.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mouutaim  on  the  south  side  were  tM'o  faMiih<-H  with  their  wagons,  but  doubt- 
iiig  if  their  oxen  would  be  able  to  cross.  Tin  y  were  furnished  with  floor. 
On  the  14th,  having  oome  to  the  north  f<ilk  of  Elk  River,  five  families  were 
found  who  had  neither  dour,  meat,  nor  tialt,  and  who  were  depending  upon 
nma^  which  was  scarce.  One  of  the  half-breeds  killed  a  deer  for  them,  and 
they  received  some  flour.  [Tliese  families  were  those  of  Ezekial  Kennedy^ 
Croizen,  K.  B.  Hall,  Lovoltn,  and  another.]  On  tlie  ir)th,  crosniiig  the  forks 
of  Elk  River  by  Bwimiiiing  their  huraes,  and  ferrying  the  packs  on  rafts  of 
logs,  they  came  to  the  camp  of  the  families  of  James  Campbell,  Rice  Dunbar, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  ComwalL  Mr  Campbell,  having  been  to  the  settlements  and 
returned  iu  company  with  Harris  and  his  party,  brought  horses  to  carry  his 
family  and  some  of  his  goods  back  with  him.  Harria  and  a  Mr  Jenkina 
romamed  with  these  persons  to  assist  them;  but  there  were  not  enough  horsea 
to  take  Cornwall's  family  out,  and  he  wax  left  in  charge  of  a  considerable  prop- 
erty belongiug  to  CamubelL  On  the  17  th  Holt  mot  the  last  company  of  fivo 
families  on  the  sonth  folk  of  the  Umpqua.  'They  rojoi<^  very  much  when 
they  saw  us, '  says  the  Jourual.  There  had  been  no  tlour  among  them  for  eight 
weeks.  \^'hile  bn^  uudung  pack-aaddlea,  four  of  the  p recioua  horaoa  wero 
stolen  by  Indiana.  Ilia  famiUer  relieved  at  thia  last  point  were  thoao  of 
Crump.  Butterfield^  James  Townsend,  David  Townsend,  J.  Baker,  and  Mrs 
Buttertield,  widow.  Xhoee  who  rescued  them  were  Holt,  Owens,  Duskin% 
and  PlKtten>-the  laet  three  being  a  part  of  the  company  which  overtoolc 
Holt  on  the  10th— and  the  two  half-ljrtH'da,  Tiapti.<te  Gardapie  and  Q.  Delore. 
Tho  20th  all  started  onoe  more  for  the  Willamette  the  natives  refaaing  to 
grant  the  uee  of  a  oanoe  to  oroaB  the  familiea  over  the  north  fork  of  the  Um|^ 
qaa  whioh  waa  too  high  to  be  folded,  exoepi  th^  mre  peid  witili  a  gaa  be- 
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About  a  dozen  families  were  detained  until  Janu- 
ary in  the  Uuipqua  Valley,  a  part  of  whom  were 
unable  to  get  out  before  February,  when  their  cattlo 
having  recruited  on  the  excellent  grass  of  that  region, 
they  were  able  to  resume  travel  WMth  tlieir  wagons 
and  stock.  These  last  found  refuge  at  Fort  Umpqua 
on  Elk  River  throuy:h  the  few  cold  weeks  of  mid- 
winter,  except  three  or  four  men  wlio  guarded  the 
pro])erty  left  in  camp  on  that  stream  by  those  who 
escaped  to  the  settlements. 

The  discussion  of  the  events  connected  with  the  open- 
ing  of  the  northern  and  southern  roada  into  the  ^U- 
iamette  Valley  bade  fair  to  overshadow  the  political 
questions  which  had  led,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  southern  route.  Two  parties 
were  formed  over  the  discussions  of  the  latter:  one 
which  favored  the  Barlow  road,  because  it  brought 
travellers  directly  to  Oregon  Cify,  and  promoted  the 

loQging  to  Dulore.  The  22d  it  enowud  all  day:  the  24th  the  empty  wagons 
which  were  brought  to  the  south  braaeh  of  Eu  River  were  there  kft^  the 

wator  \K\n  r  a\)<n  ,  th<-  l  au!:  ^.  Two  oxen  were  flrownoti  in  s^riirjruing  across. 
C  itn^tiitiui  ilay  the  tmovr  v-  ah  a  foot  deep,  and  no  utogre^a  ^^  .m  made.  Next 
ilay  they  travellc<l  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  nortn  fork  of  Elk  River,  where 
the  families  of  Kennedy,  Ball,  and  others  were  oncaniped.  Thcsf  t\v<>  fam- 
ilies had  been  without  food  for  four  days,  except  a  little  talluw  bulled  in 
water,  and  HtAt  proposed  to  Baker,  whohad  pnrohMed  some  oxen  driven  from 
the  i^ttlt^Tncnts,  to  let  the  starving  people  have  thesn,  t«  lling  him  the  neoplu 
of  the  Willamette  would  make  goml  hLi  loss.  They  were  accurdiauly  slaugh- 
tered and  divided  between  Kennedy,  Hall,  CMaen,  an<I  Cornwall,  who  had 
j  liin  <1  this  camp;  I»velin  having  been  taken  to  the  Willamette  l<y  Rirrows 
of  Owens'  party.  This,  the  2t3th  of  December,  was  the  first  dear  day  since 
the  3; I  of  uie  month.  So  many  horses  having  died  or  been  stolen,  the  lean 
oxen  in  Holt  s  company  ha<l  to  be  pack*'(l.  Tiiu  first  of  Tannary  the  snow  waj 
three  feet  deep  in  phu^  on  the  Ualapooya  Mountain.<4  and  the  weather  very 
cold.  The  5th,  Uoit  arrived  at  the  honse  of  Eugene  Skinner,  the  most  south- 
ern settlcMient  in  the  Willamntte  Valley,  jireHiutialily  wlure  the  town  of 
Eugene  now  stands.  So  troaty  was  it  on  the  bth,  that  the  women  and  chddren 
who  t>ecanM  wet  in  erawing  streams  were  almost  frozen.  The  streams^  being 
high  from  the  recent  rains,  wt  rc  too  rlet  p  to  foril,  and  were  crossed  by  swim* 
imug  the  horses  and  oxen.  Oii  the  li'lli  the  house  of  Williams  on  the  Lucki* 
amnte  River  in  Polk  County  waa  reached,  where  the  company  was  compelled 
to  rniiiain  four  days  on  account  of  cold  and  storm'?.  Not  until  the  21st  ol  Jan- 
nary,  1847,  did  these  storm-beaten  uilgrims  reach  the  frioudlv  shelter  of  the 
aettiers*  homes  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Willamette  Vi^ey.  Holt  and 
the  others  who  went  to  their  rcscne  were  ah^^cnt  fifty  days,  and  endun  <1  great 
hardships  in  their  service,  besides  expendmg  some  $400  at  their  own  nsk, 
.^«r  and  above  the  assistaaoe  xemdflvea  fa^r  other  omnpniUMi  MoU*t  Jtmrmai  m 
Or.  Spectator,  March  4^  1847. 
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iiiH)roveineiit  of  the  lands  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley.  To  this  pai*ty  belonged  the  Methodist  in- 
terests; and  Thornton,  who  was  a  Methodist,  antl 
who  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Abernethy  and 
other  leading  persons  among  the  missionaries,  gained 
the  friendship  of  that  society  greatly  by  his  abuse  of 
the  explorers  of  the  southern  road,  who,  besides  liav- 
ing  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  were  also  of  that  domi- 
nating western  element  that  opposed  itself  to  the 
Methodist  intluenoe  in  colonial  ailairs. 

Thornton  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  a  Methodist  law- 
yer was  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  Methodist  influ- 
ence, supposing  that  he  should  be  controlled  bjr  it; 
and  to  gain  him  over  to  that  position,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  oflSce  of  supreme  judge  by  Mr  Burnett, 
Abernethy  appointed  Thornton  in  his  place,  February 
9th,  or  a  little  more  than  six  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  the  territory." 

Article  a^r  article  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  southern  route,  as  contrasted  with  the  Barlow 
road,"  came  to  the  Spectator  from  various  sources,  the 
true  effect  of  which  was  to  call  attention  to  the  Rogue 
River  and  Umpqua  valleys,  their  desirability  for  set- 
tlement, and  the  need  of  a  road  to  them  leading 
directly  from  forts  Hall  and  Bridger ;  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  a  road  now  really  existed  by  which  wagons 
could  go  all  the  way  to  California,  by  passing  through 
the  Umpqua  cafion^  and  over  the  Applegate  ^>a68  of 
the  Cascade  Range  to  the  California  road  m  the 
Humboldt  Valley,  this*  happy  discovery  following  im- 
mediately uix>n  the  news  of  the  conquest  and  Aaneri- 
eanization  of  that  country. 

In  May  1847  Levi  Scott  led  a  company  of  twenty 
men  destined  for  the  States  over  the  southern  route, 

**  If  this  ooUuaion  were  not  sufficiently  obvious,  we  h»Te  ThioruUm's  own 
word  for  it,  who  says,  in  his  Ilutt.  Or.,  MS.,  U:  '  When  I  came  to  the  ooon- 
try  one  of  the  early  niissionnrit'^  saitl  to  me,  "  You  must  under  no  circum- 
stanoes  become  counsel  for  Dr  McLouffhliu.  Give  him  no  professional  advice 
or  assistance;  if  you  do  you  will  be  aenonnoed  aa  a  Hudsoa's  Bay  man,  and 
you  will  lose  caste  among  our  citimns.*" 

»0r.  Spectator,  Oct.  2U,  1646. 
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and  alfio  guided  a  portion  of  the  immigration  of  the 
following  autumn  into  the  Willamette  Valley  by  this 
road,  arriving  in  good  season  and  in  good  condition^ 
while  the  main  immigration,  by  the  Dalles  route, 
ji  ntly  on  account  of  its  number,  suffered  severely. 
This  esttiblished  the  reputation  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
road ;  and  the  legislature  of  this  year  pasaed  an  act 
for  its  improvement,  making  Levi  Scott  commissioner, 
and  allowing  him  to  collect  a  small  toll  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services.  The  troubles  with  the  Cayuses» 
which  broke  out  in  the  winter  of  1847,  and  which 
but  for  the  Oregon  volunteers  would  have  closed  the 
Snake  route,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  explorers 
in  providing  the  mountain-walled  valleys  of  western 
Oregon  with  another  means  of  ingress  or  egress  than 
the  Columbia  River ;**  their  road  to-day  being  incor- 
porated for  nearly  its  whole  length  with  some  of  the 
most  important  liighways  of  the  country. 

In  June  1847  a  company  headed  by  Cornelius 
Gilliam  set  out  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the 
Rogue  River  and  Klamath  valleys,  which  from  this 
time  forward  continued  to  be  mentioned  favorably  on 
account  of  their  climate,  soil,  and  other  advantages.** 

*^  Applegate  says:  *  It  is  a  well-knoMm  fact  that  when  it  waa  necessary'  to 
meet  the  Oregon  nHe  regiment  in  1S49,  then  on  its  march  to  Oregon,  1>eef -cat- 
tic  couhl  not  be  driven  to  Fort  Hall  by  the  Snake  River  route  with  any  l)eef 
on  their  bones;  yet  the  reeiment  sUugbtered  at  Fort  UaU  fat  bnUociu  from 
the  Willamette,  kept  fat  oy  Ui«  abandaat  pastongB  of  tlw  aouthem  roate.* 
Viex'H  nf  n, Story,  MS.,  49.  See  Boat'  Rept,  in  Or,  Jimr.  <km^  mJ-S, 
App.  VSi  Overland  MorUhfyf  581. 

find  in  McKat/s  Reeotleetknu,  MS.,  2,  a  reference  to  the  nlriqnityof  the 
Aim  rit  ;ui!f.  H<-  •■say.s:  '  Shortly  after  my  arrival  (1844)  I  was  onU  r«  il  into 
OrcLiou  to  jom  Mr  Paul  Frazcr,  who  hiul  ostiibltshcd  a  station  for  the  Uutisou  a 
Bay  (  •  iDioany  near  the  month  of  the  UmiM|ua  River.  Mr  FVuer  was  alarmed 
at  tlie  iiillux  of  Aiiirriian  iriinii^raiits  into  his  iimiif iliati-  iu'i^lil)orh<Kwl  from 
different  part*  of  the  United  ^States.  Several  trainji  arrived  overland  during 
the  antnmn.  On  aooount  of  this  many  of  the  Indiana  had  ehifted  their  loca* 
tion,  luiiitint,' was  n<Ji:l>  ct<  «l,  ami  our  business  very  poor. '  Herewith  T  give 
the  uamca  of'  thoeo  belonging  to  the  immigration  of  loiti,  ao  far  as  I  have  been 
ahle  to  gather  them: 

Levi  Anderson,  .T.  C.  Allen,  John  B.  Albrig'i*.  Klijah  Bristow,  Elijah 
Buntou,  David  Butteriield,  John  Baker,  Huch  L.  Browii.  Jesse  Boone,  W.  F. 
Breeding,  George  William  Burnett,  J.  H.  Boaworth,  Alvin  C.  Brown,  Oras 
Brown.  D.  D.  Bailey.  < J.  W.  B«ll,  M.  Brock.  Sntton  Burns.  William  Burn.-*, 
Elisha  Byrd,  William  Byrd,  sen.,  William  Byrd,  jun.,  L.  A.  Byrd,  Brisbane, 
Rev.  J«  B.  Baldraudi,  Jaims  Bcnney,  Truman  Bonney,  A.  Boen,  William  P. 
Bryanl^  J.  H.  Bridge^,  Hanan  C.  Backingham,  Alphonao  Boone,  Tolbert 
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In  1849  Jesse  Apple^ate  removed  to  the  Umpqna 
Valley,  at  tiie  foot  oi  a  grassy  butte  called  by  the 
natives  Youc-calla,  or  'eagle-bird/  which  use  lia^ 

Cart«r,  Oeoree  H.  Carter,  J.  S.  Church,  Jones  Catting,  Charlet  Catting; 

Thomas  M.  C  nanibers,  T  il  m  W.  Chambers,  J.  L.  Colliiu,  John  C1iatnl).Tl.iin, 
Simuel  Y.  Coop,  M.  thaiiil>ur8,  &  F.  Cooper,  A.  S.  Cone,  J.  M.  Currier, 
Dr  \V.  M.  Carpenter,  Stephen  C.  Cammings,  C.  W.  Cooke,  George  Law 
Curry,  Henrj- Croiyt  rs,  Crfit  y.  rVabtrce.  RirTiar  !  S.  Ciihlwell,  Smith  Collins, 
Henry  C'Oop<.'r,  WiUiam  Couuel,  James  C'ann»l>t.U,  E.  IJ.  Comfort,  John  W. 
ChMnp,  Kt  v.  J.  A.  Cornwall,  Crump,  Croizen,  Conduil,  W.  Champ,  Clopzore, 
James  Cluse,  T.  Canlo,  G.  S.  Cox,  John  Coats,  Davidson,  Do  hl,  Samuel  I  >.i\  is, 
William  Dod»on,  Rice  W.  Dunbar,  Johu  N.  Duriiam,  Dickinson,  Duskma, 
John  Edgar,  William  Elliott,  N.  A.  Eberman,  MUton  Elliott,  J.  Elliott, 
f)ardincr  Klliott,  Espy,  Eaistburn,  pAercHt,  Abncr  Frazer,  Isaac  A.  Flint, 
Jessu  Fleming,  Nathan  Fry.  E.  C.  Fitzhugh,  Frederick  W.  Greer,  Rev.  A.  E> 
(Harrison,  Wattjrmaii  (Jah'.  Laurence  Gale,  David  M.  Guthrie,  Geddea,  Reatoo 
B.  Hall.  John  B.  Hall,  Washington  Hall,  Ktv.  IKlm.  I^olxrt  HL-n.krf?on, 
Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  William  lijbburt,  John  Hamiaoud,  J.  D.  iS.  Ua,rdi- 
mm,  H.  H.  Hunt,  Jamea  Howard,  J.  J.  Heath,  Mark  Hattan,  Tlionias  F. 
Howard,  Jm-'p))  L.  Hunsaker,  Andrua  Haqwr,  Calvin  W.  Ihh,  William 
Kirkqueiidali,   tlzckiel  Kennedy,  Thomas   Kuiglit,  Henry  Kiiowlaml,  F. 
Ketchum,  Andrew  Layson,  Harrison  Linville,  Vamhrpool  Linville,  WiUon 
Lee,  Thomaa  Linklati  r,  Hohi-rt  lyigaii,  Goo.  C.  I^iwtoii.  Thomas  L<.'ggttt, 
Lovelin,  J.  W.  I-idd,  I),  li.  Lown»<lali',  A.  R.  T.  Lacxy,  Lord,  Long,  Luce, 
A.  R.  Lancefield,  F.  Martin.  W.  Mulkey,  S.  C  Vlort'is,  Joel  McKee,  Jo^iah 
Milom,  H.  McDonald,  G.  C.  Motley,  Henry  Marliii,  Richard  Miller,  W.  R, 
Munkers,  McKissick,  J.  McCormick,  Josiah  Morin,  l^ban  Morin,  John 
McCord,  Mctiunigale,  William  C.  McClay,  T.  (J.  Naylor,  Chauncy  Nye, 
Newton,  Nualy,  Franklin  NicoU,  John  M.  Fugh,  William  Fringle,  Virgil  K. 
Pringle,  Truman  P,  Powers,  Qeorge  C.  Preston,  William  Porter,  James 
Parkinson,  James  Porter,  Piper,  Eli  Perkins,  Charles  Putnam,  James  Nathan 
Putnam,  Thomas  Powell,  A.  Phillips,  H.  B.  PoUev,  Thomas  Purvis,  J.  W. 
Piigh,  A.  Puffh,  William  Parker,  L.  C.  Rainev,  A.  B.  Rabbison,  Thomas 
M.  Read,  John  Robinson,  William  Riky,  Rol>ey,  J.  T.  Raiuey,  Walter 
Boss,  Lewis  Rogers,  F.  H.  Smith,  Henry  ^  Smitli,  Towner  Savage,  Jamee 
Savaeo,  Charles  Stewart,  Sallee,  WilUam  Stokes,  ARen  Sanders,  Levi  L, 
•Stititn,  Thomas  Stevens,  Felix  Scott,  Morgan  R.  Savagtj,  D.  E.  Savage-, 
William  Sheldon,  D.  C.  Smith,  U.  N.  Stephens,  Q.  W.  Smith,  James  Smith« 
J.  S.  Sco^gin,  D.  Shtttnake,  A.  Stewart,  iTaniel  Stewart,  William  M.  Smith, 
John  Stnethoff,  Rouhon  Strietlioff,  John  W.  Shrum,  X.  Slirum,  Asii  Stone, 
Wiiliam  Sherley,  Carlos  W.  Shane,  R.  tilocurn,  St  Clair,  Rev.  Wm  Simpson, 
Benjamin  Simpson,  Sa{>]iiiigton,  Sturgiss,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  John  Savage, 
Henry  Smith,  James  Stanli  y.  Shtdtou,  R.  R  Tiuiinpson,  .T.  Qninii  Thornton, 
A.  U.  Thompson,  David  Xo'.nuM}ud,  W.  P.  Tyrrell,  Towler,  Thomas  Towns- 
end,  James  Townsend,  Lawns  Van  Bibber,  Martin  Vaughn,  Vanderpool, 
^^'illiaIn  Webb,  William  Wheeler,  C.  Wheel,  r.  J.  T.  Wingtield,  R.  White, 
Wbately,  Joseph  Waldo,  Charles  Wruu,  A.  E.  Wait,  J.  M.  Wair,  John 
WiUiamaon,  J.  B.  Wallinff,  Henry  Worden,  E.  Wadi,  A.  G.  West^  Watkini, 
Kcv.  Auflrcw  Zuinwalt,  .t;ni.(s  Duval  H "Iman. 

Robert  Henderson  waai  born  in  (xreen  County,  Tennessee,  on  February  14, 
1809,  and  at  the  age  of  8  veara  moved  with  his  father  to  Fleming  Co.,  Ky. 
In  1830  he  immigratotl  to  Mo.,  where  in  IS^W  he  married  Rhoda  C.  Holinan, 
the  daughter  or  Jultu  llulnian  of  the  iaiuugration  of  1S43.  •  Here  he  lived 
until  iSiiS,  engaged  in  farming  and  trolling  in  stock,  when,  in  consequenoe 
of  losses  Kiisf-iiiurd  hy  f;oing  ^^■curity  for  friends,  he  determined  to  rrmove  to 
Oregon.  Weil  j^rovided  with  teams  and  supplies  ot  food  and  clothing,  the 
iirst  part  of  Ihe  journey  was  comparatively  a  pleanat  one.  But  later  in  tihe 
sea-irni.  in  the  journey  over  what  is  known  as  the  Houthern  or  .^jijilegatr*}  route, 
the  family  sutlcrud  great  hardsliip.    Mr  Uendersou  gave  awby  his  flour  and 
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shortened  to  Tonca]]%  on  the  head  waters  of  Elk 
Creek,  near  whksh  a  railroad  now  passes.  His  brother 
Charles  eettled  near  him;  and  Lindsey  Applegate 

liacon  to  thoso  v?  the  train  who  were  in  want,  until,  whca  1m  entcrcl  the 
Unipqua  oafion,  on  Oct.  28th,  he  waa  reduced  to  two  pieces  of  the  latter  ami 
tan  pounds  of  the  former.  Tliey  were  five  days  struggling  through  this  then 
almost  impaaaahle  gf>rge.  Much  of  tho  way  thvy  toiled  over  and  along  the 
bed  of  the  cold,  rocky  stream  with  tho  raia  pouring  dowm  on  them  steadily, 
liie  two  ddest  chtldren  were  lying  sick  and  helpless  in  tho  joltint;  wagon, 
with  a  bal'o  that  caino  on  the  journey  only  a  f-w  weeks  before.  Soon  aitL-r 
they  got  through  the  cadon  they  met  some  of  tliu  Applegate  party^  with 
supplies,  from  whom  Mr  HendenMm  and  Mr  Collins  bought  a  beef  weighing 
about  7o;)  pounds  for  $60  in  cash.  Tiiis  left  Jlr  llondorBou  with  ^.2  and  one 
oz-teamand  wi^on  to  begin  life  with  anew.  Ho  settled  on  the  South  Yam- 
hill, where  in  due  time  ne  obtained  a  grant  of  a  section  of  Isuid  under  tbe 
donation  act,  which  he  still  owuh,  and  wliore  he  and  his  three  sons  have 
made  the  handsomest  farm  in  Oregon.  Mr  and  Mrs  Henderson  are  still  living, 
surrounded  by  their  desoendaam  to  the  third  generation,  an<l  honored  and 
beloved  by  all  who  know  them.  They  have  eight  surviving  children,  who 
are  all  marrioil,  and  among  the  most  respectable  peoole  of  the  country.  T^oir 
^deet  child,  Lucy  Henderson,  was  married  to  Matthew  P.  Deady,  since 
Unite<l  States  district  judge,  on  Juno  £4,  1S.~2. 

Elijah  Bristow  migrated  from  Ky.  to  111.  after  the  war  of  lSlt-i2,  in 
whieh  he  was  a  soldier,  fighting  under  Johnson  at  TaUadcga,  and  afterward 
in  Tonn.  He  came  to  Cal.  in  1845,  wintering  at  Sutter's  Fort.  In  1S4G  he 
removed  to  Oregou,  and  took  a  laud  claim  at  Pleasant  HIU,  iu  Lane  Co.,  being 
the  first  settler  in  that  co.  He  was  a  liberal  and  just  man,  respected  by  alL 
He  died  Sept.  1872,  aged  73.  P.  C.  AdvoctiU,  Oct,  3,  1S7  J. 

Reason  B.  Hall,  bom  in  Ga.  1794»  removed  to  Ky  lb02,  to  Iml.  1811,  and 
to  Oregon  in  1846.  aettlingwhere  Buena  Viitta  now  Btan<ls,  of  wliich  town  ho 
ir*s  proprietor.    He  died  Dec.  13,  18C9,  Salem  SUUe^nn^  Jan.  29,  1870. 

John  Williamson  settled  in  West  Chehalem,  Yamhill  County.  Mrs  Wil- 
liamson was  a  dauj^htcr  of  Nathaniel  M.  and  Mary  ^lartin,  a:i«l  was  bora  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  Aug.  23,  1325.  She  remove*!  with  her 
parents  to  Indiana,  an<l  from  there  to  Missouri,  while  still  a  cluLL  She  waa 
married  April  Bl,  IS>'m6,  and  started  soon  after  for  Oregon.  She  died  May 
IQ,  1S72.  /'/.,  May  30,  IG72. 

F.  R.  Smith,  bom  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1819,  went  to  Oregon  in 
1846,  and  settled  near  Salem.  Ue  waa  a  vigorous  man  physically  and  men* 
tally;  and  waa  «  member  of  the  state  legulafeazo  in  18iJ.  Sakm  SkUmiuM, 
OcL  14,  1876. 

Smith  Collins  settled  near  the  Lucldamute  River,  in  Polk  County,  and 
dietl  in  1870.  Mrs  Collins,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Douglas  W  valt,  aaeaily 
■ettler  in  Missouri,  was  bom  near  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky,  January  12, 
1812,  and  removed  to  Alissouri  at  the  ago  of  12.  She  married  Dec.  24,  1830, 
and  wich  her  husband  went  to  Oregon  ia  1S4G.  Excessive  grief  over  his  loas 
hastcnetl  her  death,  which  occurred  April  29,  1872.  She  was  tho  mother  of 
12  children,  10  surviving  her,  8  of  whom  were  sons.  It  is  mentioned  aj  an 
instance  of  filial  affection  that  all  these  children  agreed  in  not  opening  their 
father's  ^'ill  during  tho  life-time  of  their  mother,  lest  they  shoul  I  deprive  her 
of  the  use  of  a  part  of  tho  estate.  The  cldc^st  son  was  J.  L.  Collins  of  I'clk 
County.  Portland  Advocate  May  16,  1C72;  DrAle^  IlepubGean,  May  II,  1872, 
Smith  Colliaa  waa  bora  in  Vir  nnia  in  December  1804,  emigrated  to  Missouri 
in  1828,  and  to  Oregon  in  1  >1G.  /Jalles  Kc-puhlk  in^  March  23,  1;,70.  J.  L. 
Collins,  cMest  son  of  Smith  Collins,  waa  15  years  of  a;;'o  when  he  came  to 
Oregon.  In  1855  he  was  employed  as  r-  pnrtor  in  th.;  b  laturc  of  t!i.'  -  t' . 
He  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  C  , rat- '.ins  in  the  Vakiiuii.  war  oi  1  .'/G. 
In  1S59  ho  was  arlmittod  to  the  imicticc  of  bw  at  the  Ihilles.  Ho  wa^i  cliiof 
clerk  of  the  house  of  repreaontaiivee  in  1&*L  Salem  Statesman,  May  7,  1866. 
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somewhat  later  made  himself  a  home  on  Asliland 
Creek,  where  the  town  of  ABhland  now  stands^  and 
directly  on  the  Ime  of  the  road  he  assisted  in  open- 

Jolin  Coats,  one  of  tho  earliest  settlers  of  Donglaa  County,  anil  whoso 
home  waa  about  10  miles  from  Koseburg,  died  taddoaly  whilo  walking,  in  the 
nmmer  of  1878.  8,  F,  CaU^  June  19,  Ifi^S. 

Samuel  Davis  died  at  his  home  in  YamhDl  Gbunty,  Fabb  38^  187S>  JToM* 
motUA  Christian  Mtaaengtr,  March  1875. 

I>.  H.  Good  was  born  in  Pennaylvaiiia,  Jnae  10,  1818.  On  ■rriving  ia 
Oregon  in  IS-ifi,  ho  settled  near  Ortgon  City,  where  ho  rcsidodtiU  ilia  death, 
Sef  Wmber  IS,  1^71.  Qrtum  C%  EnUrprtM,  Seut  22,  1871. 

John  Robinson  aettlea  in  Bantoii  GonniT  in  1846i.  Mra  Robinaan  wia  bora 
in  South  Carolina,  Feb.  14,  179^  iDftmad  in  1815^  nd  diad  Ang.  S7, 187a 
ComiWs  UazeUe,  Seut.  6^  1878. 

John  Baker  aettled  in  Benton  Conntf.  Mr  Baker  was  bom  is  Eaat  Ten* 
nrp?,  L-,  in  ISOl;  nia,rriiil  in  1S21,  and  removed  to  Missouri  iu  1S43,  whence 
she  emigrated  with  her  husband  in  1840.  Mra  Baker  diod  Nov.  27,  1877,  «b 
Corrallia,  where  her  son  William  R.  Baker  readed.  M,  Dee.  7,  1877. 

Rev.  .T.  A.  Cornwall  was  b..m  in  Oeorgia  in  I"'*'^'.  H  '  lived  in  the  south- 
era  and  western  states  till  1640,  when  he  jotitcd  the  Urcgou  emigration,  takias 
the  aonthera  route,  taid  wintering  in  the  U uiiKjua  Valley.  In  \9B6  he  remorad 
to  Ventura  County,  California.  He  was  a  Cum1>crlaiid  Presbyterian,  and  a 
minister  fur  53  years.  Ho  died  January  2,  IS79.  Uia  son,  Kev.  J.  H.  Cum- 
wall,  ii  a  resident  of  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  EuieneSutU  Joumait  Jan.  18,  1879. 

J.  T.  Ruiney,  in  IS.li,  with  his  brother,  L.  C.  R.iinc  y,  purchase  !  of  Wm 
Mosgrove,  for  a  horse,  a  squatter's  right  to  the  land  ou  which  the  town  of 
Roselmrg  was  afterward  laid  out.  The  only  improvement  on  the  land  was  a 
p!!e  of  newly  cut  logs  lor  a  calnn.  The  brothers  erected  a  frfn  >  house,  and 
soi»l  tho  land  to  Aaron  lioee,  wlio  laid  it  off  iu  lots  and  blocks,  lung  residing 
there.  J.  T.  Rainey  romo%'<'>l  to  the  Rogue  River  country,  where  M  aettlaa 
on  a  farm  in  Sam  Valley.  Rot^efmrg  Weslm  Sf  -r^  Nov.  14,  1879. 

James  Campbell  was  born  in  Greenville,  Kentucky,  April  6,  1837.  lie 
•migrated  with  hia  parents  to  Missouri  at  an  early  age,  sind  to  Oregon  in  lSi6, 
si>cudjng  the  early  jmrt  of  the  winter  of  1S4G-7  in  tiie  Uni]vjna  Valley  wi.h 
the  belated  immigrants  of  that  season.  liu  bcttltKl  near  balem,  but  ia  li>^U 
removed  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  resided  7  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Salem.  Ho  die<l  on  the  31.st  of  July,  1873^  leaTiag  the  memory  d  •  good 
man.  Salem  Stutemnan^  Aug.  u,  1S73. 

Virgil  K.  Pringle  and  Phenie  T.  Pringlo  emigrateil  from  Warren  County, 
Missouri,  to  Oregon  in  I'lir),  an  l  sf'tth^d  in  Marion  Connty.  A  sou,  Albra 
Moffctt  Pringle,  oom  in  Mj  j^ouri  m  16;i4,  died  at  iscalUe,  Washington,  June 
21,  1876.  \irgilia  E.  Pringle  Smith,  born  in  Missouri,  June  7,  18tJ8,  married 
Fiibritus  R.  Siiiith  of  Salem,  September  1,  1S47,  ajul  died  December  3,  1075. 
Portlnnd  Adtti-iitr,  Dec.  23,  1875;  Id.,  Sept.  21,  187li;  Salem  Fanner,  Doc 
16,  1873. 

Andrew  Zumw:ilt  and  Elizabeth  Zurawalt,  his  wife,  settled  in  Por.tC<»unty 
in  1840,  where  their  son  Lioac  continued  to  resi  le.  Andrew  Zumwalt  was  a 
deacon  in  the  .M  iliouist  church.  Mrs  Zumwalt's  maiden  name  was  Frascr. 
She  was  born  July  17,  1792,  in  Kentucky,  and  died  September  10,  1878,  at 
her  son's  home,  near  LewisviUe,  Polk  County;  her  hosbaad  preceded  her. 
Port  I  ml  P.  r.  Adtxtcaie,  Sept.  26,  1878. 

Hugh  L.  Brown  emigrated  from  Tennessee,  and  settled  in  Linn  County. 
Tho  town  of  Brownsville  on  Calapooya  Creek  is  named  after  him,  and  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  place  to  Mr 
Bro\\-n'8  ability  and  example.  Portland  Weekly  Standard,  Feb.  20:  1880, 

Altjhoiiso  Boone,  a  great-gnuadaoa  of  Danisl  Boone  of  Kentneiqr,  with  hia 
famil7,  was  a  moaabor  of  uua  amigratioa.   IZia  daughter,  Cdm  Doandj 
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ing.  Their  clulJica  are  many  of  tlieiii  livinj]f  in 
the  grass  valleys  of  the  Klamath  ha^in  wiiich 
they  were  the  first  of  the  American  frontiersmen  to 

Bonne,  TTiarricfl  Ocnrije  L.  Coixy,  tdtumod  govenior  of  Oregon  Territory. 

turry'nf  JiioyrajtJii/,  M.S.,  4. 

W.  P.  Breeding  settled  at  Salem,  and  put  up  tliu  first  blacksmith's  forge 
there.    He  served  iu  the  Ca^'use  war  un.ler  Coloru  l  Waters.    In  he  re- 

turned to  Misjjouri,  to  briu^^  to  Oregon  hut  fatiier  aud  mother,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  marrieil,  and  removed  to  a  farm  iu  La:ie  County,  near  the 
prcsc'.it  towii  of  Junction  City.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Wliitmau  C'uunty  in 
AVasIiin^tuu,  where  he  erected  a  Dourui^riuiU  aud  niatiu  other  iuiproveuieuta, 
at  the  same  time  laying  off  the  town  of  r'alonie  Citv  on  his  land,  at  the  falls 
of  Palouae  River.  Mr  Brectl  !•;'_'  waa  a  genial  man,  nia  hea<l  as  white  as  snow, 
with  '  keen,  kin«Ily  blue  eyes  ami  niggcil  features  on  whi-h  the  glow  of  health  ' 
mm  stamped.  Nkliots  Imllan  Affaim,  MS.,  17,  18. 

Oeorge  W  illi  un  Burnett  waa  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  18, 
181 1.  At  G  years  of  iuru  he  removed  with  his  pareutj  to  Mi^uuri,  and  woa  mar- 
Tied  in  that  state  to  Miss  Sidney  A.  Youurer  in  1831.  He  settled  in  the 
autumn  of  1847  on  a  land  claim  in  Yamhill  County,  when?  he  rejsitleil  till  liii 
death  in  December  1877.  He  was  a  brother  of  Peter  li.  Burnett,  a  religiou-i- 
miaded,  exemplary  man,  and  useful  citizen.  In  1868  ho  was  el  ctcd  to  tini 
state  legislature.  Or.  Plnntrr  Assoc.^  Tram.,  1877,  p.  74;  nunitff'^  }:>r.,  182. 

Ezekiel  Kennedy  waa  bom  in  Kentucky  ia  l>ecember  ITSl),  hut  removed 
to  Frankfort  at  an  c&rly  age.  He  hiult  the  state<lumse  in  tliat  eity  in  1817. 
His  wife  waa  Fanny  Tiiuraton  of  Shelt>y ville,  Ky.,  whom  he  marrieil  ahont 
this  time.  In  1634  he  removed  to  Mi^ouri,  and  in  184C  to  Orc£ti>u  iu  tlie 
southern  branch  of  the  immigration,  bciuu  one  of  tho^  who  were  detained  in 
the  Umpqua  Valle}'.  In  the  spring  of  1847  he  settled  in  Y'amliill  County, 
where  for  a  numl>er  of  years  he  remained  aud  occupied  offices  of  nublic  trust 
aaU  honor.  He  finally  settled  at  Dallas,  where  he  died  Juno  11, 1869,  loftving 
»  wi  low  and  4  chililren.  Dallaa  Thin^,  June  26,  1869. 

Frederick  W.  Geer,  with  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  and  2  chil»Ircn,  settled 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willunette,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Butteville. 
The  family  wag  incrpx«ied  after  arriving  in  Orerron  to  10  ehiMn  n.  Like 
others  of  this  name  in  Oregon,  Mr  Geer  achieved  kiuccess  in  his  uudertakiugs. 
/MoiMlOfY^on&iM,  MavW,  1876. 

To^mcr  Savage  was  r>om  in  the  state  of  Xew  York  in  1801.  He  romoved 
to  KalamaiiMj  Co.,  Mich.,  and  thenoe  to  Oregon,  and  settled  iu  Mariou  County. 
Be  died  at  Salem,  March  3,  IS71.  Salem,  St  ihnnutn,  March  4,  1871. 

David  Colvi  r  settled  14  niileil  e;iHt  of  Salem,  where  bo  eontitiued  to  reside 
untU  his  tlcatli,  btecember  31,  1374,  at  the  age  of  bi)  years.  ShU  jh  .Sf-UMman, 
Jan.  9, 1875. 

Jamt^s  Smith,  born  in  Virginia  in  1802,  settled  in  Polk  County,  Oregon, 
in  1846,  where  he  died  March  2o,  1872.  JJaUes  /tepuUican^  March  »0,  1872. 

James  D,  Fay  came  to  Oregon,  an  orphan,  in  1 S46.  He  possessed  gowl 
talents,  an.l  stuified  law  nnrler  A.  A.  Skinner  and  Judge  Thayer  of  C.>r\  dlis. 
He  nijoried  a  tlaughtcrof  Jesse  Applegate;  but  his  politics  aud  comluct  beinff 
obnoxious  to  her  famdy,  there  waa  uahaitpiness.  She  died,  and  ho  married 
Miss  Rosa  Yonng  of  Jacksonville.  He  had  a  son  by  his  first  an<l  a  <lani,'hter 
by  his  secoud  wile.  Ue  committed  suicide  at  Empire  City  iu  Cooa  Cuuuty, 
Jnne  4,  1879.  Portland  Oregoniemt  J«no  7,  1879. 

.Tamoi  T.  Crump,  whose  father  opened  the  first  store  in  Salem,  and  dic«l 
about  1864,  waa  bom  in  Missouri,  aud  emigrated  with  hui  pureuts  in  1846. 
Ho  was  a  young  man  of  promise,  but  committed  suicide  in  February  1870,  a 
few  month*  aficr  his  marriage,  on  arcnunt  of  disapi»ointm'  nt  in  n<»t  securing 
a  busiiH'Jss^  situation.  He  hml  two  brotlicrs,  one  of  whom  ijs  W'llliaiu  Iw  Crump, 
and  two  Mntcr.^,  living  in  Sakni.  Or.  Statesman,  Feb.  2o,  1870. 

Wilson  Lee  aetUed  on  the  Little  Luckiamuto  in  Polk  County.  *Hib  Lee 
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exploro.  Levi  Scott  was  the  founder  of  Scottsbupgf, 
on  the  Umpqua  Kiver.  He  died  in  1878,  in  Lane 
County,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  respected  for  his  many 
virtues  and  his  generous  character. 

was  marricl  while  en  rout-e  to  Oregon  in  June  1S46,  Sho  died  July  14,  1872, 
at  Dallaa,  aged  47  years.  Dulks  Jirpu/dietw,  July  20,  1872. 

Rev.  A.  £.  Guriaon  settled  in  Yamhill  Coan^.  Hia  wife,  Margaret 
Garrison,  died  at  Salem,  August  29,  1870.  She  ma  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
March  2G,  1813,  omigratod  v.  iih  her  parenta  to  Tmli.ina,  w;us  inarricu  at  the 

of  17  to  Mr  Garnaom,  aud  in  1846  aixsompuiied  him  to  Uretfon.  She  was 
tne  mother  of  14  diitdren,  only  9  of  whom  outlived  her.  Porffamd  Adwo  t^ , 
Oct  1,  1S70. 

BiM  Dunbar  wa«  bom  in  Ohio,  Febmary  G,  1802.  While  a  young  tiuin  be 
mnoived  to  lUinds,  whoro  li«  married  Jane  Miller  Bitbin,  January  22,  1 830. 
Togetlier  they  eniigratod,  and  scttkd  in  thft  Waldo  hiUa.  Hit  Wife  died  m 
18i^    He  die<l  in  September  1870.  /4L 

Martin  Vaughn  emigrated  from  Indiana.  He  Ihred  oaliie  Naehees  Rirer, 
Washington;  one  of  his  daughters  married  a  Clihbs.  Id.,  March  27,  l>^Tr?. 

Andnia  Harper  aud  hiii  wife,  Eliza,  settled  in  the  XoaUtin  pLams.  A 
daughter  married  L.  P.  Pratt  in  1854,  removed  to  Waeoo  Coonty  in  1871, 
where  sho  di.  .1  Aj.Hl  17,  187T  77..  M  ay  1,  1873, 

Mrs  Cynthia  Howard  \i-as  born  in  Kentucky,  October  19,  1810;  reinored 
early  iu  life  to  Illinois,  was  married  in  1826  toK.  B.  Howard,  and  with  him 
crussc.I  the  plainn  an<l  sottU^il  in  Oregon  City,  "vrhtTO  she  resided  tin  r  iiiain- 
lier  of  her  liTc.  8ho  was  the  mother  of  10  chiLlreu,  two  of  whom  were  Meth- 
odist ministers.    Sho  died  August  20,  1877.  M.,  Ang.  80,  1877. 

Rev.  Jolm  Howanl,  Rc.n  of  K.  H.  and  Cvntliia  Howard,  marrii  <l  }fV\si 
.Tane  E.  W'ingfield,  tiaughter  of  J.  T.  Wingtield,  in  November  ldi4.  JShe 
wa8  horn  iu  llissouri,  July  19,  1840,  and  died  Jamtarj  1,  1876,  leaving  4 
children.  /</.,  Jan.  13,  187G. 

J.  W.  and  A-  Pugh  lived  for  several  years  ia  Yiuahill  Countv,  but  after- 
ward settled  in  Linn,  whero  they  married.  Mrs  John  Pngh,  their  mother, 
wxs  hntn  iti  Virginia,  Deto^HT  1,  17fl;  removed  with  her  parents  to  Kcti- 
tiieky,  .and  w;i^  there  married  to  John  Fugh,  about  1518,  who  wm  killed  i>y 
ligntning  2  or  3  years  afterward,  leaving  her  with  2  boys.  After  the  death  of 
lier  hn.-.1>.i"  1  V.n  Pngh  removed  with  herchildnn  fir.-^t  to  Illinois  and  then  U> 
Iowa,  uiiii  II  luily  they  broi;ght  her  with  them  to  Oregon.  She  died  January 
S3»]872.  I'f  ,  March  21,  1872. 

Joaepli  Wal.l(»  w.is  boni  March  10,  1805,  in  Harri.son  County,  West  Vir- 

ffinia.  Thence  he  first  cmigratL  1  to  St  Clair  County,  Missouri,  and  from  tne 
atter  place  to  Oregon  iu  1846.  He  was  a  brother  of  Daniel  Waldo,  but  un* 
like  him  he  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  tlio 
Willamette  university,  of  which  he  waa  a  tmstce,  and  other  M!cthodist  insti- 
tutions. Ho  died  whUe  4»t  a  visit  to  darksbnzg,  Weel  Va»,  Nov.  2i,  1871. 
id.,  Feb.  8.  1872. 

James  Duval  Holman  was  bom  in  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  18,  1814; 
died  at  Portland,  Or.,  Dec.21,  lSs2.    In  1S4S,  he  went  to  Cal.  for  gnl<C  his 

riy  being  the  first  'argonauts'  to  arrive  in  CaL>  overland.  Returned 
Or.  City  in  1849,  where  no  engaged  in  profitable  business.  1849,  ho  was 
elected  and  scn'ed  as  a  meml-'T  of  tin;  hrst  territorial  legislature  of  Or. 
In  1857,  he  moved  ¥rith  hia  family  to  Portland,  where  ho  resided  until  his 
death.  At  hb  death  there  snrvived  him  his  wife^  Rachel  H. ,  and  his  children, 
Franoes  A.,  F^deridc  V.,  Kate  S.,  and  George  F.  Holman. 
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IH£  WAR  VEEUSfO  JS  OBBQON. 

Social  "Ettorts  ot  tor  Crkw  of  tttt;  'Modestf/ — Fiest  Tittatrtcai, 
En TF.kT.viNMLKS're — FiR.sr  Amkuk  an  Newspaper  ov  thk  P,\(  ikic 
C'oA."ii— A  MiUTART  Company — Akkival  in  th*  Souni>  of  H.  B.  M. 
8uxp  '  FuQA&D Pbbbdbiit  Polk's  Missaob— Arbitil  OfP  ihe  U.  S. 
ScBoonn  'Sbahic*— -HoBSi'iuciira— Howiwnr  oar  ths  SncATMH— 
WucK  OF  m  *  Shabk  **^A  Flaa  ahd  Guns  toe  Qmoost— Passaoi  of 
THR  XoTTOt  Bill — Overlaxt)  Railway^Thk  BoundiABT Dotriomid— 
How  Tii>i]f08  or  "OS  Tmmaty  w&rs  Mmcsivmi>. 

While  the  events  just  narrated  were  taking  place 
the  political  condition  of  tlie  colony  rfMiiaiued  un- 
changed. From  the  new8|)aper8  broiiL^lit  by  the  ini- 
inigrants,  and  occasional  news  received  by  way  of  tlie 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Oregon  question  still  threat- 
ened war.  Among  other  rumors  was  one  that  the 
British  plenipotentiary  had  proposed  as  a  dernier  res- 
sort  to  leave  the  question  open  for  twenty  years,  to 
be  settled  finally  by  the  choice  of  the  peopla  But 
this  was  believed  by  Americans  to  be  improbable, 
because  it  was  shown  by  Gallatin  in  1827  that  the 
country  must  be  settled  by  Americans,  and  the  late 
immigrations  had  demonstrated  it.^  British  subjects 
received  the  rumor  with  equal  incredulity,  believing 
that  England  would  not  consent  to  any  compromise 
by  which  the  country  north  of  the  Columbia  would 
be  endangered.'   So  uncertain  and  critical  seemed  the 

^  Honolulu  Poli/nesian,  Jan.  10  and  March  14,  1S46. 

^JMertt'  ReeoUeeOofut,  MS.,  6;  Ifiie^  R^g.,  Ixix.  242;  7>ifiiamn*«  OrwU 

THrvlt.  330;  Yreka  Uuiony  June  28,  1871;  Son  Brrnardino  Ommlian,  July 
X&'tli  AtiHoek  Ltdgcr,  Ang.  5.  IWH}  MoKajr,  iu  hi*  Jiuolleetiotui,  MS., 
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position  of  affairs,  tliat  an  agent  was  sent  m  I»Iarcli, 
by  the  fur  company,  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;,  to  make  arrangements  for  obtamiog  sup* 
plies  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts,  in  case 
their  farming  lands  should  be  seized.*  The  Kussians 
also,  who  depended  on  Oregon  for  the  larger  part  ol 
their  supplies,  anticipating  trouble,  forestalled  the 
action  of  the  British  company,  and  purchased,  early 
in  the  spring,  the  whole  tara  crop  of  the  Islands,  and 
larse  quantities  of  sugar  and  rum,  for  Sitka. 

Everything  in  the  Pacific  seemed  to  point  to  an 
early  collision.  The  Modeste,  as  a  British  man-of  war 
stationed  in  the  Columbia,  was  r^arded  ominously, 
and  to  soften  the  resentment  thus  created,  the  officers 
and  men,  following  the  advice  of  the  fur  company, 
gave  a  ^ries  of  entertainments,  to  which  all  were  in- 
vited, which  served  the  imrpose  of  diverting  the  minds 
of  many  from  that  strained  feeling  which  McKay 
says  obtained  between  the  rival  nations,  perceptible 
even  in  the  Sandwich  Islanda  A  better  acquaint- 
ance enabled  men  of  either  nation  to  express  political 
bias  freely,  and  wordy  encounters  were  harmless,  as 
there  were  no  offensive  exhibitions  of  patriotism.* 

sayt  the  offloen  of  fha  Irtish  war  ship  Ameriea  ezpretM j  to  him  the  opinioa 

th.'it  tlu-  cnTintry  l>etwe«'n  tlio  Columbia  River  and  rn  .1  t  S mifl  must  be  held 
at  all  hiuianls — '  an  opinion  which  appareotly  carrieil  uu  wuight  with  the  hoaie 
government.* 

^ Tin's  was  .T.  W.  McK.iy.  who  says  tliat  be  fonn<l  the  wbolo  pnpulitio-i 
mach  excitetl  over  the  prospect  of  anacxation  to  the  Unttetl  ^iatv»;  aud  van- 
OttB  roniorH  were  afloat  concerning  Fremont's  intentioiiB.  *  Such  of  my  eotta- 
trymon,'  be  siys,  *a\  I  haA  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  during  my  stay 
ia  San  Francimo  Heemed  to  take  sides  with  the  Americans;  thougb  they 
blamed  the  Kngbsh  government  for  not  taking  prompt  action  with  a  view  of 
securing  to  the  British  crown  a  colony  which  wou!»l  certainly  prove  valaablo 
in  the  future.'  JtecoHecliotm,  MS.,  4,  5;  Marith's  Letter,  MS.,  11,  l  i. 

^Aa  the  first  theatrical  rcprcsentationi  ever  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  ixTfonnfinces  on  the  Mo/lextc  are  worthy  of  incnri  n.  I  tiud  l>y  tlio 
SvccUttor  (^i  Ffb.  li),  1840,  that  on  the  J^l  of  the  ujontii,  umler  the  patruuage 
Ot  Captain  Baillie  and  the  ofhcers  of  the  Modestf,  and  before  a  full  aud 
re8i>ecta!>lo  audience,  was  ]it  ri"ruii-d  tli«;  cnnn  dy  of  Tln'fr  Weeks  a/trr  Afar- 
riv/r,  hiilowed  by  I'Lt  Ih  ur,-  Is  in  J/iin,  iau\  Tin'  M<ty<jr  qf  GnrntU.  The 
Bcenery  wa*  painted  by  the  crew.  The  prologue  was  compose*!  and  apoken 
by  rt  ttman,  and  ended  witli  the  mot  referred  to  in  the  note,  *  MotlfMr  is  our 
ship,'  etc,  Tim  youn^  ladie.-*  who  took  mrt  in  the  play  were  the  dau^hitm 
of  Oregon  Kctll-  r^:  Mua  Allen,  Miss  Hedgecock,  Mies  Lloyd,  and  MisH  Kossi, 
Theee  were  the  earliest  pnpila  of  the  minuo  art  on  the  Northwest  CouL  At 
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Little  of  all  this  would  have  been  preserved  had  not 
the  printing  association,  just  previous  to  this  happy 
thought  of  the  crew,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  (hregon  Spectator,  the  first  American  newspaper  on 
the  Pacific  coast/  This  publication  was  begun  just 
in  time  to  record  the  occurrences  of  the  evenuul  year 
of  1846. 

a  Mcond  perfonnuice  in  May,  Lovehm  ViUage,  The  ^feek  Doctor,  an  l  J/  '  /oi* 
o/  aarraU  were  played.  Or.  ^|weM«or,  May  12,  1813}  TayUn'«  Spec  Prus, 
247. 

'There  had  l>cen  a  small  prnea  la  California  tinoe  1834,  bot  no  newspaper 
was  j>ul>lislii.(l  until  after  tlio  American  conquent,  6  months  Liter  than  the 
publication  of  the  Oregon  iicvvspa|M}r.  'iho  SjiecUUor  wu4  a  i>enii-n)OUtiily 
journal  of  4  pv^es,  15  by  11  inchos  in  size,  C(>iit.iining4  columns  each,  printe.1 
in  (lertr  tj'po  an*!  a  tnateful  style,  by  John  Floininc^,  a  ivmctical  printer,  aJi  l 
au  immigrant  of  1544.  The  paper  wa«  iLrst  edited  by  the  preai.lcut  of  tho 
Oregon  printing  M'^ociation,  W.  G.  T'Vanlt,  after  whom  several  other  editon 
■worrt  employtMl  ami  reinovtd  in  (juiok  succession  for  h<»Minir  opiniori?*  a  lver^ 
to  the  controlling  power  in  the  a.'isociation.  The  general  ai.u  at  thu  8it*-ct»tt'>r 
was,  while  advocating  good  morals^  temperance,  and  education,  to  pursue  the 
"Hiidsdirs  Bay  Company  with  unremitting,  if  often  covert,  hostility;  rmd  in 
tills  respect  It  mmht  be  considered  the  organ  of  the  American  uii-rcliaut  cla^s 
against  the  British  merchants.  T'V'ault  was  di^missud  at  the  end  of  10  wee!t» 
for  being  too  lenient.  H.  A-  G.  Lee  then  iHsn.  il  9  nunibcrM,  and  \va«  ilij- 
luiaseil  for  publishing  some  articles  reiicctiiiM  wiih  good  rea^ou  on  the  course 
of  tiiie  American  merchants  toward  the  colonists;  and  several  numboraap« 
pnirc'  l  without  any  oatensiblo  c<Htor,  when  in  Octol>er  1846,  GcT^e  L.  <'iirry, 
an  immigrant  of  that  year,  took  the  chair.  lie  pursued  the  pi  tu  of  allowing 
both  sidee  a  fair  hearing,  and  after  anceessfully  couilueting  the  paper  a  longer 
time  than  any  of  his  pre'lerejisArs,  w:w  dismissc-d  for  publishing  sonie  n*s(M:i- 
tioos  of  the  house  of  r>  pn  .scutativeii  of  1849,  rvtlucting  on  the  Mrtliodi  -t 
eaadidatn  for  the  import.uit  office  of  Oregon  deWate  to  conm  lie 
•was  s^fCPciU'd  by  A.  E.  \V.iit,  and  8ul);equonlly  Ity  Wilson  liluui.  iu 
1850  the  I'aper  an  I  press  wcro  sold  to  Robert  Moore,  who  cmploye<l  Blaia 
for  a  timo  to  edit  it,  but  displaced  him  by  D.  J.  Schnebley,  who  soon  be- 
came jnoprii  tor,  an<l  a-ssoeiat  d  w  ith  himself  C.  V.  C'ulv«  r  a.i  editor.  In 
March  ls.'>4  tlie  paper  was  again  sold  to  C.  L.  Goodrich,  and  by  him  ilucoa- 
tiuued  in  March  lbd5.  It  waapnbliahetl  semi-monthly  until  Sv  ptember  185^, 
when  it  changed  to  a  ■weekly;  and  wafl  print -d  on  <if  H<k  s  Wxaliingtou 
presses.  Its  hrst  printer,  John  I'leming,  went  from  Ohio  to  ()r<  H;<iu  in  1845, 
and  continned  to  reside  in  Oregon  City  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Dee.  S, 
1872,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  He  left  a  family  in  Oliio,  to  wimMi  In-  never 
returned.  He  was  este<!ined  in  his  adopted  home  as  au  honorable  and  exc-m- 
plnry  man.  W^-  %v  as  .ippointe<l  postmaster  in  1850.  Associated  with  Flemi.ig 
for  a  time  was  T.  F.  McElroy,  who  after  Fleming's  retireim  nt  from  l»iisiiiess 
foruiod  with  C.  W.  Smith  a  partnership  as  i^rinters  anvl  puhlishers.  The^o 
were  succeedc^l  iu  the  publUhing  department  by  'J\  D.  Watson  and  O.  D.  li. 
Boyil,  and  they  by  Boyd  alone.  Having  ontlued  colonial  times  and  seen 
Oregon  City  dwindle  from  the  lirst  town  in  Oregon  to  the  rank  of  second  or 
thiM,  the  press  and  material  of  the  Spectator  were  eold  in  1855  to  publish  a 
paper  under  another  name,  and  for  political  pur|>o.ie«5.  That  paper  Iwicame 
tinally  merged  iu  another  at  Salem,  and  the  old  6}u:rtitior  pre  .s  was  taken 
to  Roscburg  to  start  a  paper  at  that  place,  and  finally  to  l^ngene  City, 
where  it  remains.  The  typo  ami  mat<.'ri.-:l  were  carried  to  Portland  to  Ik;  nse<l 
in  the  publication  of  the  JJailif  L'nkm,  for  a  ^hort  time,  alter  which  itr  was 
talnea  to  Astoria,  whsre  waa  printed  oa  it  the  Marin*  Ocaede,  in  which  Gnty's 
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With  the  exception  of  drinking,  no  objection  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Modcste's  officers  (»r  men.* 
Captain  BailHe  rarely  left  his  ship;  but  the  younger 
officers,  besides  giving  theatrical  entertainments,  horse- 
races, balls,  and  curling  matches,  visited  among  the 
Bettlers  wherever  invited^  and  attended  a  ball  given 
at  Oregon  City,  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday, 
by  H.  M.  Knighton,  an  immigmnt  of  1845,  who  was 
the  second  marshal  of  Oregon  under  the  provisional 
government,  and  sergeant-at-arms  of  tlie  house  of 
representatives  in  the  winter  of  1846.  The  editorial 
notices  received  of  these  amusements  were  studiedly 

IFistortj  qf  Orrgon  first  app^re<l.  On  the  termination  of  that  journal,  what 
was  left  of  the  material  of  the  JSpeetator  waa  takeu  back  to  Oregoa  City.  The 
Mtfhoritiea  thmtgh  whitth  I  htm  l«31ow«d  tiie  oowm  of  Oreg«m'a  fint  vnm 

aro  Portland  Ons(foniant  March  25,  1854;  Olf/mpi'i  ColnmUan,  St-pt.  10,  lSo3; 
Ofympia  Pkmter  md  JMimcrat,  March  18,  ltk>4;  Parruh's  Or.  A  nredote*,  MS., 
fi,  t%  LaM*«Nar.t  MR,  5, 6;  Or.  Ptommr  Amte.^  Trmu.,  1875,  p.  72;  PoHiawt 

Wffkly  Orf(foninn^  Dec  TSf;5<;  n!,iu>pia  Tratutcript,  Dec.  2(!,  ls(;>^;  AVv,;,' 
Hi«t.  Or.,  M.S.,  333;  A}rv{(:y<Ut:s  i  km  qf  J/uU.,  MS.,  50;  Btw-nn  H  liiarnetUt 

Vailetf,  MS..  34;  Pkkgtt'$  Parin  Expomtion,  10;  Or.  <%  Weekly  Enierprim^ 
T>('o.  10,  ISOS;  Solmo  (Cat.)  JI<rol<l,  Jan.  9,  1869;  Ohjmpin  Wa^h.  Standard, 
Jan.  2,  lb(»9;  Mies'  Me(f.,lxx, '^4^1;  S.  F.  Alta,  March  16,  IH  w;  Stu:.  Uiuoih 
April  10,  1865;  Porikmi  Weat  SIm  e,  Nov.  1878.  The  geueral  news  ohrouido 
in  tho  Spectator  usually  at  1(  i  I  »5  niaatha  ol«l,  and  was  obtained  from 
papers  brought  out  by  the  annual  uninigratioiu,  frwn  the  Sandwich  I4and 
pamn  brought  over  in  duaco  tailing  veaaela,  or  Huongh  the  oonraqpondenae 
ana  ma  il  of  tho  fur  cnmp^nv.  v iiifh  nrrivt'il  once  OT  twice  a  year  overland 
irum  Canada,  or  by  tliu  aunual  vt;3Kcl  iroiu  EuKland.  But  the  intelligence 
conveyed  waa  read  as  eagerly  as  if  the  events  had  but  just  tnuipired,  and  by 
thu  extra et8  imMiahod,  U  »  M^y  to  gather  wlut*  kind  of  aowi  was  oomndBra^ 
most  importiuit. 

The  officers  of  t}iu  Modeste  were  Thomaa  Baillie,  captain;  T.  M.  Koduey, 
T.  G.  T>raki-,  and  T.  I*.  Coode,  lieutvtianta;  0.  J.  (iililmn,  mxsttr;  .John  Gib- 
sou,  surgeon;  J.  M.  Hobl>s,  pursier;  A.  A.  U.  JJuudaa,  uiate;  A.  Gordon, 
asst.  surgeon;  A.  T.  De  Horsey,  J.  Montgomerie,  Chariet  (ih!»nt»  md  H.  T. 
Legge,  midshijunc'iu  nioniiui  Jainca  Clarke,  O.  Pearce,  majrter'B  assistantfl; 
J.  ^hite,  cU-rk'a  assistiiiit;  J.  }ilukulai^  g^mner;  J.  SteveiiH,  iKjatswaiii;  Wm 
EUicott,  carpenter.  Or.  S}trr(<t(or,  Fob.  5,  IiS4G.  Rol>ert8  says  these  officers 
were  fine  fellows,  and  that  the  men  could  not  be  induced  to  desert  by  the 
temptation  of  ti40  acres  of  land,  the  ship  losing  but  one  seaman  during  a 
stay  in  tho  river  of  more  than  a  year.  McLoughlin  also  says:  '  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  owing  to  the  Modeste  being  at  Vancouver,  and  tho  gentle- 
manlike  conduct  of  Captain  Baillie  and  his  officers,  and  tliu  good  dtacipline 
and  good  behavior  of  the  cr6w,  that  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Conipany 
have  had  leas  trouble  (though  they  have  had  a  great  deal  more  thaa  i  mm- 
pccted)  than  they  would  have  had,  and  which  certainly  they  have  done 
nothing  to  incur,  but  everything  they  could  to  avoid.'  PrimU:  Paj>rrx,  M.S., 
2d  aer.,  11,  One  of  the  midisMpmen  of  the  ModeaU  waa  afterward  Admiral 
l>e  Horsev.  Bodney,  Ist  lieatenant,  was  grandson  of  Admiial  C.  R.  Rodney. 
Prakc,  2d  lieutenant,  was  the  author  of  Lines  to  Mury  and  other 
effu^ooa  pubiiahed  in  tho  Spectator,  tUbtsFUt'  UwMtOMt  M;^.,  38-9. 
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inoffensive,  but  never  cordial.  The  ultra- American 
and  missionar}^  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  regarded 
tlu  in  with  disfavor,  and  beneath  guarded  phrases  a 
covert  sneer  could  be  detected/ 

There  was  another  object  in  the  gayetics  of  the 
Modeste,  which  was  to  avert  the  temptntioTi  on  the  part 
of  the  inferi<  t-  officers  and  seamen  to  desert  and  take 
up  a  section  of  land,  without  price,  under  the  Oregon 
land  law.  Though  the  legislature  of  1844  had  passed 
an  act  in  relation  to  deserting  seamen,  that  they  should 
1x3  Fetomed  to  their  vessels^  there  to  be  dealt  with  by 
their  officers,  the  practice  of  abandoning  their  ships 
in  the  Columbia  Elver  was  one  that  gave  sea-captains 
much  trouble.  In  a  country  so  wild  and  free,  it  was 
useless  to  employ  severe  measures,  even  if  a  captain 
might  venture  it,  and  kindness  and  tact  were  judged 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ifodeste  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  as  more  effectual.  Roberts  remarks  that 
sufficient  importance  has  never  been  attached  to  the 
influence  of  the  gc^od  order  maintained  at  Fort  Van- 
couver in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country;  and 
also  tliat  the  naval  service  gave  them  more  trouble 
than  the  Iniidsnien,  the  captains  of  vessels  often  having 
to  a])poal  to  the  authority  of  McLoughlin  or  Douglas 
to  keep  their  men  under  control.  Pahiu  r,  who  visited 
Vancouver  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  one  of 

^  Jiea)lUetiom,  ^TS.  ,5.  At  a  ball  held  in  McLonghiin  •  mill,  one  of  the 
Modente^a  oflScera  m  ;i^urcd  a  bottle  of  wiiio  that  the  majority  of  the  men  pres- 
ent would  fight  oil  tlic  British  side  in  tho  event  of  having  to  chooae;  but  a 
count  beiiig  made  he  loot  his  l)et.  He  then  sin^jled  oat  one  maxi  who  hu 
offered  to  uet  Would  fight  on  England's  side,  W.  H.  Rees.  On  the  queation 
being  put,  *  Sir,  which  flag  would  you  support  in  the  event  of  war  ? '  Rees 
repLieu,  '  I  fight  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  sir ! '  to  the  no  small  ch<igrin 
of  the  challenger.  Mintos  Ettrty  Day$f  MS.,  10;  Or.  Pioneer  /f<«or.,  Tnt/m., 
1874,  26-7.  'At  one  of  the  pUy8,'eay8  Roberts,  *I  heai  1,  "MmUxte  is  our 
shin,  and  modest  men  are  we — one  word  more,  and  up  shall  rise  the  scene: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  all — (iod  save  tho  Queen  !  "  One  slouched  hat  was  un- 
removed  amongst  the  uncovered  crmvil,  and  I  hc-ani  a,tar  say,  "Please,  sir, 
may  I  pitch  that  chap  overlxiard  ?  "  '  Ho/>fi-U'  /itc,  MS.,  38.  Oa  the  other 
sitle:  (Jeorge  W.  Jackson,  an  immigrant  of  1845,  being  at  an  entertainment 
on  Ijoard  the  Modcjife,  v.  l  i  rc  there  was  singins,  treated  the  audience  first  to 
tho  '  Star-span K^ei I  BaiintT,'  in  whii  h  they  did  not  ohject,  and  afterward  to 
'  Ve  FarUMneuts  of  England '  of  \b\2  memory,  which  displeased  Liii  eute  - 
tMaen.  Cm^tv  OrtUioM,  MS..  8.  9;  Palme/*  Journal,  111. 
Htn.OB.,VoL.L  Sr 
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those  rare  OGcaBions,  as  aleady  mentioned,  on  which 
the  cuDi[)any'8  servants  receiveid  their  Bmall  allowance 
of  spirits,  describes  a  grand  carouse,  ending  on  ship- 
boanl.' 


The  subject  of  military  organization  had  been 
neglected  in  the  amended  organic  law,  through  a  wise 
forbearance,  as  its  existence  was  calculated  to  create 
suspicion  and  prevent  the  perfect  fusion  of  rival  ele- 
ments. The  apparently  critical  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  spring  of  184G,  however,  induced  some  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  call  a  meeting'  at  the  house  of 
David  Waldo,  in  Chanipoejj^  County,  and  ortjanize  a 
company  of  mounted  riflemen.''  Charles  Bennett  was 
matlo  cii|;tain.    it  appeal's  to  liavc  been  a  revival  of 

**Tliis  w  i;^  ^  li  lay  with  tho  anrvants  of  the  Ilutlson's  Bay  Company,  an  I 
auch  ranting  auU  fruUckiug  ha^  ytcrh&ys  seldom  been  seen  aaioug  the  sous  oi 
men.  Some  were  engaged  ui  gamhling,  some  siuging.  Home  running  homes, 
many  pronicnadini;  on  the  river-shore,  Jinil  others  on  tho  large  green  prairie 
above  the  fort.  ki.  B.  M.  'a  ahip  of  war  Mode^e  was  lying  at  anehor  about 
fifty  yarda  from  the  shore.  The  aailort  also  seemetl  to  be  enjoying  tho  holi- 
days— niiiny  of  them  were  on  shore  j»ro!;u  n,iiling  and  casting  sheep's-cye^  at 
tho  fair  native  daoisela  as  tbey  strolled  from  wigwam  to  but,  and  from  hut  to 
w  igwam,  intent  npon  seeking  for  themselves  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment. At  niglit  a  pu'ty  was  given  on  begird  tlio  ahip,  and  jn<Iging  from  the 
noise  kept  up  imtd  ten  at  nighty  thiy  were  a  jolly  set  of  fellows.  About  ttu4 
time  a  boat  came  ashore  from  the  ship  with  a  few  landlubbera  most  glorionahr 
<Iraiik.  t^iii  >  I  til  11  fell  out  of  the  uoat  and  bia  cosuades  were  banly  abb 
to  pull  biiii  aJiore.'  Jont^nal,  111. 

*The  preamble  to  this  organization  reads:  'Whereas,  the  people  of  Ore^^on 
T(  i  ritiii  V  arc  .-ituatrd  remote  from,  and  widioiil  ju  oti  ctiou  of,  any  gov- 
ernment, we  therefore,  as  members  of  a  free  oud  eidiuhtcued  conunouity, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  principles  of  a  free  and  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  being  well  aware  that  V.ic  IxhIv  of  the  people  ijj  tlie  only  jKjwer 
capable  of  su^taiamg  bucU  iu^titutious,  tiierefore,  wc  deem  it  advisable  to 
form  onrselvea  into  military  bodies,  for  the  purpo>e  of  preserving  peace  and 
onlor  at  home,  a:id  prcvcntiuij  aggressions  fro:ti  ubroail.  Or.  ^jHrtatoi;  June 
11,  li>kii.  The  otlicerj  of  tl'.e  eompauy  were:  capt;iin,  Charles  Beuuctt;  lat 
lieat.,  A.  A.  Kobinson;  2d  iient.,  Isaac  Hutchins;  3d  lieut.,  Hiram  English; 
ord.  sergeant,  Thomas  Holt;  '2  \  sergeant,  Tliomas  Howell;  3*1  sergeant,  S. 
C,  Morns;  4ik  iK-r^eanl,  \\  dli  im  Humug;  i»b  corporal,  1*.  C  KaiM;r;  2d 
corporal,  Robert  W  idUer;  3<l  corporal,  B.  Frost;  4to  corp<»ral,  John  Rowe. 
1  he  private-!  were  ."►.i  in  number.  Thii  (  (imjiaii  -,  v  lion  ealle«l  u\)o\\  to  pursue 
HOiue  «uiHH>  ^.'d  horse-thieve^  charged  up^m  ci  pc.iLeal»le  iiativo  village,  and 
ahot  an  Indian  Mho  was  innocent  of  any  oiience.  It  seems  an  anomaly  that 
inert  w!io  were  able  to  pen  sentiments  as  l<»tty  f«H  tli"  e  eontiiined  in  their  jtc- 
amble  were  no  little  to  be  tru.sled  in  tho  execution  of  their  duty.  It  in  due, 
however,  to  Captain  Iknm  tt  to  stttr  that  he  was  not  in  command;  and  to 
the  ooiii}-;:iriy.  tf  tluit  all  rigrett'-'l  tlir  ocrMirrpnee  which  happened  nthfr 
through  a  nustaiio  than  by  doaigu,  Jiauser  a  i^nugmnt  iioad^  MiJ.,  t>,  7;  K(U^r  « 
Acir.,  12-14. 
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Captain  Kaiser's  cuiiipany  of  Oregon  Rangers,  a.s  they 
t4»ok  that  name,  some  of  the  same  membors  hcnng 
again  t  iiiollcJ,  anti  the  former  captain  actuig  a.s  j>resi- 
dent  of  tlie  meeting. 

On  the  verv  day  that  Kal.srr  sent  lils  j ciKn-t  of  these 
proeoefhTii^s  to  Oregon's  journal.  O^^dcii,  writing  from 
Foi-t  \  ancouvcr  to  the  same,  annoiini  .  d  the  arrival 
at  Nisqually  of  H.  M.  frigate  Fisfjnrd,  forty -two  guns, 
and  a  crew  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  wliich  liad 
come  to  remain  r«»r  the  sunnner,  or  as  hmg  as  the  war- 
cloud  threatened."  The  news  brouglit  by  the  Fisgard, 
as  late  as  December  from  En^^land  and  January  from 
New  York,  was  rather  quieting  than  othem-ise.  It 
"was  th«iught  that  tlie  eorn  laws  would  be  re[>ealedand 
free-trade  instituted,  w  hicli  would  open  British  ports 
to  American  bread-stuffs,  and  it  was  believed  greatly 
lessen  the  war  feeling  in  the  western  states,  w  liere 
President  Polk*s  supporters  were  strongest."  The 
president  had  also  made  proposals  for  altering  the 
tariff,  favorable  to  Great  Britain ;  all  of  which  was 
reassuring.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  French  government,  whose  officers  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  courted  the  favor  of  the  officers  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  would  support  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
in  the  Pacific  were  tolerated  by  England  in  order  to 
obtain  this  support,^" 

"The  Fhfjfird  waa  officered  m  follows:  captain,  J.  A.  Dnntz;  lientenatits, 
.T..!in  n<><M,  diaries  I->yke,  (ftorgo  Y.  Patterson,  Ktlwanl  W.  I^mg,  Edward 
iJ.  Aahc;  wiarmc^,  l4uut<;uaut  liciry  U.  M  C'artji\,  and  FluctwtAni  J.  Kich- 
ftixU;  nuwter,  Edmnnd  P.  Cote;  chaplain,  Rotwrt Thompson;  surgeon,  Thomas 
li.  I>urni:  pur;<t;r,  Tlioimus  Kowe;  hvcond  iiiast<T,  James  (.'rusliy:  iu-trurtor, 
Kobert  M.  Joohip;  14  midshipmen.  KolK-rts  Hays;  *  A  small  bmlilmg  erected 
for  »  midflhipmen*!  sohool  at  Niwinally  wan  st  iiulin>;  only  a  few  yean  ago. 
It  was  known  to  ua  as  the  "cixtlo  of  indokace."  '  lieiit(lf  rtinii-<,  MS.,  T^*. 

Had  the  corn  laws  of  Kuglaiid  \n:vi\  aUdidhod  a  few  years  earlier,  hu  that 
a  market  oonid  have  been  fonnd  for  the  grain  raised  in  the  Mi.wisaippt  Valley, 
the  history  of  Oi i  rni^'ht  now  Ik- nvn!  ilitT' r*  ii'ly.  situ  .'  fin-  faninTS  who 
emigrated  to  the  I'acilic  coast  would  have  rcmumed  at  home  tu  ratso  corn 
and  wheat  for  Great  Britain. 

'-The  A".  }'.  Ilemlil  of  Nov.  30,  184"),  romarka:  'The  account.-j  from  Tahiti 
state  that  H.  B.  M.  nhivj  'oUiHffuxxftt  Admiral  >SLr((t;orge  Seymour,  had  arrived 
there  and  tainted  iJie  Trench  Protectorate  flag.  Thie  is  rather  singular,  and 
•eema  to  indicate  that  the  English,  in  wder  to  cany  eome  point  in  the  Pftcific^ 
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The  iiews[);iper  mail  of  the  Fisgard^  however, 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  majority  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  United  States  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  two  to  one,  and  in  the  senate  a 
majority  of  six.    This  latter  circumstance  was  re- 

farded  as  indicating  that  the  president's  policy  would 
e  carried  out  as  defined  in  his  message. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1844,  said  President  Polk, 
the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary, which  liad  hueu  pending  in  London  since  October 
1843,  were  transferred  to  W  asliington.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  British  plenipotentiarv  was  to  divide  tho 
Oregon  Territory  by  the  49th  |>andU  l.  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  pohit  of  its  intersection  witli  the 
northennnost  branch  of  the  Cokiinhia  River,  and 
thence  down  that  rivf»r  to  tlie  sea,  h'aving  the  free 
naviLT.ition  of  the  river  to  be  enjoyed  l)y  both  parties; 
tlie  eomitry  south  of  this  line  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  nurtli  to  (heat  Britain.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  was  proposed  to  yiold  a  strip  of  coast  north 
of  the  Columbia  extendinij  from  Bulltineh  Harbor  to 
the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  from  the  l^aeific  to  Hood 
Canal;  and  to  make  free  to  the  United  States  aiiy 
ports  they  might  desire,  either  on  the  Mainland  or  on 
Vancouver  Island — a  projK)sition  identical  with  one 
offered  in  1826,  with  the  exception  of  the  free  jiorts, 
and  which  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  United  States 
plenipotentiary.  A  request  was  tfien  made  that  the 
I'nited  States  should  frame  a  proposal.  Nothing, 
however,  had  been  done  when  the  administration 
changed,  and  Polk  came  into  office. 

The  president  said  that  thoiij^li  he  held  the  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  had  no  title  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory that  could  be  maintained  upon  any  principle  of 
public  law  recognized  by  nations,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  defer  to  the  opinions  and  acts  of  his  prede- 

h;ivo  concliKlud  t<>  rrcognizt;  and  tolerate  tJu-  Frt-iioh  aggrt?K.^ion8  in  tliat  sea. 
8c'u  also  Mqfraa,  Ej^lor.,  torn.  i.  294;  Id.,  torn.  ii.  2di;  Grcenhow't  MiA,  Or., 
159,  Ul-X 
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cessors,  who  had  offered  to  adjust  the  boundary  on 

the  4'Jth  parallel,  two  of  them  also  offering  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia;  and  a  proposition  liad 
accordingly  been  made,  repeating  the  otfer  of  the  4"Jth 
parallel,  out  withdrawing  the  free  navigation  of  the 
('ohinil)ia;  and  wliieli  in  its  turn  had  been  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  British  plenij)otentiarv.  He  was  nt)W 
of  opinion  that  the  year's  notice  required  by  the  con- 
vention of  1827  should  be  Lriven,  and  the  treat v  of 
joint  occupancy  terminated,  before  whieh  nritlier  gov- 
ernment could  riyfhtfullv  assert  or  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  territory." 

In  the  mean  time  he  recommended  such  legislation 
by  congress  as  would  be  proper  under  the  existing 
treaty,  and  considered  it  beyond  question  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  laws  and  jurisdiction  ought 
immediately  to  be  extended  over  Americans  in  Ore- 
gon,  who  liad  just  cause  to  complain  of  long  neglect, 
and  who  had  been  driven  to  organize  a  government 
for  themselvei^.  The  extent  to  which  jurisdiction 
might  be  extended  over  the  territory  should  be  in  full 
as  far  as  the  British  government  had  gone  in  the 
act  of  parliament  of  July  2,  1821,  by  which  the 
courts  of  Upper  Canada  were  empowered  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  civil  and  criminal  cases,^*  and  to  aj)point 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  political  officers  in  Ore- 

fon.  He  also  recommended  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  natives  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  be 
extended  over  the  tribes  west  of  the  mountains ;  that 
a  suitable  number  of  military  posts  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  route  to  Oregon,  to  give  protection  to 
eniigi'ants;  that  an  overland  mail,  as  ol'lcn  as  once  a 
montli,  .sliould  also  be  established  ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  proposed  measures,  coiigress  should  be  prepared, 

"  JOth  Cong.,  Ut  S^aa.,  Sen.  Doc.  iVb.  /,  11-14;  London  Chronick,  l>ec.  % 
1845;  Or.  Spectator,  Juno  11,  1840. 

"Civil  cascH,  iiut  exceeding  in  the  cause  of  action  the  Hum  of  €200,  and 
crimiiud  cmm,  wliere  the  puni^uneut  wa»  uot  capitaL  W^«e'a  America,  iL  dUi. 
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as  soon  as  the  year's  notice  had  expired,  to  make  lib- 
eral grants  of  land  to  the  settlers  in  Oregon. 


which  related  to  Oregon  with  the  avowal  of  his 
belief  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  non-interference  of 
foreign  powers  with  North  American  territories,  and 
the  assurance  that  should  any  such  interference  be 
attempted  it  would  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  decided  policy  of  the  new 
administration,  it  was  generally  thought  by  the  lead- 
ing men  in  congress  that  there  would  be  no  war.  The 
senate  was  entirely  against  it,  and  it  was  ridiculed 
even  in  the  house,  though  the  propriety  of  increasing 
the  navy  was  considered,  as  a  peace  measure.  The 
house  would  probably  be  in  favor  of  giving  notice; 
but  in  the  senate  the  measure  was  opposed,  particu- 
larly by  southern  members.'* 

Such  was  the  inteHigence  that  reached  Oregon  in 
^Lny,  and  wiis  published  hi  the  Speciator  in  June. 
News  of  a  few  weeks'  later  date,  received  from  the 
Islands,  iiitoi  nn  d  the  coh)iiists  that  a  resolution  had 
passed  the  li«'U>o  to  give  the  Hoticc,  by  a  \  <»t*'  nf  one 
huiiflred  and  sixty -three  to  fifty-four:  1>ut  that  in  the 
senate,  the  vote,  if  taken,  it  was  helicvud  would  stand 
twenty-two  lor  and  tliirty-fotu*  against  it    By  the 

'^Tho  president's  message  changed  the  tone  of  the  French  press,  la  the 
SffHtttor  of  August  'JUth  wa.><  a  qucttatiou  from  the  WMhington  Union,  taken 
fn>in  the  (  'om-ritr  <{f<  A''"/.s  ( containing  these  comments  on  I'rvsitleut 
Polk's  message:  'Not  that  thu  message  tUx-a  ntjt  bear  the  im^rcsii,  in  all  the 
4|ueiitir>n»  to  which  it  refers,  of  a  iPrankness  and  vigor  which  invest  it  with  a 
powerful  iiiti  it  ^t  or  thrilling  importance,  but  Mr  i\ilk  has  tlisplayed  rm  ad- 
miruhlc  skill  in  ilisgtiising  the  energy  of  thoughts  aud  the  boUlness  of  intcn- 
tioos  under  forms  full  oi  mo<leration,  address,  and  courtesy.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  the  puople  of  tlu>  United  States  held  toward  foreign  nations 
a  language  so  proud  aiul  so  c^lm.  Upon  the  Oregon  (Question  tlie  O-urrier 
remarked  that  '  Wx  vv  Ij  uI  been  little  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  the  conceAsiooa 
which  had,  np  to  ilic  last  hour,  lM.*en  oUered  to  <»reat  Britain,  and  m  lurh  ar© 
now  for  tlie  tir-it  time  revealed.  Public  opinion  is  ftcandalize«l,  axul  with 
groat  rcasimf  at  the  bltUkderiiigolMtiiiacy  which  England  has  shovtit  in  refusuig 
tli4  s<.-  conces-sions;  and  those  even  who  were  lea.st  disposed  to  insist  on  thii 
riglits  of  tlie  United  States  are  of  opinion  tliat  concessions  M'erc  carried  suf- 
ficiently far;  and  if  th'  \  ii.ivoany  regrets,  they  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the 
renolution  Ukvn  by  Mr  Pulk  to  yield  nothing  more  to  JohnBoU,  wlMMe  avid- 
ity is  insiitiate." 


The  president  closed 


r.  Jour.  i^Comment,  Jan.  21,  1640. 
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snni(»  paper  they  learnod  tliat  the  friofate  Crmf/refuSf 
C_ Diumander  Uupoiit,  Avitli  CoiiiUHxlorc  Stockton  on 
boaid,  had  sailed  for  the  Pacitic  coast,  lii  r  cruising 
ground  siip[X)setl  to  be  the  Oregon  coast;  and  also 
that  it  was  rumored  that  the  whole  British  force  in 
the  Pacitic  was  making  sail  for  the  Columbia  Kiver,'^ 

There  was  always  something  to  protract  anxiety; 
yet  the  colonists  continued  the  cultivation  of  their 
firlds,  building,  and  road-making,  with  unceasing  faith 
that  their  claims  t<  >  land  and  improyements  would  be 
protected.  In  this  spirit  preparations  were  made  for 
a  Fourth-of-July  celebration  in  Salem,  recently  so 
named,  and  in  Oregon  City.  At  the  latter  place  was 
erected  a  liberty-pole  presented  to  the  committee  of 
arningements  by  William  Holmes;  a  round  of  thirty- 
one  mnB  was  ded,  and  an  omtion  deUveml  by  Peter 
H.  fiumett,^^  which  was  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
toasts,  with  cheering  and  firing  of  guns,  the  festivities 
being  concluded  by  a  ball  in  the  evening. 

At  Salem  the  management  of  the  celebration  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  newly  organized  military 
company,  the  Oregon  Rangers.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  company  was  presented  with  a  flag  made 
by  Airs  Horace  Holdeu  and  Miss  Loouey.  Tlio 

Honolulu  Fri^v  K  May  1.  K*Ur):  Pobjivtsian,  April  25,  1846. 

Am  thia  was  the  first  public  celebration  by  the  colonists  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  foUowing  facts  concerning  its  oUnervance  may  not  l»e  without 
iotomi.  The  procession  wa^  foniicil  nti<l<  t  :1  -  lu  iii;i;;etnent  of  Win  Finley, 
marshal  of  the  day,  at  the  City  Motel,  kept  by  il.  M.  Knigliton,  and  marched 
to  the  Mctho«list  church,  the  flag  of  the  United  8t;»te8  ueing  borne  at  the 
hea^l.  The  oeremonies  opene<l  with  prayer  by  J.  L.  Parrish:  the  di.-claration 
of  iiidep^-ndt'Tve  was  read  by  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  after  which  foUowcd  tlio  oration 
of  Judge  Burnett.  Tlie  assembly  then  marched  back  to  the  hotel,  where  a 
public  dinner  wa8  Herve<l,  after  which  the  u^^ual  toasta  were  read,  with  cheer- 
ing and  tiring  of  gtuin,  but  without  the  u.so  of  wines  or  liquors.  Tlicre  were 
13  regular  toai<ts,  full  of  the  spirit  of  1776,  tiud  a  nnmlier  of  others,  all 
more  or  leas  coloretl  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country.  Tlie  toast, 
'Oregon  behmging  to  the  United  States  and  rightfully  claiming  her  protec- 
tion, and  ever  rcatly  to  repel  any  iu.sult  offered  in  seducing  her  froui  that 
path  by  hired  emiasariea,  come  from  what  source  they  may,'  wa»  receive  i 
with  10  cheers  and  3  guns.  'The  United  States  of  America,  an  example 
for  the  worhl,  a  bono  of  jealousy  to  tyrant-*,  the  home  of  the  free,  the  lan  l  of 
the  brave,  and  an  asylum  of  the  Opprensi'd,'  received  13  cheer*  and  5  gaitt. 
Among  the  volunteer  t-><ist,  wius  one  by  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  'May  the  time  ^"v>Il 
conte  when  the  lion  and  unicoru  uta^'  cease  to  go  about  the  North  Americau 
oontment  tec^kiiig  whom  they  nuty  bite ! '  Oregon  Sfectaior,  July  9,  IMtf. 
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oration  was  delivered  by  W.  G.  T'Vault,  after  which  a 
barbecue  and  f)ublic  dinner  were  served,  followed,  not 
by  a  ball,  but  by  a  sermon,  a.s  wa.s  considered  proper 
in  a  missionaij  town,^  delivered  by  Harvey  Clark. 

It  had  been  a  subject  of  annoyance  to  the  colonists 
that  two  well-equipped  British  men-of-war  should  be 
stationed  in  Oregon  waters,  and  that  while  a  fleet  of 
ATiu  ricaii  vesst^ls  sjiortcd  in  the  Pacific,  not  one  was  in 
the  Columbia.  But  this  grievance  was  removed  when 
there  entered  on  the  18t  h  of  July  the  schooner  Sh(i  rk\ 
twelve  guns,  Neil  M.  Howison,  commander,**  which 
had  been  repahring  at  the  Islands  since  the  month  of 
April,  and  left  Honolulu  on  the  23d  of  June.  Reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  she  anchored,  and  fired 

funs  signalling  for  a  pilot,  but  no  pilot  appearing^ 
lieutenant  Howison,  with  the  master,  pulled  in  be- 
tween the  breakers  and  sounded  the  channel,  after 
which  he  brought  the  vessel  in.  On  rounding  Ca|)e 
Disappointment  he  was  hailed  by  a  boat  which  con- 
tained A.  L.  Lovejoy,  H.  H.  Spalding,  and  W.  H. 
Gray.  The  negr(  >  pilot,  already  mentioned,  was  recom- 
mended, but  in  twenty  minutes  he  ran  the  schooner 
hard  aground  on  Chinook  shoaL  Lovejoy  and  Gray 
immediately  put  off  to  Astoria  for  assistance,  and  in 
the  morning  Mr  Latta,  the  pilot  of  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company,  was  hrtmglit  uii  board,  who  took  the 
Shark  to  her  anchorat^e  off  Astoria,  the  vc^<scl  having 
worked  off  the  sands  <iui  iii<x  the  niiiht  I  iuwison 
then  proceeded  with  his  ship  to  Vanronvc  i  .  wliere  he 
was  received  Julv  24th  with  the  utmost  curdiahtv  hv 
the  officers  of  the  Modcsfe  and  the  fort.  Oa  the 
2()th  he  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette,  with  the  intention  of  as- 

The  ct^reinoiiies  took  place  where  the  houw  o(  Aaaliel  Bush  now  stMndi^ 

Aai^erM  Xor.,  MS.,  11-112. 

^Thv  S/inf4t*s  offioera  were  Neil  M.  Howison,  liuut.  oommanding;  W.  S. 

S  'ht'iirk,  itcling  riiastiT:  .la  ncs  T).  Btillcu  k,  li<  ut.  ;  Wni  S  H.illis,  pursnr; 
K  iwani  iiutUtni,  a.s:^i.st.  surgcuu;  T.  McLaiiiihari,  T.  J.  Siines,  an  i  H.  i>avid- 

son,  miUahipincn;  J.  M.  Maury,  iWMed  midahtpnuui,  Qaptain't  derk.  Oregom 
SpeeMw,  Aug.  im» 
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cending  that  river  as  far  as  possible;  but  not  being 
able  to  get  the  schooner  over,  was  forced  to  return  to 
Vancouver,  wlnle  a  party  of  the  Shark's  officers  pro- 
ce<  fl(  d  in  a  boat  to  Or^on  City.*^ 

Howison  arrived  at  V  ancouver  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  lirst  formal  horse-races  on  record,**  which 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  which,  together 
with  the  advent  of  a  United  States  war  vessel,  drew 
together  an  unusual  number  of  people,  and  furnished 
the  American  officers  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  prevailing  state  of  feeling.  Every 
courtesy  was  extended  to  the  commander  of  the  Shark, 
which  attentions  were  received  as  courteously  as  ren- 
dered ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  the  independent 
American  settler  would  have  preferred  that  the  United 
States  officers  should  not  have  been  thus  placed  under 
obligations. 

Howison's  report  is  pr<)l)al)ly  the  l)Ost  aiitliority 
extant  upon  the  condition  uf  affairs  in  ( )rt;*(un  at  this 
time.  He  came  as  an  observer,  had  good  opportunities 
of  hearing  lioth  sides  of  the  question,  and  appears  to 
have  \vrirt«'n  I'airly,  and  without  prejudice.  Ilicre 
was  no  motive  for  him  to  conceal  anything  frnm  the 
evfs  of  governiiu'nt.  He  attirms  tliat  lie  found  pre- 
vailing an  intense  excitement  on  tlie  Ixauidary  (piestion 
amoiiL;-  all  classes;  anrl  tliat  he  enjoined  his  otiiecrs  in 
writing  to  retrain  from  arguments  t<jucliing  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  but  to  allay  instead  of  increase  the 
excitement,  while  at  the  siime  time  thev  were  to  seek 
all  the  information  they  could  gather  respecting  the 
country.® 

But  it  would  have  been  impossible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  prevent  the  marines  and  sailors  from 
mixing  with  the  people,  and  becoming  inspired  with 

^  Hottnmm*»  Cotut  and  Country,  1-3. 

^^Ore.jon  Sprtotor,  Aug.  "JO,  Ort.  1.  20.  JS-ir.. 

^  <  oa^  and  i  mitUrjft  3.  The  vxcitcuieut  was  kept  up  by  the  surmiaes  of 
fbe  8an({wt«h  IsUnds  papers  cnnceraing  the  destination  of  the  Kngli»li  fleet, 

t!i<'  Pi't'/i''  ^'-Di  of  the  <»th  oi  Junt;  rcjxu'ting  tli.it  t'lc  CoillnifinHxJ  w;w  ^oiiig 
to  Pugut  Suuiidf  to  dt;pusit  uaval  storc-a  and  to  fortify.  Or.  HitectaloTt  Aug.  20, 
184<>. 
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much  of  their  intolerance  of  foreign  intrusion;  for  in 
that  spirit,  notwithstanding  the  facts  in  the  case,  they 
insisted  viewing  the  presence  of  the  British  men- 
of-war,  tiie  Modeste,  Fisgard^  and  Cormmaniy  which 
latter  stiongly  armed  vessel  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  Puget  Sound.^* 

The  presence  of  the  British  flag,  which  had  been  a 
source  of  ill-suppressed  ire,  was  rendered  more  opeidy 
obnoxious  by  the  appearance  of  the  United  States 
colors.  Mi  l  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  Shark 
thai  the  United  States  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
frigates  Congress  and  Savannah,  and  the  sloops  of  war 
Cyanei  Portsinovih,  Levant^  and  Warren,  were  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  California,  while  the  store-ship 
Erie  was  at  the  Islands  provisioning  for  the  fleet. 
Thus  sustained,  the  belligerent  feelings  of  the  ultra- 
liatriotic  were  privileged  to  exhibit  themselves.  Nor 
was  the  feeling  of  hostility  with  which  many  of  the 
colonists  regarded  the  officers  of  the  British  vessels 
entirely  of  a  national  character.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
free  and  independent  emigrants  from  the  border  of  the 
United  States,  anything  so  cultivated,  disciplined,  and 
formal  as  a  British  naval  officer  was  an  intrusion. 
They  were  not  inspired  with  awe,  like  an  Englishman^ 
but  with  dislike  and  envious  contempt* 

After  ascertaining  that  the  Shark  could  not  be 
tiiken  into  the  Willamette,  Howison  visited  Oregon 
City,  wliere  the  people  received  hiui  witli  a  salute 
fired  from  a  hole  drilled  in  an  anvil,  probably  the  same 
which  had  done  service  on  the  4th  of  Julj  ,  and  where 

'**The  Sfinrk  ]>L«)ple  had  8ai<l  they  would  take  the  Motlrn/f  out  ot  the 
river  any  time  they  were  onleredl.'  Jackson,  in  Camp-fir^  ftnitiont,  MS., 

'Any  futiii"'  Slartiii  who  may  wi-iti-  Unm  the  British  If  u  ill  «ay  we  got 
ou  smoothly,  even  lovingly,  with  tlte  early  inunigrants,  uani  after  tliu  adveut 
of  the  U.  S>.  Bchr.  Shark,  (  apt.  Hf»wi,-iun.  She  came  to  show  the  Hag.  There 
Woa,  we  found,  a  notieealde  ehange  after  thnt.*  A'  .',-^7-'  He-.,  MS..  10. 

"•'The  English  oUicera  U8e«l  every  gentlemanly  caututn  to  recimeilo  our 
countrymen  to  their  presence,  hut  no  really  good  feeling  existed.  Indeed, 
there  could  never  he  '"<>ii_'  tii.ilit y  liolwffti  pcrHons  so  entirely  ilis.nirnilar  as  an 
Americ^-in  frontier  man  .md  a  liuUt-ii  uaval  ulKcer.  But  tlie  otheera  uuver,  to 
jny  knowletlge,  had  ti>  eoinidain  of  rude  treatmeoti'  Momtonk  Cwut  ami 
ComUrjft  4;  Gibbs,  in  Faci^  H,  Reft.,  i.  421. 
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he  became  the  guest  of  Abemethy.  Accoinpanied 
by  the  govesrnor,  lie  made  a  tour  of  the  Willamette 
valley,  after  which  Abemethy  returned  with  him  to 
Vancouver,  where  for  two  days  he  was  entertained  on 
board  the  Shark,  A  warm  intimacy  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  commander  and  the  governor,  and  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  former  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  social  interests  of  the  country. 
While  the  commander  was  thus  engaged,  the  other 
officers  were  visiting  points  on  the  Columbia  with  the 
same  object,  Ho\vis«)n  being  under  orders  to  leave  the 
river  by  the  1st  of  Sej)teniber.  Meanwhile  ten  of 
his  men  deserted,  tempted  by  llie  higli  price  of  labor 
and  th<'  jiio.-j.cct  uf  owning  land,""  always  a  great  allure- 
ment t«)  saiWrs.  Two  of  the  deserters  were  returned 
to  the  vess(  1,  but  the  others  succeeded  in  e>:(;j]>ing 
arrest,  lluwison  }>erceived  that  to  retain  his  cim  w  he 
must  shorten  his  stav,  and  on  tlu;  2od  of  August  Uuik 
his  departure  I'loni  Vancouver.  Passing  slowly  down 
the  river,  in  goijij^"  "ut  on  the  10th  of  OctolM  r  the 
:<haTk  was  carried  ou  the  south  spit,  and  became  a 
totiil  wreck. 

This  disaster,  the  second  to  a  United  States  vessel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was  most  complete.  Offi- 
cers and  men  were  cast  ashore  without  fo4xl  or  cloth- 
ing, helpless  and  miserable.  Leaving  his  crew  poorly 
sheltered  at  Astoria,  Howison  returned  to  Vancouvt  r, 
uieetinjx  bv  the  wav  the  cuttor  of  the  M< ideate  loaded 
with  provisions,  clothing,  and  >iicli  articles  a-i  were 
likely  to  be  needed,  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
fort  where  the  news  of  the  wreck  was  received  on  the 
14th.  Purchasing  tlu^  necessary  supplies  on  the  most 
favorable  terms  at  Vancouver,**  Howison  rctumvd  to 

*  Th«  few  Atneriean  merehitnt  vedseh  which  had  visited  the  Columbia, 

8iilfere«l  tlio  iji  I  it'  st  iiH  onVijiiii-iico  from  tlif  loss  ot  tlieir  men  in  thin  ,  aii<l 
it  in  uow  cuiituuiary  tor  them  tu  prtniure  a  rceatui-ceoiciit  of  kauakas,  in 
poMing  thtt  Sandwich  Islands,  to  meet  this  exigency.'  HowimnCt  Cotut  atnt 

Vonnti  ji,  4. 

^  Caaii,  at  Oregou  City,  and.  witli  the  American  mcrcUanta,  was  worth  12 
per  cent  more  than  bilLu;  yet  the  comuany  funtished  all  Uowison'e  rv4][ui«i- 
tiuitH,  whether  for  cash  or  clothing,  taking  bills  on  Bamg  Brothers  at  |iar. 

ir'oaat  and  t'ountry,  4>. 
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ABtoria,  where  three  houses  were  erected  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  crew,  there  being,  then  no  ex- 
pectation of  leaving  the  country  for  some  time.^  The 


taking  on  quite  an  air  of  military  life."  About  the 
end  of  October  the  fur  company's  vessel  Oadboro 
was  chartered  for  the  removal  of  the  Shark's  crew  to 
San  Francisco,^^  and  the  16th  of  November  they  went 
on  board,  but  the  winter  storms  prevented  the  vessel 
from  crossing  the  bar  before  the  18  th  of  January. 

On  the  breaking-up  of  the  8hark*8  quarters  at 
Astoria,  Howison  presented  to  the  government  of 
Oregon  the  colors  of  the  wrecked  schooner,  and  also 
as  many  of  the  vesseVB  guns  as  could  be  recovered. 
This  was  the  first  flao;  owned  by  the  territory;''  and 
the  only  gun  they  hai  hitherto  was  a  twelve-pounder 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  corporation  of  Ore- 
gf)n  City  by  Benjamin  Stark,  Jr.,  who  arrived  in 
Oregon  as  supercargo  of  tlie  American  bark  Tbukm 
in  June  previous." 

The  loss  of  the  Shark  was  Lspecially  regretted  by  the 

•The  houses  were  two  log  stnicturos,  30  by  24  foet,  1  i  Btories,  well  floored 
and  IxKiTtlud,  with  kiU-hvii  aiul  Imkc-oven,  a4i(l  a  large,  aquare,  2-t)tory  frame 
huiMiiij:.  inteuil«J  for  ofhcers'  Quarters,  but  which  was  never  fiimhed.  The 
lattei ,  long  known  as  the  Sharfc  Honse,  was  left  in  charge  of  Colonel  John 
Alci'lure.  It  was  afterward  put  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and  8erve«l  at  one  time 
a»  «  cu«tom-hou«oi  but  wait  linolly  taken  a«  a  residence  by  W.  H,  Gray;  and 
later  turned  to  aiCCOtint  aa  a  cheap  tenement-houM.  Scunmon,  in  Oterinnd 
Moiithliu  Doc.  18(39,  490;  (  'rnirj'onl  a  Nar.,  M.S.,  13G. 

^Howiaon  says  the  flag  wan  hoisted  on  the  *very  i^t  which  waa  fint 
Bcttled  by  the  white  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Colnmhia;  *  seeming  unaware  of 
thvj  sottk-nient  made  by  the  Winship  brotln  i  s  ;tt  Oak  Point. 

The  ^irice  asked  for  the  vessel  s  charter  was  £«H)0,  which  Howison  says 
in  hiii  oijiiiion  was  an  extravagant  one.  CoasC  avd  Countrtj,  6.  The  oompany 
v\  tliii  way,  jKilia|i>,  roimburi$cd  tlit  tnwlve.'j  for  a  |>.irt  o!  tliiir  a.lvanit  s  to 
Auiericau  citizeuii;  or  considering  the  risk  of  crossing  the  bar  at  that  scaaon* 
the  ainonnt  charged  may  not  have  been  exorbitant. 

"•<h\  SjMrhifnr,  1>.  r.  24,  1S4<). 

^ Three  of  xXia  HUarkii  carronades  came  ashore  at  Tillamook  with  apart 
of  the  hull,  but  only  one  of  them  could  be  dragged  above  hif  h>water  mark 

1»,  t!i-'  ]pai(v  .''*  nt  liy  Howi.son  to  rriovcr  tlii  iu.  lie  notitieu  Abenu  tliy  of 
tlie  jm^itum,  liuj>ing  that  during  the  smooth  seas  of  summer  they  nugbt  be 
token  on  board  a  boat.  But  there  is  no  account  of  their  recovery.  Howison 
remark?!  tl.o  siiiLnil  ir  fact  that  all  th--  nrtit  It  s  r  oovoreil  woro  of  inetal,  aJid 
heavy;  ami  wa^  evidently  iguux-aC^  A  the  current  setting  into  this  Strait  oi 
Puca,  which  would  have  canis  jiorUiwiird  all  the  Ugtiter  porlauni  ol  the 
wreck* 


shore,  the  place 
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colonists,  as  damaging  to  the  character  of  the  Colum- 
bia's entrance.  They  chafed  under  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  lost  two  men-of-war  on  the  sands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  the  reports  of 
government  officers  were  of  a  nature  to  alarm  ship- 
masters and  keep  commerce  awa^.**  The  occasion 
was  seized  upon  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings in  the  columns  of  the  spectator,  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  the  loprislature  of  1846  was  im- 
pelled to  pass  i\  jiilotaofe  law,  authorizing  the  governor 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine  and  license  pilots 
for  the  bar  and  river,  who  isliould  give  Ijonds,  keep 
suitable  boats,  and  rollcct  fees,  according  to  law. 
Under  this  act,  in  April  1847,  S.  C.  Kcevt  s  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  pilot  ior  the  Columbia  River  bar, 
which  nth<'e  ho  I'etained  until  the  lipoid  di>>-,eoN  erv  in 
Calitornia.'^'  Thus  little  by  little,  as  necessity  de- 
man* led,  were  added  those  means  of  safe  passai^t*  to 
and  from  tlie  eolouy,  by  land  and  sea,  which  the  means 
at  hand  aii'ordecL 

While  Lieutenant  Howison  was  yet  at  Vancouver, 
intelligence  arrived  that  congress  had  at  length  passed 
the  notice  bill — that  is  Ui  say,  the  year's  notice  which 
should  lawfully  terminate  the  treaty — recommended 
l)y  ihe  president,  and  which  the  colonists  had  so  hjng 
desinxl.^  This  agreeable  news  was  brought  by  Selim 
£.  Woodworthy^^  bearer  of  the  despatches  to  the 

^*  llowison  in  his  report  said  that  the  dangers  of  the  bar  were  not  only 

r<  all  v  greiit,  Init  wi»rr>  maj^iiHrd  for  politiral  purpoaes  liy  the  HuiIhoti'b  Bay 
Coiiipiiuy,  it  not  btiitig  tu  tlicir  iiiturcot  t<j  remove  the  fiuicicd  ditiicultiua  of 
the  entrance.  If  Howisoa  ha«l  said  for  commercial  purpoaea,  ho  would  have 
been  ri;,'ht;  ho  was  right  in  saying'  thoy  haxl  no  charts,  ami  wanted  none. 

^  *jr.  SpecUUor,  April  lo,  1647.  Reeves  was  a  good  pilot  and  daring 
sailor.  He  went  to  California  in  the  autumn  of  1S48  in  a  ship's  long-boa^ 
rarryiiii;  two  sjtars  to  K'  thrown  over  in  a  trian^h*  as  ontriiigc'ra  in  ca«e  of  a 
Bt«»riu.  Two  iiiuu  horn  Astoria  accomiKiaitil  him.  He  returned  as  pilot  of  a 
ship  in  the  winter  of  1848-0,  and  again  Hailed  for  Caltfomia»  whete  lie  sailed 
a  small  al<x>p,  the  Flora,  on  the  '^  ly.  -.vl  ich  was  papsizt-d  in  a  squall  in  the 
month  of  May,  tlrowning  lieevi-.s  ami  a  son  of  Jiiuica  Loomia  of  Uregou, 
Cra»r/onrH  A'ar.,  M8.,  191. 

**Or.  S-i>^rf,iinr,  Sept.  3,  mG;  /./.,  Oct.  1,  1846. 

'*  Sou  oi  the  author  of  '  i lie  Ohl  Oaken  Bucket.'  \V In le  in  California,  in 
February  1M7,  he  went  to  tlio  sssistance  of  the  California  immigrants  who 
took  the  Hastings  oat'Ofl^  and  wei«  snow>bonnd  in  the  Sierra. 
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United  States  s(jumlr(Hi  in  the  Pacific,  including  the 
commander  of  the  Shark.  No  special  communication 
was  made  to  the  government  of  Oregon,  but  a  bundle 
of  newspapers  contained  sufficient  good  tidings  in  tlie 
notice  hill,  and  a  hill  requiring  the  president  to  estalj- 
lish  military  posts  hetween  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia,  at  suitable  distances,  and  authorizing  the 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  for  service 
along  the  line  of  travel  and  in  Oregon;  with  the 
promise  also  of  a  mail  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  talk 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Columbia  River.  A  pamphlet  by 
George  Wilkes  was  received,  containing  a  memorial 
to  congress,  praying  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
road,  appended  to  which  was  a  memorial  to  the 
speaker  and  representatives  of  the  l^slature  of  Ore- 
gon, asking  for  an  expression  from  them  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  a 
national  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  hope 
that  their  prayer,  joined  to  his  own,  might  procure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  then  before  congress  for  this 
purpose.** 

These  subjects,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  colonists, 
promising  the  fulfilment  of  their  loftiest  dreams,  dulled 
their  appreciation  of  the  accompanying  intelligence 
that  the  United  States  was  actuaUy  at  war  with 

Mexico,  and  that,  therefore,  since  England  still  main- 
tained a  belligerent  tone,  there  was  prospect  of  serious 
"Work  for  the  government.  Nor  did  the  fact  create 
anv  obvious  dissatisfaction  tliat  lienton,  Oreijon's 
cha ill j noil  for  more  than  two  decades,  as  well  as  Welv 
ster,  ( Villioun,  and  other  distinguislicd  statesmen,  now 
advocated  the  final  settleuiciit  of  the  c^iustion  on  the 
49th  parallel  instead  of  the  pt»pular  'fifty-four  foity* 
boundary.  A  salute  was  fired,  and  the  Anu  rican  tlag 
hoisted,  while  a  general  expression  of  cheerfulness  and 

"Thu  scheme  was  for  a  free  national  road  to  be  anfiporti d  by  tolla  aufll- 

cient  to  pay  its  eXiuMises.  an'l  luit  n  forjvirfitf  nioiinjtnlx .    Wilkoa  was  in 
a<lv,iuce  (if  his  times;  but  the  }>rmciple  he  iuUocuti'd     uudoubte<Uy  the  cor- 
rect one  for  ileveloning  the  great  interior  of  the  continent*  8m  Omw.  Oiobe, 
445,  1171,  1206;  On  SfteUUor,  Sept.  17,  1846. 
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animation  prevaded  the  entire  commuDity,™  inspired  by 
the  thought  of  a  glorious  future  as  a  part  of  a  federal 
union  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
this  hopeful  humor,  and  occupied  by  the  changes 
occurring  on  the  influx  of  a  large  immigration,  two 
months  passed  rapidly  by,  and  then  came  the  grand 
aimounct'raent  of  the  settlement  of  tlie  Ore<;on  boun- 
darv.  Tlie  gratifying  intelligence  was  found  in  I  lono- 
lulu  papers  brou«4ht  from  the  Islands  by  the  bark 
TouUnL^  The  liritish  consid  at  the  Islands  scat 
otlier  papers  to  McLougliliii,  in  one  of  wliieh,  <'<»utain- 
ing  the  annonnccinnit  tiiat  the  Oregon  Question  was 
settled,  was  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  A.  Forbes, 
consul  at  Tepie,  to  Sir  Geoi  LT''  Seymour,  commanding 
the  English  squadron  in  the  l*aeiHe. 

The  ( )reLfon  government  ieeei\  ed  no  official  n(ttiri- 
catiun  ;  this  clianee  intonnation  was  all:  Init  erojled 
with  eaie  wliieh  tiireatened  tn  weai*  awav  its  founda- 
tion,  the  colony  now  threw  oti'  anxiety,  assured  that 
congress  would  estidjlish  the  Territory  of  Ort  gon  with 
a  proper  government  at  onc  e;  that  without  war  and 
with  no  further  trouble,  this  great  boon  was  theirs; 
and  such  a  county,  broad,  beautiful,  majestic !  Again 
the  cliffs  round  Oregon  City  fling  back  the  jubilant 
boom  of  cannon,  and  from  a  tall  flag-stalf  on  the  banks 
of  the  Willamette,  over  the  newly  captured  wilderness, 
proudly  wave  the  stars  and  stripes,  promise  of  happy 
homes  and  lofty  endeavor.  Men  grasp  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  the  organ  of  a  free  people  spreads  in 
broad  capitals  across  its  front  the  stirring  words  *  Hail 
Columbia,  happy  land!' 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  it  was  only 
known  in  general  terms  that  the  boundary  was  fix<^ 
at  the  49th  parallel,  that  Vancouver  Island  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 

**0r.  S]^cttUor,  %ci>i.  3,  17,  1840. 

*^PotyHc«Mn,  Au£.  29,  lb4t»;  Sew  York  OaaetU:  and  Tmts^  June  10,  1846; 
8.  A  Kttrn,  AuguBk  1840. 

(hti/oiiiiin  S}'t  rf/!for:  Vidr.ri*  Itiixr  of  the  Wtitt,  3.S0-1:  Evuia,  in  Cr. 
Pioneer  Atmoc.,  Traiu.,  1577,  27}  HvitM  Hitt.  Or,,  Mb.,  2»t^93. 
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that  the  navigation  of  the  Strait  Fuca  and  neio:h- 
boring  waters  was  led  open,  while  the  Colunioia 
remained  free  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  till  the 
expiration  of  its  charter.  But  when  the  tr^ty  itself 
reached  Or^on  the  disapproval  of  the  Americans  was 
general;  not  because  of  failure  to  secure  the  whole  of 
Or^^on,  but  because  in  the  territory  claimed  by  and 
relinquished  to  the  United  States,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  land  or 
other  property  occupied  by  them  in  the  territory,^ 
and  promised  payment  for  the  same  in  case  they  re- 
linquished it  to  the  United  States. 

Man  is  a  preposterous  pig ;  probably  the  greediest 
animal  that  crawls  upon  this  planet.  Here  were 
fertile  lands  and  temperate  airs;  meadows,  forests, 
and  mountains ;  bright  rivers  and  a  broad  ocean  sea- 
board, enough  of  earth  for  half  a  dozen  empires:  and 
all  for  nothing  all  stolen  from  the  savages,  and  tiever 
yet  a  strui^L'^le.  never  yet  a  dollar  in  return,  (»n]y 
fevers,  syphilis,  and  tliL'  like  by  way  of  c<*iiipensii- 
tion;  and  yet  these  eolonial  representatives  of  the 
great  American  nation  grudge  their  brethren,  but 
little  later  than  themselves  from  Great  Britain,  a  few 
squares  of  land  round  the  post^  which  they  had  built 
and  ore u pied  so  lon-jf.  nud  that  when  they  could  not 
positively  say  with  truth  that  these  same  British 
brethren  had  not  as  good  a  right  as  they  to  the  whole 
of  it.  And  they  fell  to  cursing;  they  cursed  the 
British,  and  particularly  President  Polk  for  failing  to 
carry  out  his  policy  avowed  before  election.  Beheving 

**  Articles  III.  and  IV.  of  the  treaty  ran  ait  follows:  '  In  the  future  appro- 
priation of  the  territory  south  of  tlie  49th.  {MUnUidof  north  latituiK-.  as  pro- 
vidcil  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hndsoo's 
Bay  CoinjMiny  and  all  British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation 
of  land  or  other  property  lawfully  ncquind  within  saitl  territory,  shall  be 
respected.  The  farm,  lands,  and  other  property  of  every  description,  belong- 
ing to  Puget's  Sound  A^riculturid  t'on»|>any,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  sliall  lie  contirined  to  the  said  compaay.  In  case,  however,  the 
situation  of  those  farms  ami  laiuls  nhouM  In-  considered  by  the  United  States 
to  be  of  public  and  politic  al  iinportaauc,  and  the  United  States  government 
•honld  signify  »  dettre  to  obtain  possession  of  the  wbde  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  property  so  rtnpiirod  shall  Ite  transferred  to  the  said  gUVWUIIMIll  A 
proper  valuatiou,  to  hv  agreed  upou  bvtweeu  the  partiea^' 
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in  that  promise,  they  had  inscribed  on  their  wagon- 
covers  "54"  40',  all  or  none,"  and  poverty-stricken 
and  piggish,  had  wended  their  way  to  the  Pacific  in 
the  faith  that  they  were  helping  to  accomplish  this 
high  destiny  for  the  United  States,  this  broad  des- 
tiny for  themselves;  whenlo!  here  was  a  treaty  which 
not  only  gave  up  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude,  but 
actually  granted  to  the  British  company  in  possession 
south  of  the  boundary  all  the  lands  occupied  bv 
them,  the  same  being  several  of  the  choicest  ^rtions 
of  the  now  undisputed  American  territorJ^  "Eng- 
land," said  the  Spectator^  "could  have  i  xpected  noth- 
ing more.  We  can  say  nothing  for  and  much  airaiii.>t 
the  ducumeiit.  It  can  never  be  popular  with  th<' 
great  Ixxly  ut'  Americans  in  Oregon.  We  shall  wait 
anxiously  to  sec  how  this  singular  circumstaiice  can 
lie  aeeounted  for  at  home,  and  how  this  surprising  and 
uneon(liti<jnal  surrender  of  ri^ht  will  he  justified.'*** 

The  people  of  Oregon  were  unahle  to  do  justice  t^) 
Mr  Polk  on  the  Oregon  Question,  thou<_rh  the  hrih 
liancy  of  his  administration  could  not  he  denied.  Nor 
can  wc  fail  now  to  see  that  he  displayed  great  tact  in 
the  management  and  final  settlement  of  the  long-dis- 

Eutcd  Oregon  ati'airs.  He  began  iiis  administration 
y  informing  the  world  in  his  messi^e  of  the  long 
controversy  as  to  title,  the  concessions  offered  and 
rejected  by  Great  Britain,  his  determination  to  insist 
at  last  upon  the  United  States  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon,  and  with  advice  to  congress  to  give  the  twelve 
months'  notice  required  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818. 

Thus  Great  Britain  was  made  to  understand  that 
instead  of  gaining  greater  concessions  by  delay  she  was 
in  danger  of  losing  all.  Her  fleet  repaired  to  the  Pa- 
cific, but  so  did  Mr  Polk's,  and  there  was  no  material 
diflTerence  iii  number  of  the  mm  that  were  carried  on 
either  side;  while  on  the  sou  of  Oregon  itself  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  greatly  outaumbeied  those  of 

«0r.  Spectator,  April  1,  15,  1847. 
Bttr.  Ob.,  Voi»  I.  as  .  —     '  ^ 
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Great  Britain.    England  sent  her  spies  to  riD[K)rt 
upon  these  facts,  and  they  found  nothing  tx>  encourage 
them  to  expect  a  victory.   The  United  Stiites  appeared 
quite  as  willing  to  maintnni  their  rights  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    So  far  Polk  liad  redeemed  his  pledge  to  the 
people.    But  in  May  1846  Buchanan,  secretary  of 
state,  after  the  passage  of  the  notice  bill,  received  a 
proposition  from  the  British  plenipotentiary  embody- 
ing the  main  points  of  a  treaty  which  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  English  govern incnt;  namely,  the  49th 
parallel  and  tlie  Strait  of  Fuca  for  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States;  security  to  British  sub- 
jects north  of  the  Columbia  Ri\  er  and  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  of  a  perpetual  title  to  their  lands  and 
stations  of  which  they  were  in  actual  occupation,  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  lastly,  the  present  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  same  footing  as  United  States 
citizens. 

But  in  reference  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  it  was  represented  that  their 
settlements  north  of  the  Columbia  were  not  numerous; 
but  consisted  of  "a  few  private  fiurms,  and  two  or  three 
forts  and  stations;"  and  Buchanan  was  reminded  that 
by  their  charter  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were 
jntyhibited  from  acquiring  title  to  lands,  and  that 
only  the  lands  of  these  few  private  settlers,  or  the 
Puget  Sound  Company,  would  be  required  to  be  so- 
cured  to  them.  As  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  Pn^et 
Sound  Company  8  lands  the  nei^otiators  on  botli  sides 
seemed  eijnally  ii^norant,  as  well  as  the  senate,  when 
called  upon  for  a(h  iee.  It  was  also  sugofested  to 
Buchanan  that  as  there  was  iTn])en(li!iL;-  a  ehani^e  m 
the  British  nviFiistry,  whieh  was  likely  U)  take  jtiat « 
before  the  end  ot'.lune,  it  might  be  well  for  the  presi- 
dent to  make  sueh  modifications  of  the  pr(>|H)sition 
offered  as  nii^ht  be  deemed  neeessarv  in  case  of  its 
acceptance,  in  the  hope  that  the  a\  hi«_:  minister,  when 
he  came  into  power,  would  not  meddle  with  that  which 
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if  left  entirely  to  them  might  be  more  objectionable 
than  the  present  offer. 

These  considerations  were  certainly  not  without 
^'ci^ht,  and  President  Polk  hastened  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  the  senate,  and  to  seek  its  advice.  In  his 
massage  on  this  occasion  he  declared :  *'  My  opinions 
and  my  action  on  Uie  Oregon  Question  were  fully 
made  known  to  congress  iti  mv  annual  niu«sage  of  the 
'2d  of  DcccMnbcr  last,  and  t\iv  opinions  therein  ex- 
piLissed  remain  unchanged.  Should  the  senate,  by 
the  conntitutional  niajoiity  required  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties,  advise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposi- 
tion, oradviije  it  with  suc-h  nioditications  as  they  may, 
upon  full  deliberation,  deeni  proper,  I  shall  conform 
my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the  senate,  how- 
i-'vur,  decline  by  such  cunstitutional  majority  to  give 
such  advice,  or  to  expres.s  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  ct)nsider  it  niv  dutv  to  n-ii^ct  the  ofi'er."** 

In  asking  the  advice  of  the  senate  on  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  as  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
president  only  discharged  his  duty ;  in  taking  its  ad- 
vice he  was  relieved,  not  only  from  the  responsibility 
of  war,  but  also  from  the  terms  of  the  treat}  to  which 
no  important  alterations  were  proposed,  by  the  presi- 
dent's advisers. 

There  were  many,  indeed,  outside  of  Oregon,  who 
shared  the  somewhat  unintelligent  and  extremely 
partisan  feelings  of  the  late  immigrants,  who  thought 
the  president  had  betrayed  the  party  which  elected 
him.  It  was,  besides,  the  general  impression  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arranged  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  another  afiront  to  those  who 
had  ever  regarded  that  company  with  hatred  and  dis- 
trust There  was  at  once  truth  and  error  in  the  sur- 
mise.   The  governor^  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

**r(»ig.  OMte,  184;»  0,  Ai)p.  1168. 

*^ /to/)f  rf.^'  Ilfcollertionx,  MS.,  80;  NSt^  Btff.y  In.  S41;  Amlftint,  '^  Vietn 
of  Hmf.,  MS.,  43.  No  jiK  iiiltiT  «»f  the  oompnny  wns»»vr>rin  tlif*  Hntish  cabinet, 
^ir  iiuiiry  Pully,  govfniur  m  184U,  wa.<«  an  lullueutiul  itiau.    He  afterward 
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while  ]iot  a  member  of  the  government  council  of 
England,  was  consulted  as  to  the  third  and  fourth 
articles  ut*  the  treaty,  whieli  were  for  a  long  time  in 
contemplation  by  the  eonipany  in  Oregon,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  which  the  posts  south  of  the  Culanil)ia 
were  not  withdrawn,  as  the  directors  at  one  time 
ordered,  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  From  the 
Oregon- American  staiidpoim,  the  United  States  had 
been  overreached  in  tlie  matter  of  these  two  articles; 
and  instead  of  the  treaty  making  an  end  of  the  fur 
company's  monoi»oly,  it  seemed  to  fix  it  upon  the  ter- 
ritory more  firmly  than  ever. 

There  was,  however,  a  weak  spot  in  the  treaty 
which  was  overlooked  by  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
and  l)v  tlie  company  itself;  and  that  was  in  the 
second  article,  which  left  the  Columbia  River  free  to 
British  traders,  but  placed  them  "  on  the  same  footing 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  paid  duties  on  imported  goods;  and  so 
hereafter  must  the  fur  company  on  the  Columbia  and 
on  the  Sound.  This  point,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  overlooked  by  Benti^n  while  the  treaty  was  under 
discussion  in  the  senate,  but  was  pointed  out  to  the 
objecting  members  by  that  avaricious  but  astute  states- 
man.** In  Oregon  this  point  was  not  at  first  perceived 
by  either  side,  and  it  was  only  when  a  United  States 
collector  of  customs  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  that  the  company  itself  awoke  to  its  true 
position. 

As  t<  >  the  boundary,  the  company  in  Or^on  held 
that  England  had  made  a  concession,  but  tliat  it  had 
been  wise  to  do  so ;  and  that  in  the  settlement  the 
United  States  had  been  treated  by  England,  whose 
people  could  afford  it,  much  as  a  kind  parent  treats  a 

was  A  director  of  tiie  Bank  of  England,  and  also  a  director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  had  the  ear  of  government. 

*'^Cong.  Globe,  1845-6,  App.,  868.  Roberta  u.y«:  'Moat  oertaOnl;,  in  my 
opinion,  the  having  to  pay  dutiea  on  importations  did  not  oocvr  to  them;  and 
no  provision  for  supplying  the  interior  posts  (in  advance)  was  made  on  that 
acoount.  The  oompany'a  own  stores  at  Vancouver  wercy  for  ft  time,  ooii* 
sfemotiTe  hondfid  vmhoasee.'  Recollections,  MS.,  80. 
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wayward  cliild.  And  in  this  they  were  right ;  for  had 
England  been  as  unreasonable,  overbearing,  and  insult- 
ing as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  there  assuredly 
would  have  been  war.  Yet,  after  all,  in  regard  to  the 
opposing  views  of  the  British  and  American  inhab- 
itants of  Oregon,  I  would  not  say  that  either  was 
Xvrong.  Both  were  educated  to  a  1>c1r  t  in  the  views 
tliey  professed,  and  to  see  in  every  circumstance  con- 
Hrmation  of  their  belief  That  which  in  the  eves  of 
a  disinterested  spectator  might  ap])ear  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  crudest  selfisiuiess  was  iri  their  estimation  only 
insisting  in  a  manly  s|)irit  on  their  rights.  That  the 
Americans  were  most  demonstrative  in  this  display 
of  feeling  was  natural.  England  in  her  dealings  with 
the  American  colt^nies,  and  her  beliavior  toward  the 
young  United  States,  had  been  far  from  reputable. 
The  oTced  and  selfishness  of  that  nation  has  ever 
grown  with  its  increasing  streni^^th.  This  the  people 
of  Oregon  knew;  and  they  would  gladly  have  pre- 
vented Great  Britain  from  oc  <  upying  a  rood  of  terri- 
tory on  the  American  contim  iit,  and  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  tn  defend  from  lier  grasp 
any  portion  of  it  that  by  tlie  most  liberal  construction 
mijjht  be  claimed  as  tcrritorv  of  the  United  States. 
Maintaining  this  position,  they  felt  that  they  were 
not  only  doing  their  duty  to  themselves,  but  serving 
posterity  and  enlarging  free  institutions.*' 

But  while,  as  1  have  elsewhere  shown,  many 
statesman  were  as  opposed  as  ever  to  the  division  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  with  Great  Britain,  the  time 
had  come  when  a  settlement  must  be  made.  It  had 
come,  Uuy,  at  a  juncture  wlien  the  hands  of  tlie  govern- 
ment were  filled  by  tlie  ac(piisition  of  new  territory 
south  of  the  southern  limits  of  Oregon,  eiLtending  to 

Even  tlie  most  temperate  Anierionna  in  Oregon  felt  sore  over  the  relin- 
qauhmeut  of  m>  much  territory.  Aj^egate,  who  labored  ao  wimAy  and 
well  to  keep  the  peace,  remarked  later;  'If  we  had  then  as  now  a  TSilroad 
acrt»s,s  the  conlim  nt,  and  had  tiiktii  }jo?<.Ht'.Hsi<in  witli  an  army  of  100,000  men 
montha  before  a  BntUh  fleet  could  reach  the  coaat,  British  wnguusfb  would 
lisva  takm  a  mndi  1ow«r  key,  aad  Mr  Potk'a  adiiiiiiisti«ti<m  would  not 
hnra  dared  to  yield  an  indi  of  On^oo.*  Km  qfHUlmy,  MS.,  48. 
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the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  when  Great  Britain,  perceiv-^ 
ing  the  rapidly  growing  strength  of  the  republic,  was 
be^^anning  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  best  tc> 
defer  soinowlmt  to  its  demands  for  more  favorable 
commercial  treaties.  To  involve  the  nation  in  a  war 
at  a  moment  so  favorable  to  its  j)rosperity  would  liave 
been  poor  statesmanship.  The  treaty  secured  the 
better  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  made  their  northern  boundary  one  coa- 
tinuoiis  line  wtistward  from  the  Lake  of  the  Wooda 
to  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  where  alone  it  deflected  south 
and  continued  through  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean. 

As  to  Oregon  itself,  the  boundary  left  it  in  the  best 
possible  shape,  with  the  Columbia  River,  Puget  Souad, 
and  all  the  harbors  of  the  mainland  belonging  to  it 
But  notwithstanding  its  apparent  merits,  the  treaty 
was  not  a  popular  one  in  Oregon.  Instead  of  healing 
all  wounds,  and  establishing  peace  by  removing  cau8ej» 
of  contention,  it  confirmed  the  hostility  of  the  anti- 
British  monopoly  and  missionary  pai-ty,  and  set  them 
to  devising  methods  of  doing  for  themselves  what  the 
treaty  had  not  done  for  them — that  is,  to  providing 
for  the  ejectment  from  the  lands  occupied  by  them 
of  the  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.** 

The  year  of  1846,  the  most  exciting  and  eventful 
of  any  since  the  settlemeiit  of  the  country,  witnessed 
a  Lrn-at  chanu'e  at  Fort  Vancouver.  John  Mc-IiOntrh- 
lin  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  alia i i  s,  having  retired 
to  ]irivate  liib  in  Oregon  City.  James  Douglas  had 
removed  to  Vancouver  Island,  where  a  post  had  been 
estiiblished  at  A'ietoria,  which  bei  ain(^  tlie  coiupany's 
headquarters,  and  Peter  Skecn  Ogduu*^  was  in  con- 
niand  on  the  Colnnibia.  Mr  Roberts,  a  clerk  in  tlio 
company's  service,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  at  Van- 

**I  have  before  quoted  a  remark  by  Roberts,  that  it  was  the  appearance 
of  th«  American  fla^  in  the  CoIumlriA  which  fint  occado&ed  the  colofUstB  to 

show  of>enly  their  diHhke  of  tlio  comnary.  Tt  vra.n  not,  however,  the  it 
was  the  treaty  which  immediately  followed  it,  which  brought  out  the  upjiareut 
dsariue. 

^  The  facfawt  *t  Vonoouver  alter  Ogdva  w«re  BaUenden  and  M,oT«viah. 
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couver,  and  was  factotum  of  the  establishment,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Cowlitz  farm  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  Pu^et  Sound  Company. 

The  ancient  glory  was  departing  from  Vancouver. 
The  Modeate  remamed  through  the  winter,  her  offi- 
cers amusinnr  themselves  as  best  they  could.  To  add 
to  their  entertainment,  they  had  the  society  of  Paul 
Kane,  a  painttr  whom  Sir  George  Simpson  patron- 
ized ;  who  studied  Indian  character,  customs,  and  cos^ 
til m OS,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  Wanderings  of  an 
Ariistf  which  contains  much  diversion  and  some  in- 
struction, though  for  the  most  part  superficial.  His 
\'i3it  was  preceded  l)y  that  of  the  Prussian  naturalist, 
Teck,  who  sailed  from  Oregon  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands,^ in  the  autumn  of  1845.  In  the  latter  part  of 
April  1847  the  ModesU  took  her  departure,  and  the 
company  she  came  to  protect  were  left,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  most  assailed^  to  care  for  themselves, 
their  rights  under  the  former  convention  being  at  an 
end. 

How  the  adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hud- 
son's Bay  succeeded  in  defending  themselves  from  the 
disasters  consequent  on  the  inexorable  outspreading 
of  the  great  republic,  the  pages  which  follow  wiO 
reveal. 
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POLITICS  AND  PROGRESS. 
1846-1M7. 

WAimto  iDB  ▲  TcBUTOBiAZ.  Oovbsiiiisiit^Tbb  QmsnoK  or  a  Dels- 
OATB  TO  WAnoNOTOir— AnxKPTS  TO  Pbotxdb  fok  tbb  EfWimrr  or 
BmiBB  SuvnTtB  iron  thbib  Laih>— Lwhslativk  Pboceedings — 

Mkmokial  to  Congress— Pr BMC  Heproof  to  TuESPAi^ERs  ^l^:^L^x^- 

TIOS  OF  ABERN'ETny — DoUGLAis'  BiLL  TOH  Es l  Ani.If  IIT?ffl   A  TElCiai*  -!  \  , 

AVD  ITS  Failukk — AcnoN  or  the  People — Pkivatb  l>EL£iiATE  ro 
CoitaBiu->BiooBAPB]CAL  Noncv— Ths  luaoRAnoir  or  1847. 

With  the  news  that  the  notice  bill  had  been  passed, 
and  before  it  was  known  that  a  treaty  had  been  cod- 
eluded,  the  subject  of  sending  a  delegate  at  once  to 
Washington  to  make  known  to  congress  the  wants  of 
Oregon  bc^an  to  be  agitated;  for  it  was  not  doubted 
tiiat  immediate  action  would  be  taken  to  adopt  the 
colony  as  a  territory,  and  there  were  those  who  were 
solicitous  as  to  the  changes  which  must  follow,  and 
for  official  positions  for  themselves  or  friends.  They 
said  that  tliousands  of  people  had  been  induced  to 
emigrate  to  Oregon  by  a  promise  of  land,  whicli  had 
been  selected  and  located  under  the  land  law  of  the 
provisional  t^overnment ;  and  thev  wanted  these  claims 
confirmed  as  they  were,  before  any  United  States 
surveyor  should  arrive  with  power  to  alter  their 
boundaries  in  conformity  to  section  lines  and  subdi- 
visions. 

They  needed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  matter  in 
congress,  and  to  give  the  cooperation  asked  for  to 
the  scheme  of  a  national  railroad  to  the  Pacific;  an 
agent  who  should  go  armed  with  a  memorial  signed 
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by  hundreds  of  men  who  had  travelled  the  road  to 
Ore<;()ii,  and  could  speak  intelligently  of  its  facilities 
for  railroad  building.  This  delegate  sliould  also  pro- 
mote the  mail  service  to  Oregon.  It  was  mentioned 
with  regret  that  the  bill  before  congress  for  organizioi; 
a  territory  would  allow  a  delegate  to  be  sent  only 
when  there  were  5,000  voters  or  25,000  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  and  this  could  not  be  expected  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  present  population  could 
not  afford  to  wait;  they  were  not  numerous,  but  they 
were  far  advanced  beyond  political  infancy,  and  were 
in  favor  of  demanding,  if  need  be,  the  rignts  of  men.' 

On  the  26  th  of  September  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Oregon  City  to  take  into  consideration  matters 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  At  this  meet- 
ing McCarver  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  holding 
primaries  in  each  of  the  counties,  which  should  send 
delegates  to  a  general  convention  to  meet  at  Oregon 
City,  which  convention  should  elect  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress. The  resolution  also  provided  for  as  many 
delegates  to  the  convention  from  eac  h  county  as  the 
law  of  apportionment  would  give  them  members  in 
the  leu^islature. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  l^slature,  Champoeg 
had  five  members,  or  two  more  than  any  other  coun- 
ty, and  would  probably  secure  the  election.  There- 
fore the  rt  solution  was  not  cordially  received  by  the 
citizens  of  Clackamas  County,  who  chiefly  composed 
the  meeting ;  and  it  became  evident  at  once  that  party 
spirit  would  be  developed  in  colonial  politics  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  The  resolution  of  McCarver  was 
amended  by  P.  G.  Stewart,  who  wished  the  delegates 
instructed  to  draught  a  memorial  to  congress;  and  Mr 
T' Vault  embodied  the  several  suggestions  in  one  reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  colonists 
to  petition  congress  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  that 
in  order  to  obtain  unanimity,  a  convention  should  be 
held  at  Oregon  City  on  the  2d  of  November  for  the 

*  Or.  SpecUtlor,  iicpt.  17,  1$46. 
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imrpose  of  draughting  memorials,  which  should  be  oii^cu* 
iated  for  the  people  to  sign,  and  t  o  devise  means  of 
forwarding  the  same,  whether  by  delegate  or  other- 
wise; the  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  being 
requested  to  hold  meetings  therein  for  that  purpose. 
They  then  adjourned  to  tlie  10th  of  October. 

At  the  appointed  time  it  was  apparent  why  a  dele- 
gate to  congress  was  so  much  desired  by  certain 
persons,  and  what  certain  other  persons  would  require 
him  to  do  in  their  interest  After  resolving  that 
Clackamas  County  should  have  five  delegates  in  the 
convention,  D.  Stewart  broached  the  subject  that 
congress  should  be  asked  to  make  reservations,  first 
of  the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  with  the  land  one  mile 
in  extent  on  every  side  of  this  water  power;  tcM^ether 
with  Fort  Vancouver,  Fort  Nisqually,  Cape  Disap- 
pointment,* and  the  Cascade  Falls  of  the  Columbia; 
thereby  preventing  British  subjects  who  held  land  at 
these  {)lace8  under  the  colonial  land  law,  which  con- 
gress would  be  asked  to  approve,  from  deriving  any 
benefit  from  their  claims.  The  resolution  was  .so 
modified,  however,  as  to  partially  obscure  their  inten- 
tion, and  congress  was  ruquLstt'd  to  reserve  all  water- 
falls, capes,  and  town  sites,  the  proceeds  to  he  aj)phed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  bays,  rivers,  and  roads  in 
the  territory  ;  thus  making  a  benetit  apparently  accrue 
from  it  to  the  country.  In  this  form  the  resolution 
Avas  adopted  by  the  meeting  ;  and  a  tier  discussing  the 
pro})osal  of  a  delegate,  the  meeting  again  adjourned  to 
the  15th. 

The  sul)jo(  t  of  this  resolution  coming  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  15th,  it  was  so  auieiided  as  to  make 
the  proceeds  of  each  town  site  produce  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  and  local  improvements, 
when  P.  Q.  Stew^art  proposed  tf>  insert  *'  so  far  as  they 
can  do  the  same  without  interfering  with  private 
rights,'*  whicli  excited  warm  discussion.    The  amend- 

*The  land  at  Cupc  Di^puointmeikt  was  owned  by  Og«Ien,  who  purdmed 
ii  of  a  previoaa  claimant  in  Febfoary  1846.  Or.  UpeebUor,  Fab.  19,  ISM. 
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nient  being  finally  adopted  and  the  reaolation  put  to 
vote,  it  was  lost  by  fourteen  to  twentj-two.  Six  del- 
egates to  the  convention  were  then  chosen,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  amidst  excitement  and  efforts  by 
the  minority  to  obtain  a  hearing.' 

When  the  convention  met  according  to  appointment 
at  Oregon  City,  three  counties  only  were  represented, 
Chanipoeg  by  W.  J.  Bailey,  J.  Sanders,  Joseph 
Bamaby,  and  F.  Bemia,  all  from  French  Praine; 
Tualatin  by  Hugh  Bums  and  Robert  Moore,  each 
owners  of  town  sites;  Clackamas  by  Samuel  McSwain, 
Philip  Foster,  H.  Wright,  H.  M.  Knighton,  S.  S. 
White,  and  J.  McCormick,  eacli  wanting  a  slice  of 
Oregon  City.  The  first  resolution  offered  was  by 
Bailey,  and  declared  that  the  meeting  viewed  with 
indignation  and  contempt  the  unwarrantable,  unjust, 
and  obnoxious  efforts  of  certain  individuals,  at  a  pre- 
vious  meeting  in  Oregon  City,  to  deprive  citizens  of 
their  rights,  through  a  memorial  to  congress  to  reserve 
town  sites,  water-ialls,  and  capes  that  had  been  settled 
for  years,  and  were  at  that  time  rapidly  advancing  in 
value  by  improvement. 

This  was  followed  by  another  from  Mr  Bums,  who 
resolved  that  the  convention  had  full  confidence  in  the 
constituted  authority,  the  legislature,  as  the  [>r()per 
body  to  memorialise  congress  on  matters  touchin<^  the 
wants  of  the  territory,  and  recommended  the  legisla- 
ture to  petition  the  goverament  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  the  land  law  to  remain  under  its  present  form, 
acrcording  to  the  organic  compact  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  motion  to  adjourn 
sf  yie  die  was  made  by  one  of  the  Oregon  City  delegates, 
which  was  rejectid,  and  Robert  Moore  oftered  a  resolu- 
tion declariiitr  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  convention 
that  it  was  highly  improper  to  meddle  with  the  rights 

'  Aa  nearly  as  can  l)c  gathered  from  tho  rcsolutiona  anri  amendments  ofiurcil 
at  thew  aeverai  meetings  in  Oregon  City,  D.  Stewart,  Jamos  Taylor,  S.  8. 
White,  and  M.  M.  McCarver  wer^j  responsible  for  the  resolution  concerning 
government  reservations,  though  how  much  they  were  influenced  mn  only  bo 
conjectured.   P.  O.  Stewart  earaesUy  resisted  the  movement 
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or  locations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  such 
interference  being  detrimental  to  the  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  interests  of  the  country.  Bailey  followed 
with  another,  recommending  tlie  le^g^islature  to  em- 
body in  its  memorial  that  claim-jumpers,  or  persons 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  others  touching  land 
claims,  should  be  debarred  from  receiving  any  land  or 
donation  in  the  territory. 

Once  more  one  of  the  Oregon  City  delegation  made 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  was  rejected;  and  Moore 
again  resolved  that  the  convention  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  agitators  of  the 
late  movement  to  memorialize  congress,  or  to  send  a 
delegate  or  messenger  to  that  body ;  after  which  Bums 
moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conventicm  be  mgned 
by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  j^ublished  in  the 
SpedaJtof^  the  motion  being  carried*  The  adoption  of 
each  of  these  resolutions,  so  opposite  to  the  intention 
of  the  movers  of  the  convention,  was  effected  by  the 
delegates  of  the  other  counties  voting  solid!}  against 
the  Oregon  City  delegates,  whose  number,  six,  was 
reduced  to  five  by  making  one  of  themselves,  P.  Foster, 
chairman  of  the  convention.  Thus  inglork)U8ly  ended 
the  first  attempt  to  devise  means  to  evict  British 
claimants  .under  the  organic  law  Two  days  later  came 
the  news  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question, 
in  anticipation  of  which  these  measures  had  been  taken, 
but  the  full  tenor  of  which  was  unknown  lor  suviiral 
months  afterward. 

In  the  iDcan  while  the  legislature  met,*  and  cuii- 

«Or.  Spectator,  Nov.  26,  1846. 

'  The  meinberc  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  1846  were,  fcMrOaokanus, 
A.  L.  Lovejoy,  W.  G.  TTanlt,  Hiram  Straight;  Tnilatin*  Joseph  L.  Meek, 
D.  H.  l^>u mdalc.  Lawrence  Hall;  Yamhill,  A,  J.  Hembrec;  Clatsop,  GtoorgO 
Summers;  Vancouver,  Henry  N.  Pecn;  Lewis,  W.  F.  Tolmie;  CoHnpoeg; 
Aneus  McDonald,  JeneLooney,  A.  Chamberiain,  Bobert  Newell;  Polk,  Boone, 
Williains.  There  were  several  of  the  name  of  Boouf  nr  T^non  in  the  territory, 
and  1  can  find  uotliiug  to  gviide  me  in  determining  whicli  ot  either  family  this 
was,  for  hia  name  is  spelled  without  the  final  f  in  the  house  journal,aiul  wiu  it  in 
tlu'  S]'t  rfitfor,  and  in  neither  jilace  are  the  initials  given.  The  same  concern- 
ing Willunis,  to  whoHe  identity  tiiere  is  no  clew,  Tolmie  was  from  Fort  Ni»- 
qually,  and  Peers  from  Vancouver.  Angtia  MoDooald  WSa  atlofbttr  ftittth 
aubject.   A.  L.  Lovejoy  waa  elected  apeakor. 
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greSB  was  memorialized,  the  governor  haviiig  left  it 
to  the  iTienil>ers  of  the  legislature  whi  tin  r,  in  view  of 
the  probability  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  Boon  be  extended  over  the  territory,  they 
should  attempt  l^islation  any  further  than  to  confirm 
appointments,  fill  vacancies,  and  make  necessary  ap- 

Cropriations.*  They  preferred  to  continue  the  r^nlar 
usiness  of  the  session,  during  which  they  passed  sev- 
eral important  laws.  Among  others,  one  reori^nizing 
the  judicial  system,  by  which  the  several  counties  were 
formed  into  one  circuit  that  should  be  presided  over 
by  a  judge  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  who 
should  hold  his  office  two  ^ears,  with  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  ter* 
ritorial  treasury.  These  circuit  courts  were  given 
original  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits  of  whatever  nature, 
and  of  criminal  cases  occurring  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  were  to  exercise  uie  same  control  over 
all  matters  of  law  and  equity  that  the  county  courts 
had  done ;  the  criminal  court  was  abolished ;  county 
judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  the  appoint- 
ing [xjwer  being  taken  away  from  the  governor,  except 
in  case  of  vacancies;  a  probate  couH  was  provided 
for  the  several  counties,  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  the  county  courts;  and  several  minor 
changes  efiected. 

The  committee  on  judiciary  consisted  of  TVault, 
Tolmie,  and  Looney.  Tolmie  was  opposed  to  altering 
the  judiciary  organization,  in  view  of  the  expected 
chaise  in  territorial  afiairs,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
l^sutture,  which  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  glorv 
oi  making  laws  to  govern,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
the  conduct  of  colonial  affiurs,  nor  was  their  work  less 
creditable  than  that  of  their  predecessors/  A.  A 
Skinner,  an  immigrant  of  1845,  was  elected  circuit 
judge  by  the  legislature;  and  the  office  of  territorial 
secretary,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Jolin  E.  Long,  was 

*(7i-orrr«  Or.  Arrhtres,  169. 

» Or.  HjKcUUor,  Dec.  24,  1846.  ...  •  ^  •  - 
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tilled  by  Frederick  Prigg ;  H.  M.  Knighton  was  elected 
marshal;  John  H.  Couch,  treasurer;''  George  W.  Bell, 
auditor;  and  Theophilus  McGruder,  territorial  re- 
corder. The  organic  law  concerning  partnershii>s  in 
land  of  "two  or  more  persons "  was  amended  by  re- 
pealing the  words  "or  more;"  a  measure  which  had 
been  much  discussed  previously,  as  a  means  of  break- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  fur  company  and  the  missions, 
as  well  as  of  other  speculators.  By  at  t  regulating- 
weights  and  measures  the  imperial  bushel  of  the  Hud- 
son s  Bay  Company,  so  much  complained  of,  was 
abolished. 

All  these  acts,  though  good  and  proper,  did  not  in- 
terest the  people  as  did  the  memorial,  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said.  The  committee  first  chosen  by 
the  legislature  to  frame  this  important  document  was 
composed  of  Hall,  Peers,  Summers,  McDonald,  and 
Boone.  Their  joint  production  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  revisory  committee  consisting  of  T'Vault, 
Summers,  and  Peers;  and  finally  was  remodelled  by 
Peers,  who  was  a  man  of  good  imia,  and  a  writer  of 
considerable  ability,  whose  verses  sometimes  graced 
the  columns  of  the  Spectator,  so  that  at  the  last  the 
American  petition  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
was  penned  by  a  British  subject."  That  the  colonists* 
interests  were  not  less  happily  represented  the  memo- 
rial shows  for  itself. 

After  respectfully  soliciting  the  attention  of  con- 
gress to  their  wants,  the  proud  position  which  Or^on 
would  soon  occupy  before  the  world  was  briefly  men- 
tioned, and  refV  i  riu  e  made  to  the  flattering  report  of 
the  congressioiuil  coiiiniittee  on  post-oftices  and  roads 
lor  184(j,  in  which  the  climate,  boil,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  the  euuiitry  west  of  the  Rocky  MounUiin?; 
were  said  to  be  correctly  set  forth;  t'ruui  whieh  it 
w^oiild  seem  that  Oregon  was  "destined  soon  to  be- 
come a  central  point  of  commerce  and  happiness." 

*Coaeh  wxm  nsigned  imd  W.  K.  Kilbom  warn  ftpipointadL 
*0r.  Spectator,  Dttc.  24^  \^ 
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Proce  edinii;  to  the  expression  of  their  wants,  the  state- 
iiiL-nt  was  mtule  that  bread-stuHs  could  on  short  notice 
be  supplied  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  l»aiTels  of 
flour,  and  should  a  deiuaiid  arise,  salt  beef  and  pork 
could  be  furnished  to  the  amount  of  two  tliousand 
barrels — ^low  estiTnates,  it  was  declared,  es[)euially  with 
regard  to  flour,  whicli,  were  ;i  Tiiarkct  opened,  could 
be  greatly  inereased  in  quantity.  ijUinber  eould  be 
furnished  in  abundance;  and  tar  and  pitch  manu- 
factured if  required.  Flax  and  hemp  had  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  small  quantities,  and  could  be 
made  articles  of  export. 

This  paragraph  waa  a  bid  for  contracts  to  furnish 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  all  American 
vessels  in  the  Pacific;  the  purchasing  of  supplies  at 
Vancouver  by  the  commander  of  the  Shark  having 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
■who  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  patron- 
ize and  encourage  Oregon  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  American  merchants  required  twelve  per  cent 
more  for  their  goods  than  British  merchants. 

Congress  was  next  deferentially  reminded  that  the 
settlers  of  Oregon  bad  been  induced  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult journey  to  Oregon  and  cultivate  its  fertile  fields 
by  tiie  promise  of  the  government  that  their  homes 
sliould  l>e  secured  to  them;  and  they  therefore  thought 
the\'  had  a  right  to  expect  a  grant  of  land ;  and  not 
only  they,  but  those  who  shoiud  come  after  them  for 
the  next  few  years.  Their  claims  already  taken  were 
made  under  the  organic  law  of  the  territory,  and  pro- 
vided that  anv  person  might  hold  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land.  These  claims  they  asked  to  have 
confirmed  to  them,  in  the  same  shape  in  which  they 
"were  located. 

They  asked  also  that  the  insurmountable  barriers 
which  in  new  countries  always  presented  themselves 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  upon  which  were 
founded  the  principles  of  the  republican  government 
of  the  United  States  (whose  extension  over  them- 
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selves  they  prayerfully  awaited),  might  be  in  part  re- 
moved by  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  the  govemment 
in  making  grants  of  land  for  that  purpose. 

The  navigation  of  the  Columbia  and  the  risk  to 
merchant  vessels  in  crossing  the  bar  were  next  alluded 


which  would  remove  tiiese  difficulties  and  dangers,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  intricacies  of  tlie  river-channels,  the 
prevaOing  winds,  and  strengtli  of  the  current  and 
tides,  it  was  politely  presumed  that  congress  was  in- 
formed, though  that  was  far  enough  from  the  trutli. 

And  finally  an  expression  of  wonder  and  admiration 
was  indulged  in,  that  a  project  so  grand  as  that  of 
the  national  railroad  to  the  Pacific  should  have  been 
proposed  to  congress.  That  such  a  road  should  be 
built  they  declai  L'd  was  obvious,  particularly  to  those 
who  had  travelled  from  the  United  States  to  OregoiL 
And  althouL^h  it  might  be  years  before  the  great  liigli- 
way  would  be  completed,  yet  they  would  look  with 
anxiety  for  its  commencement. 

These  subjects,  the  memorial  declared,  were  the 
most  important  to  the  well-being  of  Oregon,  and  they 
prayed  that  congress  would  meet  their  wishes  in  a 
manner  which  should  redound  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  all  interested,  and  the  furtherance  of  an 
attachment  to  the  govemment  of  the  United  States 
which  should  cease  only  with  their  existence.'*^ 

In  this  rather  tame  but  perfectly  proper  manner 
was  congress  memorialized  by  its  chosen  representa- 
tives. They  wanted  a  market^  a  donation  of  land,  a 
tug-boat,  schools,  and  a  highway  to  the  Pacific;  and 
solicited  the  help  of  the  govemment  to  procure  these 
thinga  No  provision  was  made  for  sending  a  dele- 
gate to  congress;  but  the  address  was  prepared  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  Califonua  and  one 
to  the  Islands  by  the  bark  Tbu^,  to  await  the  first 
opportunity  of  bemg  forwarded  to  Washington,  while 

•Or,  JSpeckUor,  Dec.  24,  184fi. 


to,  and 


etitioned  for  a  steam  tow-boat 
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the  third  was  reserved  to  be  carried  overland  in  the 
spring  by  W.  Finley,  who  was  returning  to  the  State& 


Months  passed  away  after  the  first  news  of  the 
treaty  without  bringing  any  message  from  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  eagerly  expectant  Ore- 
gon. In  February  the  Spectaior  gave  expression  to 
uke  disapnointinent  of  the  j^ople,  who  it  said  had 
"expected  and  expected  until  tibey  were  heart-sick.*' 


which  there  was  no  very  justifiable  cause,  which  arose 
chiefly  from  the  desire  of  every  man  to  receive  some 
direct  benefit  from  the  change  so  long  desired.  There 
was  now  no  fear  of  war  with  £np;land;  California 
was  secured,^^  and  was  already  seekmg  supplies  from 
Oregon;^'  the  crop  of  1846  had  been  abundant,  and 
there  was  promise  of  still  ereater  abundance  in  the 
coming  harvest  The  health  of  the  colony  was  excel- 
lent, and  improvements  were  beii^  made  on  every 
side  with  encouraging  rapidity.  But  many  persons 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  tardiness  of  the  government 
in  furnishing  them  with  titles  to  their  land  claims; 
many  were  covetous  of  the  possesdons  of  others,  and 
some  had  trouble  to  defena  their  rights  against  ag- 
gression, for  there  were  those  holding  themselves  in 
readiness  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  and 
Puget  Sound  companies  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

When  the  terms  became  known,  what  a  falling  of 
high  hopes  was  there  I  The  government  confinned 
the  company  in  their  possessory  rights ;  there  was  no 
need  to  memorialize  congress  to  reserve  town  sites  and 

*^  Aboat  80  pownui  emigrated  from  Oragon  io  Gtlifoniui  in  the  spring  of 

1847,  an  1  aiTir  11:^'  thfin  .Taiiu'.s  Mur.slwill,  the  diaccvfriT  of  g<>M  in  IS+S,  t  jij*- 
tain  Charlt-s  Ik'uuett.  who  alaowurkeil  with  hiuat  butter'^  ituU,  iuul  ^U'pheu 
Stuta.    Beonect  ud  StaaAi  rvturned  to  Or^oiL  Or.  SpecUttor,  June  10. 1847. 

'*C.  E.  Pickett  wrote  from  California  to  Rurnett,  MtCarvir,  Ford,  ami 
WaMo,  that  l?l),(HJO  barrels  of  Hour  ami  sevur*l  ihoutWiUii  buaiit^ln  oi  tmeti- 
wheat,  besides  lumber,  potatoes,  aii<l  Imttcr,  were  wanted  in  that  coantry, 
all  of  which  wouM  bring  hij^li  prices^;  linnbcr  SoO  [n-r  M.;  Imttor  50c.  to  02e» 
per  lb.;  poutoea  ^2.50  per  bushel,  aud  tlour  #15  to  ^17  per  barreL  JU, 

Biii.  Ob.,  Vob  L  m 
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water-falls  now;  their  diBappoiattnent  was  complete; 
the  indignation  of  the  schemero  knew  no  bounds. 
And  then  be^n  an  ill^snppressed  rebellion  which, 
vaunted  itaelf  in  threats  of  an  independent  empire  to 
be  made  out  of  California  and  Oregon,"  which  never 
could  be  more  than  idle  threats — ^for  opposed  to  them 
was  always  the  wise  and  loyal  majority. 

And  while  all  this  seething  discontent  arose  from 
not  bein^  able  to  get  rid  of  tiie  possessorr  rights  of 
the  British  companies,  the  Canadian  settlers  of  the 
Cowlitz  Valley,  to  the  disturbance  of  good  discipline, 
were  iniitiitiiiL^  the  ways  of  loval  Americans  and  pray- 
ing to  be  made  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  for  by 
this  means  only  they  could  secure  their  claims.^*  On 
the  23d  of  March,  while  the  Modeste  was  still  in  the 
river,  the  Canadians  of  Lewi.s  County  raised  the 
Ameriean  flat^,  made  by  Canadian  women,  at  a  public 
meet  iig,  and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  their 
joy  at  beinjnr  permitted  to  fling  to  the  breeze  the  star- 
spaiiL^led  banner  of"  their  adopted  eountry,  whieli  they 
promised  t(^  protert  from  harm  as  long  as  they  sliould 
live,  and  to  oiadlv  i)erform  any  service  which  the 
United  States  might  require  of  good  naturalized 
citizensJ^ 

Findinpf  themselves  prevented  by  the  treaty  from 
invadinii^  the  lands  of  the  two  British  corpi^iratinns, 
tlie  disatiected  made  themselves  amends  by  trespass- 
ing upon  the  private  claim  of  McLoughlin,  wlio 
brought  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Clackamas  County 
against  the  corporation  of  Oregon  City,  and  published 
a  notice  forbidding  trespassers  upon  his  land.  Much 
excitement  grew  out  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  this  place  te  denounce  the  prac- 

"  Ifomf  MiMumartj,  xx.  20. 
KoliorU  ootnplains  of  the  (IcmdraUsing  cffrx-t  mi  the  OMtadUuii  of  the 
«1(iii.iti(ui  law,  lM)th  in  fact  and  in  expectancy.  It  made  the  servants  of  the 
coujpaiiy  restless  and  indepeuUeut,  aud  destroyed  their  former  systematic 
obedience.  Thi^,  he  saya,  with  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  aud  the  di«- 
vovnry  of  i^ol  1,  niiiu-il  the  coinpnny'n  hutrincss  in  UregOB  long  befwe  the 
cxiJiratiou  of  tlieir  charter.  Recolkctiionst  MS.,  81. 

»0r.  SpveMor,  April  1,  1847. 
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/tice  of  claim-jumping,  as  this  form  of  trespasa  was 


fifty  persons  signed  a  strong  protest.  The  resolutions 
declared  that  the  meeting  .regarded  any  action  calcu- 
lated to  prejudice  the  claim  of  any  cititzen  who  hail 
complied  with  the  laws,  as  a  violation  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  community  and  deserving  the  reprobation 
of  all  honorable  men ;  that  the  organic  compact,  though 
it  might  be  avoided  by  some  technicality,  was  made 
to  secure  the  rights  of  every  citizen  "  not  incompatible 
or  incongruous  with  the  rights  of  reservation  of  the 
United  States  government; "  that  every  man  engaged 
in  the  movement  assailing  the  rights  of  citizens  was 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  cUsorganizer,  whose  conduct 
weakened  the  golden  bond  of  society,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  mob  viofence ;  that  all  persons  who,  upon  small 
points,  advised  trespassing,  should  be  held  equally 
^ilty  with  the  offenders ;  uiat  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  they  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  buprcin.u  y  of  the  existing 
laws  until  that  time;  and  that  they  would  vote  for 
no  man  for  any  public  office  who  should  be  directly 
or  indirecUjr  connected  with  the  form  of  trespass  called 
claim-jumping. 

Other  meetings  followed,  at  which  speeches  wer« 
made  against  trespass,  and  more  names  u])pended  to 
the  pledge,  both  in  Oregon  City  and  elsewhere.  Among 
others,  Lewis  County  sent  over  fifty  names.  To  the 
ordinary  judgment  uppearanoes  indicated  that  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be  ob- 
served, and  that  no  one*s  rights  would  be  infringed. 
But  the  cunning  brain  framing  the  resolutions  had 
saved  his  honor  by  the  introduction  of  the  innocent- 
looking  proviso  which  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  the  government  to  reserve. 

Notwithstanding  the  expected  territorial  organiza- 
tion, canvas»sing  for  the  ditlerent  candidau  s  for  offices 
under  the  provisional  government  went  on  with  more 


popularly  designated,  at  which 
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than  ordinary  spirit.  Abernethy  and  Lovejoy  were 
the  popular  candidates  for  governor." 

The  June  election  came  round,  and  still  no  news 
from  the  United  States  except  a  few  excerpts  from 
newspapers  copied  first  into  the  Polynman,  and  from 
that  mto  the  SpeeUUor.  Con^^ress  had  evidently  for* 
gotten  them,  or  wa^  treating  them  with  silent  con- 
tempt. They  would  go  on  with  their  own  affairs  as 
if  congress  did  not  exist.  The  contest  for  the  icnber- 
natorial  office  was  clone.  In  the  Willamette  Valley 
.Lovejoy  had  a  hiaall  uiajority,  but  wlien  the  returns 
from  Lewis  County  eanie  in,  Abernethy  liad  sixteen 
votes  over  his  opponent,  aiid  was  really  elected  by  the 
Canadian  voters." 

Grovemor  Abemethv  was  a  native  of  Alierdeen, 
Scotland,  though  reared  under  American  institutions. 
lie  has  been  called  a  good  governor  by  men  of  all 
jKirties;  ami  so  far  as  being  discreet,  temperate  in 
b-peech,  aj)fl  <'areful  not  to  oftend  tlie  ,)opular  opinion, 
whether  religious  or  political,  lie  is  deservnig  of  this 
judi^ment.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  c«'?!snre 
in  excitin<^  times  without  t)eiiig  secretive  and  dusign- 
ing;  Aberneth}^  was  both.  The  most  tniious  word 
that  could  be  applied  to  a  Protestant  in  those  days 
was  that  of  Jesuit;  yet  Protestant  and  Meth<xlist 
Abernethy  possessed  all  the  traits  usually  ascribed  by 
a  Protectant  to  a  Jesuit    Ue  was  courteous,  smooth, 

Dr  Prealoy  Welch  amtoimoed  himaelf  m  a  candidate,  bat  rt-oeived  no 

▼OtM. 

*' The  reyiresont'itiv*  -  i  lcoti-il  were:  from  Cl.i<  k  ir-im,  J.  M.  Wair,  S.  S. 
White;  CThaiiipoeg,  Hubert  Newell,  A.  Chamberlam,  \V.  H.  Keen,  W.  H, 
Rector,  Andersoa  Cox;  Tualatin,  Ralph  Wilcox,  J.  L.  Meek,  David  Hill; 
Yamhill,  L.  A.  Rice,  Lewis  Rogers,  A.  J.  Hembree;  Polk,  J.  W  X  •smith, 
M.  A.  Ford,  St  Clair;  Vancouver,  Henry  N.  Peers;  Lewis  County,  S.  Plo- 
mondon;  Clatsofi,  John  Robinson.  Jnstioes  of  the  peace  elected  in  the  »ev- 
eral  countioH  south  of  the  Columbia  were:  Joaeph  Ht:11,  Columbus  ^Mieeler, 

F.  X.  MatUiieu,  Morgan  Keycs,  Rice  Dunbar,  lUruui  Lee,  D.  T.  Lennox, 

G.  D.  Sini^  Jtdin  Rowtfnd,  William  Dawson,  D.  I).  Bailojr,  John  Rounds, 
Jatne^  Howard,  James 'l avjor,  T>"<vi,!  Tul  iII-,  A.  H.  Thompsnn;  north  of  tho 
Columbia:  Richard  Lane,  R.  R.  'ihoinp»<)ii,  .iohu  White,  J;icol>  Wo«>ley,  8.  B. 
Crodcsttk  J.  R.  Jackson.    County  SMessors:  Iv  B.  Coiufort,  S.  C.  Morru, 

,  Tliomas  Leg^ett,  Johti  W  Champ,  Williatn  Ryan,  M.  Brock.  Connty 
treasurers:  Jobu  H.  Couch,  David  Waldo,  Amos  Harvey,  N.  Ford,  K.  W. 
Morriaon,  A.  L.  hemiM,  Jftmes  Bimie.  Or.  iSEpecMr,  Joly  SS,  1847. 
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and  silent,  but  implacable.  He  could  treat  with  seeui- 
ing  openness  a  man  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
or  who  competed  with  him  for  the  public  money  or 
favor,  while  scheming  against  him,  and  entertaining 
for  him  a  holy  hatred.  Withal  he  hated  Catholics; 
and  it  was  through  these  combined  qualities  that  lie 
was  reelected,  while  the  majority  of  American  voters 
preferred  Lovejoy. 

Abemethy  was  nominally  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  as  it  had  been  when  there  was  a  Hudson's 
Bay  party.  No  such  association  as  the  latter  now 
existed,  because  the  British  inhabitants  were  polit- 
ically tusod  with  the  Americans,  and  most  of  them 
were  ofily  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  But  the  real  American 
party  was  now,  what  it  had  been  in  the  first  days  of 
the  provisional  govfnnin'nt,  opposed  both  to  the  for- 
eign corporations  and  the  Methodist  Mission.  That 
he  could  be  elected,  entertaining  sentiments  adverse 
to  the  free  American  as  well  as  the  foreign  corpora- 
tions, was  owing  to  the  qualities  named.  From  this 
time  for  several  years,  the  only  jxirties  in  Oregon  were 
the  American  and  missionary,  the  governor  belonging 
to  the  latter. 

The  summer  rolled  round,  and  September  came — 
more  than  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary— before  any  information  was  received  of  the 
doings  of  the  national  legislature  in  the  matter  of 
Oregon's  establishment  as  a  territory,  and  then  it  was 
only  to  inflict  further  disappointment.  The  president 
had  indeed  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Oregon,  and  a  bill  had  been 
reported  by  Douglas  of  Illinois  in  December,  which 
had  passed  the  house  the  1  Oth  of  January ;  but  there 
southern  jealousy  of  free  soil  nipped  it. 

Other  rumors  reached  Oregon  Citv  of  the  inten- 
tions of  congress  and  the  president.  ]Private  advices 
gave  it  as  certain  that  an  Oregon  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  was  being  raised;  a  splendid  regiment,  it 
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was  said,  commanded  by  Persifer  F.  Smith  of  New 
Orleans.^''  The  only  definite  intelligence  was  that  an 
act  had  been  passed  establishing  certain  p^st- routes, 
including  one  from  Oregon  City  by  way  of  Fort  Van- 
couver and  Fort  Nisqually  tothe  mouth  of  Admiraltj 
Inlet,  and  another  from  Oregon  City  up  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  to  the  Klamath  River,  said  routes  to  go 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  or  sooner  if 

{practicable,  or  if  any  one  could  be  found  to  contract 
or  transporting  the  mails  over  these  routes  for  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  them.    As  the  greater 
portion  of  both  routes  lay  through  an  uninhabited 
Country,  and  as  the  correspondence  of  the  savages 
was  not      at,  the  matter  rested.    The  postmaster- 
general  was  empowered  to  contract  for  transportinor  a 
Inail  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  touchiiiix  at 
St  Augustine,  Key  West,  and  Havana,  across  the 
Istliums  of  Pananid  to  Astoria;  the  mail  to  be  car- 
ried each  way  once  in  two  months,  or  oftoner  should 
the  public  interest  require  it,  provided  the  expendi- 
ture should  not  exceed  $100,000  [)er  annum.    In  case 
of  the  route  beiniL(  put  in  operation  he  could  establish 
a  post-office  at  Astoria,  and  sueli  other  places  on  the 
l*acilic  coast  as  miij^ht  l)e  recjuired  by  public  necessity. 
The  same  act  fixed  the  postage  on  letters  from  Ore<^on 
or  California  to  the  States  at  fortv  cents. 

In  uceonl.'uu  e  witli  this  art,  post-ofhees  were  (Estab- 
lished at  Astoria  and  Oregon  City.  Cornelius  ( iiliiam 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  postal  matters  in 
Oiegon,  David  Hill  postmaster  at  Oregon  City,  and 
John  M.  Shively  postmaster  at  AsUiria,"  An  Indian 
agent  had  also  been  appointed,  namely,  Charles  E. 
Pickett,  a  man  ill  suited  to  any  office,  if  the  Sperfnfor 
may  be  believed.      Who  can  credit  the  appoiutmeut/' 

"Or.  Si>erUttor,  July  22.  1847. 

^*  '  Mr  Shively/  says  Buruvtt,  '  is  an  engineer,  a  plain,  iinaasuming  man,  Imt 
pOMOBwd  of  much  greater  genuine  ability  than  most  people  supposed.  Jutitice 
naa  never  been  done  him.    He  waa  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
fnd  was  the  originator  of  the  uroject  of  a  steamship  lino  £rom  Ne\%  i  urk  to 
ibti  ooM^  by  way  of  PanMni.'  iweol.,  141. 
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it  asked,  "or  believe  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  could  have  made  its  appearanoe  in  such  a  shape  1 " 
At  a  time,  too,  when  the  Indians  were  becoming 
alarmingly  insolent,  requiring  the  utmost  wisdom  to 
deal  wi&  or  restrain  them.^  In  what  way  had  the 
people  of  Oregon  displeased  the  president  that  he 
should  afflict  them  thus? 

The  people  of  Oreffon  found  it  indeed  difficult  to 
peroeive  any  benefit  that  they  had  received  from  con-; 
gross,  or  the  presidential  appointments.  They  were 
fitiU  without  a  proper  government ;  thev  had  no  troops, 
no  shipping,  no  light-houses,  no  pilot-boats,  no  appro- 
priations— ^nothin^,^^  if  they  excepted  two  poet-routes 
to  places  where  there  were  no  settlers,  and  two  post- 
offices — ^the  distributing  office  being  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Ore- 
uon  City,  with  no  other  conveyance  for  the  mails 
between  the  two  places  than  Indian  canoes.  To  add 
to  their  indignation^  a  leading  eastern  paper  con- 

Stitulated  its  readers  that  nothing  had  been  done  for 
regon,  because  it  was  a  saving  of  expense  at  a  tim^ 
when  the  government  was  overburdened  by  the  Mexi- 
can war,**  and  regretted  that  congress  had  not  estab- 
lised  a  port  of  entry  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Columbia, 
and  appointed  a  collector  to  increase  the  revenue  from 
the  imports  of  the  British  fur  coni|>any,  adding  insult 
to  injury  by  complimenting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  their  good  sense,  good  order,  and  good  lawa 

'"A  writer  in  the  S}>rrfiitor,  Sept.  2,  1S47,  says  that  Pickett  was  not  in 
Oregoii,  but  waa  abtient  at  the  iiiaads}  aiul  uU^es  that  he  had  adviaed  emi* 
grant*  on  the  road  to  California  to  *1uU  bU  the  Indians  yon  may  find  from 

Oregon  to  California.'  ^^'ll:lt  Pickett  iVu\  sjiy  wa«:  *  Treat  tlio  Imuaus  kiiully 
•loug  the  road,  but  tru^it  them  not.  After  you  get  to  the  biskiyou  MoHntaina, 
fue  your  {ileasnre  in  spiUing  hinodt  but  were  I  travelling  with  yon,  from  thk 

on  the  first  sight  of  the  .Sacramento  Valley  tny  only  ootnmunication  willi 
these  treacherous,  cowariily,  untauuihle  ra^cak  woulii  be  tlirough  my  nlle. 
The  character  of  their  country  precluded  the  idea  of  making  peace  with  them, 

or  ever  niaiutainiu^  treat i<  ^  it  ma.le:  t*o  th:it  philanthrojty  must  ho  set  a:sitl« 
in  c<i«>e«  of  ncceaaity,  wliilo  »cli-preiierv-ation  here  dtctatati  tlit^e  savagtsa 
being  killed  off  as  mon  as  possible.  Spert/Uor,  April  20,  1847. 

"The  citizen!<  of  ( ■l.it-<oj»  ( 'ounty,  hreominL?  impatient,  in  NovrmhtT  »tarte<l 
a  subscription  for  a  teiaponiry  ii^ht  huuse  to  be  erected  on  C'u^H)  l>uappoiat- 
ment;  but  it  was  never  estahli!<hetl. 
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Somewhat  ashamed  of  it  all,  Secretary'  Buchanan 
wrotf  Shively,  on  Iub  departure  for  Oregon,  express- 
ing tlii^  sympathy  of  the  president,  and  his  regret  at 
the  faikire  of  the  Oregon  He  assured  the  peo- 

ple of  Oregon  that  the  president  would  reiterate  his 
reeommendations  to  congress  in  regard  to  Oregon,  and 
assured  him  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  a  near  relief. 

He  referred  to  the  act  establishing  post  routes  and 
offices,  and  the  act  of  the  19th  of  May,  1846,  provid- 
ing for  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  to  protect 
travellers**  on  the  road  to  Oregon.  Strong  assurance 
'was  given  that  the  United  States  would  never  aban< 
don  or  prove  unmindful  of  the  welfare  of  Oregon, 
but  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  that  country.^  Thomas  H.  Benton  also 
wrote  a  letter  of  condolence.^ 

'  It  failt  fl  in  the  senate,  not,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced,  from  any  want  of 
disposition  on  tho  part  of  the  majority  to  provide  a  goveraiuent  for  that 
intere«tiiig  portion  of  the  repnblic,  but  booause  other  urgent  and  important 

1)11 -i  u'ss  <!(iinu'ct<'d  \\•^th  the  ^^  vi  -an  war  <li'l  not  allow  the  nocoRsary  time, 
beturu  the  cloae  of  their  short  dibcussion,  to  discuss  and  perfect  itit  dutads.' 
Or.  SweUOor,  Extra,  Sept.  8.  1847. 

It  was  asking  a  good  deal  <>f  the  Ore^^on  j>oo|»k-  to  appreciate  that  act, 
since  the  reeiment  waji  no  sooner  raised  than  it  was  sent  to  Mexico.  6Udes 
/tijtf  /tffjt.,  MS.,  I. 

*  ^,„V,.  GhM  App.  1W7-8,  40. 

*"ile  uaid:  'Tlie  house  of  representatives,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Jan> 
nary,  passed  a  hill  to  give  yon  a  territorial  govomment^  and  in  that  bill  had 
eani  tioneil  and  legalized  your  provisional  organic  act,  one  of  the  clauses  of 
whici)  forever  prohibited  the  existence  of  slavery  iu  Oregim.  An  ameuduieut 
from  the  senate's  committee,  to  which  this  bill  was  referreil,  projKtscd  to  abro- 
gate that  prohibition;  and  in  the  dt  lays  and  vexations  to  which  that  anu-iid- 
laetit  gave  rise,  the  whole  bill  was  laul  u[k>u  the  tahlu  and  lost  for  the  eession. 
Thi.s  will  be  a  great  disap{>ointment  to  you,  and  a  real  calamity;  already  5  years 
without  law  or  legal  institution  h^r  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  now  doomed  to  wait  a  year  longer.  ThUisa  stranjje  and  anouiiuous  con- 
dition, almost  nieredililu  to  contemplate,  and  most  critiekl  to  endure,  a  colony 
of  freemen  4,(X)0  miles  from  the  nu  trojiolitan  government,  and  without  law  or 
government  to  preserve  tiieia.  But  do  nut  be  alarmed  or  desperate.  You 
will  not  be  outlawed  for  not  admitting  slavery.  Your  fundamental  act 
against  that  institution,  copied  from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  work  of  the 
great  men  ut  the  suuth  m  the  great  day  of  the  south,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
a  territory  far  less  nortiwni  than  yours,  will  not  be  abrogated,  nor  is  that  the 
intention  of  the  prime  mover  of  the  amendment.  Upon  the  record  of  the 
judieiary  comnuttei'  of  the  M  nate  is  the  author  of  that  amendment;  but  not 
•otlio  taet.  It  in  only  mitlwtie  to  it.  Its  author,  Mr  Calhoun,  is  the  same 
mind  that  "  generate.l  the  ftrel»rantl  "  resolutiooa,  of  which  I  send  y<m  a  copy, 
and  of  which  the  anieudmeut  is  the  legitimate  derivation.  Oregon  is  not  the 
object.  The  most  rabid  propagandist  of  -ilavery  caimot  expcet  to  plant  it  on 
the  ehores  of  thye  Padfic,  in  the  latitude  of  Wiaconain  and  the  Lake  of  tho 
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According  to  eavstern  journals,  tlie  presideTit  Lad  in 
readiness  a  full  rei^istor  of  officials  in  case  tliu  OrcL^on 
bill  passed  the  senate.'"'  But  there  weie  those  in 
Oregon  who  thought  the  colony  too  far  advanced  in 
self-government  to  be  treated  like  a  new  territory, 
and  that  they  were  entitled  to  select  their  own  offi- 
cers. A  convention  at  Lafayetto  was  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  memorializing  the  president  as  to 
appointing  Oregon  men  to  offices  in  the  territory; 
but  local  jealousies  defeated  the  scheme.  However, 
the  convention  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Burnett,  George  L.  Curry,  then  editor  of  the  **5)>cc- 
iatory  and  L.  A.  Rice,  to  draught  a  memorial  to  congress 
upon  the  wants  of  Oregon,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  signatures.    The  memorialists  coni- 

f)lained  of  neglect.  They  declared  that  they  did  not 
eave  their  homes  to  traverse,  with  wives  and  children, 
uninhabited  wastes  to  reach  their  present  abode  from 
ignoble  motives;  they  had  been  animated  bv  a  desire 
not  only  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  children,  but 
to  aid  their  common  country  in  sustaining  her  rights 
on  the  Pacific,  and  to  bring  to  a  satisfax  tory  close  the 
long  and  harassing  controversy  with  a  foreign  rival ; 

Woods.  A  home  agitation  for  election  and  disunion  pnrpfwes  is  all  that  is 
intended  Ly  thrusting  tliis  iircl)rand  question  into  your  bill,  and  at  the  next 
•eiaion,  when  it  ia  tbrunt  in  agaiu,  we  will  scoui]ge  it  out»  and  pau  vourbill  as 
it  ought  to  be.    I  promise  you  this  in  the  name  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  the 

north;  and  the  e\ lut  unt  tloi  civc  nu-.  in  the  mean  time  the  president 
will  give  you  all  the  protcctiou  which  existing  laws  and  detichmuatd  of  the 
army  and  navy  can  enable  htm.  to  extMid  to  you;  and  until  congress  has  time 
to  act.  yoiir  frieti<1:  4  rely  U[)on  yox\  to  govern  yourselvea  as  you  li  ivo 
heretofore  done,  under  the  pruvuious  of  your  own  voluntary  couipact,  and 
with  the  jastice,  harmony,  and  moderation  which  i^  dne  to  your  own  character 
and  to  the  hon«»r  of  tliu  American  nanio. '  The  letter  concluded  with  the 
as!iu ranee  that  the  writer  was  the  same  triend  to  Oregon  that  he  hail  Ifcen  for 
30  years  that  he  was  Mhen  he  opposed  the  joint  occupation  treity  in 
1818,  aii(l  that  he  ■was  mIkh  he  wrote  his  articles  on  the  s:rin<l  tiny  of 
that  couiitrv,  which  hv  hopcil  tu  live  h'Hg  LQongh  to  witues«.  (h-.  lifrrf^Uor, 
Sept.  8,  1M7:  ro,>:f.  Olo/>f,  1845-6,  thll  l';  Or.  Arfftu,  March  28.  J.STiT;  St 
Louu  /''piililJritii,  April  lH-17;  Orr-irin  Arc/iityx,  MS  .  (51;  yii'r/  />V;/.,  lx.\ii. 
14i).  Hia  letter  is  prt-^ervcnl  in  the  archives  of  the  jjUte  of  Oregorj.  Tuthill, 
ill  hb  Hint.  Vat,  2^)4,  remarks  that  it  was  said  of  Douglas  that  he  had  a 
special  miiuion  to  g'vu  California  a  government.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Benton  concerning  Oregon  from  1842-8. 

Judge  Sempie  of  Illinois  was  mentioned  by  some  as  the  future  governor. 
Rowan  of  Kentucky  w.-is  Miid  to  l>e  tiie  preiident':^  i  lioice;  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  was  recommended  by  the  Tribune  ui  Aug.  184G. 
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as  also  t<.>  extend  the  area  of  freedom  and  Christianity, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
mankind. 

Neitlier  did  they  intend  to  exT)atriate  themfc^elves 
by  ei nitrating  to  Oregon.  But  when  they  had  reached 
this  distant  country  they  foinid  tliemselves  in  embar- 
rassing circumstances — in  the  midst  of  a  jealous  and 
predatory  Indian  population,  among  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the 
boundary  question;  without  law  or  protection,  except 
m  they  governed  and  defended  themselves,  which 
they  had  done  amid  many  trials;  it  being  much  more 
difficult  to  administer  temporary  laws  than  a  fixed 
s^^stem  of  government. 

While  their  means  were  slender,  their  tases  were 
high,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  country, 
opening  roads,  building;  bridges,  and  erecting  school- 
houses  and  churches.  They  could  not  raise  money  to 
pay  the  members  of  their  legislature  for  more  than 
two  weeks*  service  at  a  time,  and  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  laws  of  Iowa,  modified  by  a  few  local  acts. 
They  had  no  printing-press,  and  no  books  on  law  to 
refer  to;  nor  any  means  of  makbg  the  laws  known 
to  the  people  until  the  Spectator  was  established,  in 
whose  columns  only  the  local  laws  were  published 

The  memorialists  declared  that  they  had  been 
grieved  at  being  debarred  from  eiy()ying  the  protec- 
tion which  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  received  in 
their  very  midst;  but  comforted  themselves  that  the 
omission  of  their  government  to  afibrd  it  was  out  of 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  treaty  obligations;  but 
that  when  the  boundary  question  was  settled  they 
could  see  no  reason  for  the  studied  neglect  of  con- 
gress. They  had  acted  under  the  conviction  that  the 
duties  of  citizens  and  govern iiient  were  mutual.  Our 
forefathers,  said  tliey.  '*couiplaiiied  that  they  woro 
oppressed  by  tlio  mother  countrv^,  and  they  had  a 
just  right  to  complain.  We  do  not  complain  of  op- 
pression, but  of  neglect    Even  the  tyrant  has  hia 
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moments  of  relaxation  and  kindness,  but  neglect  never 
wears  a  smUe." 

The  jparticular  injuries  of  which  mention  was  made 
as  arising  from  the  condition  of  affiiirs  were  aside 
from  the  discomfort  of  uncertainty,  of  suspension  of 
enterprise,  and  the  inability  of  the  colonial  govern* 
ment  to  treat  with  the  surrounding  natives,  who 
were  every  day  becoming  more  sggressive,  owintf  to 
the  non-fulfilment  of  promises  of  payment  for  uieir 
landa  They  could  not  tell  when  war  would  be  upon 
them,  and  the  coming  of  their  friends  to  Or^ron  cut 
off.  Their  position  with  regard  to  criminfus .  was 
equally  embarrassing.  They  had  no  prison  ^  and  no 
money,  nor  means  of  punishing  offences  without  re- 
turning to  the  branding- iron,  cropping-knife,  and 
whipping-post 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  usual 
reference  to  the  donation  of  land  which  the  settlers 
expected  from  congress,  and  which  they  insisted  they 
had  justly  earned  in  the  aid  they  had  given  the  gov- 
ernment m  settling  the  vexed  question  of  title.  ''We 
think  we  merit  de  respectful  consideration  of  oiir 
government.  It  is  with  our  country,  whether  she  will 
hear  us  or  not."  With  this  parting  note  of  warning 
the  address  concluded.  It  was  the  throat  so  often 
covertly,  and  sometimes  openly,  made,  that  loyal  as 
were  tlie  settlers  of  Oregon,  they  were  independent 
enough  to  disregard  a  government  which  had  no  care 
for  them. 

By  common  consent  tlif  subject  of  a  delegate  seems 
to  have  been  jiNoidcd,  for  it  was  well  known  that  no 
choice  could  be  made  whully  satisfactory  to  all  parties; 
and  since  as  vet  thev  had  no  rijjht  to  one.  for  any 
clique  to  insist  on  sending  a  man  of  tlicir  choice  to 
represent  the  eolonv  would  only  lead  to  prcjtests  and 
confusion.    The  jn^moritil,  after  behig  circulated  for 

*Tb«JaiI  erected  at  Oregon  City  with  funtU  from  thu  estate  of  Ewing 
Yonn^  in  1844  WM  burned  by  «a  inceadiwy  in  Augntl  C^.  Spectutor^ 
Sept.  3,  im. 
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Signatures,  was  placed  in  the  mail  of  the  bark  WJiitoiif 
Captain  Galston,  to  sail  on  the  19  th  of  October  for 
San  Francisco  and  Panamd,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  be  received  and  read  in  congress  in  time  to 
influence  the  l^rialation  for  Oregon  at  the  session  of 
1847-8* 

But  the  power  in  Oregon  behind  the  throne  had 
settled  the  matter  of  a  delegate  without  consulting 
the  people;  and  when  the  WkUm  sailed,  it  carried  J. 
Quinn  Thornton,  a  resident  of  Oregon  Cit^^  to 
represent  in  a  general  way  the  wants  of  the  territory; 
but  in  a  more  particular  manner  the  views  of  the 
Methodist  missionaries  with  regard  to  those  sections 
in  the  Oregon  treaty  which  related  to  the  possessory 
rights  of  British  subjects.'^ 

Thornton  endeavors  to  explain  away  the  odium 
attaching  to  his  position  as  a  delegate  not  chosen  by 
the  people,  bv  implying  that  the  general  desire  for 
ofHce  was  likely  to  frustrate  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
the  community;  therefore,  he  took  it  upon  him  to 
become  the  savior  of  the  people  by  appropriating  the 
best  paying  position  for  himself;  but  professes  to  have 
feared  that  letters  would  be  written  to  Washington 
in  reven<j^e,  which  would  damage  his  power  with  the 
govei  niiicnt.  This  becomes  the  logical  reason  of  his 
secret  dupartuic;,  his  cfoinij^  on  board  the  Whilun  at 
nis^^ht  after  the  bark  liad  already  weighed  her  anchor, 
and  tiic  general  mystery  surrounding  the  transaction. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea  without  any  inter- 
ruption, and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  10th 

"Thornton  erroneously  says  the  memorial  was  addressed  to  Thomas  H. 
Beutou.  He  also  says  that  *  it  waa  proposed  to  elect  a  delegatoi  bnt  that  it 
was  decided  to  be  impracticable.*  Or.  and  Cal,  ii.  37-8. 

**That  the  (lincovory  of  Alx  rnethy's  actiitn  in  this  matter  resulted  in  unfa- 
vorable conimeut  may  be  gathereU  trom  Currv'a  remarks  iu  the  Upeetator, 
whieh.  though  an  Abemethy  organ,  was  not  tajcen  into  the  secret  of  the  pri- 
*  vate  delegate.  Snuic  will  have  honors,  said  the  editor,  wlH-thor  or  no,  and  m  o 
uuderstand  that  one  of  our  distinguished  fonctiooaries  has  ^oae  to  the  States^ 
that  aaotiier  started  in  the  height  of  desperation  in  a  Chinook  oanoe  to  go 
around  along  flie  ooa-^t  in  order  to  lu-ad  off  the  first  one,  and  that  one  of  the 
ine  nbers  of  the  late  Yamhill  couvention  intends  crossing  the  mountains  on 
snow-shoes  to  be  in  at  the  dcatb,  ete.  Or.  Syectator,  Nov.  11,  Dtady't 
MM,  Or.,  MS., 
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of  November,  wheSre  the  bark  remained  till  the  12th 
of  December.  While  at  this  port,  where  the  progress- 
ive American  vas  making  a  great  stir  and  business 
was  extremely  brisk,  Thornton  disposed  of  a  quantity 
of  flour  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
WhUon,  loaned  to  him  by  Noyes  Smith,  one  of  those 
who  came  in  1844,'^  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for 
bis  expenses.  He  had  received  from  Rev.  Grcorge 
Gary  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of  the  Methodist  society 
in  tlie  east,  and  from  Abemethy  whatever  more  it 
required  to  furnish  him  with  means  for  his  journey. 

At  San  Jos^  in  Lower  California  was  found  the 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  Captain  J.  B.  Montgomery, 
to  which  Thornton  was  transferred  on  invitation  of 
the  commander,  and  was  carried  to  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  May  5,  1848/' 

AVIk'H  th(i  lesfislatun^  met  in  DeceinhiT,  a  set  of 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  liouse  by  Nesniitli, 
renumstrating  airainst  the  appointment  of  Tliornttui 
to  any  office  in  the  territory,  whicli  weie  at  first 
a(h>[»ted,  afterward  reconsidered,  and  finally  lost  by 
the  speakers  vote.'"    It  is  but  just  to  Thornton, 

''The  career  of  Noyea  Smith  ia  given  as  follow.-*:  'Over  a  quarter  of  a 
Centnry  tni08«  th6  world  wa»  astonished  at  hearing  of  tho  «lufalcatioa  an  l  di'4- 
appe'irance  of  an  All».iny  l»aiik  officer.  Havini^  luado  tin-  tirtniit  of  tlio 
world,  he  some  years  at'torwarda  ain>eared  in  Urcgoa  uader  this  name,  l»oc;i  no 
a  merchaat^a  dark,  then  hiniMlf  a  n.erchant,  aiad  wat  rich  and  pnta^>cri:ig 
•when  he  was  rrengnizeJ  by  !\ri  ctfTiccr  of  ttic  l'^.  S  army.  Exi»osnrt.'  dmvc 
him  to  disaipatiou  uud  ruin.  lits  friends  at  the  eo^t  ucvm  to  hav  o  li  tally 
conipromiM'U  his  cass,  and  kia  family  MUt  for  him  to  return  home,  which  be 
did  to  find  his  chihlren  grown  up,  and  everything  nmch  c!ian«ed  during 
his  long  absence.'  S.  A.  Clarke,  in  Oeerlinri  Monthly,  x.  410-15.  Noyc's  real 
name  was  said  to  l>e  Ei^lwrt  Olcott.  Buek'n  Euter}>rMfj*,  M.S.,  13. 

"  iTAomtoa'*  Or.  and  Oii,  ii.  247-8.  I  tliink  it  not  utdikdy  that  the 
ITAjiloN  was  looking  for  a  vessel  of  the  U.  8.  navy  for  this  very  jiuri>o.i.  •,  since 
Benton  in  lii.s  Ii  ttfr  to  the  jiinplu  of  Oregon  had  a  viun- 1  tlir'n  tliat  »1(  t.u  li- 
mentci  of  the  army  and  nav^  should  give  them  all  the  assistance  iu  their 
power,  wlule  wattuiff  the  action  of  the  govornment;  on  which  hint  the  gov- 
eriinr  .-eciim  prouipth'  to  have  acteth 

*»Or.  Upea  uor,  Vcc.  25,  1W7;  Crovers  Or.  ArchiveM.  232,  242.  So  well 
had  the  aecret  of  Thorntcio'a  agency  lieen  kept  that  the  |»raanible  to  the 
reaohitions  declares  only  tlmt  it  is 'generally  l»elieve»l '  that  Tin )rnton  had 
been  secretly  despatched  to  Washington  City  with  reconuuendations,  peti- 
tioo%  and  memorials  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  binaaU  and  friciuii  tho 
■MMt  importaat  offiooa  in  the  tanitoiy. 
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whose  position  was  sufficiently  odious,  to  remind  Ute 
reader  that  tiie  author  of  the  reflolutions  waa  a  son- 
in-law  of  David  Goff,  whom  ThomtoQ  had  mercilefldj 
abused  in  the  Spectator  for  his  share  in  inducing  the 
immigration  to  take  the  aouthem  route.  For  the 
same  reason^  however,  the  selection  of  Thornton  for 
the  position  of  dele^te  was  an  unfortunate  one.  For 
allowing  the  resolutions  to  be  printed  in  the  Spectator 
the  directors  of  the  printing  association  dtsmisBed 
Curry  from  the  editorship.^ 

Trusting  to  time's  obliteration  of  the  evidmces  of  in- 
trigue, Thornton  says  in  his  manuscript  History  oj 
Oregon,  that  he  was  "  sent  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Oregon "  to  Washington ;  in  which  case  the 
governor,  and  not  the  legislature,  was  the  government. 
He  also  says  in  an  address  before  the  })i()neer  associa- 
tion of  1874,  that  lie  <»bL'yL'(l  tlie  desire  of  Wlnliuan, 
who  in  llie  sj»rintr  of  1847  urged  liim  to  yield  to  the 
solieitiitioiLS  he  had  received  to  go  to  Washingt<jii  on 
belialt*  of  the  people  and  the  j)ruvisional  govei  nnient. 
There  were  some  persons  brsidcs  the  governor  who 
were  wilhng  Thornton  should  go  to  Washington  ;  and 
there  were  strong  reasons  why  Whitman  should  be 
one  of  them,  in  the  yearly  increasing  danger  of  Ins 
situation  among  the  Cayuses.  which  nothing  eould 
avert  hut  the  sword  or  the  purse  of  the  United 
States, 

Of  tlds  fact  the  authors  of  the  memorial  were  well 
advised  when  they  said  that  tliey  did  not  know  how 
soon  thev  mijjht  he  involved  in  an  Indian  war.  For 
I'casons  conneeted  with  the  speedy  settlement  of  Ore- 
gon by  a  pupulation  which  would  entitle  them  to  elect 
a  delegate,  and  to  enjoy  other  privileges  dependent  on 
numbers,  they  had  touched  but  lightly  upon  those 
facts  which  if  known  in  the  States  might  retard  immi- 

his  rt'inarka  on  his  iliamisaal,  Curry  referred  bitterly  to  the  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  |>re88,  on  the  part  of  U«or^e  Aliernethy,  Kev.  W.  Robert^ 
J.  R.  Rohh,  aud  Rohcrt  Xewt'll.  '  who  c<»nstttut«!  a  l>are  majfirity  <»f  the  boara 
of  directors.'  Or.  Sjtectator,  Jan,  6  ajid  20,  J 848;  HomlHUt  Polynesian^  iv, 
206;  Friemi,  vi  47  68:  FidbeU't  Pari$  £kpotiUi»t  Vk 
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gratlon,  the  still  existing  hardships  of  the  journey, 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Indi&as. 

Owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question* 
and  the  prospect  that  a  donation  law  would  soon  be 
passed,  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  came 
to  Oregon  in  1847,  most  of  them  people  of  comforta- 
ble means.**  Thev  commenced  arriving  at  the  Dalles 
as  early  as  the  22d  of  August,  and  continued  to  arriye 
until  November,  when  two  hundred  wagons  were  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

Evt  ry  expedition  by  wagon  had  been  attended  by 
suffering  and  loss;  nor  was  this  one  an  exception.  Its 
number  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  misfortunes;  the 
foremost  companies  exhausting  the  grass,  compelling 
the  rear  to  delay  in  order  to  recruit  their  cattle,  which 
brought  them  in  late,  with  great  loss  and  in  a  starv- 
ing; condition.  For  the  same  cause,  sickness  attacked 
the  trains,  an  epidemic  called  the  black  measles  pre- 
vailing,  from  wnich  many  died  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey  or  after  arrival.  The  caravan  of  wagons 
wad  al.so  a  cause  of  hostility  on  tlie  j)art  of  the  sav- 
ages, from  the  ]^lue  Mountains  to  the  ]3alles,  wlio 
attacked  several  small  eouij>anies,  rohbiii;:^  tlie  was^ons, 
and  in  some  instances  tearing  the  clothing  from  the 
persons  of  the  women,  leaving  them  naked  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  committing  other  outrages. 

Theie  being  now  tw^o  routes  opened,  there  should 
have  been  a  <hvision  of  the  travel ;  but  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  elfor  ts  of  some  who  had  met  with  losses 

*^  It  was  said  thai  aot  one  wagon  waa  bound  for  California  this  year;  aa 
erident  mistake,  as  is  shown  by  the  account  of  the  *  Wiggins  party,'  which 
att«inpt<.'<I  to  pass  through  tlie  mountains  on  tlie  hoa<l  waters  of  the  Sacni- 
ineato^  and  ^uing,  turned  back  to  the  southern  Oregon  roa4l.  Tliis  party 
•nrhred  in  Califrntria  in  tiie  spring  of  1848,  by  the  brig  Henry.  8.  F.  Ca&- 
/jnuatiy  April  19,  lS4iS.  A  con  Milont  of  the  PolynegUin,  'w .  12^?,  137, 
writing  from  Califomiai  saja  that  i,UUO  wa^jons  were  deatiyned  for  that  country, 
Init  that  Oragon  agmta  met  tiiem  on  tha  road  and  tnraad  them  to  the  Wit 
lamette  Vallt-y,  by  repres^utatiou.i  of  tin?  (li,-<or«U'red  state  of  California,  and 
the  insecurity  of  proberty  and  life.  Exporitor,  Independence^  Mo  ,  May  17( 
1847;  Nik»'  Bm.^^xkL     Jdmam't  Oal  md  Or.,  202-9;  fkuilay'^  3taU- 
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on  the  new  route,  by  others  interested  in  haying  the 
travellers  brought  to  the  Dalles  and  Oregon  City, 
and  by  the  owners  of  the  Mount  Hood  road.  Letters 
were  sent  to  Green  River  to  meet  i^em,  in  which 
they  were  counselled  to  starve,  whip,  and  even  kill 
any  person  advising  them  to  take  the  southern  road. 
A  circular  was  distributed  containing  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  calamities  suffered  the  previous  year, 
and  recommending  the  Barlow  road.  As  the  circular 
made  no  mention  of  the  hardships  and  losses  of  trav- 
ellers by  the  Mount  Hood  pass  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains,  and  as  it  was  signed  by  the  govenor,  all  but 
forty -five  of  the  wagons  took  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers,  with  the  results  be- 
fore mentioned.'* 

From  a  iiiaiiuscript  iiarrative  of  the  overland  jour- 
ney called  the  Southrrn  Rmde,  by  Thomas  L.  David- 
son,'^ it  appears  that  the  luitivcs  ou  the  Humboldt 
and  about  the  lake  county  of  southern  Oregon  were 
troublesome,  shooting  cattle,  and  wounding  a  herder 
named  Henry  Williamson.  They  soon  after  attacked 
a  train  m  it  was  passing  under  a  rocky  point  on 
the  border  of  Modoc  or  Tule  Lake,  which  was  sa\  ed 
bv  a  dash  of  two  savage  dogs  putting  the  natives  to 

tiigiit.^ 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Levi  Scott  to 
and  fioin  Fort  ]lall,  named  Garrison,  was  killed  near 
Granite  Kidge,  and  Scott  himself  was  wounded,  but 
with  one  arm  pinned  to  his  side  by  an  arrow,  slmt  one 
Indian,  and  put  another  to  flight.    Had  this  been  the 

"•Levi  Scott,  in  Or.  SpeetrUor,  Nov.  11,  1S47:  /^as^'  Xar.,  MS., 4-8;  OHm*0 

Emiijmni  Anfciiott-A,  MS.,  1-6;  Or.  isyicta/or,  Nov.  2a,  1847. 

^'  T.  L  Ihiviilson,  tioii  of  .Jamos  Davidaon,  sen.,  was  bomin  Illinouiiii  ISSS. 
When  he  w.-us  !'J  yi  ars  oM  hia  bnithcrs  Albert  and  James  went  t<>  Oregon.  In 
1846  Albert  returned  to  tlie  Statea,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  discriptiuua  of 
the  Oregon  country  induced  his  father  and  many  persons  in  lowa,  Illinois, 
am!  Missouri  t^'  eiTiitrrat^'.  So>i(/ieni  T'oiilr,  MS.,  1,  2.  Davidson  mentions  the 
deatli  111  the  Klaia.ith  country  of  ^Ira  Biiuj.  k\  Burch,  o£  consumption.  Sho 
IVAd  goiu^  to  join  lu  r  husband. 

•""Ill  n^'f  .1^  Hcpf.,  l&m,  niontinn  is  mado  of  a  mansacre  at  this  }daoe  in 
1847,  which  m  au  error.  Ho  massacre  wm«  ctiect^d  at  this  pass  until  after  the 
yo«r  18S0. 
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worst  consequence  of  the  large  number  this  year  pour- 
ing into  and  through  the  Indian  country,  disregarding 

Of  the  5,000  persons  added  to  the  population  of  the  country  at  this  junc- 
ture few  names  have  been  preservetl.  These  are  subjoined,  and  with  them 
some  biographical  notes  showing  the  character  of  the  settlers. 

R.  S.  Allen,  Samuel  Athouse,  Euhraim  Adams,  Charles  Adams,  A.  J. 
Adams,  James  Anderson,  John  W.  Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  T.  B.  Allen,  Henry 
L.  Aikin,  William  AUphin,  Arim,  D.  Averson,  Thomas  Allphin,  John  Aikin, 
Robert  Alexander,  Richard  An<lrews,  John  T.  Apperson,  James  Aikin,  llios. 
N.  Aubrey,  Elias  Buell,  C.  B.  Bollinger,  John  Bolton,  William  Beekman, 
John  P.  Brooks,  Benjamin  J.  Burch,  Wilson  Blain,  Elias  Brown,  Damascus 
Brown,  J.  Henry  BroM-n,  J.  H.  Bollinger,  Bratlshaw,  William  Barey,  Steuhen 
Bonser,  William  S.  B;irker,  J.  C.  Braly,  John  Brisby,  I>atiiel  Bushinel,  Oliver 
Bushinel,  John  W,  Bowley,  Isaac  W.  Bewlev,  Crockett  Bewlev,  James  F. 
Bewley,  I^'ander  Burkhart,  C.  D.  Burkart,  Albert  Briggs,  Hilt  Bonser,  John 
Bouser,  Nathaniel  Bowman,  Benjamin  Brattou,  William  Berry,  James  Bachon, 
J.  Butler,  A.  C.  Brown,  T.  M.  Buckner,  A.  M.  Baxter,  Jackson  Beattie, 
D.  I).  Burroughs,  Cliarlcs  Blair,  T.  R.  Blair,  Henrv  Blacker.  J.  H.  Blanken- 
ship,  James  A.  Brown,  E.  Bidwell,  John  Bird,  L.  A  Bird,  William  Brisbane, 
Burpee,  Glen  O.  Burnett,  Samuel  T.  Burch,  Horace  Burnett,  William  H. 
Bennett,  J.  A.  Baker,  William  Blackstone,  RoUin  L.  Belknap,  Belknap, 
John  Blain,  R.  A.  Barker,  Uiram  Bufifum,  William  S.  W.  Brooks,  Jolm 
Baum,  Thomas  Carter,  Lafayette  Carter,  Jefferson  Carter,  C.  M.  Carter, 
Edward  Cartwriglit,  John  C.  Cartwright,  Henry  W.  Coe,  Stenhen  Cum- 
mings,  C.  M.  Cook,  W.  W.  Chapman,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  W.  D.  Canfield, 
Robert  Canliehl,  Thomas  Cox,  Joseph  Cox,  William  Cox,  Thomas  H.  Cox, 
Hugh  Cosgrove,  Churchill,  Turner  Crump,  C.  B.  Crosby,  Stephen  Coffin. 
Peter  W.  Crawford,  Jolin  Davis  Crawford,  Ge«>rge  Cline,  Joseph  Cline,  Lewis 
Cline,  Jason  S.  Clark,  G.  A.  Cone,  O.  H.  Cone,  J.  H.  Grain,  Chandler  Cooper, 
Luther  CoUiiiM,  Nebuzardcn  Coffey,  Jacob  Comegys,  Rol)ert  Cowan,  J.  T. 
Crooks,  Finice  ( "aruthers,  James  Coleman,  George  W.  Carey,  Core,  Caywood, 
A.  R.  Dimick,  William  H.  Dillon,  J.  T.  Dillon,  Eli  Davis,  Aliwrt  G.  Davis, 
Ijcandor  L.  I)avis,  C.  Davis,  Henry  W.  Davis,  John  C.  Danforth,  C.  H.  Dev- 
endorf,  John  l>i»e,  John  N.  Domiie,  Manly  Danforth,  James  Dickson,  D.  D. 
DiMttins,  S.  T.  DutKehl,  Dunbar,  Tliomaa  L.  Davidson,  Green  C.  Davidson, 
Jame.H  Davidson,  Albert  Davidson,  Doane,  Dyer,  John  Downing,  J.  S.  Thinlap, 
R.  Douglas,  Joseph  W.  Downee,  H.  H.  Everts,  Abel  Endy,  W.  W.  Eng, 
J.  L.  Eolif,  Cieorge  Eoff,  Rev.  St  M.  Fackler,  Samuel  Fackler,  Franklin,  James 
Fulton,  James  Fields,  Fox,  Samuel  Fields,  William  Fellows.  All>ert  H.  Fish. 
Rezin  D.  Foster,  John  Foster,  Isaac  W.  Foster,  Wallace  Foster,  George  Z. 
Frazer,  John  Feat,  Edward  F.  Folger,  John  Farley,  James  R.  Friedley,  Jolin 
Fisher,  Fonl,  William  Glover,  CaL  (  Jeer,  L.  C.  Geer,  John  W.  Grim,  Ralph 

C.  Geer,  (George  T.  Geer,  Joseph  Corey  Geer,  William  (iraham,  (i.  W.  Graves, 
Bernard  Genoise,  Isaac  Gillilland,  John  G.  (xibson,  Samuel  Gethard,  J.  N. 
Green,  (i.  N.  Gilbert,  Daniel  O.  Garland,  Andrew  (iribble,  J.  J.  Garrish, 
Jacob  Gracer,  James  A.  (iraham,  Leonard  (ioff,  B.  B.  Griffin,  Peter  Gill, 
S.  H.  (jtoodhue,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Dr  D.  Ganlner,  Albert  Gaines,  E.  Gendis, 
Samuel  (iordney,  Benjamin  Gordon,  Harvey  Gordon,  John  C.  Holgate,  H.  D. 
Huntington,  Hoffman,  John  Hiner,  Rol>crt  H»»uston,  M.  F.  Muekey,  Frank 

D.  Holnmn,  D.  Hariier,  S.  A.  Holcomb,  John  P.  Hibbler,  Joseph  Hull,  Rich- 
mond Hayes,  Cliarles  Hubbard,  Hugh  Harrison,  Horace  Hart,  (ioalman 
Hubbard,  William  Hawkins,  William  Hock,  (i.  H.  Hughes,  Joseph  E.  Hur- 
fonl,  James  HariK>le,  King  L  Hibbard.  (i.  W.  Hunt,  JohnS.  Hunt,  Theophilus 
Howell,  J.  M.  Hentlricks,  T.  G.  Hendricks,  Harfonl,  Jesse  M.  Hedges,  A.  L. 
Humphrey,  Samuel  Heailrick,  T.  H.  Hunsaker,  J.  T.  Huusaker,  Henry  Hill, 
Zacliarias  Hawkins,  John  Hudson,  Haun,  D.  R.  Ho<lges,  Nelson  Hoyt,  H.  S. 
Jory,  Hiram  A.  Johnson,  B.  Jennings,  A.  L  Johnson,  R.  A.  Jac^k,  S.  A.  Jack- 
son, Judson,  Jacob  Johnson,  Rufus  Johnson,  H.  Johnson,  George  I.  Juhuson, 
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the  jealous  opposition  of  the  natives  to  the  settlement 
of  white  people  upon  the  unhought  knds.of  the  Ore- 

Rov.  H&jtekiaii  Johnson*  Jamos  Johnson,  Joseph  Jeffora,  JoUv,  John  \V.  Jack- 
son, William  A.  Jackson,  B.  Jennings,  Noali  JoIk;,  Isaac  ^l.  Johns,  Thomas 
Justin,  Jolin  Jewott,  Robert  C.  Kinney,  Samuel  Kinney,  Jchial  K(-n<lalI, 
Kimball,  Clinton  Kelley,  Penumbra  Kelly,  A.  Kinscy,  Ea94m  Kinsey,  Thomas 
8.  Kinsey,  John  Kitisuy,  A.  Kennc^ly,  S.  B.  Knox,  Elias  Kearney,  James 
Killingworth,  J.  Keller,  Joseph  Kelly,  John  Kelly,  Kent,  J.  Kestor,  A,  N. 
Locke,  Samuel  Laughliu,  D.  O.  Lown8<lale,  Lockwood  LittlOp  A.  C.  little, 
H.  Levalley,  Larf^ue,  Philemon  I>oe,  Plielaster  Lee,  J.  W.  lin^enfeltcr, 
John  Lousingnot,  Oliver  Lowflen,  James  H.  T^wis,  J.  H.  I^ughlin,  l)avi3 
Lator*  JL  Lu«llinff,  Leonard,  Headenon  Laeliing,  Williaui  Meeker  Jam^^ 
McBride,  Bev.  Thomas  McBride,  Israel  Mitchell,  Lacius  Marsh,  William  P. 
Martin,  George  H.  March,  S.  1).  Maxon,  H.  J.  0.  Mavo!i,  John  Mortly, 
Frodehok  McComuck,  William  McKiuuey,  Alexander  McQuinn,  Sjrh'aiioLs 
Moon,  John  McCoy,  Joseph  Merrill,  Thomas  Monteith,  Walter  Monteitfa, 
Simiiol  T.  McKean,  J.  Magone,  Joel  McKue.  J.  W.  Morgan,  J.  H.  McMillan, 
Ueor^e  Moore,  Gilbert  Moodou,  William  Milbem,  Mftrsball  Martin,  Horace 
Martui,  Isaac  Mor^,  John  Miller,  N.  O.  McDmmeU,  Madiaon  McCalley, 
Jairi'.'H  M.  Morris,  VVilliam  Moulton,  W.  T.  Matlock,  Samuel  Miller,  Kichani 
Miller,  W.  G.  Malev,  William  McGuuigale,  Hcur)r  Mar  loud,  W^illiam  Mc> 
Alpliin,  R.  Mendenhall,  Ddniol  Moder,  EUas  Moner,  Mills,  John  Marki, 
Johnson  Mull^^  y,  Cknr^^p  Merrill,  McPherson,  O.  (".  Motl-  v,  T.  F.  McUroy, 
0.  Mulligan,  J.  C.  Kelson,  Josioh  Osbcmie,  James  Ulticcr,  Jolm  W.  Owea, 
O.  PMvmot,  Lewis  Pettyjohn,  R.  Fatten,  Aaron  Payne,  t>r  Perry  Prettj- 
man,  Ira  Pattor>»nii,  J(h1  Palmer,  William  Patterson,  Miriam  Poe,  William 
Parker,  Joseph  B.  Proctor,  Thuinaa  Purvis,  John  B.  Price,  Richard  PuUard, 
Frederick  Paul,  Henry  Pollet,  Ihonuw  P.  Powers,  Peter  Pollev,  J.  R.  Payne, 
Aaron  Punly.  William  P.  Pti^'h,  Th-  John  P.  Ponjado.  J.  H.'Pnictt.  I,.  H. 
Pouja<le,  Matthew  Patton,  Rev.  William  Robinson,  John  E.  Koas,  Eilward 
Robson,  J.  G.  Robinson,  Jeremiah  R.  Riibton,  Reason  Read,  David  Read, 
John  Rodgers,  Talmon  H.  Rolu-,  B.  B.  Rogors,  Saul  Richards,  Fiv  kricli 
Ramsey,  James  O.  Raynor,  A.  E.  Kobiiisoti,  A.  A.  Robinson,  Richar»l  Rich- 
•    ards,  George  Richies,  Rolan,  A.  M.  Rainwater,  Randolph,  John  W.  Shively, 
Amos  Short,  Joseph  Siuitli,  R.  V.  Sliort,  Aaron  Stanton,  Alfrt"!  Stintiin. 
Peter  Scholl,  Benj.  E.  Stewart,  Jonas  Spcct,  J.  W.  Schrum,  Thoma-i  .Sclirum, 
Henry  Schrum,  Cyrus  Smith,  Bavid  Stone,  Alimaiuldr  Stone,  Natiiauiel 
Stone,  Switzler,  Andrew  J.  Simmons,  Spear,  Wesley  S'latinnn,  Morgan  L. 
Savatfe,  Luther  Savage,  Joha  Savage,  Cliarlea  Sanl>orn,  Sanborn,  Christopher 
ShncK,  Beverly  Simnson,  C.  W.  Savage,  Lowis  Savage,  L.  W.  Saunders, 
Sheppcril  S.iL-,s,  T>r  Iicnry  Saffarans,  Dr  Snyder,  Israel  Siiaw,  Rol>ert  Shaw, 
Thma.u  Shaw,  Rev.  John  Spenser,  Hiram  Simpkins,  Sturgess,  Samuel  IL 
Thurston,  Christopher  Taylor,  William  Tnqiin,  James  Terwilligar,  Timmoun, 
TiiUidton,  R.  C.  Tainey,  W.  S.  Tormm-e,  A.  J.  Thmii  i-^.  (>.  Tuppcr.  R.  S. 
Tupper,  Tallantine,  John  i".  Taylor,  Trucoualts,  Luke  Taylur,  W.  11.  Tanpan, 
Isaac  Thompson,  Ira  S.  Townsend,  David  D.  Tompkins,  L.  L.  Tliomas,  J.  W. 
Townseri'l,  Van  Vourcc,  Wllliaiii  Van  !crwal!ier.  John  Vau;;bn,  ('•.  W.  Wallini', 
Henry  \\'arri!ii,  I  'harlcdE.  ^\'aJ■rcn,  William  Wliitiicy,  .Taiiu  >  Wliitiu  y.  Molj  i  t 
Whitney,  J ol in  Whitney,  Jason  Wheeler,  A.  .f.  Welch,  T.  C.  Waller,  Samuel 
Whitely,  .I.icdl)  Wooloy,  Columbus  Wheeler,  Richard  E.  Wiley,  Robert 
Willis,  B^iajaiiiiu  Woo<l?,  Caleb  Wowla,  (_Joortw  L.  Woods,  James  C.  Wooih, 
David  Weston,  John  Wilson,  Darius  Wh -cl  r,  J..s  pii  Wdliams,  Leantlcr 
Wallace,  Isaac  Waliiamouts,  Jacob  Witchoy,  (icorgo  Westley,  Andrew  Wise, 
George  Weston,  Solomon  Wheck-r,  W.  W.  Walters,  A.  Williams,  W,  Wil- 
liams, A.  S.  WelUin,  E.  West,  Luther  White,  Elijali  Weeks,  Rev.  WHiito,  Dr 
Thomns  White,  Watson,  lx)t  Whitcomb,  John  Warnock,  Winchester,  R.  Va-- 
brough,  Elam  Young,  Daniel  Young,  Joha  Young,  James  Young.  Tberj 
amvei  b/  sea  tluj  year  Tho:na3  Brovo,  Elward  Fd^er  I>  Q.  GooJ  J  M 
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fon  Territory,  tliu  luiscliief  which  followed  might  have 
een  sooner  repaired,  if  not  altogether  averted. 

Goeyray,  Mrs  W.  K.  Kilborne  and  children^  G.  W.  Lawton,  B.  R  Maroellus, 
J>.  M;irkwon<l,  Rev.  P.  J.  McConuick,  it.  B.  Post,  Re\ .  Williiirn  RolHirta,  wifo 
and  tvvu  childn  n,  »S.  C.  Reovoa,  C.  C.  Shaw,  J.  M.  Staulev,  H.  Swasey  and 
wife,  Rev,  J.  H.  Wilbur,  wife  and  daughter,  (ieorge  Whitlock,  J.  F.  Wincklcy. 

I>r  Porry  Pri'ttyman  was  horn  March  20,  17%,  in  Newca<«tlf  Co.,  Del.  Ho 
nmrrie<l  fUualMith  11.  Vessel*,  Ik-c.  25,  1825,  and  began  the  sjtuily  nf  medicine 
in  1828,  at  the  botanic  medii-ul  mi  liool  iu  Baltimore,  Marylaixl.  Iu  1839  he 
moved  to  Mo.,  and  7  years  later  to  Oregon.  Ho  settled  m  1H49  on  a  far:n 
near  East  Portlant],  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  March  27,  1872.  Port- 
land  Advocnte,  April  4,  1872.  Mrs  Prettyman  dieil  Dec.  26,  1874,  in  the  71.4t 
year  of  her  «ae.  She  was  bora  in  Lewitton,  I>eL,  in  1803.  She  wm  the 
mother  of  10  emldren,  only  4  of  whom  ■nrvived  her.  fd.^  Jan.  7,  1875. 

John  Marks,  Ijorn  i.i  ^"l^L;illI  i  J;ui.  10,  170.'>,  removed  when  a  Inty  to  Ky., 
uod  in  1818  marrie<l  Fanny  Forrester,  iu  1838  moved  to  Johneon  Co.,  Mo,, 
and  in  1847  to  Oregon,  and  eettling  in  Clnclcamaa  Cob,  wbere  be  redded  until 
hi^  deatl),  Jan.  5,  lb",  A.  He  w.Lri  a  si !  Ikr  of  the  War  af  1811^  and  reoeived  in 
his  declining  Years  a  jiension  from  the  government. 

Thomas  P«.  Aubrey  was  bom  in  Va.,  in  1791,  and  moved  westward  with 
the  ever-atlv.uicing  line  of  the  frnntier  tiutil  he  settled  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  H«  WAA  tlic  oldest  niru<ou  in  Oregon,  except  Orrin  Kellogg.  Etujrue 
CUy  Gwinl,  May  31,  1879. 

K'  V.  Willi. nil  Rrihinson  left  Missouri  in  1S47.  Mris  Susannah  Robinson, 
his  wile,  Wad  Lorn  in  Fa,  in  1793;  marrioil  iu  t  )lui),  ;uiil  in  1833  removed  to 
Indiana,  thence  to  Platte  Co.,  Mo.,  and  finally  to  Polk  Co.,  Oregon.  She  oat- 
lived  her  husl^and,  dying  at  the  hmue  of  li«  r  d.uighter,  Mrs  Cannon,  near 
Cottage  Grove  in  Lane  Co.,  Sept.  'M),  1670.  I'orthiml  Adv.,  Oct.  10,  1&7U. 

Mn  Alice  Claget  Mo3i(  r,  horn  in  New  York,  May  31,  1794,  removed  with 
}ier  parents  to  Indiana,  where  she  married  Daniel  Mosier  in  Ib-lO,  with  whom 
she  came  to  Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon.  She  spent  the  loat  yoars  of  her  life  with 
her  son  Elias,  her  husliand  having  died  before  her.  Her  death  ooourred  July 
2,  1S70.  Id.,  Sept  10,  1870. 

Mr*  Polly  Grimes  Patton  was  horn  f^t.  23,  1810,  in  Frc<lerick  Co.,  Md. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jos]uia  jiu.I  Klin  (•  rimes,  and  removed  witli  t!i.  ].i 
to  Advns  Co.,  Ohio^  where  she  was  married  to  Matthew  Patton  in  April 
1890,  who  aoon  after  removed  with  her  to  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  and  in  1830 
to  TXivii  Co.,  Mu.,  wlii'ure  they  went  to  Oregon  aim aetUftd  in PorUaod.  She 
<lifid  January  7,  1808.  /</.,  Jan.  11,  1808. 

Jamea  J^maon  waa  hom  Amil  4^  1809,  in  Xann.  He  moved  to  Ohio  iu 
1841,  and  thence  to  Oregon  in  1847,  eettling  in  the  Tualatin  plaina,  and  dieil 
Auaust20,  1870.  Id.,  Sout.  3,  1870. 

jira  Anna  Clark  was  i>orn  in  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  February  26,  1823.  At 
the  age  of  16  sho  married  ,T:u-(4iu  S.  (  'lark,  with  whom  n\w  c  iino  to  Oregon. 

was  the  mother  of  7  chiUlrcu.  la  li>t>5  they  removed  to  WInte  Rjver 
Valley,  in  Washington,  where  Mr^  Clark  died  Aug.  1.3, 1807.  Id.,  Sopt.  7,  1807. 

Mrs  Sus.in  P,owl(.s  White  was  l.orn  iu  Frederick  Co.,  M<1.,  .^ei)t.  18,  1793. 
She  was  the  daughUir  ot  Kev.  Jacob  Bowles  of  the  Metho<iiat  church.  Sho 
married  Pr  Thomas  ^Vliite,  and  eventnally  eettled  at  Frendi  Prairie,  where 
ahe  died  Aug.  13,  1867. 

Chiiudler  Cooper,  l>orn  1823,  wan  a  uitivu  of  Vt,  He  moved  with  liis 
varents  to  Ind.  when  a  boy,  and  at  the  age  of  24  to  Oregon.  Settling  in 
Yamhill,  he  married  Alvira  Frye,  by  whom  he  hatl  3  children.  He  died 
March  24,  18<J5,  at  his  home  in  Yamhill.  Id.,  April  29.  1805. 

Peter  Scholl  was  l>orn  in  Clark  Civ,  Ky.,  in  1809,  when  young  went  to  HI., 
and  thenoe  to  Oregon.  He  settled  at  SohoU's  Ferry  in  Waahington  Co.  He 
died  November  23,  1872.  Id.,  Nov.  28,  1872. 

Eliaa  Buell,  born  Jiily  20^  1797«  in  the  atate  of  New  York.   At  the  age  ol 
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The  immigration  of  1847  from  its  numbers  and 
general  competency  materially  assisted  in  the  develop- 

19  he  retnovt  (1  with  his  parents  to  1m\.,  when;  lie  marrioil  Sarah  nainmon<l, 
Oct.  15,  1817.  Ill  1S35  he  \v»Mit  west  as  far  as  Ltnibia  Cu.,  luwa,  wliere  h© 
veaided  until  1847,  when  hv  i-atm;  to  Oregi'ti  and  settled  in  Polk  Co.,  in  the 
spring  of  IMS,  where  he  lived  till  hut  death,  Kovember  14,  1871.  Jd.,  Kor.' 

30,  1871.   

Mrs  Emmcline  Bttell  Blair,  wife  of  T.  R.  Blair,  and  daughter  of  BUm 
Buell,  was  l>orn  in  Tippecanoe  Ca.,  Ind.,  Feb.  29,  1829.  She  Tnarrie<i  Mr 
Bluir  in  Oregon  in  IbuO;  and  died  July  G,  1577,  leaving  aeveral  chiltlreii.  Jd., 
Ana.  9,  1877. 

Mrs  Margaret  McBride  Woods,  bom  May  27,  1 SOO,  in  Tenn. ,  was  a  daughter 
of  E3dcr  Thoniaa  an<l  Nancy  McBridc.  The  family  removed  to  Miiwouri  in 
1810,  where  Margaret  wjia  married  to  Caleb  \Voo<l»  in  1828,  and  emigratcil 
with  him  to  Oregon,  in  company  with  her  brother  l)r  James  McBride  and  his 
family.  The  sons  of  thia  marriage  were  two,  Georee  Lemuel  Woods,  whr» 
was  governor  of  Oregon  f<ir  one  tertn,  ami  James  C.  Woo<ls,  merchant.  She 
<Ued  at  her  home  in  Polk  Co.,  Jan.  27,  1971.  <^eb  Woods  ha«  stnoe  re- 
sided at  Colnmliia  City  on  the  Columbia  riTer.  W.,  Feb.  fi5,  18f7!.  ' 

Benjamin  K.  Stewart,  youngest  of  11  chiMron,  wjta  born  near  Newark, 
Ohio,  April  18,  1815,  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  and  eujiaged  in  thU 
Imsineesat  Findley,  Hancock  C5.,  where  he  marHod"  Airn'Onimoadror,  Scp- 
teni1>er  28,  18.37.  Before  coming  to  Ore;i:f>n  ho  lived  for  sevoral  years  in 
Putiuun  Co.,  Ohio.  Ho  settled  Inally  iu  YamhilL  Co.,  on  a  farni,  where  he 
died  of  injuries  reoeirdl  by  a  fall,  on  the  ISfh  of  Ang.,  1977,  leaving  a  wife 
and  3  sons  and  3  ilanghters.  A/.,  Sept.  «,  1877. 

Susanna  T.  Uurfurd,  wife  of  Joseph  K.  HuHord.  bom  in  Va.,  died  at  Port- 
land in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  Au|(.  1%  1877.  Id.,  Aug.  23,  1877.  ^ 

.To-ieph  Jeffers  was  born  iu  Waahmgton,  T>.  f'.,  October  17.  IS07,  removed 
to  Whuelintf,  Va.,  in  1825,  and  waa  married  to  8ankh  Crawfonl  of  that  place, 
November  19,  1829.  He  moved  to'Bnrlington,  Iowa,  in  1837,  where  he  be- 
came n  licen.sed  exlu>rt«  r  of  the  Methodist  churdi.  Ongoing  to  Or<  t;on  he 
resided  3  years  at  Oregon  City,  after  which  he  made  Clatsop  Ca  his  noroe. 
Hia  family  consisted  of  U  ehil^wn,  only  3  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died 
in  Portland,  Jan.  2,  1870.         .Tan.  27,  1876. 

Mrs  Mary  Watson,  one  of  the  arrivals  in  1847,  died  at  King's  Valley,  Ben- 
ton Co.,  February  11,  187:1,  aged  W  years.  M.,  Feb.  27,  1878. 

Henry  W,  Davis,  known  as  the  Hillsl»oro  Hermit,  vrna  bnm  in  T>indon, 
Eng.,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  participated  in  the  patriot 
war  of  1837-8,  having  commanded  a  gun  in  one  of  the  battles,  and  is  said  to 
hav€»  l>ecn  a  colonel.  After  tlie  in.Murreetiem  he  fle'd  to  the  United  States  to 
cscapu  arrutit.  Hu  was  oiiipl»iyed  in  a  Hourin;.;  mill  at  Cnicinnati  far  some 
time,  and  when  he  went  to  Oregon  took  with  him  a  set  of  null-stones.  He 
erected  a  flouring  mill  on  Dairy  Creek,  nc-ir  Hill.-»l>oro,  Wasliiiigton  Co.,  which 
M'as  in  operation  for  several  years.  Davis  lived  alone,  dressetl  iu  rags,  and 
avoided  his  fellow-men.  He  was  once  tried  by  a  commission  of  lunacy^  who 
decided  him  sane,  l>nt  eccentric.  He  died  alone  in  hi>^  rril  vi  in  the  snnunor 
of  1878,  leaving  considerable  real  estate  and  sevvrai  thousand  dollars  in 
money,  which  went  to  a  nephew  by  the  naiiM  of  Ti^raibl&  PwUeaid  S«e, 
Aua.  30,  1878. 

J.  H.  Bellinger  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  17'Jl,  Hi"i\  ed  iu 
the  war  of  1812,  and  built  the  first  canaldviat  for  the  Erie  canal.  He  xettlod 
i;i  Marion  Connty,  anil  his  family  have  !>f»en  mnch  noted  m  state  jiolilios. 
He  died  ut  ^jaralysw  Nov.  13,  lJ)78.  Portlan^l  Ihx,  Nov.  14,  1JS78;  (  or'Mllia 
(iii'M,  Nov.  22,  1878, 

di  ve  Monroe  Hodges  was  Iwrn  in  Melbumc  Co.,  S.  C,  IVe.  18,  17SS.  In 
ISll  li«  married  Cathermo  SUi-iley  of  N.  C.  He  served  iu  the  war  ot  li>i2, 
aai  fottsht  under  Qenerai  Jackson  at  Uorse  Shoe  Bteod.   In  1817  he  moved 
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ment  cf  the  country;  and  by  greaily  increasing  the 

to  Tenn.,  thence  to  Ind.,  and  thcnoo  in  1830  to  Mo.,  making  his  Uut 

tn  <)r«  goii  ill  1^47,  and  settling  in  BenUm  County.  !!«  died  at  tin  r  -i  kiu'ij 
4tl  liia  i>uii,  i>.  li.  Hoilges,  March  28,  1877.  iiia  nieut&I  ooaditiuu  wob  houihI 
up  to  his  Utest  monwnti^  though  over  88  yean  of  age.  At^nv  Ikmomtt^ 
April  0,  1877. 

J.  H.  Cniia,  born  in  Warr^u  Co.,  Ohio,  in  Ho  removed  with  hii 

parents,  in  18^7  to  Fountiin  Co.,  ]ii<l.,  and  thence  to  Oregon.  Ho  remained 
m  ainl  aliout  Portlantl  till  IS.'-J,  ^heu  he  M'eut  to  the  minr.s  of  soutlierri 
Oreg«>jt,  liually  settling  iu  the  llogue  River  Valley,  llj  itcrvcd  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Indian  war  of  lSijr>-4),  aft«r  which  he  married  aad  followed  the  oocu- 

?[ition  of  fanning.  In  187(}  be  atill  resided  ia  Jscfcsoii  County.  AMttmi 
\dh,ij<f,  Oct.  14,  1876. 
.I.  liii  Bautn,  born  in  Iii< bland  County,  Ohio,  August  12,  1823,  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Porter  Co.,  Ind.,  in  ISSo,  and  oaue  to  Orecran  when  £4 
years  of  a^'e.  He  located  at  Salem,  bvt  the  cfild  dttoovery  cn  1848  drew 
liiiii  to  (  al.  Ht  n;  lie  iiiiiicd  for  a  fc-w  inoiitli.s,  but  timliug  his  trade  of  car- 
iicutcring  more  attractive,  and  also  protitablo,  he  followed  it  for  a  season.  In 
1850  he  drifted  back  to  Oregon  from  tha  Shasta  mines,  and  in  July  1831 
inarri  <1  Plio  Ik-  S.  Tiotor,'*,  who  died  in  July  1873,  1.  i\  i  ig  8  Lvin^  rl;il  'r  e  i, 
3  of  whom  were  sous,  namely,  James  T.,  John  N.,  and  E  Igar  C.  Houoitui  Co. 

jiiM.,  m. 

.loiia-i  Spcrt,  another  who  wont  to  the  California  mines,  was  bom  in  Pa., 
and  hoAl  liveil  in  Uhio  and  Mo.  IIu  settled  in  Cal.,  to  which  state  hij  l-iog* 
rsphy  properly  belongs.    See  Sutt<  r  Co.  JlUt.,  *.4,  and  Yitlm  ('o.  JfLit.,  .S.i. 

Janii -1  |)iiviilsoii,  lather  of  T.  L.,  Jamt-.-,  jun.,  and  Albert  DaviiUson.  died 
r.t  Salem,  iiepteuilicr  187U,  in  the  85th  ycuv  of  hia  age.  Oli/nipia  {  IT.  T.) 
Tmn^cript,  Sept.  3,  1876. 

Morgan  Ltm-is  Savage  was  bom  i;i  ISIO;  came  to  Oroeo.'  i"  1S47;  d  in 
Oregon  February  9,  18S0.  He  tu  ice  uiarrie<l,  ami  leu  a  wuiow  and  G 
chiliiren.  Lute  Savage,  as  he  Wcis  familiarly  called,  wait  a  favorite  an.ong 
the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  served  in  the  Cayuso  war  in  the  bat- 
talion raise<l  in  the  spring  of  1S48,  and  was  elected  to  the  senate  after 
Oregon  became  a  state.  '  As  a  ciUzen,  soldier,  k^gi.^Iator,  husltajtd,  father, 
friend,  he  did  his  whole  duty.'  Kesmitl^  iu  Or,  Pioneer  AvtoCf  Trans.t  1579, 
64-5. 

Rev.  St  M.  Faclvli  r,  a  native  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  removed  to  Missouri, 
and  thence  to  Oregon  in  1847.  He  con<1ucted  the  lirst  ]:^pi»oopal  services  Li 
PorUand,  and  oontinned  faithfully  in  hi.-i  profeesion  in  that  city  tdl  18G4,  when 
he  ri  iiiovt-d  to  Idalxi  to  t  stxilili>ii  tlu'  c  Iiucl'Ii  in  that  toi  i  Ik-  never  U«>1; 

part  iu  politics  or  money  speculations,  but  kept  an  eye  siitulo  to  the  promo- 
tion of  religion.  Bis  mnt  wife  dying,  he  married  a  damgnter  of  John  B. 
Waiiil.s  of  !Sow  Scotland,  N,  V.  In  1SG7,  being  on  the  steaiiK  r  Snn  Frum^MO 
iKtuud  eaut  to  meet  hia  Miiu  and  child,  he  met  his  de^ith  aljout  the  7th  of 
January  from  nnintermitting  attentions  to  others  on  board  Hutlering  by  an 
epiiicmic.  B,  F.  AUa,  Jan.  10,  ISffJ;  La  arande  Bine  Mountain  Ttnus,  Ang, 

1,  im. 

Thomas  Cox  was  by  birth  a  Virginian.  ^Mleu  but  a  small  child  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  top  os^  Co.,  Ohio.  In  1811  ho  iiiarri  d  Murtlia  Cox.  whd 
thougli  of  the  same  name  Wiis  nut  a  rel.itive.  Ho  n  ..aiv  ed  with  bia  luuuly 
of  three  children  and  their  mother  to  liartholomew  Co.,  where  he  built  tho 
first  trrist  and  cariHiiii;  mills  in  that  place.  He  afterward  removed  to  tho 
Walwiaii  itiver  counti  V,  uiid  there  al.;o  erectt-'d  flour  and  cirtliiig  milU  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shawnee  River.  He  also  manufactureil  guns  and  gun- 
powtler,  and  carried  on  a  general  black^mithiug  business.  la  1834  he  made 
another  remove,  this  time  to  Hlinois,  where  he  settleil  in  Wdl  County,  and 
laid  out  tlie  town  of  Winchester,  the  name  of  which  was  afterward  clia:igi  «l 
to  Wilmington,  and  where  be  again  erected  mills  for  flouring  and  carding,  and 
opened  a  genefsl  merebsxidiN  tmiiness.  During  the  j^Ksriod  of  land  specula- 
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populataion  rendered  possible  the  iiitroductiou  of  goudt 

tloa  and  *  wildnsat'  banks,  Cox  rasiited  the  gunUing  apirit,  and  vnaamtfed  t» 

cave  his  property,  while  others  were  ruined.  In  1S4G  no  m.i'lc  prt'}>amtir,n- 
tOT  emigrating  to  Oregoo,  iu  company  with  his  uarrieii  nou  Joaeyh^  au(i  two 
SOin»*in-law,  Elias  !foown  and  Putcr  Policy.  Elias  Brown,  father  of  J.  Haary 
Brown,  died  on  the  "way;  and  Mr  Cox,  in  com]»any  with  Pani.isciis  I?ri»wn,  ai 
before  rt'lutcil,  Uruui^ht  the  family  through  to  Salem,  wheru  hu  s<  t  u  ji  a  store, 
with  gootU  he  had  brought  a<'idHs  the  plains  and  mountains  to  On  ;j;<'M.  IL) 
purchased  the  laud  claun  of  \\'ahtT  Helm  and  plu  i  1  v.\iaxi  it  Mr  Policy. 
\Vhea  gold  was  di.scovcrcJ  iu  California  Iks  m>h  W  illiani  ■w  ent  to  the  mincv. 
and  being  successful,  purchaaed  a  l.ivue  stock  of  gootls  in  San  Franciaco,  and 
returned  \\it.h  them  to  Salem,  wiu  r<'  liis  father  retired  from  the  mercIiantiL- 
business,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  ot  W  illiamand  Mr  Turner  Crump.  Thouwu 
CV»x  then  ciigaged  in  fanniiiu;,  rtaisiiig  choice  fl•uit^<  from  seetls  wliich  be  i  -l- 
portcd  in  1847.  'Cox's  goKL'ncling '  has  Ixien  i.allf<l  tin-  fiin-st  y.  llow  j»each 
o.i  liic  coast.  Tlio  fruit  busine^  proved  rcumnLrath  u,  C  ux'h  lirst  appljs 
selling  rcadUy  at  $G  a  bushel  and  peaches  at  ^10  and  Mr  Cox  die  ;  at 

8:xlem  OctoiK'r  3,  18G2,  having'  always  ^Kieaeased  the  eatoemoC  thoae  who  knew 
l.i:n.  Or.  Litrmry  Vulctfe,  April  1879. 

Joseph  Cox,  son  of  Thomas  ('ox,  was  boni  in  Ohio  in  IMl,  and  reooored 
with  his  parents  to  Indiana,  whore,  in  1S.32,  he  married,  ami  two  years  after- 
ward went  to  111.,  settling  at  Wibnington,  whence  he  removed  to  St  Joseph, 
iii  MOuri,  and  remaine<l  there  till  1847,  when  he  joined  the  emigration  to  Ore- 
[,oa.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  present  statii 
constitution.  Without  being  a  public  »!»  akur,  he  wielded  consinerable  influ- 
ence. Of  an  upright  nature  and  practical  judgment,  his  opinions  were  generally 
accented  ae  auuud.  '  A  gooil  wan  in  any  ceuunuuity,  Oregon  was  the  gainer 
by  his  becoming  a  citizen. '  He  died  in  1876.  Or,  Pioneer  A$$oe.,  Tran». ,  1876, 
Ur.  Thoinaa  H.  Cox,  l)oni  in  Willington,  Illinois,  was  a  sou  of  Joseph  Cox. 
H.)  tUod  at  Salem,  of  paralyaia  of  the  hearty  Sept.  25»  IHIS,  8ai^  StaUtman, 
Sept  25,  1878. 

R.  C.  Taiiii.  y  w;i.s  one  of  tlx.-  fnundL  r^s  of  Muscatine-,  lowa,  and  sor^'ed,  after 
co:aiug  to  Oregon,  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  engaged  in  the  daurinj 
buainesB,  bciag  i>rincibal  owner  in  the  largeat  mill  in  Or^on.  Died  Mairh  S, 
187u,  at  Saleui.  Stic.  Jlrrord- Union,  March  31,  1875. 

All>ert  Briggs,  a  native  of  Vermont,  with  a  number  of  others,  joined  a 
company  of  lis  waffons  at  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  commanded  by  Lot  WhitcomU 
II    arriviil  at  Portland  Oct(  1)  r  and  went  to  Oregon  City,  where  hj 

re.aameii  till  1852,  when  he  removed  to  Port  Tuwnaend.  Further  uieutiouuf 
Mr  Briggg  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Waahington. 

Aaron  Payne  w.i.-^  a  ](ion(.'er  of  Putnam  County,  Illinois.  TTc  w;i.m  cl-_cti'l 
lirst  coroner,  then  county  co;niaii;iioiier,  and  afterward  delegate  to  tiie  state 
convention  which  waa  held  at  Kusliville,  Schuyler  Coanty.  He  was  a  ranger 
under  (o  u,  Harrison,  was  also  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  war  of  1S^2,  and  wa* 
severely  wounded  at  the  Ixittlu  ot  Had  Axe.  At  the  age  of  73,  wlicu  Uic  coun- 
try waa  under  the  excitement  of  war,  he  longe<I  to  take  up  arms  for  tlie  flag, 
lie  came  to  Oregon  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Yanibiil  Coonty.  Oregon  Argtu^ 
.March  2i3,  18U3. 

John  C.  Holgate  was  identified  with  the  Ccarly  histories  of  Oregon,  Waah- 
ington, an  d  Idaho.  He  m  as  killed  iu  a  mining  iufficulty  at  Owyhee  in  March 
l6oS.  Sarrat»U'itUj  litfiKii  /'  r,  Al^i  d  10,  18o8. 

John  F.  Farley  came  tu  California  in  1S4G-7  with  the  New  York  volua- 
tLcrs.  While  in  California  li  ■  Indon^^od  to  the  veteran  as'^ociation,  soldiers 
ul  tlie  Mexican  war.  He  was  one  ot  the  original  memlj«r«  ot  the  Washiugtou 
j^uard  of  I'ortland*  in  which  place  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1860.  pDrttamd  Ortffntkut^ 

Feb.  18, 

Dr  Jauitis  McBride,  a  Tennesseean  by  inrtli,  but  brought  up  in  MiH.s(»uri, 
was  a  leailing  man  in  his  conununity  Inith  ia  Missouri  an  I  Oregon.  A  ffn  a  I 
of  Senator  Lion,  he  discuaaed  with  him  the  f eatoioa  of  his  fauooa  bill  of 
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try  achoob,  though  they  were  stiU  supported  by  pri- 

1841-1^  auil  early  took  an  inten-itt  in  Oreaon  matter*.  He  cuiigrattsU  with 
his  family  to  the  new  west  in  1847,  and  setucd  in  Yamhill  County,  where  for 
many  years  lie  lived,  a  uiiefiil  ui  1  lionuri'd  citizen.  H»;  w.w  the  friend  of 
C'duciitioii  and  temperance.  F«u  ij  in  tJie  hiaUvry  uf  the  turntonal  governuient 
he  was  elected  to  th<;  council;  uiid  mthe  political  excitement  of  the  civil  war 
of  18<51-5,  wns  an  aril»jtit  supporti-r  of  the  administration.  In  180^.  while  his 
oKlctit  bou,  JuJiu  ii.  Mcliride,  w;i<i  in  congress,  Dr  McBride  received  thu  ap- 

E ointment  of  U.  S.  coumiissionor  to  the  Sandwich  li^landa,  which  position  he 
eld  for  several  years.  He  diud  at  St  Helen,  OregcNO,  in  Dec.  1 875,  aged  73, 
leaving  a  numerous  family  of  useful  and  respected  sons  and  daughters. 
Poriliiiul  Oreijonktn,  Dec.  23,  1876.  His  wife  Mahala,  a  woman  of  marked 
talent,  Bttrvived  him  2  yean,  dying  ITebraary  23,  1877*  »t  St  Helen.  O^pia 
TraMcript,  March  S,  1877. 

Jeremiah  R.ilst'm  in  1S47  removed  from  Tcnnc.s.s('e,  wlu-re  lie  was  bom 
in  1798.  Uu  laid  out  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Marion  County,  on  his  laud 
claim.  He  died  Ang.  1877,  learine  a  large  property,  a  wife,  and  7  cMdren, 
namely,  Joseph  Ralston,  Tacoma;  Willijim  Kalston,  Albany,  Or.;  Charles  and 
John  Kol^ton,  Lebanon;  Mrs  Moist,  Albany;  Mrs  D.  C  Rowland,  Salem, 
Or  ;  and  Mrn  John  Hamilton,  CfMraUis,  Or.  Seattle  TrAune,  Aug.  17,  1877. 

Luther  Collin?}  ca:no  to  Oregon  in  1S47,  refilling  tht-ro  until  1S50,  when  he 
went  to  Puget  Sound,  and  was  the  tir^t  to  t^ike  up  a  claim  ia  what  ia  now 
King  County.     He  drowned  in  the  Upiier  Columbia  in  1852.  His 

widow,  a  nntivo  of  New  York,  die<l  in  July  ISTO,  leaving  2  children, 
Stephen  ('olli!i!j  antl  Mra  Lucinda  Fares.  SciUit  Jiftriiigerurr,  July  8,  187G. 

Andrew  J.  Simmons  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Cowlitz 
prairie.  Me  died  Feb.  12,  187*2,  in  T-ewis  County,  of  which  ho  wa«  clioriff,  at 
tile  age  of  45.  SctUtte  JntelHyfncti;  Feb.  2G,  1^7-;  Oli/mjna  Sldndard,  March 
2,  1872. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everest  located  in  1847  near  Newburg  in  Yamhill  County, 
where  they  permanently  settled.  They  were  l>oth  Iwrn  in  Eng.  in  171*2,  on 
the  8th  of  Mare'n,  h.  ing  of  e<|ual  age.  They  reared  a  largo  family,  most  of 
whom  married  and  had  abo  large  families,  nearly  all  living  on  the  same  sec* 
tion  of  land.  Oltfttrpia  Cottrier,  Ang.  9,  1873. 

Mrs  Au'acs  Tallentine,  nu)tlu  r  of  .Mr  Thomas  Tallentine,  died  atOlympia, 
April  13,  1S7U.  She  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  182U,  crossed  the  plains 
in  1847,  and  settled  in  the  Puget  %Sound  oonntry  in  1851.  She  left2  duldren, 
a  soil  and  a  daughter.  Ohfmpiu  Tmmcript,  April  15,  1876. 

Samuel  Fackler,  a  native  of  Md.,  in  1847  camo  from  HI.  to  Oregon,  and 
died  at  Bethany,  Marion  County,  Feb.  22,  1887,  aged  81  yean.  Salem  Amer- 
icni  Ciuonist,  Marcli  11,  IS()7. 

John  Day  1.1  Crawford,  bora  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Au^.  ll>,  1 824,  was 
by  trade  a  printer;  thenco  he  came  to  Milan,  Ohio,  where  he  studietl  law; 
but  repeated  solicitations  fro:ii  lui  hrother  Me<ioruin  Crawford,  finally  imluced 
him  to  come  to  Oregon  in  1^47.  In  the  Cayui>u  wur  lie  was  appointed  in 
the  couimissary  dei>artmeut  under  General  Palmer.  When  Cieo.  L.  Curry 
CHtal)li-iln'il  tlie  /'/"' /Vc '.■».  Cniwlord  wa«i  for  a  tim*>  employed  upon  that  pa ]M?r 
ad  printer;  but  wlieu  the  CaliiUnna  gold  excitement  came,  lie  joined  the  exodus 
to  the  mines,  returning  soon  to  ( )regon  with  some  of  the  precious  metaU,  with 
which  he  pnrrli:i<  d  ia  Ih.'d  a  l>alf-ownership  in  the //ootwVr,  the  first  .steani- 
btut  that  laa  ou  the  VV'iilaim  tte  Ku'er,  l>etwecn  Oregon  City,  Poril md,  and 
Vancouver;  and  afterward  on  the  upper  Willamette  and  Yamhill  rivers.  In 
lSo2  he  went  into  mercantile  busmess  with  Robert  Newell  in  Champoeo^ 
where  lie  continued  to  reside  till  the  Hood  of  1801  8w«jj)t  the  town  away.  Mr 
Crawford  was  a  inenilHsr  of  the  state  legislature  i:i  18<2.  Ho  was  a  mason,  a 
member  of  the  state  grange,  and  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  association.  He  died 
in  Clackamas  County  in  the  flnmmer  of  1877.  Or.  Pkmer  Amkc,  STitms;, 
1877,  66-7. 
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vate  inean&     To  this  addition  more  than  to  uny 

Walter  Montoith,  with  hia  brother  'niaoMa  Montoith,  came  to  Oregon  in 
1847.  They  were  uatives  of  Fulton  County,  New  York,  but  when  littk-  mon* 
than  20  removed  to  Wiliuiagton,  QlmoU,  emigrating  from  thatplaoe  to  Otegpn, 
The  brothers  purchased  and  settled  upon  that  sectton  of  land  where  the  town 
of  Alljany  now  stands,  and  laid  it  out  in  town  lots  iu  1848.  The  result  was  au 
almndant  return  upon  their  mveetmente.  JUke  nmay  other%  they  visited  tim 
California  cold  mines,  and  returned  with  wvDie  money  which  amimd  them  tn 
Htartiag  in  ImsineaM.  Tlw  first  Imus*'  in  .\llariy,  tlu  n  tlu'  Inn  .  t  n-jii'lenc'-  in 
ihregon^  was  baiit  by  the  brothers  at  t lie  comer  of  Washington  and  S<  r  <md 
streets,  tn  18S0  they  orgauiiaed  a  conipany  of  Which  they  were  the  pru  u-ipaj 
memliers,  and  Livctol  the  Mugnolia  Mills,  nt-ar  tlie  mouth  of  the  CalajKir.ya 
CreeliL,  and  have  alwa^'s  Ix  eu  iiK>st  active  in  all  cutu^riaea  which  have  c^- 
trtbttted  to  Ihc  prosperity  of  AlKany.    Walter  Mooieith  died  June  11»  1S74L 

He  had  iinrrifif  in  |S.")S  Maruart-t  Smith.  Three  sons  W«ra  the  frnst  of  thl* 
union.  State  ItigUtu  Democrat^  June  16  ami  23,  187 ti. 

Henry  Warren  was  one  of  the  youug  men  who  came  from  Miasoari  to 

Oregon  to  help  Imild  a  state.  He  had  not  iM  tn  long  married,  .and  hrou^lit  a 
wife  and  babe  to  the  new  land.  The  young  ucoi)le  settled  in  Yamhill  C'ouutyy 
where  they  remained  for  several  yean,  nntil  Mr  Warren  was  i^>^nted  re- 

e»ji\'i'r  of  the  land-otlife  at  Oregon  Cits .  His  tl  lest  Hon,  C'liarlc.-!  K.  Warren, 
was  carefully  educated  and  studied  law,  in  wiiich  profession  ite  graduat«<i 
with  eredit.  When  about  26  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr  Henry  Saffiyrans, 
of  Orcfrnn  City;  but  in  his  28th  year  died,  much  lamented,  disappointing  the 
hopes  olt  his  fauiily  and  the  community.  Halem  Mercury^  April  3,  1874i. 

Mrs  Jane  L.  Waller,  Ijom  in  Fayette  County,  Kentnoky,  in  1792,  was 
married  to  Thoni.Ls  C  Waller  in  1815,  and  went  uith  him  to  Illinois,  whcrt' 
he  died,  le;ivu»g  her  witii  a  famdy  of  several  young  children,  whom  aho 
reared  and  educated,  and  with  whom  she  removed  ioOnqoxL,  settling  in  Polk 
County  in  1S47.  She  li\'ed  a  useful  life,  respect^'d  hy  all,  and  di.  d  lull  of 
yean?  and  honor  Nov.  23,  18*»9,  being  77  years  old  on  tiiu  tkiy  ui  her  tlcath. 
Jfall'iA  TiiiifM,  Dec.  ^  1869;  Snirin  Slulemnttn,  l>oc.  10,  18C9. 

James  liavidson  was  bom  in  Bsirren  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  31),  1792.  Like 
most  western  men  of  his  time,  he  wan  j»cli-«;:ducated;  but  his  talents  being 
above  the  average,  he  became  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  When  a  yottth  he 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  the  hattle  of  the  Thames,  where 
Tecumseh  was  killed.  He  married  in  1817,  and  lived  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
from  18'J3  to  1829,  at  St  Louis  in  1830,  and  in  (ireene  County,  llliuois,  from 
1831  to  rs3t».  He  then  removed  to  the  Black  Hawk  pure  ha,-  -,  Iowa,  and 
lived  iu  Hurlmgttm  until  1847,  when  he  Ccmie  to  Oregon,  and  settled  in  Salem. 
Mr  I>avidson  has  representetl  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  iii  all  r«  .*pcct« 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  neigh  1)or>*.  Nine  childr.  n  hi  •.-j^e  I 
the  tinion.  His  sons,  Albert  and  Thomas,  were  among  the  inu»t  eiiterpn^mg 
agriciiltnrislB  in  Oregon.  Alljert,  the  elder,  tirst  came  to  Oregon  in  1845^ 
and  returning,  induced  the  fanuly,  and  many  others,  to  return  with  him. 
They  took  the  southern  route.  Saletn  lieconl,  Aug.  29,  1874;  Hukm  SttUe^iHnn^ 
Oct.  13^  1870. 

NebniEanlan  Coffey,  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1790,  moved  to  Kentucky, 
where  in  1810  he  married  Miss  Easley,  14  days  older  tlian  himself.  He  re- 
move<l  to  Illinois  in  1831,  an<l  came  to  Oregon  in  1847.  He  dietl  at  his  home 
in  jdarion  County  on  the  20tl)  of  January,  1807,  leaving  his  wife,  who  with 
him  had  borne  the  vicissitudes  of  57  years  on  the  frontier,  Sol^  Unkmitt^ 
Keb.  11, 

Samuel  Ueadriok,  bom  in  Pettis  Co.,  Mo.,  Kov.  13t  11^,  came  toOregM 
with  his  fother  when  a  boy.  Like  most  Ixiys  who  crossed  the  plains,  he  early 
learned  self-reliance.  In  Marion  County  \v]i<  re  he  resided  Hcadrick  was 
esteemed  th<}  soul  of  honor  and  the  defender  or  thu  right.  Ue  was  4  years 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  2  years  treasurer  just  previous  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  26,  1969.  Sakm  (Jaionut,  March  27,  1809. 
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prcviouij  one  the  colony  was  indebted  for  improveiufiits 

l>r  John  r.  Ponjade  died  txt  hi.s  residence  at  CTvais,  in  .Tuly  IST'.  Ho 
waa  born  iu  France  iu  1790,  and  was  a  su^oou  in  the  arniyuf  >(apokuu  1812. 
He  eame  to  Oregon  io  1847.  Hit  BOD,  T.  0.  Ponjade,  ded  in  Saletn.  Sakm 
Jireoty/,  .Tnlv  1»,  1875. 

Robert  C'rt>uch  Kinnev  waa  \yom  July  4,  1813,  in  8t  Clair  Co.,  111.  At  20 
yean  of  age  he  married  lilim  Bigelow,  and  shortly  afterward  removefl  to  Mns- 
CTtine,  Tr.w.i.  of  wliich  city  he  WMOnoof  theprinrijiril  fuinnh  :  s.  Enga^in^in 
miilutg  Itetjinesis,  he  remamed  15  years  at  Muscatinr,  \\  hcu  the  ti<te  <^rci;on 
emigration  bore  htm  to  the  aliorea  of  the  Paeifie.  S.-ttling  in  Yamhill  C  ounty, 
lie  fanned  for  JO  years,  save  a  abort  interval  when  he  waa  absent  at  the  gold 
minea  of  California.  He  »erve<l  in  the  territorial  lej^islatnre,  an«l  was  a  tno:n- 
Kt  of  the  state  conilittttioDal  convetttteo.  After  1857  he  retTinie<l  to  lii^  old 
bu8ine.vi  of  milling,  and  with  his  sons  owned  large  Houring  rnilU  it  .Salem, 
wlicre  he  died  March  2,  1875.  Mr  Kinney  had  8  childrciu  Mrs  Mary  Jane 
Kinney  Smitli,  wife  of  J.  H.  Smith  of  Hx-uriaburg  in  Lane  Comity,  waa  bora 
December  16,  1839,  at  Muscatine.  Albert  William  Kinney,  vnio  married 
Virginia  Newby,  daughter  of  W.  T.  Newby,  waa  bom  at  Muscatine,  Oct.  3, 
1843,  and  resided  at  Salem.  Augustus  Crouch  Kinney,  who  married  Jane 
Welch,  was  bora  July  26,  1846i  at  Muscatine;  studie<l  medicine  and  livt-d 
at8alem.  Marshall  Johmon  Khmey,  bom  at  Muscatine,  January  31,  18^17, 
resided  in  San  Fnincisco.  Alfred  Coleman  Kinney,  horn  in  tlie  Chohalem 
Valley,  Yamhill  County,  Jauiuuy  30,  ISdO,  graduated  at  JkUevne  2^Ie<UcaI 
College,  New  Yorfc;  reeidenoe,  Portland.  Josephine  Ktarena  Kinney  Walker, 
wife  of  .Tanic?^  S.  ^Valkl■r  of  S;iu  Franci.Hco.  wa-t  Imu  ii  .Tanuary  14,  lhi52,  in  t!K' 
Cbehalem  Valley.  William  Sylvester  and  Eliza  Lee  Kinney  were  bom  at 
Chehftlem  in  18M  and  186S.  Kobeti  0.  Kinney  was  a  aon  of  Samuel  Kinney, 
who  in  I'^'V'  •  ttled  on  Horse  Prairie,  west  of  the  K.iskaskia  River,  Illiin.i  ., 
and  Samuel  Kiimey  wae  sou  of  Josepli  Kinney,  who  in  1799  resided  near 
Louisville,  Ky . ,  and  had  a  famfly  of  7  tons  and  4  dangfaters.  One  of  his  sona, 
AVilliam,  drove  the  first  wriL'on  over  the  road  from  tlie  Ohio  Kiv.  r  to  the  new 
home  of  the  faiiuly  iu  lUmuin,  uf  which  state  he  was  afterward  lieutenant- 
flofreraor.  Robert  ha<l  a  brother  named  Samuel  M  ho  settled  in  West  Cheha- 
I  .'m,  and  who  die<l  Oetulx  r  20,  1S7.'.  His  other  brothers  and  si.sters  remained 
in  the  States.  Salem  Fanner,  March  12,  1875;  Or.  Statftrmnn,  March  6,  1S75; 
Hdlrm  MTTurif,  llardi  5,  1875. 

Robeii  Cowan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  emigr atrd  t<>  Missouri,  where  hu 
marrie<l,  and  joined  the  Oregon  comj>anies  of  lh47.  In  tlie  following  year  lij 
settled  in  the  UmjKjua  Valley,  Yoncalla  Precinct,  and  \\  ith  the  exception  of 
Ia  v'i  Scott  and  sons,  was  the  first  white  settler  in  I>ougIas  County.  '  His 
eabin  stood  near  the  old  trail  which  the  pioneer  gold -seekers  of  184S  and  1849 
travtdled,  antl  is  remembere*!  by  many  as  the  last  mark  of  civilization  north 
of  the  Sacramento  VaU0y.'  He  was  killed  by  a  splinter  from  a  tree  which  he 
was  felling  March  0,  ISWt.  Or.  SMkamm^  March  20,  1865. 

Samuel  Alh  ii  sLttlc<l  on  the  Ahiqua,  in  Marion  Connty 

Joseph  Huuaaker  settled  10  miles  south  of  Salem. 

J.  H.  Praett  resided  at  McMinnville  in  Yamhill  County. 

.Tacol)  Cnim  c>  j<,  of  Hxgerstown,  M(!.,  liom  17!''>.  ea me  to  Oregon  in  1847; 
removed  to  San  jo86,  Cal.,  in  1850,  where  he  died  m  1870. 

Charles  Saaborn  was  drowned  in  the  Willamette  Biver  near  Eugene  City, 
Oct.  1875. 

John  F.  Taj'lor  never  had  a  home,  but  lived  among  the  old  settltra,  dying 
at  the  age  of  78,  aiul  buried  at  puUie  eharge,  an  exception  gcnemlly  in  his 

habits  to  hU  oi  l  companions. 

J.  C.  I  r<«>k»,  of  Marion  County. 

Samuel  Whitley  resided  on  the  southern  bonier  of  Marion  County — a 
native  of  Virginia  -and  died  September  18<>8,  ap  'I  years. 

William  S.  Barker,  a  cabinet-maker,  settleil  at  .Sileni,  where  he  dieil  July 
%  1809,  having  bem  a  reelected  dtiaen  of  Oregon  for  S2  years. 
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in  stock  anil  farm  products,  and  paiticuiai  ly  in  fruit- 

William  "^^'^ut^ley,  a  native  of  Sately,  iruutin:j:'li n-hirr.  Fii_'l;m<l,  born  in 
ISOS,  at  the  age  ot  ID  mairied  Elm^UclL  Taylor  ot  l>>urti,  Lmrolashin^  aatl 
moved  to  the  United  St^ee  in  1832.  Tlieir  first  residence  was  in  Penniv^l^ 
vaniii;  from  there  they  mnovfj  to  Indiajia,  aii*l  in  1847  joined  th«*  frm^ratjoa 
to  Oregon,  having  at  Him  time  a  family  of  6  chiUlreo.  WTxitney  aetiled  ia 
Marion  County,  and  in  1848  « tnt  to  the  California  nunei  and  Oket  with  ^nod 
Mice       He  d'.vA  at  Batteville  Jane  1,  ISJH,  3  yean  after  hie  wife,  who 

ilivd  April  4,  IhTa. 

iiev.  P.  J.  MoCormick,  wtio  eame  to  Oregon  in  the  ship  Vttoik  du  M'Uim, 
iKjforc  mentioneil,  waa  a  man  of  vory  plain  parts,  and  of  an  Irish  family  of  not 
the  very  best  bloo«l.  Ou  arriving  at  Oregon  City  be  was  stationer!  there  for 
•ome  time,  where  he  wus  oompeUed  to  perform  every  menial  8er%'ico,  even  to 
waahiai;  lii.H  lin  M.  though  a  man  of  acromplishments.  Falling  ill  fr<»m  thii 
cheerkiiii  way  ol  living,  he  was  ordered  to  the  upLauils  <>t  (Jliili,  where  he 
resided  20  years;  thence  returning  to  Oregon,  ho  residcil  thiT')  until  his  death 
i  I  1S74,  well  known  for  liia  talenta  and  virtoee.  PotUMtd  MtUlttm,  Itea  14^ 
1874. 

^^'illiam  MoKinnoy  waa  bom  in  Howanl  County,  Missouri,  Aq||.  20,  1820. 
1 1  April  1847  ho  married  MatUda  Darby,  and  8tarte<l  with  the  emigration  for 
Oregon,  settling  iu  Marion  County.  Ho  died  Oct.  20,  1875,  leaving  a  family 
of  II  children,  to  whoiie  welfare  ho  waa  truly  devoteiL  In  hming  lum  tibe 
CO  nmnnity  lo.it  a  g<KHl  citizen.  Portland  Omjoni'tny  Nov.  6,  l87o. 

James  Fulton,  T>«)rn  at  Paoli,  Orange  County,  lud..  in  1816,  emigrated  to 
Mi.^jtouri  in  1S40  ami  to  Oregon  in  1847.  H;s  fatiior  laid  out  tiie  town  of 
i'noli,  and  with  Black.stone,  Hallowell,  Lindley,  and  Hopper,  built  the  Ualf- 
Mo»)n  Fort  at  that  place  iu  Oen.  Harrison's  campaign.  Settletl  in  Yamhill 
County,  where  he  renuiinod  for  10  years,  when  ho  re;nove<l  to  the  Didles,  his 
present  residence.  Mr  Fulton's  Dalles  and  E  t^tfrn  Orcjon,  M8, ,  contains  some 
instructive  matter  concerning  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  sinoe  the 
sottlement  of  the  country,  in  tiie  character  of  the  soil  and  also  m  the  climate 
It  foruiabes,  be^iilej),  eome  facts  of  importance  ooncerning  tbe  title  to  the 
Dalles  town  trite,  which  has  been  long  iu  litigation. 

Ephraim  A  l.un  s  l»om  in  New  Jersey  in  1799,  removed  in  1835  to  Ohio,  Li 
1830  to  Miiiaouh,  aiid  tbence  to  Oregon  with  bia  family.    Locate<l  in  Yamhill 
County,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  along  life  in  Oregon,  dying  January  15, 
innville,  r(  sp' « t<  I  and  regretted  by  bia  aegnaintances  of  2j 
yuara,  Or.  <S^<e/M»«aii,  Jan.  22,  1870. 

H.  L.  Aikin,  Ijom  in  England  in  1818,  emigrated  with  bis  parents  to  the 
Uiiitf.I  State^  in  hi:^  cliil  '.lnxid.  At  thu  agf  ot  20  he  b-ft  Illinni.s,  wliorf  luj 
father  was  settled,  to  go  to  Oregon.  Ho  chose  a  residence  in  Clatsop  County, 
where  he  lived  a  man  of  note  m  his  eonunnnity,  dying  at  Astoria  in  April 
187'>.  bavliii:  '{  iiniin  iliat.-  <!L■.sccnllallt^.  a  Bim  ami  2  d:iughters,  Ih  n  wife 
having  tUed  before  him.  J'ortlutid  Ortgonian,  April  24,  I87o;  Or.  City  iJnttr- 
prise,  April  23,  1875. 

Isaac  W.  Bewlcy  b:  ^Tin  tbe  westward  ri»«>V'  iiu'nt  by  leavioi.:  Indiana  for 
Minsouri  iu  18^(7,  and  tiience  on  to  Oregon,  ilu  is  a  brotlter  of  John  W. 
Bewley,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  of  Rev.  Anthony  Bewley,  who  waa  hanged 
by  a  southern  mob  in  Texas,  at  the  breakin^^-out  of  the  n;belli<>n,  f<>r  hi.^  fear- 
less advocacy  of  human  rights.  Mr  L  W.  Bcwlcy  settled  oa  a  larm  in  Tilla- 
monk  County,  Oregon,  abont  as  near  snnset  as  any  spot  in  the  United  States. 
Liijiiifrtfe  (lud.)  lii  f,  in  Pnrthnd  Oreijoniftn,  Oct,  31,  1874. 

Tolbnan  11.  K<>lu%  a  printer,  joined  the  Oregon  immigration  of  1647,  but 
proceodcil  in  the  Hpnn-;  of  1S48  to  CkUfomia,  where  he  wa^  engaged  on  the 
.">'/»*".  Tii!h  ''U'.<  11'  -'.  (  L,  215.  He  was  ebscted  alcalde  of  Yuba  Coiiuty,  and 
altorwanl,  lu  isr>;},  v,vnt  to  Nevada  City,  where  he  waa  employed  uu  the 
JoNrnnt,  and  afterward  started  tlie  Nova«la  Dtworrat,  whioh  he  etlited  in 
company  with  his  brother,  I.  J.  llolfe.  \Mi<  n  Austin  waa  founded  Rolfe 
went  to  that  place,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  liaxUle,  but  returned  to  Nevada 
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.raising.    The  men  of  1847  were  not  like  those  of  1843 

C'itv,  and  eilitcd  the  Onzetu.  He  several  times  fille»l  the  office  of  city  trustee, 
aiid  altout  1870  waa  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  otlicu  he  held  until 
failing  health  drove  him  to  San  Bernardino,  where  he  died  in  1872. 

William  AUphin,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  Ijorn  Nov.  17,  1777.  On  be- 
coming of  age  he  removed  to  Indiana,  settletl  at  Indianapolis,  and  engage<l  in 
tlio  manufacture  of  brick,  furnishing  the  material  for  the  walU  of  the  state- 
house  in  that  city.  In  1837  he  remove<i  to  Illinois,  and  10  years  Liter  to  Ore- 
gon, where  he  located  in  Linn  County,  8  miles  east  of  AUwiny.  He  was  twice 
a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  held  several  other  ofiicea  toM  hicli 
lio  was  elected  by  the  p<.o|;le.  He  died  October  187G,  within  13  months  of 
the  ago  of  100  years,  leaving  a  memory  revered,  ComiUui  Otiz/  Ue,  Oct.  13,  1870; 
Al'xiiitf  Weekly  Rfjister,  Dec.  11,  1870;  S  rlnn  StiUe^mnn,  Oct.  13,  1876. 

A.  N.  Ixtcke,  l)orn  in  Virginia  in  1810,  moved  to  Mo.  in  18*J0,  and  to 
Oregon  in  1 S47.  He  was  among  the  late  arrivals  of  that  year,  '  having  suffered 
incredible  hardships.'  Ho  8ettle<l  in  Benton  County  a  few  miles  north  of 
Corvallis.  There  no  lived  for  many  years,  an<l  raised  a  large  and  interesting 
family.  He  was  several  times  sheriff  and  county  juilge,  tilling  these  positions 
in  an  honorable  manner,  and  enjoying  the  coufitlcuco  and  esteem  of  the 
county  he  served.  Ho  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1872.  Corvall'u  O'dzette, 
Oct.  18.  1872. 

R4ibert  Houston,  l>om  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  February  1793, 
removetl  to  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  in  1805,  and  re8i>led  there  until  1847.  In 
1827  ho  marrieil  Miss  Mary  Brown,  having  by  her  6  chiblren.  While  residing 
in  Ohio,  ho  ser\'ed  as  associate  justice  for  7  years,  and  filled  other  stations  of 
trust  with  cre«lit.  On  reaching  Oregon  in  St  i)tendH,T  1847,  he  selected  a  farm 
in  Linn  County,  where  he  resided  till  liis  «leath  in  September  187G,  8urroun«led 
by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  esteemed  by  all.  He  lived  long  in  the 
enjoy ntent  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life,  as  ho  had  desired.  Albany 
bUite  Hiijlttj*  Deniornit,  Sept.  lo,  187G. 

Leander  C.  Burkhart  was  Ixirn  in  Hawkins  County,  Kaat  Tennessee,  Nov. 
14,  182.3.  Kmigrating  to  Oregon  in  1847,  he  settlecl  in  Linn  County,  in  company 
with  his  father,  an<l  a  numerous  relationship,  ama^tsing  a  large  fortune  with- 
out losing  his  high  rejiutation  for  integrity,  Iteing  possessed  of  a  sterling  M'orth 
acknowlo«lged  by  all  men.  He  died  at  his  residence  half  a  milo  east  of  All>any, 
NovemlKjr  3,  1875. 

Samuel  Laughlin  was  l)om  in  South  Carolina  in  1791,  removed  to  Missouri 
in  1823,  where  lie  resided  until  1847,  lieing  twice  married,  and  having  7  chil- 
dren by  each  wife,  an  equal  number  of  Injys  and  girls. 

Mrs  A.senath  M.  Luclling  Bozarth,  <laughter  of  Henderson  Luelling,  camo 
with  her  parents  to  Oregon  from  In<liana  in  1847.  She  was  the  mother  of 
11  ehddren,  4  sons  and  7  daughters,  10  of  whom  survived  her.  She  died  at 
the  liome  of  her  huslxintl,  Jolm  S.  Bozarth,  on  Lewis  River,  Cowlitz  County, 
wliero  she  ha«l  resided  22  years,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1874,  aged  40  yearn. 
VanroHi'er  liftfiMer,  Dec.  2.^,  1874. 

Charles  riubl)ard  settled  at  what  is  now  Hublwird  Stiition,  in  Marion 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Mrs  Margaret  Hubliard  die<l  at  her  homo  in 
th-it  pl-ice  DecendMjr  7,  1879,  aged  G8  yexirs.  She  was  a  native  of  Ky.,  but 
married  .Mr  Hubl>ard  in  Mo.  After  marriage  she  resided  in  I'ike  County,  111. 
Had  she  lived  a  few  days  longer,  her  golden  wedding  would  have  l>een  celo- 
bratjd.  She  waa  the  mother  of  4  sons  an«l  3  daughters.  Portltind  OrojoniaHf 
Dec.  13,  1879. 

Hu^h  Harrison  was  bom  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ky.,  which  county  was  named 
after  his  grandfather.  He  waa  for  several  yeara  in  the  llocky  Mountiiins  with 
Kit  Carson,  but  settled  in  South  Salem  in  1847,  where  ho  <lietl  at  the  ago  of 
7G  years.  May  27,  1877.  Porthitid  St'iudanl^  .Juno  1,  1877. 

Joseph  Merrill,  born  in  Rosa  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  15,  1818,  removed  with  hia 
parents  to  III.  at  the  age  of  10  years,  r«'tumed  to  Ohio  when  he  attained  his 
majority,  and  married  the  next  year  a  Mi^a  Freetnau  of  Chillicotlie,  the  cere- 
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and  1B44  animated  by  a  romantic  idea  of  founding  a 

mony  being  performed  l)y  Justice  of  the  Peace  Thurman,  afterwanl  V.  S. 
senator  from  Ohio.  Merrill  .suliiecpiently  returned  to  111.,  where  he  n«i  It  I 
until  1847.  In  the  spring  tif  1648  he  Hcttled  iu  Columbia  C  ouuty,  Oiv^on. 
lie  died  at  his  home  May  G,  187D,  reuretted  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  Portland  Sfattdanl,  May  13,  1879. 

Mrs  Jolm  Fidher  lost  her  huahand  at  the  crossing  of  tlic  Phitt*;-  River, 
June  6,  1S47;  and  on  Snake  River  she  buried  her  little  girl  2  years  of  a^e. 
Sljfi  arrived  late  iu  the  antninn  at  Tualatin  plains,  wh.  re  (hiring  the  wii:tcr 
t.he  met  "W.  A.  Mills,  who  h  id  arrived  in  1843.  He  yroposed  marriage,  and 
they  were  united  in  1848,  continuing  to  reside  near  Ilillshoro.  Mrs  Mill^  had 
5  ehiMr>  ii,  '2  sons  and  3  daughters.  She  w  .vi  ^^tn•n  in  Wayne  Cniiity,  In  1., 
April 'iO,  ami  died  Deceiiil)er  11,  ISGD.  ^auta  Farmer,  Marcli  Jfi.  1870. 

William  Clover  settled  in  Mariou  County.  Mra  Jane  Jett  Ora\  -  s  ( .lover 
was  lH>rii  in  Pittjjylv,iiii;i  Co.,  Va.,  in  1827,  r»  iiiov. d  with  her  parents  to  Mis- 
souri in  1830,  and  was  marned  Ut  W'slliam  (jrlo\  tr  m  1843,  Mith  whom  she  canio 
to  Oregon  in  1847.    She  died  Becemher  31,  1S7<).  A/.,  Jan.  12,  1877. 

Lcainlcr  L.  l>ivis  was  born  iu  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  and  crossed  the  plains 
in  1847,  settling  111  M.irion  Co.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature  in  IStUi.  He 
«iieil  .lull.-  ll'.t,  ls74,  at  Silverton,  age<l  48  years.  Id.,  July  4,  1874. 

Mrs  Olive  Warren  Chaml>erlain  was  l>om  in  Covington,  New  York,  Feb. 
12,  1822.  While  she  was  a  child,  her  father,  an  itin«>rant  Methodist  j>rc-aclier. 
remove<l  with  her  to  Michigan,  where  in  1843  sli'  i  u  ried  Joseph  Chainl»cr- 
laiu,  and  came  to  Oregon.  She  was  the  mother  of  10  children,  8  of  whom 
Burvive  her.  She  died  October  27,  1874,  at  Salem.  S<d(Hi,  Or.,  States, lunu, 
Nov.  7,  1874. 

Mra  K.  A.  Ford,  who  settled  with  her  husband  iu  Marion  County  in  1847, 
after  becoming  a  widow  studied  medicine,  and  practaaed  iu  Salem,  educati:u; 
a  son  for  th.  jn  ofession.  Slu  >lied  ut  March  1880,  in  the  city  of  PortlauKL 
Portland  6taudard^  April  2,  1880. 

T.  S.  Kinaey  died  atComelina,  in  Waahington  County,  November  15,  1877. 

Jolin  Jc-Wi  it  I'ii  d  January  '2.',  1880. 

William  H.  Dillon  was  a  native  of  Kent  Co^  I>el.,  from  which  he  removed 
when  a  child  to  the  Scioto  Valley  in  Ohio.    When  a  young  man  he  removeil 

again  to  Imli.ina,  ami  tin  net'  to  Oregon.  iHllmi  li\fil  one  yi  ir  on  Smv/. 
Island,  when  he  went  to  the  California  gold  miues,  returning  in  a  few  muuths 
with  a  competency,  and  aettling  near  Vancouver. 

Sainuel  T.  McKean  wa.s  from  Tkl  iw.iro  County,  Nrvr  York,  wlu  rf  lie 
married  a  Mi.*s.<4  Hicks  in  1817)  and  removed  to  Aiuhmond,  Ohio,  from  which 
place  many  years  later  he  again  removed  to  lUinots,  where  he  founded  the 
ti'WA  of  (  liillh  wtlu',  naitiiiiy  it  aft«  r  tin-  old  Indian  village  of  that  name 
iu  Oiiio.  Wiien  he  came  to  Oregon  hu  luul  a  family  of  G  uiililreu.  In  the 
autumn  of  1848  the  family  settled  at  Astoria,  remaining  iliere  till  I8G3, 
when  Ihi  y  rrnioVr-l  to  S:ui  Jo-si^  Cal.  During  his  resitlcnro  in  Ort  iion  Mc- 
Kuau  hei<i  several  places  of  trust  and  houor,  as  mciwber  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Clatsop  County,  and  afterward  as 
county  judj^e,  iuid  presitlent  of  tli<'  boaril  of  tni.-t<  of  tli<'  town  of  Astoria. 
He  ditil  at  San  Jose  in  1873,  and  his  wiie  loUuvvud  hint  lu  1877,  leaving  many 
de«con<hmta.  San  Jo«6  Pioneer,  April  28,  1877. 

John  W.  (Jriiu  WH8  Im'Ih  in  < in  1820.  He  settled  on  French  Prair  ie 
near  Buttcville.  I  hiiw  a  valuable  manuscript  by  him  eutitle<l  Entufnuit 
AnecdoteSf  which  treats  in  an  easy  conversatiaoal  8t;)rIeof  the  events  of  the 
ioumey  overland,  his  settlement  in  Oregon,  the  Cayuae  war,  the  Canadian 
French,  etc 

(iooi^go  La  Rocque,  a  native  of  ( 'rina<la,  was  bom  near  Montreal  in  1830. 
At  the  ago  of  1<»  he  entered  the  Uiiit«'<l  Stiite.s,  and  like  most  Cin.i-lian-^, 
soon  sought  euiployuient  of  the  fur  companies.  Being  eueruvttc  an<l  nit«-di> 
gent)  he  l>ecame  useful  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  wuJi  whom  ho  re> 
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Pacitic  state.    They  realized  that  this  had  akeady 

maiaed  8  years,  finally  loavaig  the  service  and  settliug  iu  Orcgcm,  near  hit 
foriMrfrietul,  K.  X.  Mutthiou.  on  French  Prairie.  When  the  gold  discoveries 
attractetl  nearly  tlio  whole  aiiult  male  popuLatiou  ot   Oregua  to  CiU.,  he 

t'oined  in  the  exodus,  returning  soon  with  ^1*2, (XK).    This  capital  invested  in 
tusinc.^  at  Buttevillo  and  Oregon  City  made  him  a  fortune,    (ie  died  at  Oak- 
land, l  al.,  Feb.  23,  1877.  Ort<ion  i  Ui/  Knttrprute,  March  8,  1877. 

Ashhel  Morrill  died  at  Fort  Hall,  his  wife,  Mra  Sudaniuih  Sigler  Merrill, 
and  children  pnr9uin(|^  their  way  to  Oreson.  Mrs  Merrill  was  born  in  the 
Shenandoah  \ alley,  Virginia,  March  20,  1800.  She  was  married  to  Ashbel 
Merrill  April  23,  18*23,  i.i  Hoas  Co.,  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Illinois,  and  thence 
in  1847  to  Oregon.  Their  cliildren  were  William,  George,  Mary  A.,  Emcrit, 
Lyman,  Electa,  Alvin,  and  Lyda.  Six  of  these  resided  in  Oregon,  chiefly  iu 
Coluniliia  Co.,  and  had  numemun  families.  Mrs  MmxiU  baa  odsbrtited  hOT 
82il  birthday.  HL  Helm  Columbian,  March  31,  1881. 

Joseph  Carey  Goer  wont  from  Windom,  Conn.,  to  Ohio,  in  1816.  The 
family  removed  to  111.,  and  from  there  to  Oregon.  The  foundi  r  of  the  Ore- 
gon uuuily  of  Geer  was  born  in  1705.  lie  settled  in  Yamhill  county  in  1847, 
and  in  the  number  of  bis  descendaats  baa  ontdone  the  Owiadians,  there  being 
of  his  line  1(>4  on  the  Pacific  coast,  all  honorsblo  men  and  virtuous  women, 
besides  being  physically  people  of  weight.  P«Hkmi  West  Shore,  Feb.  1880. 

Ralph  C.  Oeer  was  the  pioneer  nnrserjrmaa  of  Marion  Coonty.  He  also 
tatight  the  first  imlilic  Hchool  in  the  section  where  lit;  nettled,  having  pupil) 
iu  1848,  all  but  4  of  whom  were  living  30  years  afterward — a  proof  that  the 
climate  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  fatal  character  of  the  diseases  which  car* 
ried  off  the  natives  in  early  ti:iii  s.  (leer  planted  apple  and  pear  .seeda  to  start 
his  nursery  in  the  red  soil  of  thu  Waldo  lulls,  whicu  he  fuuud  to  be  excellent 
for  bis  purpose.  His  father  also  put  aa  equal  amoont  of  apple  and  pear  seeda 
iu  tlie  lilat  k  soil  of  tin  Clai  kainaa  hottoms,  hut  wa.s  duappoiuted  in  the 
return!},  which  were  not  equal  to  the  Waldo  hilis,  whcrv  K.  Geer  has  had 
a  fruit  farm  and  nursery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Henderson  Luelling  and  William  Meek,  immigrants  of  ]Hi7,  took  to  Ore 
con  a  'travelling  nursery,'  which  was  begun  iu  It^,  by  planting  treed  and 
uirubs  in  boxes  12  inches  deep,  and  just  long  and  wide  enough  to  till  the  bed 
of  a  wag»»n.  In  thi.s  way,  ju  otected  hy  a  frame  to  prevent  cattle  from  hrows- 
ing  them,  7()0  young  tree-j  were  salely  curried  across  '2,000  uulc-i  ot  laud,  and 
sot  out  at  a  place  called  Milwaukee,  on  the  Willamette  River,  below  Oregon 
City,  having  been  taken  out  of  the  boxes  at  the  Dalles,  and  carefully  wrappc  I 
iu  elotlii  to  protect  them  from  frost  or  iujury  by  handling  dunng  the  transit 
from  the  Dalles  to  their  destination  by  boat.  The  experiment  was  buecess- 
fi.l,  aii  i  Mev  k  and  Luelling  were  the  first  great  nurseryman  of  Oregon,  and 
afterward  of  CaL 

John  Wilson  drove  to  the  Willamette  Valley  a  number  of  choice  Durham 
cattle,  from  Henry  Clay's  herd,  at  Blue  Crass  (rrove.  111.,  and  also  some  fine 
horicj,  greatly  to  the  iinproveuieut  of  the  stock  iu  the  valley.  J.  C.  Geer 
also  drove  a  fine  cow  from  this  herd. 

Stephen  Uonser,  who  settled  on  Sauv«'  Island,  drove  a  herd  of  cboioe 
cattle,  which  improved  the  stock  on  the  Columbia  River  bottoms. 

Luther  Savage  t<K.k  to  the  WiUamette  Valley  a  blood  racO'borse  called 
George,  whose  descendants  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

A  Mr  Fielils  drove  a  tlix-k  of  tine  sheep  from  Missouri,  which  he  took  to 
the  Waldo  hills.  Before  getting  settled  he  and  his  wife  both  died  un«ler  a 
large  fir-tree,  with  the  measles.  Tlie  sheep  were  sold  at  auction  in  small  lots; 
and  Wing  superior,  the  Kiel  Is  sheep  are  still  a  favorite  breed  in  Oregon. 
Ueadriok,  Turpin,  and  Mulkey  took  a  flock  of  fiae  sheep.  I  nriim's  were 
&LTony.  This  lot  stocked  Uowell  Prairie.  &.  Putton  took  a  huge  Hock  to 
Yamhdl  C«ninty. 

Mr  Haun  of  Haoii**  Mills,  lio.,  carried  a  pair  of  mill  Imhr'Stoneo  acroia 
the  pUuui  to  Oregon. 
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been  done,  and  came  to  gather  whatever  adranti^e 
was  to  flow  from  it  to  their  generation. 

A.  R.  Dimick  earned  the  eecds  of  the  '  early/  or  '  shaker  blno,'  potato  fnm 
Mich.,  plautina  them  on  his  farm  in  the  iiortli  p:irt  of  Marion  Co.  VromthoM 
•eeds  BUrung  ue  famous  i>imick  potato,  thu  \*nnt  rai^e  l  in  (.>ri-goa. 

Mr  Watiim  of  King's  Vallfty,  mnton  Co.,  tlrove  somo  short-horn  stock  to 
Oregon.  The  alx)ve  uotes  are  taken  from  Otrr'*  Blooded  Catile,  MS.,  a  valu- 
Uu  contribution  ou  the  origin  of  stock  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  See  al>o 
his  atUlress  before  the  pioneer  association  for  1 679^  on  tbo  imiiiigxatiaoa  of 
1847;  see  also  Salem  Or.  StnUttmnn,  Jimt  20,  1879. 

John  K  Ross  was  born  in  Matlisou  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  1'),  ISIS.  Eiaigratc^l 
with  hia  parents  to  I  ml.  when  10  years  of  age,  aad  to  DL  when  IG  years  ol<l. 
At  tiie  age  of  29  he  started  for  Or.,  and  was  capt.  of  his  train  of  forty 
wagons.  In  the  Cajmse  war  which  broke  out  soon  after  he  arrivetl  in  Or.  ho 
served  as  liout.and  capt.  He  resided  fur  some  time  at  Oregon  City,  <.:i;:igtil 
in  various  punuita,  When  gold  was  disoovered  in  CaL  he  \v<  nt  t^j>  thj 
Feather  River  mines,  and  in  1850,  after  having  retnmed  to  Oregon,  i  \[>lorcd 
in  the  soutlu-ni  valleyi*  ami  in  northern  Cal.  for  ^'oM,  discovering  st  vlimI  rich 
plaooFS,  known  as  Yankee  Jim's,  Wambo  Bar,  Jacksonville,  et^.*.  For  a 
nnmbem  of  years  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged  either  in  mining  or  selling 
Hup^dies  to  niiner.s;  ami  in  lSr>2  again  commanded  a  co;nj>any  who  wtnt  out 
to  hfj^l  the  Indians  on  the  southern  route.  In  the  winter  of  18^2-3  he  was 
mamed  to  Blinbeth  Hopewood,  of  JackaonTille,  theirs  bein^  tho  first  wad- 
ding Boh  nmiz^'fl  in  that  place.  They  have  9  children,  5  girls  anil  4  boys. 
When  the  R<wie  River  war  broke  out,  in  1853,  R<m  was  elected  col.,  and 
agiun  in  18do  was  elected  ooL  of  the  9th  reg.,  and  oommiaiionerl  by  (lov. 
I>avis.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  ter.  council  in  the  saint-  year;  and  in  18<i(> 
was  olecte<l  to  the  state  leg.  When  the  Modoc  war  broke  out,  iu  1872,  he 
was  oommi<i.Hioned  hf  Oov.  Grover  as  brig. -gen.  in  oommand  of  the  atata 
troops.  In  1878  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  state  senate  fmm  the  county  of 
Jackson,  where  he  has  resided  for  nuuiy  years.  The  Saiem  SkUatman^  in 
re:narkin)r  upon  the  personal  appearaaoe  of  Ross,  deeoribes  him  as  having  » 
well-Hliaped  hea<l,  pleasant  face,  and  a  rcservril  but  ajrrpoablc  manner  .4«A- 
htiul  Tuliiiijn,  Doc.  13,  1878.  One  whole  night  I  spent  with  K«»si»  a.t  Jackson- 
viUa^  writing  down  his  oxperiencea;  and  when  at  early  dawn  my  driver 
summone<l  me,  I  resnmeil  my  journey  under  n  sickening  sensation  from  the 
tales  of  bl(K>dy  butcheries  in  which  the  gallant  culuuul  hod  so  gloriously 
liartieipated. 
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Savages  as  a  Handiwork  ok  tiik  Creator— Tuey  might  have  bken  BETrER 

MaOB^BuT  THKT  ARB  MOT  80  KDCH  W0B8K  THAR  WhITK  MbN,  WHO  ARK 

Bad  Snouoh— Riyal  Glaimamts  ior  trb  Riwardh  to  Follow  thkix 

CONVFn««ION'  —  POHTKN'TOI'S  rT.Ori>S  H.WnlVC  OVF.K  MAJtrrs  \Viin*MAX  — 

4Stran«e  Heca-Nnot  Skethe  Darkknini;  Skv— Thk.  Natives  Madpesep 

BY  TH£  WuiTS  Ma^'s  DlSBAAXS,  AND  BY  TUB  C'OMINU-IN  OV  SO  MaNY  TO 

Takb  mom  Thbm  thkr  LAHM^AsnrusB  or  Cathoucs  and  Prcit»- 

TA9T8--^RlVAL  ROADS  TO  HBATXN— ThR  SATAGBa  PRBFER  THBIR  OwM 

Wait— A2tD  thbrbvpom  Tbit  Pbrpbtrats  a  Most  Horrible  BsEft 

The  origin  of  Indian  wars  is  always  much  the  same. 
Mother  Nature  is  a  capn<*inuF!  parent  and  feeds  and 
clothes  licr  children  indifferently  well.  In  1806  Lewis* 
and  Clarke  saw  the  Columbia  Valley  tribes  at  their 
best.  They  had  apparently  attained  to  as  much  com- 
fort and  were  as  healthy  and  powerful  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances they  could  be.  Could  they  have  remained 
in  that  condition  for  generations,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  woiud  have  continued  to  enjoy  such 
peace  and  prosperity  as  belongs  to  savage  life.  Nor 
would  it  be  contrary  to  the  course  of  things  to  expect 
them  to  advance  morally  and  intellectually,  even 
wliile  living  under  such  hard  conditions.  The  savages 
of  the  upper  Columbia  were  very  good  men,  for 
savages.  It  is  true,  they  were  thieves,  and  if  their 
natural  benevolence  prompted  them  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  white  strantjers,  thev  rewarded 
themselves  the  first  opportunity/   Thieving  was  a 

There  is  no  generosity  in  an  Indian  that  1  have  ever  Been  in  all  my 
ex|>prjt-!ic<>. '  Sf >  Ilixt,  Or.,  MS.^  (M».    Oae  might  say  the  8am«  with  eqtull 

purtiucuce  of  white  uieiu 
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legitimate  means  of  securing  themselves  against  want, 
and  lying  only  a  defence  against  discovery  and  loss. 

When  the  pleasing  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  were  introduced,  giving  them  under  certain 
restrictions  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior  intf  lli- 
gence  and  power,  who  would  have  compassion  on  their 
sufferings  if  they  conformed  to  requirements  which 
their  reason  showed  them  to  be  just,  they  seized  will- 
ingly and  even  joyfully  upon  the  prospect.  After 
practising  these  forms  for  several  years  with  remark- 
able constancy,  and  finding  themselves  better  off  than 
before,  inasmuch  as  they  were  more  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  enjoyed  further  the  pleasures  of  human 
society  and  intercourse  with  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  the  race  from  wbi(£  they  under- 
stood this  beneficial  religion  to  be  derived  began  to 
make  its  appearance  among  them. 

The  first  feeling  that  is  awakened  by  the  contact 
of  the  two  races  is  covetousneaa.  There  are  men 
who  have  everythiiig  desirable,  and  pretend  to  what 
they  persist  in  calling  the  devil's  gift,  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  eviL  The  Indian  wished  to  steal,  to 
take  these  things  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  or 
learned  their  use ;  but  was  restrained  by  fear  of  the 
consequences.*  Then  came  to  him  in  this  dilemma 
the  offer  of  knowledge,  which  he  immediately  seized 
upon  as  a  legitimate  means  to  the  end  he  coveted,  the 
possession  of  property.  The  offer  of  knowledge  was 
accompanied  hy  the  tender  uf  a  new  religion;  but  to 
that  no  objection  was  made.  What  they  know  of  tlie 
white  man's  religion  was  gc^od  ;  why  should  more  of  it 
harm  them  ?  If  it  made  tlie  others  wise,  powerful,  and 
1  icli,  why  not  adopt  it  i    Thus  there  was  no  difficulty 

'  Rev.  ThomM  CtmAtau  at  the  BaUeSi  goin^  away  from  home  with  hn  ftni* 

ily,  Itift  a  ilniii.-stic;itt  il  native  in  chargi'  of  lii.s  Ikuiso.  R  ■turniui,',  he  found 
hw  aervaut  sittmg  outsidt:  the  lioiuc,  sbivenug  in  the  cold;  aud  ou  asking 
him  why  he  did  not  remain  by  the  comfortable  nre,  wm  told  that  the  tempts^ 
tioii  I.f  si'ciiij:;  sin  many  useful  au<l  <K'siraVil.'  tbinps,  torjcthcr  with  the  n|)r>or- 
tuinty  ot  approphatiutf  tlieu,  liad  been  so  tormenting  to  him,  that  hu  had 
vuluuUrily  banished  himself  from  their  pretence  rathftr  than  take  them  ami 
eubject  himself  to  the  coniequenoea. 
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about  introducing  missionaries.  Without  doubt,  there 
was  a  stn)iig  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  be 
tauLjIit.  The  mistake  their  teacliers  made  was  in 
belifviiii^  it  to  be  a  proof  of  their  spiritual  suscepti- 
bility, ^\  lieu  it  was,  in  fact,  an  evidence  of  a  natural 
emulation,  put  theiiis.  K  on  a  footing  with  the 
superior  race.  In  this  matter  both  teacliors  and 
])U])ils  were  deceived ;  the  savage  in  expecting  to  ac- 
qui)-o  in  a  single  liff-tiine  the  civilization  which  was 
the  slow  (jrowth  of  unknown  aLCes:  the  niissiouarv  in 
Ijclicvin^-  that  he  could  graft  on  this  wild  stock  a  germ 
w  hose  fruit  would  not  be  tinctured  with  the  bitter  sap 
of  the  uncultivated  tree. 

Having  once  enten-d  into  relations  of  teacher  and 
learner,  it  was  not  easy  to  dissolve  them,  unless  by 
violencf.  The  longer  they  remained  in  this  ]iosition 
the  more  difficult  it  hccame.  And  yet  in  I S 17,  and 
for  many  years  before,  it  had  been  evident  that  if  a 
failure  of  mission  us<>fnlne8s  was  not  certain,  success 
in  that  direction  was  doubtful.  The  reason  of  the 
failure  s|)rang  in  a  great  measure  from  the  character- 
istic covctousness  of  the  aboriginal,  and  his  inability 
to  understand  why  it  was  that  he  could  not  at  once 
become  the  equal  of  liis  teacher.  Here  liis  self-love 
was  mortified.  He  began  to  suspect  that  his  teachers 
were  governed  by  selfish  and  sinister  motives  in  in- 
truding into  his  country.  The  more  white  men  he  saw 
tlie  more  this  conviction  grew.  They  did  not  all 
practise  what  the  missionaries  taught ;  and  why  then 
should  he  ?  Was  it  not  all  a  scheme  to  ^et  possession 
of  his  country?  They  were  losing  faith  m  everything 
wh*  Ti  the  Cathohc  fathers  began  to  interfere  *  with 
the  Protestant  missions,  reminding  them  of  the  good 
times  when  they  were  all  Catholics,  and  no  one  had 
disturbed  the  old  harmony  of  their  lives. 

It  was  difficult  to  control  indolent^  impatient^  jealous^ 
and  OTerbearing  savages,  even  when  they  were  most 

'  I  refer  here  to  the  visits  of  the  phests  several  yeans  earlier.    There  waa 
at  this  time  no  Catholic  miauon  in  tto  Walb  WalliL  Valley. 
Biar.  Oa.,  Vol  L  41 
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strongly  animated  with  a  desiru  to  bo  made  acquainted 
with  the  white  man's  civilization.  But  tho  nioun-nt 
a  controversy  appeared  anionic  the  wliito  uistrueti>rs, 
and  it  was  observed  that  they  denied  the  vnlidity  nf 
each  other'B  bellof;^,  and  especially  that  they  dt  uoi meed 
each  other  as  take  teachers,  the  task  became  tenfold 
greater.  The  suspicion  of  the  savages  once  aroused 
that  some  kind  of  deception  had  been  practi^f  ^i  upon 
them,  it  was  not  possible  to  allay  it,  particuiariy  since 
8o  many  circumstances  conhrmed  it.  A  division,  as  I 
have  j)revion>i]y  shown,  had  almost  immediately  taken 
place,  the  Cay  uses  and  Walla  Wallaa  generally  chews- 
ing  the  Catholic  religion,  and  tho  Nez  Percys  the 
Protestant. 

The  mercenary  nature  of  the  aboriginal  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  led  him  to  be  governed  somewhat 
by  the  example  or  advice  of  the  traders  to  whom  he 
brought  his  nirft,  and  of  whom  he  procured  such  goods 
as  he  most  needed  or  desired.  Where  the  teadier 
and  thu  trader  were  of  the  same  faith,  it  was  easy  to 
control,  in  appearance,  the  views  and  conduct  of  the 
natives.  But  where  the  trader  was  one  thing  and 
the  teacher  another  in  religious  matters,  the  native 
according  to  his  nature  followed  the  trader.  This  had 
been  illustrated  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  where  wliile 
Protestant  McKinlay  was  m  charge  Whitman  had 
been  able,  though  not  without  difficolfy,  to  restrain 
the  violence  of  uie  Cayuses,  which  broke  out  with  in- 
creased force  when  Catholic  McBean  replaced  him. 

Ever  sinoe  the  return  of  Whitman,  in  1843  from 
his  unsueoessful  mission  to  the  American  board,  he 
had  lived  over  a  smouldering  volcana  Yecur  after 
year  an  army  of  white  people  came  from  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  whom  the  aborigines  looked 
with  distrustful  anger.  It  was  true,  they  did  not  tarry 
in  the  Nez  Pere^  or  Ca3ruse  country,  but  hastened  to 
the  Willamette.  Yet  how  long  should  they  continue 
to  come  in  sucli  numbers  before  the  Willamette  would 
not  liold  them  I 
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From  the  immigrants  the  Indians  Rtolo  liorscs  and 
cattle,  and  pillaged  and  vexed  iliriu  in  various  ways, 
wliiltj  knowin*^  well  enough  that  thus.c  offences  were 
ileemed  worthy  of  puiiishment,  and  were  against  the 
laws  they  had  themselves  subscribed  to.  The  immi- 
granta,  being  advised,  bore  these  depredations  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  seldom  coming  to  blows  or  retalia- 
tion, tradinor  with  them  for  vegetables  or  grain,  and 
fconictinies  selling  them  cattle  which  they  coveted. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  of  which  they  yould  justly 
complain,  their  hostility  proceeding  rather  from  envy 
and  suspicion  than  from  wickednesa  itmate  in  the  red 
man  mure  than  in  the  white. 

Tliey  were  ani^ry  with  Whitman  because  he  did 
not  leave  tlie  country,  because  lie  raised  grain  on 
their  land  and  solfl  it  to  the  immigrants,  because  he 
had  nulls  and  comfortable  houses,  and  everv  vear 
added  to  his  facilities  for  reaping  greater  profits  from 
his  residence  among  them.  This  had  been  their  tem- 
per all  along  ;  but  in  1B47  it  had  seemed  to  take  a 
more  aggressive  form,  either  because  they  had  been 
told  that  the  United  States  then  claimed  sovereignty, 
or  becauae  in  their  own  mindg  their  disaffection  was 
fully  ripe,  and  th^  swor4»  so  long  Buapended,  was  ready 
to  fall. 

As  soon  as  the  immigrants  entered  the  Cayuse 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  they  were 
informed  by  Spalding  of  the  unfriendly  disposition  of 
the  Cayuses,  and  advised  not  to  trayel  in  small  com- 
panies.^ That  this  was  timely  counsel  subsequent 
events  proved. 

Whitman  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  the  lower 
country  to  bring  up  machinery  for  his  grist-mill,  in 
order  to  nuke  flour  for  the  immi^^ants. ^  So  convinced 
was  he  that  an  outbreak  must  occur  before  long,  that, 
as  I  have  said,  he  purchased  of  the  Methodists  their 

'  p.  J.  P«i|ida^  In  Brouillet'M  Auitientie  Accounip  90.    Po^'mU  nid  tilftt 

SjKililing  inqniml  anxionsly  whetbiT  the  U.  S.  drpgooaii  were  not  coming. 
FtU/iter's  Wtiffmt  Tntin^         '2^^i  Grim'4  £migrurU  Amcdoie«,  HS-fO, 
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station  at  the  Dalles,  from  which  thev  were  willin<j 
to  retire  notwithstandiiij^^  its  prospective  as  well  as 
present  value,  for  the  same  reason — the  fear  of  Indian 
troubles.  This  purchase  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1847,  or  at  all  events  before  the  last  of  August. 
Waller  was  at  that  time  contemplating  a  removal  to 
the  Willamette  Valley,^  and  Whitman,  when  briDging 
up  from  Vancouver  his  milling  machinery,  early  in 
September,  left  hiB  nephew,  Perrin  B.  Whitman,  at 
the  Dallesy  in  company  with  a  man  from  the  AfViUa- 
luette  Valley  named  Hinman. 

It  would  seem  from  these  arrangements  that  Whit- 
7nnT)  (lid  not  consider  the  Dalles  Indians  dangerous. 
The  Dalles  besides  was  within  two  days'  travel  by 
canoe  of  Fort  Vancouver,  which  was  a  point  in  its 
favor  as  compared  with  Waiilatpo.  It  must  forever 
trouble  the  student  of  histoiy  to  reconcile  with  his 
characteristic  good  sense  in  ordinary  matters  Whit- 
man's persistency  in  remaining  at  his  station  when 
repeatedly  threatened  by  the  Cayuses  and  remon- 
strated  with  by  McLoughlm  for  his  temerity;  and^ 
Gra/s  verdict^  that  he  possessed  a  great  obstinacy/ 
seems  justified.^  There  were,  it  is  true,  good  reasons 
for  wishing  to  remain.  It  was  another  case  of  the 
domination  of  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  The 
Walla  Walla  Valley  had  been  his  home  for  eleven 
years.  He  had  expended  much  labor  and  money  upon 
improvements.  He  had  taken  rather  high-handed 
measures  with  the  American  board  in  refusing  to 
abandon  the  station  in  1842-3,  and  did  not  now  like 
to  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong.  He  had  hopes 
fnmi  the  discussions  in  coiigress  tliat  lie  niitjfht  be  able 
to  hold  on  until  the  United  States  should  send  an 
Indian  agent  to  his  rehef,  and  until  the  promised  ter- 

*0r.  spectator.  Sent.  2,  1847. 

^  hitt.  Or.»  108.  ralmer  says:  He  wah  goina  np  with  his  machinory  to 
pat  up  a  flonr-mil!,  jtiat  as  lie  intendotl,  and  if  tiicy  continued  their  hostile 
in>licy  liu  waa  u^iug  tu  break  up  tliat  mission,  aliaudoii  it,  and  goduvrn  to  the 
hallci,  and  make  tnat  his  heaaquarters.*  Wat/on  Train,  MS.,  29.  This  wan 
what  F»liner  leanied  from  thfl  doctor  hiniMlf  whom  ho  met  on  the  UmatUlA. 
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ritorial  orn-aiiization  and  land  law  sliould  secure  tn  the 
missions  each  their  mile  square  of  land,  which  would 
be  lost  by  abandonment. 

But  there  still  reniaiii.s  a  question  of  wliethor  it  was 
a  justifiable  deternuiiatioii,  under  the  circuinstances, 
to  remain  and  imperil,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  all  those  assoeiated  with  him,  and  possibly  in- 
volve the  eolony  of  the  Willamette  in  savage  warfare. 
That  he  did  this  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  dan<;er  is 
clearly  apparent.  For  t  ^  en  while  he  was  transporting 
his  mill  to  Waiilatpu  the  Cayuses  were  committing 
aets  portending  an  outbreak/  Blood  had  been  spilled 
at  the  Dalles,  as  soon  as  the  first  party  of  ten  men 
arrived  at  that  platte,  or  on  the  2*3d  of  August. 

This  affair  was  with  the  Dalles  Indians,  who  had 
stolen  some  property  from  the  camp  of  the  white 
men.  On  makin<:»'  complaint  to  Waller,  they  were 
advised  to  retaliate  by  taking  some  Indian  horses  and 

*  Jubn  E.  Koas^  an  emigrant  of  1S47,  dnftcrilH^  the  attitudes  of  the  CayuAea 
and  the  Walla  Wallas.  Ho  mot  Wlntinati  on  the  UmatiUa,  who  advUed  him 
to  use  groat  caution,  which  advice  he  folldwe  1  hy  encanipinp  early,  takin;,'  the 
evcniug  uieiil,  aud  then,  when  it  becuuiu  dark,  iiioviug  to  a  itccludvd  spot 
away  from  the  road  for  tiie  night  to  avoid  being  moIestM  and  getting  into  an 
afiray.  Aftvr  leaving  the  Umatilla  he  met  a  small  party  of  natives,  who 
appeared  morose,  and  on  the  third  day  canjo  to  a  place  where  it  was  evident 
an  attack  had  been  maule.  Beds,  books,  and  various  articles  were  scattered 
about  and  destroyed.  Ahmned  by  thiii  Droof  of  hostility,  his  partv,  con«iiit> 
iug  only  of  men,  travelled  by  night,  ana  on  coming  to  the  mouth  of  Rock 
Creek,  a  branch  of  John  Day  River,  wore  met  by  Bomc  ( 'olumbia  Rivtr  lu- 
diaua,  who  notified  them  that  there  waa  trouble  before  them.  About  two 
miles  from  the  eroiamg,  in  a  cafion,  thev  found  four  famflies  who  had  he«n 
rn1il>t'(I  of  their  cattle  and  strippt  d  of  tiieir  clotliiiif;.  Six  women  ami  snme 
cliildreu  were  left  naked.  Thej^  had,  however,  rescued  a  bolt  of  white  uius- 
lin,  out  of  which  fhey  had  hasmy  made  eoveringai  though  they  offered  little 
proteeti<iu  a^'.uTi  t  tV''Ool(l  air  of  eveniny.  The  outrago  oecurred  whilo  the 
men  were  absent  iruni  the  wagon  looking  for  the  stolen  cattle,  aud  the  perj>o« 
trators  were  Walla  Wallaa.  Rom*  company  remained  with  the  deetitate 
families  till  another  train  canio  np,  giving  their  blankets  to  the  women  and 
making  them  a  bed,  lirst  building  a  tire  on  the  sands  to  warm  a  place  for 
them  to  lie  upon.  /i''i->^'<'  Nar.,  MS.,  4-6.  Tlie  names  of  tli«  families  were 
Franklin,  Ko-lgers,  \Varr«'ti.  and  Hoyt.  Cntirfnr'f.i  MS.,  .^)5.    A  iK'ti- 

tion  w;ui  bt^iure  congress  &a  latu  as  IbT'J  to  remiburtte  Mr^i  iiudgers,  then  <dd 
and  blind,  for  losses  amounting  to  $*2,5(X),  incurred  by  the  robl>ery  of  iter 
gfiodH  on  tliin  oci.risioii.  The  petition  set  forth  that  .Inhn  R<Mlger.s,  wife 
Margartt,  Nelsou  Hoyt,  aiul  iiw  wife  Mary,  emigrated  Xioax  Illiuom  U*  Oregon 
in  1847,  and  that  while  at  the  John  Day  luver  they  were  attacked  hy  sava^'e.% 
atiil  rohh<'iI  of  goods,  money,  cattle,  and  one  wagon,  to  the  amount  al">v»; 
RtatetL  6L  JJelen  Columljum.  Cnitqford'i  Narratiix,  MS.,  says  tliat  .Mrs 
Bodgen  stood  in  the  opening  of  a  wagon  and  defended  it  with  an  axe. 
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holding  them  until  the  property  was  restored.  The 
Indians  attacked  in  consequence ;  there  was  a  Bkinuinh, 
a  white  man  and  a  chief  were  killed,  and  several  on 
both  sides  wounded;  while  four  white  men  fled  to  the 
mountains  in  a  panic,  and  were  lost  for  several  da^^s, 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  larail  to  the  Willamette 
Valley.' 

So  alarmed  was  Waller  that  he  sent  for  Abemethy, 
superintendent  of  Indian  ai^urs,  to  quiet  matters,  and 
then  hastened  to  overtake  a  company  which  had  passed 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Dalles,  and  reqaest  them  to 
return  and  protect  his  family  and  the  wounded  ineo.^ 

A  party  did  return,  and  Abemethy  also  came,  who 
succeeded  in  procunng  an  audience  with  the  principal 
chiefs,  whom  he  induced,  by  paying  them  ior  the  dead 
native,  called  Equator,  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
immigrants,  and  promise  better  behavior.  But  whether 
]  y  these,  or  1  the  Walla  Wallas  and  Cayuses,  small 
parties  of  strangers  continued  to  be  plundered,  and 
the  property  cached  in  the  hills  far  away  from  the 
travelled  road.^^ 

Whitman  made  a  visit  to  the  Dalles  during  the 
two  months  the  companies  were  passing  between  the 
Blue  aud  Cascade  mountains.  On  his  return  from 
this  journey,  which  Peter  W.  Crawford,  to  whom  I 

*Xhc  young  man  killed  was  xuuneil  Sheppanl;  he  was  from  St  Louis 
Coonty»  MiflMmrt   A  Mr  Parker  was  nriomny  wouiidecl,  and  a  Mr  Aram 

loM  terionaly.  Or.  SpfctiUw,  Sept.  2,  1847. 

»-T*Vaiilt,  in  Or.  UpeettUar,  tJept.  2,  1847.  T^ault,  Barlow,  aud  tmter 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Dalka  vken  they  met  tfaia  eoTnt>any  of  IS  wagona 
August  2Sth,  nn<U  r  the  command  of  Bowman,  womteS  wnoee  men  retnmad 

to  the  relief  of  Waller. 

"James  Henry  Brown,  an  immigrant  of  1847,  and  anthor  of  sereral  man- 

tiTripts  in  my  collection,  in  hi^  Autnfnnrjmy},!/,  MS.,  2f>  5,  a  work  from 
\^  inch  1  am  able  to  gather  much  excellent  luforuiatioa,  gives  an  account  simi* 
lar  to  that  by  Ross,  of  the  treatment  of  hb  train  by  the  Caynsee.  Gecr,  in 
his  W'lhlo  H'lU*,  N?"^  ,  2,  mentions  that  his  wife  nearly  lo-^t  her  life  l>y  an 
In<liau  at  the  cro^^my  of  Des  Chutes  Kiver.  Grim,  in  hi*  EnUgnuit  Amx- 
(/oteit,  MS.,  5,  says  that  the  Indians  were  extremely  imiolent  to  the  immi- 
L' uitx,  ri'i  1  iKhaveil  in  a  !>•  lli::erent  manner  on  the  Umatilla;  and  tljat  ^^■h^t,- 
who  met  a  large  Ixnly  of  Uie  imniigrauta  ther«»,  asked  them  to  tiirry 
for  a  <lav,  ami  delivered  an  address  to  them,  prophesying  an  Indian  war,  and 
;;iving  tliom  advice.  It  i.s  certain  thiit  he  was  aware  of  the  danger.  It  is 
al^o  certain,  considering  the  numbers  and  mixe<l  character  of  those  who  heru 
sought  a  new  homOj,  that  they  were  forbeariiig  toward  the  ladians  in  an  oz* 
tiaordinafy  degree. 
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am  iiulebtod  for  a  voluminous  narrative  of  pioneer 
events/"  siiys  was  in  October,  lie  again  met  the  cara- 
vans at  the  Umatilla/^ 

From  the  train  to  which  Crawford  belonjjifed  he 
selected  several  persons  whom  he  enga<i^ed  to  aid  him 
in  various  ways  at  Waiilatpii.  He  secured  a  man 
named  Saunders  as  a  teaelier,  who  with  his  wife  and 
children  agreed  to  00  to  the  mission;  a  tailor  named 
Isaac  Gilhland,  ana  a  fanner  named  Kimball,  from 
Indiana,  among  whose  family  was  a  daughter  of  seven- 
teen." There  were  already  at  the  mission  many 
who  intended  to  winter  there,  part  of  a  company  from 
Oacaloosa,  Iowa,  and  others/^  in  all  fiRy-four,  some 

"P.  W.  Cmwforil  waa  born  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tweid,  in  Koxburj*- 
■Inn,  Scotlantl,  not  far  from  the  home  ot  Walter  Scott.  He  warn  taught  th« 
elementary  branches  in  Uiia  neighborhood,  but  BtU(Ue<l  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  learned  surveying.  For  a  short  tim^ 
after  leavmg  tlie  university  ho  was  in  the  service  of  a  large  commercial  firm 
in  Lcmdon.  and  again  at  Southauptoo.  From  there  he  went  tc  Quebec,  and 
thenoe  to  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  after  which  he  trr  veiled  through 
the  northk-ru  tii  r  of  states  on  thu  Houth  Hide  of  tlio  lakes,  living  for  some  time 
in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  He  came  to  Or^on  in  1847  in  oomiMiiv  with  ft 
funHy  named  dine,  and  took  m  land  daim  on  the  Cowltts  Biver  in  Norember 
1847,  wIktc  lie  lived  ]<>n^  fuid  happily.  Crawford's  Narrative  qf  theOvertanil 
Journejft  containing  also  a  history  of  ear^  and  subseouent  events,  is,  without 
regard  to  style,  the  tnoet  eomplete  veoord  extant  of  we  times  it  represents, 
and  i;,aiuf(  rtt8  throughout  the  anthor's  ronvirkahli^  powers  of  obaer%'ation. 

Cmwiurtl  says  ute  doctor  ha«l  been  on  '  a  mission  of  benevoleuoe^  convey* 
Ing  and  escorting  a  company  of  unmigrante  orer  »  new  and  nnieh  improved 
route  to  the  Dalles,  and  w  ho  gave  us  another  cut-off  so  as  to  shorten  nnr  rnntc 
and  give  a8g<N>d  grass  and  water  all  the  way.'  JV^ar.,  MS.,  51.  Thi^t  ad'cc- 
tioniSe  referenee,  with  which  the  historian  even  for  troth's  sake  has  no  ocoa- 
sion  to  muddle,  sinee  thu  doctor  coidil  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  own 
business  of  c^taUuhiiig  the  new  statiuu  at  the  Dalles,  ajul  pilot  thu  iuiiaigra- 
tion  over  the  road  to  that  place,  comports  with  ^e  general  impression  of  hJa 
vrilliut^Mu to  1)e  of  service.  Crawford  speaks  of  him  as  beiiij,'  at  thi-^  ♦iriie 
a  Mtout  ami  robust  looking  man,  of  a  seemingly  strong  and  iutclligeni  imud. 
Jfar  ,  M.S.,  62. 

Giliiland  was  from  Long  Island,  and  was  an  elderly  man  without  family. 
L.  Woo<)kury  Saunders  wae  a  native  of  Now  Hampshire,  but  had  resided  m 
central  New  York,  antl  also  in  Indiana,  frcrm  whicn  latterstate  hoeuiigrated. 
His  wife  was  from  Vermcmt,  her  maitien  name  being  Mary  Montgomery,  and 
bar  mover's  maiden  name  Ktiokney,  from  an  old  English  family.  Mrs  Saan« 
dars  later  married  Alan,-*iin  Husted. 

The  persons  at  Waiilatpu  after  the  now  selections  bad  been  made  were 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Smith  and  6  children,  the  dder  of  them  being  a  girl  of 
Hi;  Mr  and  M  rs  Saini'lers  and  o  children,  the  elder  a  girl  of  14;  Mr  and 
Mrs  Kimball  and  5  children,  the  elder  a  girl  of  16;  Ju6eph  and  Hailv  Ann 
Canfield  and  6  children,  the  elder  a  girl  of  16;  Mr  and  Mrs  Hall  and  6  chil* 
dnn.  tlie  eMor  a  girl  of  10;  .Tnsiah  and  Margaret  (>slH>nie  and  !?  e'lildrcn, 
the  tdder  a  girl  of  9;  £lam  and  Irene  Young  and  3  sous,  the  eldest  aged  21; 
Mra  Rebecca  Haya  and  ono  youig  child;  Miis  Lortnda  Bewley  and  her  brother. 
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of  them  having  been  detained  by  sickness,  and  some 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season.  All  who  remained 
were  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Whitman,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  circumstances,  was 
making  improvements  on  his  milL  The  doctor  waa 
a  man  of  aflairs  ;  he  loved  work,  and  he  liked  t»>  ^^?e 
others  work.  Thus  absorbed,  it  was  little  wonder  he 
failed  to  perceive  the  black  shadow  approaching. 

As  is  usual  with  armies,  large  migrations,  or  any 
great  bodies  of  people  moving  together  without  the 
ordinaiy  comforts  of  life,  disease  broke  oat  among  the 
immigrants  of  1847.  A  severe  illness  known  as  moun- 
tain fever,  and  apparently  occasioned  by  the  extremes  of 
temperature  encountered  in  the  mountains  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer — ^hot  days  and  cold  nights — 
[)  rostrated  many  of  the  adults,  and  measles  attacked 
the  younger  portion  of  the  people.  This  disease^ 
usually  considered  simple  and  manageable,  became 
malignant  under  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  was 
developed.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  when 
the  trains,  all  having  some  sick,  were  passing  through 
the  Cayiise  country.  What  was  malignant  among  the 
strangers,  when  it  was  imparted  to  the  natives  became 
fatal,  whether  from  ignorance  of  proper  modes  of 
treatment,  or  from  the  character  of  tlie  disi-ase  itself. 
The  measlt  s  of  1847,  like  tlie  intermittent  fever  of 
Ic"  Jl) -  30  and  1834-7,  became  a  scourge  to  tlie  natives. 
The  white  men  who  introduced  it  could  not  he  held 
to  blamc,^**  but  the  natives  made  them  responsible,  not 

Crockett  Bowley;  Mr  Idarsh  and  daughter,  E.  Morab,  aged  11;  Ulr  Hoffman, 
and  Mr  Sales — ^in  all,  54  poreoiw  of  the  immigratioii.   Beridea  these  were 

a  young:  m^^n  n.unoil  HogerB,  Eliza,  ilanghter  of  Mr  8paliHiig  of  I^ipwai,  and 
G  childreu  of  tlic  iSager  family,  adopted  ia  1844,  2  boys  aud  4  girU,  besides  2 
balf'breed  girla,  daughters  of  J.  L.  Meek  and  James  Bridger,  and  2  sons  of 
Donald  Manson,  whom  t!io  <1act<>r  was  e«hicating.  Total  at  Dr  Whitman  s, 
08  uersons.  At  Liapwai  tliere  were  only  Mr  aud  },ln  S^talding  and  3  young 
children,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr  Hart,  brother  of  Mrs  Spalding,  Mr  Jaekson,  and 
William  Craig.  Or.  SprH.tfnr,  Jan.  'if),  1H.{S. 

**I  haye  been  told  of  a  caMc  where  the  disease  was  intended  to  bo  given: 
A  jwitf  of  imm^pimats  while  in  the  C'a^nise  country  were  vcauk^  annoyed  by  some 
of  the  young  braves,  who^  with  Indian  introshreness  and  inaolenoe,  hung  sboat 
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understanding  that  inscrutable  law  of  nature  which 
makes  it  fatal  to  the  dark  races  to  encounter  the 
white  race ;  ^'  or  if  they  perceived  its  effects,  not  know- 
ing that  the  white  men  were  as  ignorant  as  themselves 

of  the  cause. 

When  the  mission  Indians  fouiul  that  a  disease 
which  they  could  not  control  had  been  introduced 
among  them,  they  became  greatly  alarmed  and  excited, 
as  did  also  the  natives  on  Irueet  Sound,  to  which  dis- 
trict the  measles  had  spread.  Being  a  white  man's 
disease,  the  Indians  tliought  a  white  doctor  should 
be  able  to  cure  it  In  fact,  they  were  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  the  white  patients  generally  recovered,  while 
their  own  did  not.  That  they  were  much  to  blame 
for  the  fatal  results  in  many  cases,  was  tru&^''  Being 

tixQ  wa^oxu,  daring  the  driven  or  the  y  oim^  lads  of  the  train  to  fight,  Meniingly 
ambitioita  to  rival  the  white  people  in  boxtng  and  wrestUnff'    One  wagon  thua 

intm ill  1  on  contained  a  woman,  whose  half-grown  ohiLTr*  n  %vL'ru  iul  down 
with  tliu  measles,  and  the  driver  of  the  team  auo^  au  active  yuuug  fellow,  waa 
in  the  height  of  the  fever,  though  still  oompelled  to  drive.  Seeing  him  so 
annoyed  the  woman  ordered  hira  to  stop  the  team  and  wrestle  with  the  Indian 
aa  desired,  and  to  blow  hxn  hot  breath  in  the  lDdui.a'H  tace  to  give  him  the 
measles.  Whether  that  particular  Indian  died  in  consequence  not  known; 
proUildy  the  woman  wa«  unaware  of  the  <l;inger,  and  only  wished  r<>  -  him 
punished  tor  tlie  truublu  he  gave,  but  if  thu  Indian  die»l  his  frieu'Li  would  Ik.- 
apt  to  b^cve  that  some  evilinflnence  w,i.s  ]iurpo8cly  worked  upon  him,  as  in 
tnw  case  tliero  indeed  had  been.  In  Misxinn  I.ijr  SlrlfliCJi,  41,  written,  I 
jmlge,  by  Mr  IVrkuis,  of  the  cuxly  Dalles  nuHsiou,  thuro  id  a,  complaint  of  the 
effect  of  settlement  on  BUition  operations,  whidi  it  no  doubt  well  founded, 
even  thongii  tlio  new-comers  should  consist  of  misaionariea  only.  The  result 
of  mingling  thu  races  in  Oregon  is  conclusive  evidence  <Jt  ite  mischievous 
flffbcta. 

*  The  experienoe  of  a  oentnxy  had  shown  that  the  indisariminate  admiaaioa 
of  ciTilisod  men  as  traders  in  1»e  territory  of  tiie  Indians  is  deetmctive  to 

tho  uKirala  of  the  former,  and  not  only  the  morals  but  the  exiatence  of  the 
latter.'  Minbunih  Review^  July  1845, 238.  See  also  TribumAbmuac,  184C,  o. 
19;  DtunriiC^  V  oyane  round  ike  W&Hd,  435-6;  McCuOmA^m  Wettem  /ife*,  ii. 

aS;  Gihha,  in  Po>rtU«  Geo,/.  Sur.,  i.  2.m 

*In  1847  the  measles  prevailed  at  Nisqually.  A  fugitive  Indian  from 
llie  Swinomish  eonntry  brought  intelligence  to  Nisquolly  that  the  Hwinomish, 

believing  that  the  whites  had  hrouglit  tho  mca-sles  to  externiinate  tht  tn,  were 
coming  to  massacre  the  whites.  At  the  time  there  were  no  stockades  or 
hastions  at  Nisqually,  but  orders  came  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  erect  the 
usual  dcfen  Tlie  Mt  atttred  white  nettlers  on  the  Sound  became  timi<l,  ami 
the  Indiaiiji  coiuicquently  more  forward  aud  troublenouic.  Hostile  demon- 
strations  were  ma^le  while  tho  stockades  and  1)a8tions  were  licing  erected,  but 
nothiM  seri'Mi'^  r'-'dteil.*  Ti^lmif'i*  HiM.  PugH  Sirinut,  MS.,  I<0-l. 

*• 'In  thu  winter  of  1847-8  the  measles  overran  the  country.  It  was  of 
A  vety  malignant  type,  and  the  natives  suflfered  from  it  sevor^y,  Dr  Whit- 
man, a«  a  medical  man.  naturally  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the 
disorder;  but  notwithstanding  hui  etiorts  many  deaths  took  place  among  his 
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ignorant  of  the  ii^ury  they  would  receive  from  such 
a  course,  many  sought  to  cool  their  fever  by  plunging 
into  ooid  wat^y  or,  afker  comtng  cot  of  their  sweat- 
houseSy  bathing  in  the  river,  a  procedure  which  caused 
almost  immediate  death. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  ever  Muce  1842,  and 
even  earlii  r,  the  natives  had  been  importuning  the 
missionaries  for  pay  tor  their  lands,  and  that  others, 
if  not  they,  had  repeatedly  prwnised  on  the  feith  of 
the  United  States  government  that  they  should  be 
paid  when  the  boundary  question  was  sottled;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  question  had  been 
settled  for  almost  a  year  and  a  hal^  since  which  time 
two  immigrations  had  arrived,  without  anything  being 
done  to  satisfy  the  natives— -the  wonder  is  not  that 
they  were  suspicious  and  turbulent,  and  ready  to 
believe  evil  thin^  of  the  white  men,  but  that  they 
were  so  long  held  in  tolerable  control  by  a  few  isolated 
missionaries.** 

The  reader  already  knows  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  Whitoan  and  Spalding  from  the  first,  in  prosecut- 
ing their  mission  labor,  owing  to  the  unreasonable 
requirements  of  their  pupils,  their  indolence,  selfish- 
ness, and  ingratitude  for  services.  This  was  almost 
as  much  as  could  be  borne  before  any  sectarian  differ- 
ences arose  to  aggravate  the  disorder.  After  this 
the  usefulness  of  the  missions  as  schools  of  religion 
and  morality  was  at  an  end.  A  few  perceiving  the 
benefit  of  a^friculture  and  stock-raisinof  tolerated  the 
teachers,  and  so  far  imitated  them  as  tt)  raise  bupj^hes 

mtieuts,  arutitig  m  much  from  the  uu|,ljct  of  atlrioe,  and  unprudent  exposure 
(lurinu  tlio  height  of  tlie  fever,  ft>  from  th«  virulence  of  the  aiwwder.'  Amkr*^ 
SOHS  NofHniKHt  tVxwrf,  MS.,  2(>5. 

*  'When  the  Aniericaua  cime  into  what  the  Tin1i«.n^  claiit.oJ  as  tliuir  own 
O00ntr>',  their  number  was  consiilcralile;  they  didnNi  corn**  to  carry  on  trado 
with  the  Indiana,  Imt  to  tako  and  settle  tlio  country,  cxehisivijly  for  them- 
aeh  tiii.  llioy  went  about  where  they  plea^U,  aud  wuttlcil  vvlicre  they  choee 
without  asking  Kavtj  of  the  Indians,  or  paying  them  anything.  Tho  ludiana 
saw  it  quickly.  Kvi  ry  f^ncceciliiig  fall  tJiL-  white  populatinu  Hl>out  (touMo-l, 
and  the  American  iK»i>ula.tiou  exttijidcd  thuir  settlement*,  aiitl  ciu-nKiohe*! 
upon  the  Indian  piuitui'oa  and  oamass  CTounds,  excluding  IndinM  hor  h-.s,  et4X 
Xk9  Indian*  Mw  ftuuhilatioa  bsioro  tLoix'  JiurueU's  MS»,  i. 
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for  lln  ir  own  faTiiiH(\s,  besides  selling  to  the  immi- 
grants. In  tlie  iiiatttT  of  cattle,  also,  they  had  eagerly 
acquired  all  they  could  purchase  or  steal  from  the 
passing  caravans,  and  had  attempted  to  form  a  cattle 
company  to  buy  a  herd  in  California,  with  what  result 
the  reader  knows.  Perhaps  this  atteni|>t  of  the  Walla 
Wallas  is  the  highest  imitation  of  civilization  attained 
to  by  them  or  by  any  Oregon  Indians,  as  it  not  only 
was  a  business  organization,  but  partook  something 
of  the  character  of  an  invasion,  or  an  act  of  coloniza- 
tion, since  in  1847  we  find  the  Walla  Wallas  in  Cali- 
fornia assisting  Fremont  to  capture  the  country.** 
The  chief  of  thiB  expedition,  Peupeumoxmox,  waa 
reputed  to  have  so  far  benefited  by  his  observations 
abroad  as  to  give  good  counsel  to  his  people  and  the 
Cayuses  on  his  return,**  but  the  truth  of  his  reported 
friendship  for  the  white  people  is  not  well  established 
by  the  evidence.  Palmer  met  him  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  when  he  related  the  death  of  his  son  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  declared  his  intention  of  going  there  to 
avenge  his  loss*  This  desire  accounts  for  his  willing- 
ness to  aid  Fr^montw  Palmer  also  says  that  he  was 
surly  toward  the  immigration  of  1845,  and  had  even 
made  hostile  demonstrations.** 

There  was,  at  the  time  under  consideration,  a 
number  of  dissolute  characters,  half-breeds  from  the 
mountains  to  the  east,  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of 
the  travellers,  men  whose  wild  blood  was  ftdl  of 
the  ichor  of  hatred  of  relufion  and  civilization,  and 
poisoned  with  jealousy  of  ^^e  white  race,  the  worst 
truts  only  of  which  they  had  inherited.  These  men 
among  the  natives  were  like  fire  in  tow,  their  evil 
practices  and  counsel  scorching  every  shred  of  good 
the  missionaries  by  patient  eflbrt  had  been  able  to 

*^  SftjB  Johnson:  '  A  whole  community  of  W«U«  WiUU  Indians  left  Or^pm 
•eroM  lue  monnteim  and  estBUithed  themaelvM  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
near  Sutter's  Fort.'  Cif.  aud  Or.,  123;  TutltHV-^  IH^t.  Col.,  iWl. 

"  Thia  ia  what  Parrtsh  my,  who  talka  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  veiy  dia- 
ttngnished  penonagv;  beeaose,  perhaps,  he  once  aent  hit  sou  to  the  MeUiodiat 
tnisf>i'>u  scliDol  for  a  few  montha.  Or.  Aneaktett  MS.,  86-7. 
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weave  into  their  habits  of  life.**  Every  act  of  the 
missionaries  was  criticised.  When  Whitman,  wIk  »  was 
endeavoring'  to  break  up  the  custom  of  ^oinir  to  w  ar, 
exliibited  his  disapprobation  by  refusing  to  sliake 
hands  with  an  offender,  the  accidental  death  of  that 
young  warrior  was  imputed  to  him,"  and  thougli  they 
pretended  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrar)%  their  hearts 
were  secretly  bitter  toward  Whitman,  whose  *evil 
eye'  they  were  willing  to  believe  had  worked  them 
harm. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  80  many 
strangeTS  had  been  allowed  to  gather  at  the  mission, 
confirming  the  suspicion  of  the  Cayuses  that  the 
Americans  intended  to  settle  in  their  country  with- 
out first  treating  for  their  lands :  unfortunate  because 
it  gave  weight  to  a  rumor  circulated  among  them  by 
one  Joe  Lewis,  a  half-breed^  who  was  employed  about 
the  mission,  that  Doctor  and  Mrs  Whitman  were  con- 
spiring to  exterminate  them  by  poison,  in  order  to  come 
into  possession  of  their  lands  for  themselves  and  their 
countrymen^ — a  rumor  which  was  strengthened  by  the 

"  Paliiier  rehtea  thai  thrM  Delaw&ret  otane  and  tettled  among  the  Xes 

Porc<^8.  One  of  them,  named  Tom  Hill,  BUcceo<lefl  in  peniua<lin^'  al^wt  a  hun- 
<lr««l  lodges  to  acluiuwledgu  liiiu  as  their  chief  by  telling  them  that  thev  then 
ciMild  have  as  many  wives  as  they  chose;  that  it  vm»  sot  wroog  to  iteM*  only 
wrong  to  l)e  detected  iu  it^  and  that  wbat  the  BUMioiniiea  taught  vaa  faht, 

Joiinuil,  1*20. 

'^Thijs  man  waa  a  half  NeftPero^  half  Cayuae,  son  of  a  Nez  Perct^  often 
callc«l  Lo  Orando.  Whitman  refused  to  take  him  by  the  hand  on  accouut 
of  some  quarrel  and  misconduct  at  the  Dalles;  perhaps  he  was  in  the  jiarty 
who  killed  •Shep|>ar<l.  However  that  was,  the  young  man  died  that  night, 
l>cing  choked  by  a  piece  of  dried  baffalo-roeat  Thereupon  an  aocosation  was 
1)rought  against  the  doctor,  lire  IVhitmaa  endeavored  to  regain  the  coofi> 
dence  of  the  natives  by  giving  a  *  feast  for  the  dead,'  Le  Grancle  and  Peuueu- 
moxmox  being  present  and  professing  oontinaed  regard.  Whether  tneir 
•entiinenta  were  gennine  admits  of  doabt,  but  there  waa  a '  villain  of  an  Indian 
called  Tainsucky  who  fonuntfl  discontent,  and  threatened  Whitman  that 
he  would  be  killed.'  Tobmr  ^  JUd.  Pugei  Soundt  27.  Palmer  says  that 
Whitman  regarded  Tamsucky  a.i  a  good  Indian;  and  Palmer  left  hia  horees 
with  him  ilui  ing  the  winter  ol  lH4."i  li.  He  w.t-s  callfd  Ali<nuit  liy  t1:i-  wliit«; 
people.  When  Palmer  asked  him  to  name  his  reward  for  keeping  tlie  hor^s, 
be  asked  for  some  acarlot  velvet,  and  other  artidea  of  adornment^  which 
Palmer  brought  atid  gave  tfj  AVhitman  when  b«  met  him  on  the  Umatilla. 
Pabmr't  Wagon  Tniin,  MS.,  32-4. 

>*TTiia  story  of  Joe  Lewis  ia  given  bv  several  witnaaeea.  One  of  theaei, 
Williarii  Cr  ii;.;  of  T,aj>wai,  md  one  woiil.f  di'^ptite-  Hc  s-'iys:  *A  iiiirtsenfjer 
came  tliere  ^lu  Mr  ^paldiu^'s  stationj  from  the  Uayuses^  and  the  Indians^  when 
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grent  number  of  deaths  among  the  Cayusea,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  one  half  the  population.*^ 

That  the  natives  miirninro<l  Whitman  was  aware; 
but  he  hoptvl  thnt  two  deatiis  which  had  occurred  in 
his  house,  oi'  uuc  of  his  ado})tt'd  cliildreu  and  one  of 
Osbonie's.  would  have  shown  them  that  the  disease 
carried  ott'  white  people  as  well  as  Indians.  Spaldini^ 
asserts  in  the  Oregon  AmeTican,  a  small  semi-monthly 
paper^  published  in  1848,  that  not  only  Joe  Lewis, 
but  the  Catholic  priests  who  had  arrived  at  Fort 
Walla  Walla  from  Canada  on  the  5th  of  September, 
with  the  desiga  of  establi^ng  missions  among  the 

a8«em1)le<l,  required  him  to  state  all  he  know  ahont  the  matter,  and  to  ttate 
the  truth.  I  was  present;  and  he  Hud,  in  substance,  that  all  the  chiefs  were 
conoemed  except  Youuu  Chief  and  Five  Crows,  who  knew  nothing  of  it;  that 
the  cause.. .wa.s  tliat  Dr  Whitman  and  Ih*  Sj>aMing  wore  pouoning  the 
Induuis.  •  .Joe  Lowia  said  that  Dr  Whitman  and  Mr  Spalding  had  boea  writ- 
ing  for  two  years  to  tiieir  friends  in  the  «ut,  where  Joe  Lewis  liTed«  to  send 
thi-ni  poison  v<  kill  off  the  Caynsus  and  the  Ncz  Perc^;  and  they  had 
sent  them  some  tliat  was  not  good,  and  they  wrote  iar  more  that  wonid 
Idll  them  off  quick,  and  that  me  niediome  md  come  this  snmmer.  Joe 
Lewis  said  he  was  lying  on  the  settee  i'l  TV  ^Mutman'8  room,  and  ho  hoard  a 
conversation  between  Dr  Whitman,  Mrti  Whitman,  and  Mr  iipalding,  in  which 
Mr  Spalding  asked  the  doctor  why  he  did  not  kill  the  Indians  off  fsster. 
"O,"  said  the  doctor,  "they  are  dying  fast  enonsh;  the  young  ones  will  die 
off  this  winter,  and  the  old  uut-s  next  spring.  . .  .The  Indian  messenger 
stated  that  .Too  Lewis  made  thb  statement  in  a  council  of  the  Cajmses. . . 
Joe  L^win,  t)i'  mxHsonfjer  Raid,  told  the  CaynHe.s  in  the  council  that  unles*?  , 
they  [the  ludianaj  killed  Dr  Whitman  and  Mr  Spalding  quick,  they  would  all  ' 
die.  The  messenger  went  on  to  say  himself,  that  197  Indiiuis  had  died  since 
the  immigration  commenced  pnv«ing  that  summer.  Ho  aaiil  that  there  wur? 
<i  burieil  on  Moudav  moruiux,  and  among  i\\ti  reat  his  own  wife;  hu  t«ud  ho 
knew  they  were  pdaoned.'  BrouHlet's  A  uthentic  Account,  35-6. 

^  *  It  was  most  distressing  to  go  into  a  lod^  of  some  10  fires,  and  count 
20  or  25,  some  in  the  midst  of  measles,  others  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery, 
in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  filth  of  itself  sufiicient  to  cause  sickness,  with  no 
auitable  means  to  alleviate  their  inoonoeivaUe  snfferings,  with  perhaps  one 
well  person  to  loott  after  tiie  wants  of  2  sick  ones.  Everywhere  the  sick  and 
dying  were  ixTinted  t^)  Jesus,  ami  tlio  well  were  urged  to  prepare  foT  dentil.' 
H.  IC  Spalding,  in  Ortffou  Americatu  July  19,  184& 

*  *  Devotea  to  Americaa  prineipies  and  interests;  to  evangelical  religion 
and  morals;  to  general  intelligenee,  foreign  and  domestic;  to  tomiH-rance  and 
moral  instrumentalities  generally;  to  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  to 
oommeroe  end  internal  improremmita;  toagrionltnre  end  home  mannfactttres; 
to  the  deMcription  and  development  of  our  natural  resources;  to  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  education  of  rising  generations;  and  to  such  well- 
defined  discussions  generally  as  are  calcuUted  to  elevnte  and  dignify  the 
rhrirricter  of  a  free  people.'  Its  devotion  was  indeed  great — so  great  that  there 
was  little  room  left  for  anything  elm.  '  The  constituted  nature  and  relation 
of  tilings,  our  constitution,'  was  a  motto  which,  if  adhered  to,  would  seem 
to  do  away  with  all  that  goes  before.  '  Edited  by  J.  S.  (  Jnttin.  Printed  l»y 
O.  t\  Putnam.*  See  Honolulu  folynewm,  v.  64;  Friend,  viii,  4;  Burnett « 
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tribes  of  eastern  Oreo^on,  assured  the  Ca\'use.s  tliat 
the  Americans  were  causing  them  to  die.  Tliis  state- 
ment, which  was  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  not 
yet  ended  between  the  Froteatants  and  Cathohcs,  be 
made  on  the  word  of  a  Cayuse  chief  named  Tintin- 
mitsi,  who,  however,  professed  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
cuBatioiL^  The  mere  intimation  of  sueh  atrocity 
exposes  the  hearts  of  those  who  made  them.  The 
labors  of  Archbishop  Blanchet  in  Canada,  before 
spoken  of,  had  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  his 
brother,  A.  M.  A.  Blanch©*^  bishop  of  WS|lia  WaUa, 
who  thereupon  proceeded  overland  to  Oregon,  accom- 
panied by  nine  persons,  four  fathers  of  the  order  of 
the  Oblates  of  Mary  ImnuMMilate,  with  two  lay  broth- 
ers; two  secular  pnesta,  Brouillet  and  Rosseaa;  and 
Guillaume  Leclaire,  a  deacon.**  After  remaining  at 
Walla  \v'M]la  about  a  month,  the  Oblate  fathers  de- 
parted to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Yakimas  in 
the  Simc'oe  Valley;  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th  of 
October  that  Blanchet  and  Brouillet,  with  Leclaire^ 
r'»niovGd  from  the  fort  to  the  camp  of  the  Cayuse 
rhicf  Taiiitau,  on  the  Umatilla  River,  about  thirty 
nJlcs  distant,  the  chief  having  relinquished  a  house 
built  for  himself  several  years  previous  by  Pambrun, 
in  an  attempt  to  civilize  the  Cayuses, 

The  establishment  of  this  mission  among  the  Cay- 
uses, already  so  turbulent,  and  ftx>m  their  present 
temper  so  dangerous,  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  while  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  in- 
centive to  Dr  Whitman  to  endeavor  to  remain.  The 
pain  and  uneasiness  the  bishop  was  inflicting  was  not 
Dy  any  means  unknovm  to  him;^^  but  whether  in 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  religious  seal  knows  no  meiey, 

"Ongm  Amtrksm,  July  1843. 

**None  of  theie  priesti  w«rd  Jinuits,  thoagh  Gray  and  Spalding  »poak  of 
tilem  unifonuly  .is  l>uloiik(ing  to  that  ord'  r. 

>t  •  Xba  arrival  of  the  biahop  of  Wail*  Walla, '  sayi  Arcbbiahop  Blanohei. 
'with  Ma  clergy  to  tiia  fort  was  a  thunderbolt  to  tiie  PrMbyterian  minlaterc 
Njn  oially  t.>  1  >r  Wliittnan.  TIi-  wounded  to  tlio  heart  by  >t.  He  Coulil 
not  rcfram  from  expressing  his  tlinaatisfactioo,  •ayiiuz  ha  wookl  do  all  ia  lua 
powar  to  thwart  tlia  hiiiiop. '  Hkt.  QuL  CWdb  te  0^,  ISU 
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and  the  inquisition  of  the  sixteenth  century  only 
changes  its  form  according  to  the  time  and  place  of 
its  exhibition.  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike. believed 
the  other  the  emiasary  of  Satan,  wliom  to  aiHict  wa» 
doing  God  service.  There  was  a  difficulty,  however, 
ID  the  way  of  the  bishop's  proselyting :  he  could  com- 
municate with  the  natives  only  through  an  interpreter. 
Then  the  Cayusee  were  very  littie  about  the  fort  while 
the  caravans  were  passmg^  being  engaged  in  trading 
with  or  stealing  from  the  Americans. 

The  new-comers  had  all  left  the  country  oast  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  except  the  litUe  colony  at 
Waiilatpu;  the  Catholic  mission  was  established  in  a 
house  furnished  to  the  priests  by  Tauitau  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Umatilla,  and  quiet  reigned  through- 
out the  great  wilderness  of  rolling  prairie  from  the 
Dalles  on  the  Columbia  to  Lapwai  on  the  Clearwater. 
Ay,  the  quiet  of  death  was  there»  broken  only  by 
the  wails  of  the  poor  savage  over  the  bodies  of  rela- 
tives and  friend&  Doctor  Whitman's  heart  was  full 
of  pit^  for  them,  as  he  rode  from  camp  to  camp  with 
medicmes  and  advice,  little  imagining  the  sinister 
meaning  attached  to  his  conduct  by  the  Cayuses. 

In  the  month  of  November  Spalding  came  from 
Lapwai,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Eliza,  and  a 
Mr  Jackson  who  was  stopping  at  his  mission,  bringing 
a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  grain  to  be  grouiRl  at 
the  mill.  On  the  25th,  while  m  route  to  Walk  Walla 
with  Jackson  and  Refers  of  the  Waiilatpu  mission, 
Spalding  visited  chief  Penpeumoxraox,  who  resided 
not  far  from  the  fort  on  the  Walla  Walla  River. 
After  the  manner  of  a^  IncKan  gossip,  the  illustrious 
savage  referred  to  the  subject  of  Catholic  missiona- 
ries, taking  occasion  to  remark  that  he  had  been 
sdicited  to  give  them  a  place  for  a  station,  but  that 
he  had  refused;  and  repeating  the  assertion  of  Tin- 
tinmitsi  that  the  Americans  were  charged  with  de< 
stioylng  the  Cayuses,  but  professing  not  to  credit  the 
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storj.  reupcumoxmox  added,  with  true  Indian  eun- 
niiio;.  that  the  priests  pronounced  the  diseases  fr<»ni 
which  thev  were  sufferinij  an  atiiiction  from  Grcxi  on 
account  of  tlieir  heres}^ ;  knowing  well  the  fever  int^» 
which  such  a  statement  would  throw  iS[>ai(iin<:*',  and 

Srobably  deriving  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  a  ^ood 
lethodist  or  Catholic  could  do. 
Daring  the  night  of  Spalding's  visit,  a  niece  of  Peu- 
peumoxmox  died,  and  he  conducted  the  funeral  ser- 
vices at  the  fort  next  day^  when  he  met  Brouillet  and 
bis  associates,  also  there  on  a  visit,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  manner  of  teaching  by  the  *  Catholic 
ladder. During  the  forenoon  of  the  27th  he  re- 
turned to  Waiilatpu,  where  a  messenger  soon  appeared 
from  the  camps  of  Five  Crows  and  Tauitau,  desiring 
the  presence  of  Dr  Whitman  among  their  sick,  a  sum* 
mons  which  the  doctor  with  his  customary  alacrity 
obeyed.    On  this  journey  of  thirty  miles  or  more, 
Spalding  accompanied  him*    It  is  easy  to  believe  the 
latter  when  he  says  that  as  the^  rode  the^  talked,  &r 
into  the  night,  of  their  past  trials  and  triumphs,  and 
their  present  insecurity ;  or  even  that  Whitman  uttaned 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth,  *'If  I  am  to  fall  by 
Roman  Catholic  influence,  I  believe  my  death  will  do 
as  much  good  to  Oregon  as  my  life  can.""   He  was 
a  man  capable  of  such  a  declaration. 

^' .Sfnnitj'^  IfiH.  Or.,  MS.,  43-5.  SpaMtnL'  also  practise-?  some  flnplicity. 
where  he  sayi*  iii  tho  Orttjon  American  that  no  on«  who  had  not  wituesaed  it 
could  oonoeive  of  the  intense  agitation  caused  among  the  Indians  by  th* 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  ladder,  a  chart  containing  rudely  dran'n  picture 
of  scriptural  subjects,  and  illustrating  the  doom  of  heretics.  '  My  attention,' 
he  says,  *  haa  suddenly  been  arrested  by  the  ontcriea  anil  wailiugd  of  a  whole 
camp,  oocasioncil  by  the  arrival  of  some  one  with  an  additional  explanation  of 
the  Catholic  latlder,  always  accompanied  by  the  declaration,  "  The  Americaaj 
are  causing  us  to  die!  " '  This  sounds  like  slander.  At  the  time  of  whidi 
Spalding  speaks,  the  Catholic  ladder  was  too  well  known  among  the  Cayusfei 
to  o^MMion  viy  such  outburst  of  alarm,  if  ever  it  had  done  so.  Tho  wailing 
he  heard  in  Novend>er  was  the  death  dirse;  and  if  the  natives  exclaimed, 
*  The  Americans  are  causing  us  to  die  T  sucd  was  the  truth,  Uiongh  they  had 
brought  deatii  without  knowledge  or  intention  of  doing  so. 

^Ort'/ou  A  Tiii  riraii,  Aug.  1H4.S,  t)G.  This  renxark  may  have  l)een  called 
forth  by  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  an  incident  which  oocuned  at  the  lodge  of 
Penpeamoxmox  while  Spalding  waa  there;  a  Nes  Perod  entered  the  lodge 
with  the  inquiry,  'la  0r  Whitman  killed? 'aa  if  he  expeofeed  an  affinnative 
answer. 
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The  28th  was  Sunday.  The  two  missionaries  broke 
their  fast  in  the  lodge  of  Sticcas,  tlie  cliief  w  lio  had 
guided  the  immigration  of  1843  over  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  the  doctor  could  not  help  remarking  upon 
the  meal  of  beef,  bread,  potatoes,  and  squash,  as  a 
gratifying  proof  that  under  his  teaching  the  Cayuses 
had  niade  some  progress.  Everything  about  the  little 
village  was  orderly  and  still,  as  became  the  sabbath. 
It  was  the  calm  preceding  the  cyclona 

While  Spalding  remained  to  hold  religious  services. 
Whitman  proceeded  to  the  camps  of  Tauitau  and  Five 
Crows  on  the  south  side  of  the  Umatilla,  where,  after 
calling  on  his  patients,  he  dined  with  Bishop  Blanchet 
at  his  mission  in  a  friendly  manner.  According  to 
Spalding^  the  doctor  appeared  to  have  been  agreeably 
entortained,  and  to  have  considered  certain  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  Waiilatpu  to  the  Catholics  if  a 
majority  of  the  Cayuses  wished  him  to  go  away ;  an 
engagement  having  been  entered  into  that  the  bishop 
or  vicar-general  should  pay  a  visit  to  Waiilatpu  in  a 
few  days.'*  Leaving  Spalding  to  visit  and  comfort 
the  sick,  Whitman  left  for  homo  Sunday  evening. 
Spalding  himself  visited  the  priests^  taking  tea  with 
them,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  returned  to  the  lodge 
of  Sticcas  to  sleep. 

That  evening  Sticcas  communicated  to  Spalding 

^  From  a  chitnM  reauk  of  Spiildiiig^fl,  mnd  from  a  quotation  trcm  him  in 

Brouilhi'<  Autliinttc  Arrfw^if.  21,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Whitman  was  about 
to  accent  an  otfor  for  W  aiil:itpu,  £rom  which  he  was  convinced  he  must  nowr 
go.  The  quotation  is  as  follows:  *  Dr  Whitman  twice  during  the  last  yeur 
Cijllod  the  Caynse  together,  and  told  them  if  a  majority  wiala-il  he  would  leavo 
tiie  country  at  once.  .  .Dr  NVUituiau  hel«l  himscK  ru«uly  to  sell  the  Waiilatpu 
•tation  to  the  Catholic  in iH<uoa  whenever  a  majority  of  the  Cayus^  might 
wii^h  it.'  In  186^7  Spalding  revived  the  memories  of  twenty  years  before, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Waiilatpu  mission, 
which  were  published  in  the  AlfmnyOr.  SUUen  Riyhtu  Danocnit,  extending 
over  a  period  from  November  1866  to  February  1867.  In  one  these  he 
Mjns:  *The  same  week — referrinR  to  %u  arrival  at  Whitman's  station— I 
visited  W.tlla  Wiilla,  and  a  conferencti  Wiis  pirtly  agreed  ui><)n  with  tlia 
priesta.  They  asked  and  I  agreed  to  furnish  them  ail  needed  sumtlies  from 
my  sti^on.*  He,  however,  denied  in  these  leotoree,  what  he  had  admitteJ 
previously,  that  Wliitnian  dined  with  the  priewtrt,  and  .nays  he  declined  on  a 
plea  of  hastening  home  to  look  after  the  sick.  Such  is  the  effect  of  sectaria  mm 
Uiat  the  nmt  reUgiKMiB  foil  Jwttted  in  lying  ta  •wrtnin  a  point. 
BuivOa.,  VouL  43 
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the  si(Tniticant  iiifnriiiution  that  a  decree  of  outlawrv 
had  been  passed  by  the  Cayuses  against  the  white 
peopk^  in  their  country,  declining  to  explain  any  fur- 
ther.*^ Filled  with  apprehension,  the  missionary  cast 
himself  upon  his  couch  of  skins,  but  sleep  was  impos- 
sible. On  either  side  of  him  sat  an  Indian  woman 
chanting  the  harsh  and  melancholy  death-song  of  her 
people.  When  asked  for  whom  they  mourned,  no 
answer  could  be  obtained.  At  early  dawn  Spalding 
prepared  to  depart,  his  mind  oppressed  with  misgiv- 
ings. At  a  little  distance  from  the  lodge  waited  a 
native  woman,  who,  lad  ing  her  hand  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  in  a  few  hurried  words  warned  him  to  avoid 
Waiilatpu.  Considering  that  his  daughter  was  an 
inmate  of  that  station,  this  hint  was  not  calculated  to 
ease  iiis  mind  or  to  cause  him  to  loiter,  though  his 
path  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  danger,  the  road  from 
the  Umatilla  to  Waiilatpu  leading'  past  the  camp  of 
Tiloukaikt,  a  chief  with  whom  Whitman  had  more 
than  once  had  a  serious  rupture.'* 

When  Whitman  reached  home  late  on  Sunday  night 
he  found  things  as  he  had  left  them.  Mrs  Osborne, 
who  had  lost  a  child  by  the  measles,  and  recently  been 
confined,  was  quite  ill.  Miss  Bewley  was  down  with 
intermittent  fever.  One  of  the  Sager  lads  was  par- 
tially reooverinff  from  measles.  Two  half-breed  girls, 
left  with  Mrs  Whitman  to  be  educated,  a  half-breed 
boy  adopted  by  the  doctor,  Crockett  Bewley,  brother 
of  Miss  Bewley,  and  a  young  man  named  &les,  were 
all  in  bed  with  the  epidemic,  though  convalescing. 

Inuring  the  forenoon  of  Monday  Dr  Whitman 

•*  Yet  tliii  is  the  chief  of  whom  several  white  men  have  sai  i  lie  Wiia  the  oiily 
trtic  friend  of  the  white  raee  among  the  Oregon  Indians.  His  friendBhip  did 
not  extend  to  warninc:  tlif  mi^  •iouarics  ili:*tinclly  s^f  their  peril. 

"Thu  caiiip  of  Sticcajj,  ivi  I  iuivo  already  intimated,  w  on  the  north  »ido  of 
tho  UniatiUa,  prubalily  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Pendleton,  while  Five 
Cows,  Tauitau,  Camespelo,  an<!  Yiinihawalia  had.  their  villages  on  the  soath 
sidL',  but  not  fax  away,  rcupcuiuoxinox  lived  on  tho  road  leading  from  Fort 
Wall*  WallA  to  Waiilatpu,  and  Tilottkaikt,  Tamaha.s,  ;ui(l  Tamsueky  hatl 
tht-ir  io  l  _'fs  Iwtweeii  him  ati  I  tlic  nii.*«^ioTi;  so  that  travel  whichever  way  he 
w  tniid,  .-^poidm^  must  iMna  the  cump^  oi  theiso  chiefs  to  reach  Dr  Whitman's 
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assisted  at  the  funeral  of  an  Indian  who  had  died 
during  his  visit  to  the  Umatilla,  and  was  struck  with 
the  aroence  of  the  tribe,  many  of  whom  were  mounted, 
riding  about)  and  giving  no  attention  to  the  burial; 
but  as  there  had  been  a  slaughter  of  a  beef  which  was 
being  dressed  in  the  mission  yard,  an  occasion  which 
always  drew  the  Indians  about,  the  circumstance  was 
in  pui  at  least  accounted  for.  School  was  in  session, 
several  men  and  boys  were  absent  at  the  saw-mill  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountcuns;  the  women  were  eta- 
ployed  with  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  nursing 
the  sick,  and  all  was  quiet  as  usual  when  Whitman, 
fatigued  with  two  nights*  loss  of  sleep,  entered  the 
common  sitting-room  of  his  house  and  sat  down  before 
the  fire  to  rest,  thinking  such  thoughts  as — ^Ah  I  who 
sliall  sayl*^ 

While  he  thus  mused,  two  chiefs,  Tiloukaikt  and 
Tamahas,  sumamed  '  The  Murderer/  from  his  having 
killed  a  number  of  his  own  people,  presented  ^em- 
selves  at  the  door  leading  to  an  adjoming  room,  ask- 
ing for  medicines,  when  the  doctor  arose  and  went 
to  them,  afterward  seating  himself  to  prepare  the 
drugs.  And  now  the  hour  had  come  I  Taraahas  stopped 
behind  him,  drew  his  tomahawk  from  beneath  his 
blanket,  and  with  one  or  two  cruel  blows  laid  low  for- 
ever the  man  of  God.  John  Sager,  who  was  in  tlie 
room  prostrated  by  sickness^  drew  a  pistol,  but  was 
quickly  cut  to  pieces.  In  his  struggle  for  life  he 
woundt'd  two  of  his  assailants,  who,  at  a  preconcerted 
biirnal,  liad  with  others  crowded  into  the  house.  A 
tumult  then  arose  throuefhout  the  mission.  All  the 
men  encountered  by  the  savages  wore  slain.  Some 

Mrs  IIusUmI,  tlii  ii  wift-  I'f  the  toacluT  at  the  mission,  has  avowed  that 
Whitman  had  certiiiidy  rcc<  ivfl  .some  mturuiutiua  ur  luluiuidon  on  8iiii<lay, 
and  that  oaaniving  at  honu  lat-  that  night  the  family  was  kept  sitting  ap 
several  hours  in  conBultation,  talkinu  over  the  chaucea  of  escape  lu  case  of  aa 
attack.    I  think  thia  may  be  true,  hut  sbite  it  only  as  the  evi<lenoe  of  one 

f>er»on,  aft<.i-  iii.my  years,  and  the  distractic)n  of  nnnd  caused  )>y  what  fol- 
owod.  Spaldiug,  in  his  lectnres  before  quoted,  hints  at  some  auch  thing  by 
saying,  '  The  doctor  and  his  wife  were  aeen  in  tears  much  agitateiL*  ItbeoomM 
ditti  lilt  to  account  in  that  avm  for  thio  negleek  of  the  doctor  to  put  each  mm 
aiiout  the  miaaion  upon  bia  guard. 
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were  killed  outright ;  others  were  braised  and  man- 
gled and  left  writhing  back  to  coDBCsiouflueas  to  It- 
assailed  again,  until  after  hours  of  agony  they  expired. 
Dr  Whitman  himself  lived  for  some  time  after  he  had 
been  stricken  down,  though  insensible.    Mrs  Whit- 
man, although  wounded,  with  Rogers  and  a  few 
others  also  wounded,  took  refuge  in  an  upper  room  of 
the  dwelling,  and  defended  the  staircase  with  a  gun, 
until  persuaded  by  Tamsucky,  who  gained  aoceae  by 
assurances  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  to  leave  the 
chamber,  the  savages  below  threatening  to  fire  the 
house.    On  her  way  to  the  mansion  house,"  where 
the  terror-stricken  women  and  children  were  gath- 
ered, she  &inted  on  encountering  the  mangled  body 
of  her  husband,  and  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  settee 
by  Rogers  and  Mrs  Hays,  who  attempted  to  carry 
her  in  this  condition  through  the  space  between  the 
houses;  but  on  reaching  the  outer  door  they  were 
surrounded  by  savages,  who  instantly  fired  upon  them, 
fatally  wounding  Rogers,  and  several  balls  striking 
Mrs  Wliitman,  who,  though  not  dead,  whs  hurled 
into  a  pool  of  water  and  blood  on  the  ground.  N\»t 
satisfied  with  this,  Ishalhal,  who  had  formerly  live<i 
in  (irav's  family,  and  wiio  had  fired  the  first  shot 
at  her  before  she  esea})ed  to  the  chamber  from  which 
Tamsucky  treacherously  drew  her,  seized  her  long 
uuhuifi  liair,  now  blood-stained  and  dishevelled,  and 
lifting  up  the  head,  happily  uneonscious,  repeatedly 
struck  the  dying  wt)aian's  face  with  a  whip,  notwith- 
staudiug  which  life  lingered  for  several  hours. 

Night  came  at  last  and  drew  a  veil  over  the  horrors 

In  Spalding's  lectnree  there  is  a  description  of  the  mission  premises  as 
they  appeared  in  1847.  *The  doctor's  athux!  dwelling -house  stood  oa  the 
iiortli  side  of  the  WaUa  Walla  River,  and  one  half-mile  above  the  month  cf 
Mill  Croek,  facing  west,  well  fiuiahf><i.  ami  furnisheil  with  a  good  library  and 
a  large  cabinet  of  choioe  Hpociuiena.  Connected  with  the  north  eu<l  wm 
•  larse  Indian  room,  and  mn  L  extending  from  the  east  70  feet,  oonaiat- 
ing  of  kitehen,  Bleepinc-room,  nehool-rnoin,  and  chtin  h  One  hnndrod  ynrds 
cast  Htoml  a  large  adobe  building.  At  a  point  tornung  a  triangle  wiLii  the 
al  '  Inii  St  (1  th«  miU,  granary,  and  shops.'  The  whole  was  situated  npoa 
the  small  area  forTtiod  by  tho  tint  1  tn  l  between  the  river  and  the  rnllinL':  htll-< 
to  the  west.  The  large  adul>e  buxidiug  s^ken  of  waa  kuoi;iii  as  the  man  axon 
house. 
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of  that  afternoon.  No  one  knew  when  the  last  breath 
left  the  body  of  the  mistress  of  Waiilatpu.  Ah !  it 
was  pitiful  to  see  this  pure  and  gentle  woman,  this 
pure  and  noble  man,  while  in  the  service  of  God 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  ditch  by  other  of  God's 
creatures  whom  to  benefit  they  had  lived.  In  the 
general  compensation  it  would  seem  to  our  poor  &gu1- 
ties  that  the  bestowal  of  the  martyr's  crovm  poorly 
recompensed  the  heart  of  Omnipotence  for  witnessing 
such  atrocities. 

It  is  needless  further  to  describe  the  butcheries 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  or  until  ail  the  adult 
males  except  five,  and  several  boys,  were  killed,  some 
on  their  side-beds^  some  on  their  way  home  from  the 
mill,  some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another.^ 

"Mr  and  Mrs  Osborne  with  their  children  happened  to  be  in  a  bedroom  of 
the  dwelling  at  the  moment  of  the  attack;  and  taking  up  a  plank  in  the  floor, 
they  sccruUnl  themselves  itnder  the  house.  During  tlw  night  they  escaped, 
but  Mrs  OaUurne  and  the  children  being  uuable  to  ■w  alk  uiure  tiian  3  miles 
during  the  dark  houn,  and  afraid  to  travel  by  day,  were  in  danger  of  atanring 
before  they  couM  reach  Fort  Walla  Walla.  On  Thunjday  forenoon  Ostwrne 
arrived  tliure,  cjtrrying  the  youugettt  child,  and  was  received  with  hosoitality 
by  McBean,  the  agent  in  charge;  Mrs  Oabome  being  rescued  by  the  help  of 
persouM  belonging  to  the  fort,  who  brought  the  family  ia  oa^  barsee,  Xoert 
was  mach  said  subsequently  about  McBean's  behavior;  and  hie  evident  relne> 
tanci'  to  li.irlwr  the  men  who  had  escaped,  altlioiigli  lie  DfTered  to  take  care  of 
their  families,  was  attribated  to  his  Catholic  faith.  But  I  do  mot  think  that 
any  one  peneed  to  think  of  eeetariaa  diffBreneea  then.  MoBean  was  afraid  tiie 
Cayuses  might  attack  the  fort  were  tliey  ^inivoked  to  it  by  the  preeeiice  of 
Americans,  and  the  fort  was  not  in  a  condition  to  withstauil  a  siege.  The  first 
man  who  reached  WaUa  Walla  was  Hall,  who  by  walking  all  night  arrived 
there  Tuesday  morning.  A  nimor  being  brought  that  the  women  and  children 
iKere  all  killed,  Hall's  reason  seemed  to  give  away;  but  becoming  calmer,  he 
decidc<l  to  att4>m^t  going  to  the  Willamettaj  and  being  furnished  with  the 
dress  of  a  Hudson  s  Biy  <  riiploy^,  as  well  as  ammunition,  :ui  1  very  other  neces- 
sary, set  out  to  travel  df>wTi  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  avoid  thti  Cayuses. 
He  prooeeded  aafely  until  near  the  rapids  atthe  Des  Chutes  River,  where  tak- 
ing a  canoe  to  cross  the  Columbia  he  was  tlrowned.  Lett»'r  of  Mi  Bean  in  the 
h'alla  Wall/t  8tuJj:vnitu,  March  lli,  IStki.  Mcli<:an,  who  of  course  kucw  noth- 
ing of  Hall's  failure  to  cross  the  Dalles,  proposeil  to  Oslxjrno  to  leave  his 
family  with  him,  and  follow  Hall's  example;  but  Osborne  refused.  He  wouhl 
go  down  the  river  with  his  family  in  a  boat  with  a  trusty  Indian  crew  frotn 
the  fort,  but  not  otherwiae.  No  natives  about  the  fort  would  take  the  risk, 
and  Uierefore  Osborne  remained.  In  Brouilki's  Attthentie  Acetnuit  are  the 
depositionB  of  several  persons  on  this  subject;  one  of  Joriah  Osborne,  who 
reliectH  severely  ou  McBean  for  refnsiiijij  him  the  things  he  demanded  for  tlio 
oomfort  of  hin  family;  but  to  one  acquainted  with  the  simple  furnishing  of  the 
interior  trading  nosta,  these  refusals  seem  natoraL  McBean  oonid  not  romish 
what  he  did  not  have.  The  truth  was,  that  although  McBi^un  w.ts  '  below  the 
salt '  when  compared  with  other  gentlemen  in  the  company,  he  was  not  bv  any 
maam  »  hrnte  imt  earned  more  gxatitnde  than  1m  wmid  from  the  half 'da-. 
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The  butcliories  were  liarldy  mow  atrocious  than  liie 
sufferings  iiitlicti  d  on  the  survivore.  The  helpless 
women  and  childi  t  n  were  compelled  not  only  to  wit- 
ness the  slaughter  of  their  hushan<1s  and  fathers,  but 
were  forced  to  yield  a  hateful  obedience  to  their  cap- 
tors wliile  the  yet  iinhuried  remains  of  those  deare^^t 
tti  them  lay  man<:fled  rtTid  jmtrefying  in  their  silt] it.*" 

Several  of  the  women  were  taken  for  wives.  Five 
Crows,  who  was  declared  not  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
massacre,  and  of  whom  Hines  says  in  his  Orcr/nn  His- 
toryy  published  three  years  after  the  event,  that  he 
was  a  Protestant^  and  gave  "good  evidence  of  conver- 
sion," on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  outbreak  sent  for 
Miss  Bewley  to  be  brought  to  his  lod^e  on  the  Uma- 
tilla. Nor  was  Five  Crows  an  unfair  sample  of  an 
Indian  convert.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  destruction  of  the  mission,  but  he  would  let  it  be 
destroyed.  Being  already  wealthy,  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  booty,  but  he  could  not  ¥rithstand  beauty. 

muuteJ  persons  who  escftped  from  the  horrors  of  ^\'aillatiiu.  Another  tugi- 
tive  was  WiUiam  ]>.  Ouonehl,  who  w.i^  wounded  in  the  hip,  hnt  Kwrcoedrnd  m 
making  his  way  to  IjJipwai,  which  jiliioe  he  reached  on  Satunlay  aJternoon,  aa 
lie  himself  says,  '  without  cutnig  ur  sitH:|iiug. '  Cuulield  was  a  native  of  Arliug- 
ton,  Vermont,  where  he  was  Dom  Oct.  22,  1810.  He  married  StXkf  Auk 
Lee,  June  10,  18'J8,  and  after  several  removes  west^'ard  finally  arrived  in 
Iowa,  where  he  laid  out  thu  town  of  Oskaloosa.  From  that  place  he  cmi> 
gratod  to  Oregon.  See  Son.  Co.  Hwt.,  470.  Joseph  Smith  and  Elam  Youag 
also  escaped.  They  were  living  with  their  families  at  the  saw-mill.  The 
natives  ordered  them  to  Waitlatpu  the  third  day  after  the  massacre  began, 
but  having  ghitted  their  revenge,  and  deeming  it  well  to  save  some  to  grind 
the  Kraia,  they  suffered  them  to  live.  The  viotiaia  o£  the  tragedy  were 
13:  Dr  and  Mrs  Whitman,  Rogers,  Saunders,  OiUilknd»  Kiwlnill,  Hoffmaiv 
Marsh,  S  ileH,  Bewley,  JjMnes  Y<MUk|^  JnhnSager,  mod  Ytiacat  Sager.  Or.  Bptt- 
tatOTt  Jan  20,  1848. 

^Spalding  says  in  hia  lectnrea  that  the  women  were  oooipelled  tn  cook  for 
large  numbers  ol  the  savage.s  daily,  who  called  npon  his  daughter  to  ta.ste  the 
fcKia  and  tell  them  if  it  were  not  poisoned.  They  were  also  ortlertnl  to 
aew  and  make  garmenta  for  Indian  familiea  out  of  tiie  gooda  belonging  to  the 
mission.  Spahling  also  s.iy.H  that  both  the  •women  iitiil  ^irh  were  subjertt  d  to 
the  moet  re\  olting  brutalities;  '  girls  so  young  that  the  knife  had  to  be  used,* 
ia  hia  lang  u ;  ig  e .  Young  in  his  deposition  atatea  that  *  a  few  days  after  we  got 
there  two  young  Wnini  ii  wt  re  taken  as  wives  by  the  Indians,  which  I  opp»^  «■  1, 
and  was  threatened  by  iSmitli,  who  was  very  anxious  that  it  should  take 
]^aee,  and  that  other  little  girla  ahonid  be  given  up  for  wirea.'  Orttjf*§  HbA, 
Or  ,  1S:{  There  is  no  doubt  frrtm  the  evidence,  alrhongli  nniel\  wiis  concealed 
from  motives  of  dehcacy  toward  the  women,  that  for  the  time  they  were 
held  prisonera  at  W^aiUatpu,  which  waa  «boat  A  month,  they  were  treated 
witi)  tlie  utmost  brutality,  the  two  white  men  being  muuile  to  defend  e¥eii 
their  own  families. 


« 
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Miss  Bewley  was  sent  tV>r,  and  liaviiij^  no  one  to  pro- 
tect her,  she  v  as  torn  from  the  amis  of  sympathizing 
women,  placed  on  a  horse,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
fever  of  both  mind  and  body,  w  is  faii  itd  througii  a 
November  snow-storm  to  the  rnm^  of  this  brawny 
savage.  Five  Crows  behaved  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
{gentlemanly  and  Christian  savage.  He  made  his  cap- 
tive as  comfortable  as  j>08sible,  and  observing  her  op- 
position to  his  wishes,  gave  lier  a  few  days  in  which 
to  think  of  it;  besides  allowing  her  to  spend  a  portion 
of  her  time  at  the  house  of  the  Catholic  bishop.  But 
this  generous  mood  was  not  of  long  duration,  and 
nightly  she  was  dragged  from  Hlanchet's  presence  to 
the  lodge  of  her  lord,  the  priests  powerless  to  inter- 
fere.*^ • 

The  position  of  the  priests  was  made  ground  for 
serious  accusation  when  the  story  became  known ;  but 
it  is  ditheult  to  see  how  they  could  liave  interfered 
without  first  having  resi)lved  to  give  up  their  mission 
and  risk  their  lives.  If  the  Americans  at  Waiilatpu 
could  refuse  to  protest,  and  if  Canfield  could  volun- 
tarily seek  to  save  his  own  life,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  power  of  the  priests  who  had 
their  own  lives  and  purposes  to  be  secured,  and  who 
were  not  allowed  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
harbor  women  in  their  houaes,  should  prove  more 
efficacious.^ 

**MiaB  Bewley  says  in  her  depomtion  flwt  die  'begged  and  eried  to  the 

Imhop  for  prfitt.  ctiDii.  cither  at  his  house,  or  to  hv  si-nt  to  Wall.i  W,i.ll;i,'  Imt 
nothing  mvaiiud.  Urtitfn  J  lust.  Or.,  486-97.  It  lb  said  that  om  ol  tho  pricats, 
in  a  piece  of  injudicious  pleasantry,  aaked  her  hofvr  ahe  liked  her  new  hnsfaand, 
au  iuditicrc'tiiin  whii  li  {il.iatcd  ii  tliorii  in  his  siile  that  rankled  long«  r,  if  a\c 
may  judge  by  the  wordy  war  which  resulttnl  from  it,  Uiau  the  iiutult  did  m 
MiM  Bevlejre  hearty  which  the  «ud  ahe  *  thought  would  break.'  Bnmittet*^ 
Authentic  Account,  57. 

A  glatice  at  the  depoeitiotiit  dhow^  chaigeii  even  more  orarc  which  the 
■arvivon  ma^lc  againut  each  other,  and  against  the  dead.  &oek«tt  Bewley 
was  aocnsi  1  uf  saying  indiscn  i  t  thiiiL;^  which  brought  on  the  massacre.  Evou 
BoMers  was  declared  to  have  ctmlesised  l>efore  he  died  that  he  hati  poi»oue»l 
Iniuana.  Thift  was  one  of  the  ueculiiir  features  of  the  aU^ciir;  men  and  woutcn 
wtT«»  made  ho  cmven  liy  their  fears  tli.it  they  hctsitated  at  notliiii::.  whtu  by 
iyuig  they  could,  as  tliey  thought,  avert  ilauger  from  tlieiuiteivui.  It  tl^ 
mU  they  wid  aboat  each  other  were  tmct  they  deeerved  death* 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Dr  WhitmaJi  re- 
turned from  the  Umatilla  be  vras  expecting  a  visit 
soon  from  the  bishop  or  vicar-general,  with  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  arrangements  which,  in  a  obtain  event, 
would  enable  him  to  sell  the  mission  property.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  Brouiliet  proceeded  on  this 
errand  as  far  as  the  lodge  of  Tiloukaikt,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  the  sick  and  baptizing  the  dying 
of  that  camp.  Arriving  late  in  the  evening,  he  l>f 
came  apprised  of  what  had  happened  on  the  29th  at 
Waiilatpu,  and  spent  the  night  in  much  pertorbation,** 
but  without  neglecting  in  the  morning  to  attend  to 
his  reli^ous  duties.  Having  done  what  he  could  for 
the  dving  Cayuses,  he  hartened  to  Waiilat^a  and 
offered  such  consolation  as  he  might  venture  upon  to 
the  widows  and  orphans,  concealing  his  sympaUir  as 
directed  by  the  captives^  and  procuring  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

On  the  aftenioon  of  the  Ist  of  December  Biouillet 
departed  from  Waiilatpu  and  rode  toward  Umatiila,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  Spalding,  who  was  expected 
on  that  day  for  the  conference  which  was  to  have 
taken  place.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Walla  Walla 
River  he  discovered  Spalding  galloping  toward  him. 
Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  mterpreter  and  a  son  of 
Tiloukaikt*s,  who  was  followin<^  with  the  evident  design 
of  spying  upon  his  actions,  had  stopped  to  light  their 
pipes,  which  gave  time  for  communicating  the  news  of 
the  massacre  and  for  a  moment's  deliberation.  Before 
any  course  could  be  decided  upon,  the  chief *8  son  Ed- 
ward rejoined  the  priest,  who  interceded  witk  iiim  for 

Authentic  AeeOutU,  50. 
*^Brouilkt  stntca  that  Joseph  Stanfield,  one  of  the  half -breods  who  had 
}>i.en  iu  W  lutuuui  H  Hvrv  icu,  v,-ii»  preparing  tins  bodies  for  barial^  but  bc-iug 
alone,  conld  not  inter  them.  He  therefora  wnt  to  hia  aHsistance,  tfum^  not 
vitho\it  apprehension  that  hi;  might  he  assaasinatcvl  whilo  thus  cngago<l. 
Hubert  Xfwell,  w]:o  vijiitetl  Waiilatpu  the  fullowuig  apriii^,  an  I  who  kept  a 
nMmorandam  of  the  inddantl  id  th«  «Kptdition,  says  tliat  1  >r  V\'hitnuui  and 
wife  Were  laid  together  in  a  sinsle  grave,  with  a  neat  paliug  about  it;  and 
that  the  other  victims  were  placed  in  one  common  excavation,  also  endoaod 
bjr»fciiw;  bnt  that  both  had  be«a torn «paa by  wotvM.  Thtt  acrttawd  i«* 
mnni  were  reiaterred  ia  one  gmre. 
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the  life  of  Spalding  as  a  personal  favor  to  himself. 
Not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  Young'  Tiloukaikt 
after  some  hesitation  turned  back  to  camp,  sa^Hng  he 
would  consult  with  his  fatlier.  Here  was  the  liardly 
hoped  for  opportunity,  which  was  quickly  taken. 
Abandoning  his  horses  to  the  interpreter,  and  taking 
a  scr;ip  of  food  which  "Rrouillet  carried  in  his  wallet, 
ihc  stricken  missionary  plunged  on  foot  and  alone 
intx)  the  wilderness  over  which  a  thick  fojj  settliui^ 
concealed  him  from  his  enemies.**  After  six  days  of 
physical  suffering  from  want  and  exposure,  and  great 
mental  nn'^'-uish,*"  he  amved  at  Liapwai,  and  found  that 
his  family  was  in  the  care  of  some  friendly  chiets  at 
Craig's  place  ten  miles  away. 

When  the  fugitive  Canfield  reached  Lapwai  he 
found  the  Nez  Perces  i^xnorant  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Waiilatpu,  and  advised  Mrs  Spalding  to  allow 
them  to  remain  so.  But  the  knowledge  she  possessed 
of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  fact  of  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  Nez  Percys  and  Cayuses,  decided 
her  to  break  the  news  at  once  and  throw  herself  on 
their  mercy.  In  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and 
temporarily  of  her  brother,  she  confided  the  matter 
to  two  chiefs,  Jacob  and  Eagle,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  who  promised  protection^  but  counselled 
removal  from  LapwaL  One  of  them  carried  a  letter 
to  Craig,  and  the  other  volunteered  to  communicate 
the  mtelligence  received  from  Canfield  to  the  tribe. 

*^  Brouillet  saya  that  idmost  itnmedi&tely  after  SpiUdiiig  left  him  3  armed 
GayiiMs  overtook  him,  who  said  to  the  intefpieter:  **Ib»  priest  ondit  to  have 

att -iiiied  to  his  o^n-n  business,  ami  not  to  have  interfered  with  oon?  AuAetttk 

Account,  b2-&i  H/um's  Cath.  Miss.,  478. 

*•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spalding's  mind  was  injured  by  this  ehodE. 

All  hia  Rulni'fuicnt  'WTitingB  show  a  want  of  balanco,  whioli  iri  lines  me  to 
regard  with  lenity  certain  erroneous  statementa  in  his  pulilieatiuntt.  I  find 
in  the  Oregon  Stategman  of  August  II,  1855,  thie  line;  'H.  H.  Spalding,  » 
lunatic  upon  the  smibjeet  <if  Catholicism,  aiul  not  over  and  above  sane  npnn 
any  aubject.'  thiring  all  his  aft«r  life,  while  narrating  the  events  of  that 
fearful  time,  his  forehead  was  covered  with  gre»t  drops  of  sweat,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  frenzied  exproasion  Bnriu'tt  nu-ntions  some  of  the  siirvivors  o\  the 
Dunner  ^arty  whoiMs  tntollect  was  atlected.  Coleridge,  in  his  ^  nctcnt  Marmer, 
well  depefai  thie  state  «f  .wnd. 
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This  was  ()]\  Saturday.  On  Monday  the  8th  of 
December  a  iiies.sciiger  arrived  hnm  the  Cayuses,  who 
related  what  had  occurred,  stating  the  cause  to  be  the 
beUef  that  tJiey  were  being  poisoned.  There  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  division,  the  majority'  of 
the  chiefs  following  the  advice  of  Ji^le  and  Jacob, 
while  others  evinced  a  readiness  to  join  in  the  mar- 
dering  and  plundering  course  of  the  Cayiiscs.*' 

On  the  same  day  Mrs  Spalding,  who  had  remained 
over  Sunday  at  the  mission  with  a  guard  of  two  or 
three  faithful  Nea  Perc^  rcinovcd  to  Craij^'s.  She 
desired  to  send  an  express  to  Chemakane  to  inform 
Walker  and  £ells  of  the  massacre  at  Waiilatpu,  and 
also  one  to  Iier  daughter  at  the  latter  place,  but  no 
one  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  either  errand 
The  missionaries  were,  however,  safe  at  the  GheniakaDe 
station,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Spokanes  on  first 
hearing  of  the  Cayuse  outbreak  promising  to  defend 
the  inmates  against  attack,  a  promise  whidi  he  faith- 
fully kept^  by  mounting  guuti  over* them  tiU  their 
departure  to  the  Willamette  the  following  spring.  At 
Lapwai,  the  Nez  Perots,  under  Joseph,  and  some 
of  James'  band  pillaged  the  mission  buildings,  but 
were  otherwise  held  in  check  by  the  chiefs  before 
named. 

As  in  all  the  emergencies  which  overtook  the 
Americans  in  colonial  times,  the  fur  company  now 
came  to  their  relief.  As  soon  as  possible  arber  learn- 
ing  what  had  taken  place,  McBean  despatched  a 
Canadian  messenger  to  Vancouver  to  apprise  Douglas 
and  Ogden,  and  through  them  Abernethy.    At  the 

**  Sj>al«Ung  fifives  the  uaiucjj  of  the  £ricudly  aiid  hostilu  cliiefa.  Beside* 
Eagle  aod  Jacob,  the  latter  of  whoui  waa  about  to  be  receive<l  into  the  chmtlik, 
there  were  Luke  and  two  of  his  brothers,  and  Jauiea,  a  Catholic  chief,  who  were 
friendly.  But  Joseph,  a  chief  who  had  unitetl  with  the  church  8  years  ^re- 
vioiu,  and  up  to  this  time  with  few  backalidings  bail  lived  like  a  Christiail, 
•ad  wtio«e  people  constituted  a  good  ]K)rtion  of  the  sabliath  congregation 
Bad  school,  7  of  them  being  churcn-niembers,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Oixyom 
^nurtfan,  Aug.  16,  1848. 

w  Atiuuoii,  iu  Or,  Fwaeer  Aawc,  Tnuu.,  7a 
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Dalles  he  found  in  charge  Alanson  Hinman/^  with  his 
wife  and  cliild. 

]^t'sid('S  Hinman  there  were  Perrin  Whitman,  Dr 
Henry  Saffarans,  and  William  McKinnev  and  wife, 
of  the  late  arrivals.  To  none  of  these  persons  did 
the  messenj^er  breathe  a  word  about  the  massacre, 
not  even  to  Hinman,  wlio  accompanied  him  to  Van- 
couver to  i)rocure  medicines  for  the  sick  about  tlie 
Dalles,  until  they  were  below  the  Cascades,  so  careful 
was  he  not  to  spread  any  excitenunit  amongst  the 
natives  before  means  could  be  tai^en  to  rescue  the 
prisoners.^ 

*  Hinman  was  formerly  of  the  state  of  New  York.  After  coml&g  to  Ore- 
gon in  1844,  he  married  a  Martha  Gerrish,  who«e  father,  an  immigrant  of  1845, 
resided  in  the  Tualatin  plains.  Hinman  waa  teacher  in  tlie  On^on  Lutitute 
for  a  short  tima,  but  seem-i  to  have  Wvn  engaged  by  Whitman  to  take  charge 
of  the  station  purchased  from  the  Mothodintii  at  the  Dalles. 

**  Much  capital  was  mode  out  of  this  circumstance  by  the  anti-Hudson's 
Bay  writers,  mcluding  Gray,  who  atteinptsi  to  show  that  tlie  intention  of 
McBean  was  to  allow  the  Indiana  to  kill  off  those  who  were  at  the  Dalles. 
The  result  showed  that  the  caution  used  was  justifiable  and  necessary.  Had 
ho  alarmed  the  people  at  the  Dalles,  it  would  have  informed  the  native**  of 
what  had  happened,  and  have  delaved  him  on  hia  errand*  whereas  he  was  in 
the  greatest  possible  haste  to  readn  headquarters  before  the  Dalke  bdians 
•houd  hear  what  the  Cayuses  had  doin  .  ^Inty  pointi  Cfat  that  A  K-ttc-r 
written  bv  Hinman  to  Abemethy  after  reaching  Vaneonver  vnm  dated  De- 
cember 4th,  while  a  letter  from  Douglas  to  Abemetb v  wae  not  written  tmtil 
the  7th;  making  it  aiipear  tliat  Dn\iL:l;iH  li.vd  di  l  iyi  d  3  d  iys  to  inform  liiiii, 
while  the  truth  was  that  Hinman  did  not  learn  the  news  till  the  tith,  and  that 
his  letter  was  wrongly  dated.  As  it  appears  in  the  Oregon  Spectator  of  Dec 
10^  1847|  from  whirh  (Iray  mu«t  have  cojiird  it,  the  date  is  Xov.  4th,  more 
than  8  weeks  before  tiie  massacre  occurred,  which  should  have  been  cor- 
rected, aa  the  month  was  wrong  as  well  as  the  day.  Ko  time  was  lest  either 
at  Walla  Walla  or  Fnrt  Van.  .mver  in  ac<|n;iiiitiiig  the  governor  with  tho 
situation.  The  correspondence  in  full  is  contained  iu  the  Or,  Upeciator,  Dec  10, 
1847,  and  in  <?ray'«  Migt.  Or.  Other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  maosn* 
ere  are  tho  f.  /i.  r.  F.  .y.  Annual  ItejxTf,  1»<IS,  '2V.)  44:  ralijoniian,  April 
19,  1848;  Kaue'ii  WiiiulenngSt  317-22;  Marnhaila  t'lirustidn  JJinnion^  it.  26^7; 
Samlwirh  Maud  Neie«,  ii.  54-5;  Dtady*»  Hist.  Or.,  MS.,  2;  FonfM  Koad- 
i,vdrr.,,  MS.,  ,T2;  Jo/uuMti'^  Cat  and  Or.,  4;  AV;,\  Amnf  Life,  WnWi 
Walla  a  ti  1/4  A  mail,  Feb.  9  to  April  13,  likWy,  Kvans,  in  Trans.  iJr.  Pioneer 
Amoc.,  1877,  35-6;  AOdMoiCi  Or.  Colonutt,  5;  Crn,rfnnV»  Jfar.,  MS.,  lGO-3. 
lirDuilb  t'.'i  A  offi'  iifir  Afcixiiif  of  the  Mtmfrr  of  Dr  Whitimtn  and  ofhrr  Min- 
ision'irics  by  tlie  C'fi/i/^f  Jntliaim        Onyon  in  mid  the  Caux^Ji  n^ltich 

Led  to  thai  Uorritib  <  tffutropket  is  a  pamphlet  of  lOS  iM^'es,  in  reply  ton 
statement  api>eariiig  in  tlie  i)re,jon  AmerSc'in  reflecting  harsldy  on  the  Catho- 
lic priestliood  in  general,  and  tlie  prieata  of  the  Umatilla  camp  particularly. 
It  is  not  without  the  usual  misrepresentations  of  sectarian  writings,  but  \»  in 
the  main  a  correct  statement  of  events.  A  second  edition,  witli  some  slij^ht 
a<lditions,  was  printed  at  Portland  iu  18G9.  It^  tirst  aj'pearauce,  under  tlio 
head  of  ProteMantiam  in  Ort'ijnn,  was  in  the  FrteniitnH  JouriuU  in  18o3;  l>cing 
put  in  its  present  form  in  18<'i9.  See  aUo  Cathnlir  .l/ci|^atiii^  TlL  490;  MW' 
laua  Top.  Man,,  7;  6\      Daily  Ih raid,  Juno  1,  I60O. 
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The  messenger  arrived  at  Vwicouver  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th,  and  the  following  day  Douglas  wrote 
to  Governor  Abemethy,  encloeiiig  a  copy  of  McBeaa's 
letter  to  the  board  of  management,  and  ioformiiig  him 
that  Ogden  would  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment for  Walla  Walla  with  a  strong  party  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  further  outragea 
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Hb  Honor  thb  Indian— Prkparatioms  for  War— LBatsLAXivK  Prockep- 
IHOS— JoBKPu  L.  Mksk,  MiesBNasB  TO  Wasuinotom— Formation  of 
BlxLir^r  OuiFAiini— ArvLiaATi's  Amif pt  to  Bsagh  Calxvormia^ 

POBUO  APPROPRIATIONB  AMD  PBIV4TK  SUB8CRtPTIONS— JOEL  PaUIUI, 
SUPKRINTRNDKNT  OF  INDIAN  ArFAfRa — ClIlRV  F\(TUK  OcHEn's  AdVKS- 
TITKES  AMONd  THK  — ThK  HavsoM  EkFK< TEI»  - I'KICK  PaIK  FOR 
THE  C'AITIVIfci — CoRR£ai*ONDBNCB  BtTWKKN  OoDKN  AND  AbRRNETIIV— 

Obmtls  Savaok  is  Wilumq  to  Fotuinni  trs  Wbtts  Msn  not 
YST  Mamaorkd— FuBTHn  DwiiAT  ov  Hoc  DmsimE  vwnfwot 
Oathouos  amp  TwaagAiim, 

Aftbii  ally  we  must  give  the  American  settlers  of 
Oregon,  in  common  with  the  British  fur-traders, 
credit  for  treating  the  natives  fairly  well.  Both  are 
entitled  to  the  merit  due  from  the  performance  of  a 
good  action  from  necessity.  The  servants  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  likewise  the  most 
obedient  servants  of  the  lordly  aboriginal ;  for  it  was 
by  the  savage  8kin-cut<  hers  of  America  th«it  the  cour- 
teous adventurers  of  England  lived.  Likewise  the 
poor  emigrant,  rendered  yet  more  respectful  by  the 
presence  of  wife  and  children,  was  quite  humble  in 
the  presence  <^  a  fierce  band  of  painted  warriors. 
But  fifty  well-fed  and  mounted  riflemen  together 
could  massacre  with  the-  best  of  them,  not  omitting 
the  women  and  children,  or  even  the  time-honored 
custom  of  scalping. 

Oregon  had  now  at  hand  her  first  Indian  war.  In 
the  mesBitfe  of  the  governor  delivered  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  me  morning  of  the  8th  of  December,  that 
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body  was  reminded  of  their  relations  with  the  nativoB, 
how  they  were  becoming  every  year  more  embar- 
lassed,  by  reason  of  the  milnre  of  the  United  States 
to  send  an  agent  authorized  to  treat  with  them.  And 
thereupon  they  recommended  an  appropriation  en- 
abling the  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs  to  take  a 
smidl  party  in  the  spring  and  visit  the  disaffected 
tribes,  making  nresents  ^^ch  would  quiet  their  ap- 
prehensions, ana  also  to  demand  from  them  restitu- 
tion of  the  property  stolen  iGrom  the  new-comers 
during  the  autumn. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  having  received 
the  letter  of  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  the  governor 
communicated  the  facts  of  the  massacre  of  the  2i)th, 
and  submitted  the  correspondence  of  McBocii),  Douglas, 
and  Hiiiman.  Tho  ca^se,  ho  Siiid,  was  one  tliat  required 
prompt  action,  and  lie  sugg-estcMi  that  for  the  funds  re- 
quired they  should  aj)})ly  to  tlie  HuJ.son\s  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  mercliants  of  Oregon  City,  as  without 
doubt  the  United  States  government  woul*!  a.-^sunie 
the  debt.*  A  resolution  was  iiuinediately  ;i(l<  pLed, 
requiring  the  governor  to  raise  and  equip  a  cuinpatiy 
of  riflemen,  not  to  exeeed  fifty  men  with  their  otiictjrs, 
to  be  despatolied  to  tlie  Dalk^s  f  *r  the  protection  of 
that  station,  aeeordiiig  to  tlie  prayer  oi  ilinman,  who 
was  much  ahinned  for  his  iainilv. 

On  the  followiii;^^  day  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  paa^^cd, 
and  was  sii^iied  by  tlie  executive  on  the  1  0th.  Imme- 
diately afterward  a  communication  was  received  bv 
the  house  from  Jease  Applugate,  sui;L,a'sting  that  a 
messenger  be  sent  t^)  Washington  to  urge  tlie  United 
States  government  to  assume  control  of  atlairs.  The 
suggestion  was  at  once  adopted,  and  notice  of  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  special  messenger  given  the  same  day.* 

The  bill  to  raise  troops  required  the  governor  to 
issue  a  proclamation  to  raise  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  by  volunteer  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  five 

>0r.  SpeeMor,  Dec  10,  1847. 

*Qnmr*9  Or,  jrcMoM^  225;  Foljfmtkm,  iv.  908. 
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hundred  men,  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war  of  the  United  States  army,  and  whose  term  of 
service  should  expire  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  unless 
sooner  discharged  by  proclamation  of  the  governor. 
The  regiment  was  requured  to  rendezvous  at  Oregon 
City  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  proceed  thence  to 
the  Walla  WaJla  Valley  for  the  purix)8e  of  punishing 
the  natives.  The  fifth  section  of  this  act  authorized 
Jesse  Applegate,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  and  Greotge  L.  Curry 
to  n^otiate  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
pledging  the  ^th  of  the  territory  for  the  payment 
of  the  sums  obtained  Ixy  them,  unless  sooner  dis- 
chaiged  by  the  United  States;  said  loan  to  be  nego- 
tiated m  sold  and  silver,  or  such  goods  as  should  be 
required  by  the  army;  provided,  however,  that  the 
holder  of  such  goods  should  deduct  from  the  loan  the 
value  of  the  goods  remaining  in  his  hands  at  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilitie&' 

A  public  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  governor 
immeoiately  on  receiving  Douglas'  letter,  which  was 
addressed  by  J.  W.  Nesmith,  H.  A.  G-.  Lee,  and 
S.  K.  Barlow,  and  at  which  forty-five  names  were 
enrolled  for  the  rifle  company,  which  was  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  Dalles.^  The  company  organized  with 
Lee  as  captain;  J.  Magoney  1st  lieutenant;  and  J.  E. 
Ross,  2d  lieutenant.  The  other  officers  were :  C.  H. 
Devendorf,  commissary ;  W.  M.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  sur- 
geon; J.  S.  Rinearson,  1st  sergeant;  C.  W.  Savage, 
2d  sergeant;  William  Berry,  3d  sergeant;  Stephen 

■  Or.  Spectator,  Jan.  6,  1848. 

*The  names  of  the  volunteers  were  aa  follows:  Joseph  }i.  Proctor,  George 
^^(w)^e,  W,  IkL  Carpenter,  J.  S.  Rinearson,  H.  A.  G.  L.  ^,  ThomaH  Purvia, 
J.  MMone,  C.  Richaptkon,  J.  £.  Rosa,  I.  Walifamoutta,  Jolm  G.  (iil>son, 
B.  R.  Rogers,  Benj.  Brat  ton,  Sam.  K.  Barlow,  Wm  Berry,  John  l^saater, 
John  Biiltoii,  Henry  W.  Coi-,  Willi  im  Itickituui,  Nathan  Olncy,  Joel  Witch ey, 
John  Fleming,  John  Little,  A.  J.  Tbonuiii,  Geo.  Westby,  Edward  Kob«on, 
1>uiwl  P.  BameB,  J.  Keator,  D.  Everest,  J.  H.  McHUlan,  Jno.  C.  Danford, 
Ed.  Marsh,  Jod  McK- 1-,  H.  L,  vall.  N .  J.  W.  Morgan,  O.  Tupper,  R.  S.  Tapper, 
C  H,  Devendorf,  John  Finncr,  C.  W.  iSavage,  Shannon,  G.  H.  Bosworth, 
Jfieob  Johnion,  Stephen  Camminiia,  Oeo.  Westea.  Or.  SffeOaior,  Dec.  10, 
1W7.  In  the  Sahin  Mrrr'n-y,  1S77.  is  tlio  li^t  COplOd  from  th«  XoU  of  the 
orderly  gergeaut)  which  is  the  one  here  (quoted. 
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Cummings,  1st  corporal ;  J.  H.  McMillan,  2d  oorpoiuL 
By  noon  of  9th  the  company  were  equipped  as 
fiur  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  from  the  reaonrees 
at  hand*  and  assembling  at  the  City  Hotel,  received 
a  flag  from  the  ladies  of  Oregon  City,  which  waa  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Neamith,  with  an  appropriate  addms. 
Two  hours  afterward  the  company  was  on  its  way  to 
Vancouver,  having  been  cheered  on  ita  errand  by  the 
firing  of  the  city  cannon  and  the  shoata  of  excited 
apectatora.  Grovemor  Abemeth^  accompanied  them, 
and  also  the  commiaEdoners  appomted  by  the  l^iala* 
ture  to  negotiate  a  k)an  which  ahould  enable  the  gov- 
ernment c?*  Oregon  to  prosecute,  if  neceaaaiy,  a  war 
with  the  nativea  by  whom  the  aetUementa  were  aur* 
rounded.* 

*T1ie  letter  of  the  leea  oommiiiioiiers  is  aa  follows: 

•FoBV  VAHfXHmul,  Dec  II,  1847. 
*Te  Jamee  Douglas,  "Btq,   S^t  By  tihe  enckeed  doeninent  yoa  will  per- 

cvWo  tli  it  tin;  andersigned  have  been  charged  by  the  legislature  of  our  proW^- 
ional  government  with  the  difficult  dutjf  of  obtuning  tile  means  necessary  to 
■nn,  equip,  and  support  in  the  field  ft  ram  mffioieiit  to  obtdn  foil  aftttsfac- 
tion  of  the  Cayiise  Indiana  for  the  late  massacre  at  Waiil  i^j  n,  and  protect 
the  white  population  of  our  conunoa  country  from  fiirther  aggreaai<UL  In 
panoMuw  of  iltia  object  they  have  deemed  it  their  dnty  to  mdM  iminediftte 
application  to  tho  Hon.  Hul  i n'^  Bay  Conii  uiy  for  the  recjuired  assist- 
ance. Xhou|{h  ulotbed  with  the  power  to  pleUue,  to  the  fullest  extent^  the 
fftiih  md  meuu  of  the  pnoent  govmunent  of  Oregon,  they  do  not  oonnder 

this  pledge  thn  only  sr  c-irity  of  thosc  who,  in  tliis  distrcMsin^^  f  Tru  rL:  ri(  y,  may 
extend  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  means  of  protection  and  rotiress. 
Withoat  deaming  anv  especial  authority  from  the  goTemaieikt  of  the  United 
States  to  contract  a  debt  to  be  liryiidatt  rl  by  that  power,  yet  from  all  pre- 
cedents of  like  chax<acter  in  the  iuutory  oi  our  country,  the  undersiguad  feel 
confident  tliat  the  United  States  government  will  oonsider  the  murder  of  tlie 
late  Dr  Whittnan  and  lady  as  a  national  Trrong,  and  will  fully  justify  the 
people  of  Ortigon  in  taking  activi;  measures  to  obtain  redress  for  thatoutrage^ 
and  f  or  their  protectioa  f  r<  >  iti  t  i :  1 1 :  r  aggression.  The  right  of  self  •defence  it 
tacitly  accorifod  to  every  body  politic  lu  tlic  confederacy  to  wbtch  we  claim 
to  buloug,  aud  in  every  case  similar  to  our  own,  within  our  knowledge,  the 
general  govemmsnt  Ihui  promptly  assumed  the  payment  of  all  liabilities  grow- 
VA'j;  out  of  tfie  measures  taken  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  protect  the 
Lvuti  ami  property  of  tlioiic  rctiiding  within  the  litnite  of  tlieir  districts.  If 
the  citiaaos  of  the  status  and  tcnitories  east  of  tho  Batky  Mountains  we  jus- 
tifieil  in  promptly  actin^^  in  s'trJi  emvr>];encies,  -who  arc  under  the  immeiliate 
protection  of  the  geucriil  govummunt,  tiiuru  appears  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  lawfttiaoliof  vm  Oregc  >n  goranunsnt  will  leeaiya  a  like  anfiRmd.  8bould 
the  temporary  rbimrter  of  our  goremmpnt  be  considet  t  il  by  you  suthcient 
ground  to  doubt  lU  ability  to  redeem  lU,  pledge,  and  reaaouc*  glowing  out  of 
itH  peculiar  organiMtion  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recognitioD  of 
its  acta  I  v  the  government  of  the  United  Statf we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  private 
individuals,  to  inquire  to  what  extent,  and  on  what  terms,  advanct^s  ma^  be 

had  of  tb»  Bon.  BndMa't  Bay  Company,  to  meet  tiie  mnte  of  tha  umo 
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On  application  to  the  chief  factor  at  Vancouver  for 
.assistance  of  a  monetary  nature,  and  of  such  amount, 
the  commissioners  Tuot  with  a  difficulty  which  no  doubt 
the  better  informed  citizens  of  the  country  were  pre- 
pared to  anticipate,  but  which  nianv  were  unable  to 
understand,  and  which  related  to  the  order  of  the 
London  directors  to  the  company  in  Oregon,  not  to 
deal  in  government  securities,  after  the  experience 
they  had  had  in  the  case  of  White,  acting  as  Indian 
agent.  In  his  reply  to  the  loan  commissioners,  with- 
out an  explanation  of  tlie  origin  of  the  order,  which 
would  have  been  quite  as  oftemsive  as  liis  refusal, 
Douglas  declared  his  inability  to  make  the  required 
advance  for  the  company.* 

.This  answer,  though  not  unexpected  by  the  com- 
missioners, was  a  disap|x>intment.  To  no  other  source 
could  they  look  for  such  supplies  as  the  army  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  witii  the  indebtedness  of  the  set- 
tlers to  the  company,  and  their  experience  in  collect- 
ing debts  firom  the  general  government,  there  was 

tho  Mfhoritaw  of  Dragon  d«eiii  it  Huar  dntj  to  Miid  Into  tho  field.  With 

sentimenta  of  thv  Iii^'lic^t  rcHitoct,  allow  na  to  subeoribo  oonolvos.  Your  most 
obodient  scn'onts,  Jeaae  Aupl^^ato,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Ckob  Curry,  Cominis* 
atoners.'  Or.  Arekket,  9B^i  Ortuf's  HuL  Or.,  fiSS. 

•Fort  Vancouver,  Dec.  11,  1847.  To  Jesse  Applegate,  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
George  L.  Curry f  EaquirtKi.  Oentleiuen:  I  Ivive  haa  tho  honor  of  vour  cow- 
mtniektian  of  tbu  date,  and  have  given  tm  attentive  pemeal  to  the  aocnmenti 
accompanying  it.  With  a  deep  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  object  which 
has  procured  me  tho  honor  of  your  present  rbit,  and  the  neceasitv  of  the 
measuret  contemplated  for  the  punishineiit  of  the  vkyuM  Indians  and  for  the 
fittiiro  protection  of  the  ctivn\try,  I  can  on  tlio  present  occasion  only  repeat 
tlie  a«»uraiice  verbally  given  in  our  couvcrsatiou  of  yosturday,  thai  I  have 
no  anthority  to  grant  loMUl  or  nutlce  any  a^U  aiioes  whatsoever  on  a4»H»unt  of 
the  Hudson's  B^iy  Company,  my  orders  on  that  point  being  so  positive  that 
I  cannot  deviate  from  tnem  without  assuming  a  aegree  of  responsibility  which 
no  circumstances  could  justify  to  my  own  mmd.  It  is,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  my  instractiona  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  exert  their  whole  power  and  infaanwt  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  tho  cotmtry,  and  in  protecting  tho  white  population  from  liKlian  outrage. 
The  force  eqaifiped  ana  dc<«patcheMj,  at  their  cole  ej^ense,  to  Walla  WaUa, 
nnder  the  command  of  Mr  o^den,  immediaAdyon  reeeiTing  the  intelligence 
of  the  disastrous  event  at  Waiilatpu,  is  an  earnest  of  our  att>  ntirin  to  tlii'  crilla 
of  humanity.  The  object  of  that  expedition  ia,  with  the  blt^stuuu  ot  God,  to 
prevent  farther  aggression,  to  reaene  tiie  women  and  fiiiildren  who  snrrived 
tJie  m;i«Hacre  from  the  hands  of  the  TniHans,  and  to  restore  them  to  their 
aliiicted  friends.  Trusting  that  these  objects  may  be  suooewfully  accom- 
plished, I  have  the  honor,  «te.»  Jaoea  jioodaa,  G  F.  U.  &  Oon  Ortgtm 
ArcAhr-i,  MS.,  66-7. 

^UT.  On.,  You  L  4S 
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reason  to  expect  objections  even  had  there  been  no 
positive  order  from  the  directors  to  guide  theui  iii 
their  decision.    It  could  hardly  be  doubted,  either, 
that  they  deprecated  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  wnr 
which  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  trade,  and  perhaj.s 
the  destruction  of  tlicir  several  interior  ]K)sts.  TLe 
policy  of  tlie  c(>ini)any  had  always  been  one  peace; 
on  peace  depended  their  success.    To  be  known  to 
have  assisted  the  Americans  in  makinfj^  war  WMuid 
destroy  their  long-sustained  good  standing  with  the 
natives.    From  whatever  point  of  view  they  regarded 
it,  there  was  every  reason  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  the  impending  war.    On  the  first  intimation  of 
what  had  happened,  witliout  a  day's  delay,  they  had 
despatched  their  ablest  and  most  popular  Indian  trader 
to  the  country  of  the  Cayuses,  attended  by  a  party 
of  sufficient  strength  to  defend  Fort  Walla  Walla  if 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  to  secure,  if  possible, 
tlie  safety  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians; in  short,  to  do  wliat,  in  Mr  Ogden's  judgment, 
appeared  to  be  best  for  all.    Douglas  probably  thought 
that  the  matter  might  be  safely  left  in  Ogden's  hands ; 
and  that  the  appearance  of  an  American  army  in  the 
country  might  defeat  his  measures.  Should  he,  then, 
wish  to  aid  in  doing  what  would  be  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  boui  British  and  American  citizens? 
The  question  could  have  but  one  solution  in  his  mind, 
and  he  may  have  thanked  fortune  for  the  order  which 
enabled  him  to  refuse  to  put  an  army  in  the  Indian 
country. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  the  subiect  to  he 
considered.  The  case  was  such  that  accoraing  to  tbo 
usages  of  the  company  itself,  the  individual  murder- 
ers must  be  punished.    And  by  the  same  rule,  the 

Americans  must  punish  them.  To  refuse  to  assist 
them  to  do  this  was  against  their  own  sense  of  right 
Besides,  a  refusal,  under  the  provocation  from  which 

tliey  were  sulierinL;",  would  l)e  likt»ly  to  exaspei-ate  tlie 
Aiiieiicans  against  the  company  in  which  ca^sc  Llicre 
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might  be  trouble  at  home.  Under  aD  the  circum- 
stances^  Douglas  did  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  thii^;  he  acoepted  the  security  of  the  governor 
and  two  of  the  commissioners,  Applegate  and  Love- 
joy,  and  advanced  the  means  to  equip  and  put  in  the 
field  the  first  company  of  Oregon  rLlemen,  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

On  obtaining  these  supplies,  the  volunteers  pro- 
ceeded without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  Dalles,  where 
they  were  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  mission  property 
until  reinforced. 

But  one  company  of  less  than  fifty  men  could  not 
make  war  upon  several  powerful  tribes,  likely  to  com- 
bine at  the  first  intimation  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  The  business  of  the  loan  commis- 
sioner was,  therefore,  only  fo^un.  On  the  13th  of 
December  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  merchants 
and  citizens  of  Oregon,  in  very  much  tlie  same  lan- 
guage in  which  they  had  addressed  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company/ 

The  success  attending  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand  for 

means  to  put  in  the  field  five  hundred  men  in  the 
winter  season,  the  amount  secured  being  only  $3,600,* 

1 1t  differed  only  ia  the  coucluding  paragraph:  'Thoufi^  the  ludians  <>f  t)ie 
Oolfiinfaim  luiT*  oommitted  m  great  oatrage  ujion  onr  feUow-^tinM  [ia.-48in^ 
tlirough  thfir  country  and  re;-! ilia {uiioiig  tlifin,  ami  tlieir  puiiishim.  iit  u>r 
them  innrders  mav  aad  ought  to  iw  a  prime  object  with  every  citizen  ot  Oro- 

?na,  yet,  as  that  dotv  more  partifokrljr  devoivea  upon  the  goTemineiit  of  tbo 
'niteil  Stiitca  ami  aamita  of  delay,  Wt-  tlo  in.t  Diaki-  this  the  strongest  ground 
upon  which  to  found  our  earnest  appeal  to  you  for  pccuniarv  aaaistanw.  It  ia 
a  tut  weU  known  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  that 
by  passing  silently  over  tiu-ir  n-pfated  theft**,  rtiM  i  rirs,  ami  murders  of  onr 
f^lowKsitUMna,  they  have  been  viiibttldencd  to  thv  couiuiuuiion  of  the  appa  Jinu 
nuMsaore  at  Waiflatpu.   They  call  us  women,  destitute  of  the  hearta  and 


any  part  of  the  country,  or  what  iiumu  jit  the  Willamette  will  l>e  tlie  scene 
of  blood  and  cariing<  ?  Tin;  otficcr-'  of  our  prov  i.iionnl  gnvcrnttiPiit  have  nobly 
performetl  tiicii-  duty.  None  can  doubt  the  rt'adincss  of  the  ^«u.triutic  sons  of 
the  west  to  offer  thev ^eveonal  •arvioee  in  defence  of  a  canwi  eo  righteous.  So 
it  now  TtsHta  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  our  rights  and  our  firesidee 
ahallbedefendeilornot   Or. /I  rr/<itr/»,  323-5;  I'tctor'a /fiver qflha  429-30. 

"Of  this,  $1,000  was  obtainetl  from  citizens.  ^1,000  was  a  loan  from  Mr 
Aobcrta,  rapenatendeut  o£  the  Or^a  Methodiat  Miwioni  and  $1,600  from 
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and  after  making  their  appeal  to  the  peoole  thejr 
resigned,  and  another  boanl  was  appointed  by  legis- 
lative act,  consisting  of  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Hugh  Bums, 
and  W.  H.  WiDson.    The  new  commissioners  Were 

not  able  to  collect  funds,  but  were  obliged  to  take 
orders  on  the  stores  in  Oregon  City,  in  consequence 

of  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  conuiiissary-general 
to  obtain  artick^s  for  tlie  use  of  the  army,  money  being 
required  to  purchase  axes  and  spades  to  make  a  road 
for  the  wagons  to  pass  up  the  Colunihia  Kiver ;  and 
the  commissioners  were  in  some  causes  obliged  to  dis- 
count twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions,  in 
order  to  obtain  cash.  What  the  commissioners  coidd 
not  furnish,  the  volunteers  and  the  citizens  supplie  d 
out  of  their  private  resources,  taking  receipts  for  any 
considt  !  able  amount  of  property. 

The  company  destined  for  the  Dalles  were  chiefly 
from  the  late  settlers.  It  took  somewliat  longer  to 
move  iin'n  located  on  farms  far  u])  the  vailev.  Thev 
did  mo\'e,  however,  with  surprising  quickness,  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  the  Dalles 
company,  the  legislature  proceeded  to  elect  otHcers  for 
the  armv,  tlie  election  resultini;  in  the  choice  of  Corue- 
lius  Gilliam,  colonel  commandant,  James  Waters,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, H.  A.  G.  Lee,  major,  and  Joel  Palmer, 
commissary -general  Their  next  act  was  to  pass  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  measenger  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States,*  their  choice  famng  on  Joseph  L.  Meek,  who 

Uie  Dierchauts  of  Oreoon  City.  Report  of  Load  ComraiMtonera,  Graver's  Or. 
Anhhm,  932-3.   WiOdo  tmy  In  hit  Cfritiiptat,  MS.,  6,  that  h*  and  Appl«gale 

OOUtribat<-(l  .$1,000,  and  that  lie  went  around  the  valley  snlicitiii/^  h \t Ijecnptions. 

*  The  bill  which  pawed  authomeil  him  to  proceed  with  ail  dtwpateh  oy  th« 
way  of  Cattfoniia  to  Washington  City,  and  lay  before  the  exeentiTe  of  tin 
United  Stat<?a  such  official  connnunicatioDH  as  he  should  bo  charge*^  vr\t]\  It 
aUo  required  him  to  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  Im  duties  to  the  best 
of  Mb  abOitiee;  leaving  him  to  be  compcnsatad  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and  .nith  prized  him  to  borrosi,.  if  hr  -^mild,  on  the  faith  of  the 
Oregon  government,  l^oOO  for  his  expenses,  while  be  waa  niadu  to  give  bond* 
to  uie  governor  in  tiie  amount  of  91,600,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his 
tnist.  Or.  Sj^rfaJvr,  Jan.  G,  This  was  making  the  office  of  specill 

messenger  an  onerous  uue;  and  so  the  legislature  must  have  perceived,  fw 
anotter luit wm  p«wed appropriating IBOOm additiqp  t»  tiie  fint •fprafriif 
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from  his  knowledge  of  the  mount;\ins  and  plains  to  be 
traversed,  and  the  expethents  of  travel  tlirough  a 
wilderness  country,  as  well  as  by  his  undoubted  pa- 
triotism an*!  personal  courage,  was  peculiarly  fitted, 
for  an  expedition  of  so  much  peril  and  i  rsponsibility.^'* 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  thus  des]^ntehed 
was  a  pathetic  iteration  of  tlie  many  prayei>;  tor  pro- 
tection which  had  hitherto  passed  unanswered  except 
in  empty  promises.  "Hnvnig  called  upon  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  iStatcs  so  often  in  vain,"  it 
said,  "we  have  almost  despaired  of  receiving  its  pro- 
tection." **We  liave  the  right  to  expect  your  aid, 
and  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  extend  it.  For  though 
we  are  separated  from  our  native  hind  by  a  range  of 
mountains  whose  lofty  altitudes  are  mantled  in  eternal 
snows;  although  three  thousand  miles,  nearly  two 
tliirds  of  which  is  a  howling  wild,  lie  between  us  and 
the  federal  capital — yet  our  hearts  are  unalienated  from 
the  land  of  our  birth.  Our  love  for  the  free  and  noble 
institutions  under  which  it  was  our  fortune  to  be  born 
and  nurtured  remains  unabated.  In  short,  we  are 
Americans  still,  residing  in  a  country  over  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  the  sole  and 
acknowledged  right  of  sovereignty,  and  under  such 
circumstanoeB  we  have  the  right  to  claim  the  benelit 
of  its  laws  and  protection." 

But  the  prayer  of  the  l^islature  was  not  for  pro- 
tection alone.  The  authors  of  the  memorial  took 
occasion  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  the  ortiees  to  be 
created  when  the  territory  should  be  established,  they 
would  be  gratified  to  have  the  government  patronage 

tioo,  *fogr  the  purpose  of  facilitatiiur  the  depMture'oC  the  mwenger.  Or. 
L^xwg,  1M3-9,  9,  11;  Poiane^finn,  iv.  206. 

'"Tlitirc  was,  iK'sides  tliL-so  moi>s.>i;try  qnalifiontinns  iji  the  man  selected, 
the  western  sentiment  to  be  cratiiied,  which,  it  will  be  reinvinbeml,  was 
oppoiied  to  Oovernor  Abenieray's  aenon  in  secretly  despatching  hie  own 
select*:-<l  agLut  to  Waahin^ton  a  few  montha  previous.  When  the  act  ha*l 
been  signed  eonstitutinc  Muek  the  messenger  of  the  Oregon  legislative  ansem* 
bly,  Neemitii  pnsdueed  nil  reeolntions,  before  mentioned,  againet  the  appoint* 
ment  of  J.  Quinn  Thornton  t^>  any  offici-  in  the  ttjrrilory,  wlii^h  being  printed 
in  the  Spectator  were  conveyed  to  Washington  with  other  matter  in  charge 
of  tlM  meneDfor. 
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bestowed  upon  those  who  were  then  citizens  of  Orecj''  »n. 
But  since  there  were  many  of  equal  merit  among  tlieui, 
and  a  selection  would  be  invidious,  under  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  they  judged  it  would  }ye 
better  to  fill  the  ollices  of  governor  and  judr^es  with 
men  of  the  bej^t  talent  and  most  appruvud  inU^ufi  liy 
without  regard  to  their  jn  esent  |)lace  of  residen<'e ; 
which  was  the  legislative  way  of  saying  that  they 
would  submit  to  have  all  the  chief  jtlaces  given  to 
men  who  were  strangers  to  them,  rather  than  tliat 
Thornton  should  be  returned  as  a  United  States  dis- 
trict judge,  or  Abernethy  appointed  governor.  "The 
accompanying  documents,"  said  the  memorial,  *'wili 
affoi-d  additional  information  concerning  some  of  the 
subjects  of  which  we  have  spoken."    And  in  con- 
clusion, Meek  was  conunended  to  congress  for  com- 
])ensation  for  his  services  in  conveying  this  petition 
to  the  government." 

The  act  constituting  Meek  a  messenger  contem- 
plated a  route  by  the  way  of  California,  in  ord^  to 
carry  despatches  to  Governor  Mason  and  tlie  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
Governor  Abernethy  having  written  letters  which 
were  waiting  to  be  conveyed,  asking  for  a  man-of-war 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Columbia  JRiver,  and 
making  a  requisition  on  the  California  executive  for 
arms.^^  But  Meek  decided  that  he  could  not  then 
cross  the  mountains  into  California,  and  pass  over 
the  sierra  out  of  California  later  in  the  wmter,  and 
[)roposed  to  accompany  the  army  to  Walla  Walla,  and 
proceed  thence  eastward  through  the  South  Pass,  a 
determination  annoying  to  the  governor."  But  Meek 
knew  too  much  about  mountains  to  undertake  the 
route  marked  out  for  him,  and  persisted  in  his  inten- 

"  Or.  Speetatw,  Deo.  25,  1847$  Cmtg.  Otiibt,  1847-8|  Appu,  6S4-S. 

»3  0r.  Archivea,  MS.,  113. 

^lu  a  private  letter  to  Major  Lee,  which  found  its  way  into  the  (Jrttfm 
An^mm,  MS.,  10,  Abemfitby sayn:  'Meek  has  altogether  di8ai)pointod  tha 
expectations  of  thi-?  cnmnninity,  for  it  Via  fully  MCpwted  of  lum  ha  would 
have  been  in  California      this  time.' 
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tioQ  of  going  to  Fort  Hall,  on  learnii^  which  the 
governor  sent  a  commissioner  to  Jesse  Applegate  re- 
questing him  to  go  to  California,  or  if  he  could  not 
leave  home,  to  employ  some  suitable  person  to  cany 
the  despatches  to  Governor  Mason.  It  was  late  in 
January  before  this  request  reached  Applegate,  who 
immediately  organized  a  company  of  sixteen  men,  and 
about  the  1st  of  February  set  out  upon  the  mission." 

But  notwithstanding  the  determined  character  of 
the  men  who  led  the  expedition,  and  the  urgent  nature 
of  their  duties,  they  were  compelled  to  return.  An 
extraordinary  depth  of  snow  on  the  mountains  be- 
tween Rogue  River  and  Klamath  Lake  prevented 
crossing  with  horses.  To  have  abandoned  the  horses, 
attempting  to  carry  their  blankets  and  provisions  for 
the  journey,  would  have  been  discomfiture  or  death  to 
most  of  them.  So  at  the  end  of  one  day's  painful 
inarch  on  snow-shoes  improvised  of  willow  sticks, 
which  sunk  into  the  seven  feet  of  soft  snow  several 
inches  at  eveiy  step,  and  ofken  pitched  their  wearers 
,  headlong,  the  undertaking  was  relinquished,  and  the 
company  returned  regretfully  to  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley,*^ after  four  weeks  of  toil  and  hardship.**  The 
letters  to  Governor  Mason  with  which  Mr  Applegate 
was  chai^ged  were,  on  the  11th  of  March,  placed  on 

Applegatc's  company  consiste*!,  besides  himself,  of  liia  former  associates 
in  laying  out  the  southern  route,  Levi  aiid  Jolin  Scott,  Solomon  Tetherow, 
Thomaa  and  Walter  Montcith,  Daniel  Wal<lo,  John  Minto,  Campbell,  Smith, 
ffibbler,  Dice,  Owens,  I^eiuon,  Robinson,  and  Jam^  FiddB. 

'^In  a  private  k-ttcr  of  Applegate  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  day's 
Btnigglea  in  the  snow,  too  long  to  insert  here.  See  Or.  Spectator,  Feb.  10, 
1848;  John  Minto,  in  Saiem  Mermry,  Nov.  2,%  1877;  AMav^  TiditujM,  Doc  7, 
1877.  Solomon  Tetherow,  to  whom  Ap]ilegat<!  refers  as  his  faithful  iuid  valued 
friend  and  helper  on  thia  occatuou,  waa  of  the  immigration  of  1845,  aa  eUe- 
where  mentioned.  He  was  *  native  of  Eart  Teamenee,  born  in  1800.  He 
resided  for  some  time  in  Alabama  and  Minsouri,  and  married,  at  the  age 
of  21,  Miss  Ibl>a  Baker.  He  accompanied  General  Ashley  on  hia  expe^ 
dition  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  He  avb- 
sequently  ran  a  keel  boat  on  the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs,  then  a  tradini; 
post  of  the  Amencau  Fur  Company,  aiid  wm  pilot  of  the  first  steamboat  on 
the  upper  Misaiasippi  He  aftenrord  migrated  to  Texas,  bat  finding  that  a 
si  -kly  country,  returned  to  Missouri,  and  finally  went  to  Orepnn,  where  he 
seltkd  on  the  Creole  liiver,  where  the  town  ofDallas  later  stoo*!,  removing 
afterward  to  the  Luckiamute  in  Polk  County,  wbsre  he  died  in  Fehniuy 
1879.  /'orthn'tOmjnmnn,  March  1,  1879. 

"  Or.  Hjxctator^  March  y,  1S4S. 
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board  the  brig  Henrys  by  which  moans  they  finally 
reached  California.^'  By  the  same  convryanec  h-tti  T  s 
were  despatched  to  the  Anierieaii  consul  of  tht;  ^Sanri- 
wich  Inlands,  imploring  auy  assistance  he  might  be 
able  to  render. 

The  act  of  tlie  legislature  requiring  the  governor 
to  issue  his  proclamation  for  raising  a  regiment  of 
five  hundred  men  was  not  at  first  regarded  by  the 
executive  as  a  wise  one,  both  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  the  means  to  put  them  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  effect  upon  the  savages,  who  might  be  led, 
by  hearing  of  extensive  preparations  for  war,  to  a  com- 
bination ac^ainst  the  settlera    Insttiad,  therefore,  of 
calling  for  five  hundred  men,  he  called  for  one  hundred. 
This  difference  of  opinion  led  the  legislature  to  re- 
move the  responsibility  from  the  executive  and  to 
assume  it  themselves,  by  a  resolution  passed  tlie  25th 
of  December,  at  which  time  no  further  news  liad  heen 
received  from  the  upiu  r  country,  or  from  Major  Lee's 
company  at  the  I^ileSb^    The  governor  having  at 
last  issued  the  proclamation  required,  trusting  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army^  in  the  field,  the  office  of  adjutant- 
general  was  created,  A.  L.  Lovejoy  being  elected  to 
that  position.    An  act  was  also  passed  establishing 
the  pay  of  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  who 
furnished  their  own  horses  and  equipments  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day    A  penalty  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 

"  Abernethy'fl  letters  are  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  Ore 
flON  ArMtKA,  not  contained  in  Grover  s  oolleotion,  wliicb  I  have  had  oo|iied 
fron  tha  onginali  in  tiie  atale^hoiiae  ai  Salem.  Sea  Or.  Ardk.,  MS.,  IIS-ISL 
IMw 

**0r.  Sftetotofr,  Deo.  3R,  1847.   T  find  a  letter  in  the  Or.  ArfMr«n,  Ma, 

100,  written  by  ^esniitli  iVc  CTtli,  to  Major  Lee,  in  which  h«  says:  'But 
libde  ban  %6  yet  been  ac<x>mpU«bed  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  exoeutivei. 
Theproclamatifm  whieh  was  authorised  for  raising  800  men  immediately  after 
your  ■Jep:i'-tMro  has  been  <1i1h\  C'1  until  tli.'  25th. .  .1  know  it  has  been  difficult 
to  ol'tain  means,  yet  the  governor  has  had  sufficieut  at  his  disposal  to  have 
i>ntciii-'ni  yon  reftiforoementa  and  proyiauMu^  both  tA  whidi  inmld  probably 

briVf>  1»f>«n  aroi  iitiiMc  to  you  l»ofore  thil*' 
"Gfovtr't  Or.  Arcltmt,  247,  249. 


« 
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was  fixed  for  each  sale  or  gift  of  munitions  of  war 
to  the  natives.  This  act  brought  the  legislature  in 
conflict  with  the  fur^traders  at  Vancouver,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  assistance  of  the  na- 
tives in  passing  the  portages  at  the  Dalles  and  the 
Casca<le8  witli  powder  and  ball,  and  who  thought  it 
a  hardship  to  these  people,  and  one  fraught  with 
danger,  to  refuse  them  their  accustomed  compensa- 
tion;-^ 

In  truth,  the  situation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  this  juncture  was  anything  but  enviable. 
They  werp  located  in  a  country  which  by  tlie  recent 
treaty  had  become  foreign,  and  whose  people,  more 
numerous  than  themselves,  were  prejudiced  against 
them ;  yet  whose  laws  they  were  under  a  compact  to 
obey.  The  Americans  had  involved  themselves  with 
the  natives,  and  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  con- 
sequences must  be  the  same.  While  the  company  were 
honestly  doing  what  they  judged  best  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  country,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
ever-recurring  suspicion  that  they  were  m  some  way 
to  blame  for  whatever  evil  befell  the  people  they 
endea\  ored  to  serve. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxiety  and  suspense  which 
harassed  all  minds  during  the  absence  of  Ogden  in 
the  Cayuse  country,  a  report  was  spread  that  Gilliam, 
indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  furnish 
$100,000  worth  of  supplies  on  the  credit  of  a  govern- 
ment which  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  salary  to  its  own 
executive,  had  determined  to  take  Vancouver  by  force 
of  arms,  and  help  his  regiment  to  what  they  required 
from  its  stores,  tendering  a  drafb  on  the  Uniled  States 
treasury  in  pavmeni  On  the  credit  of  this  rumor, 
Douglas  placed  some  guns  in  the  bastions,  and  made 
other  preparations  for  defence,  at  the  same  time  writ- 
ing to  Abemethy  for  an  explanation,  trusting  that  his 
letter  would  "  satisfactorily  account  for  any  unusual 

*•  CorremKHuknoe  in  Or.  Spectator,  Fob.  10  Mid  16»  imi  Or.  Laws,  l$i3-9, 
12,48. 
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precautions  observed  in  the  present  arrangements  of 
tills  ostablibhiuent."  Upon  this  hint  Abenietliy  has- 
tened to  reply  that  Gilliam  entertiiined  no  such  pur- 
])o8e,  and  he  trusted  nothing  would  occur  to  cause 
(.listrust.  No  one  knew  better  than  Aberaethy  what 
a  fatal  error  it  would  prove  on  the  }>art  of  the  Aujer- 
icans  to  fall  out  with  the  fur  company,  to  M  hoin  all 
the  savages  were  friendly ;  and  while  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Abemethy  did  not  equivocate  in  his  rejdy  to 
Douglas,  there  can  ])q  no  doul)t  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
wi^h  to  retain  the  cooperation  of  the  company  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible;'^  and  fortunately  the  im- 
peuding  wrath  of  the  irrepressible  Gilliam  was  averted. 

No  sooner  had  the  governor  issued  his  second  proc- 
lamation than  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  uien 
responded  and  were  organized  into  companies,  the 
company  at  the  Dalles  being  numbered  1st  in  the 
regiment  of  Oregon  mounted  riflemen.^ 

'^That  Gilliam  mado  some  such  threats  seems  quite  certain.  Petty ^ve 
•ays  that  Gilliam  proceeded  to  Vancouver  and  called  for  supplies,  giving 
DottgUu  nntil  9  o'clock  next  morning  to  comply  or  refuse,  and  that  Douglas 
complied.  (Jre/fon,  MS.,  8,  9.  The  satiiu  story  is  met  with  in  other  places,  and 
added  to  the  correspondence  of  Douglas  and  Abemethy,  coofimu  the  rumor  if 
not  the  fact. 

-■Tlie  secoii  l  c(tiiii>any  w;u<  oflieirc'!  as  follows:  LawTcncL'  Hall,  cap- 
tain; U.  D.  O'Bryant,  1st  lieutenant;  John  £ngart»  2d  lieutenant;  William 
Sheldon,  orderly  Kurgoant;  William  Stokes,  Peter  S.  Engart,  Thos  R.  Gor> 
Iieliua,  and  Slicny  Ross,  duty  str^'eanta;  Gilbert  Mdii  Ioii,  color  la-arer, 
Ifames  of  privates:  A.  Kn^art,  Thos  Heming,  D.  C.  Smith,  W.  K.  Nolaud, 
Jos.  W.  Soott,  6.  W.  Smith,  A.  Kinsey,  John  N.  Donnie,  A  C.  Brown, 
F.  ir.  Ramsey,  S.  A.  Holcomb,  A.  Stewart,  Wm  Millxrn,  A.  Kcunedy, 
Oliver  Lowden,  11.  N.  Stephens,  P.  G.  Northup,  W.  W.  Walters,  J.  4. 
Zachanr,  Sam.  Y.  Cook,  J.  J.  Oarrish,  Thos  Kinasy,  3.  S.  Scoggin,  Noah 
JoIk",  D.  Shuni  ikc.  .T.  N.  Civon,  J.  Klliot,  W.  Williams,  John  Hol-ate,  R. 
Yarborough,  liol»ert  Walker,  J.  Butler,  i.  W,  .Smith,  J.  W.  Liugcufelter, 
J.  H.  Lienberger,  A.  Lienberger,  Sam.  Gethard,  Jno.  Lousingnot,  A.  Wil- 
liams. D.  Harjier,  S.  C.  Cumnnngs,  S.  Ferguson,  Marshall  Martin. 

Tlie  otiioers  of  the  third  company  were:  John  W.  Owen,  captain;  Na- 
thaniel Bowman,  1st  lieutenant;  lliomas  Shaw,  2;l  lieutenant;  J.  C.  Robison, 
or.lerly  -sergeant;  Bcnj.  J.  Burch,  J,  H.  lUaiikt  iiship.  James  M.  Morris,  and 
llolH-'ft  .Smith,  duty  sergeants.  Names  of  priviilcs:  George  W.  Adams,  Wil- 
liam Athey,  John  Baptiste,  Manley  Curry,  Jesse  Clayton,  John  Dinsmore, 
Xatliati  Eii^li-ih,  Jdlni  Ficster,  Jt  ssc  f  lay,  Rcater  Hulan,  Stephen  Jenkins, 
J.  Liijkiu,  Jualiua  McDoiiahl,  Thomas  Pollock,  J.  H.  Smith,  S.  P.  Thoniton, 
William  Wilson,  Benjamin  Allen,  Ira  Bowman,  Currier,  George  Chapel, 
"\\'illiam  Doke,  Linnet,  T.  IhifielJ,  Squire  Elemlxniulj,  Henry  Fm!i  r,  1).  H. 
Hartley,  Fleming  K.  Hill,  James  Kellor,  D.  M.  McCumber,  E.  McDonald, 
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Before  the  army  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Indian 
country  the  legislature  had  appointed  Joel  Palmer 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  had  also  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Palmer,  Major  Lee,  and 
Robert  Newell,  to  visit  the  Nez  Perces,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  interior,  for  the  purpi^se  of  preventing, 
if  possible,  their  coalition  with  the  Ca^nses.  Mean- 
time news  began  t«  i  be  receiYed  fi'om  !Major  Lee  and 
his  force  at  the  Dalles.^  They  had  reached  that  place 
on  Christinas  night,  after  bein^  detained  ten  days  by 
adverse  gales  at  Wind  Mountain.**  Major  Lee  found 
Hinman  and  family,^  on  their  way  to  the  Willamette 

Kdwnrd  RobinBon,  Chm.  Stemermcm,  JoMpk  Wilberti  T.  R.  Zumwalt, 

C'Si  I  rl  -i  ZuiiiiiKii  (1. 

The  otliceni  of  tho  fourth  company  were:  H.  J.  G.  M.ixon,  cautaiii;  O. 
N.Gilbert,  lit  Uenteuaiit;  Wm.  P.  Ihiglies  2<l  lieuteiumt;  Win.  K.  John- 
son, ordi.Tly  sergeant ;  O.  S.  Thomas,  T.  M.  liuckner,  Dauiol  Sit.\v;irt,  and 
Joseph  R.  R;»l,>ton,  duty  Bcrgeauts.  Kaim-.-!  of  jjrivcites:  Amlruw  J.  Ailams, 
John  Iie;ittit-,  (  harhs  Blair,  John  R.  Coatney,  Reuben  ( "mwtler,  John  W. 
Crowei,  Manly  Danforth,  Harvey  Evans,  Albert  H.  Fuih,  John  Feat,  Andrew 
(fribble,  Wm.  Hawkins,  Rufus  Johnson,  John  W.  Jacluon,  J.  H.  LouL'hlin, 
Davis  lator,  John  Miller,  John  Patterson,  Richard  Pollard,  Wm.  Robison, 
Asa  StoiiA,  Tho8.  Allpbia,  Wm.  Banton,  Ueniy  Blacke^  Wm.  Chapman, 
SMmiel  Chase,  Sam.  Cornelius,  James  Diduoo*  8.  D.  Barl,  Joseph  Earl, 

D.  O.  OarUiiul.  Richinoiul  Hays,  Ooalinaii  Hubliard,  Isaiah  M.  JohnB,  S.  B. 
Knox,  James  U.  Lewis,  Horace  Martin,  John  McCoy,  James  Officer,  Henry 
Pellet,  Wm.  RvmmU,  John  Striethoff,  A.  H.  Baxster,  D.  D.  Barroaghs, 
Samuel  Clark.  John  M.  Cantrel,  Asi  Cantrtl,  Alln-Tt  (r.  Davis,  8.  D.  DurLiii, 
Simuol  Fields,  Rczin  D.  Foster,  Isaac  M.  Foster,  Horace  Hart,  Wm.  l^lock, 
Wm.  A.  Jack,  I3iM  Kearney,  Jamea  Killingworth,  Isaac  Morgan,  N.  O. 
McDonn.  lI,  Madison  McCiilly,  Frederick  Paul,  Wm.  M.  Smiih,  H.  M.  Smith, 
Jason  Wheeler,  John  Vaughn,  K«ul)en  fstnethofl,  Wm.  Vaughn,  Wm.  Shirley. 

The  oflioen  of  the  miik  company  were:  Philip  F.  Thompson,  eMvtain; 
James  A.  Brown,  1st  lieutenant;  Joseph  M.  Garrison.  2d  litutonant;  George 

E.  Frazer,  orderly  sergeant;  A.  Garrison,  A.  S.  WwlUai,  J.icoU  (Jreer,  and 
D.  D.  Dostins,  duty  sergeants.  Names  of  privates:  Martin  P.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam A.  CullK-Tsrii,  }?rtrrison  Pavi-<,  James  Electnl  -.  William  Ki'is,  Alvin  K. 
Fox,  William  J.  t  rarnson,  Willtam  Hailey,  Julm  A.  .IoIumoii,  .J.  [).  Richard- 
8on,  Martin  Wright,  William  Smith,  T.  Stone.  .Io),u  '1  liomobon,  H.  C. 
Johnson,  Joseph  Kenney,  Ilt  iiry  Kearney,  Jacob  Lcal>o,  llaiiiel  Matheny, 
William  McKay,  John  Oroluinl,  John  B.  Rowland,  John  Copenhagen,  Reuben 
Crowder,  Bird  Davis,  John  Eldridge,  John  Parou,  C.  B.  <jray,  Robert  Har- 
mon, James  O.  Henderson,  Green  Rowland,  William  Regent,  Thomas  Wilson, 
WilUam  D.  Still  well,  William  Shepard,  Alfred  Jobe,  T.  J.  Jackson,  Jesse 
Cadwalladvr,  Andrew  Layson,  J.  C.  Matheny,  Adam  Matheny,  <1i,irle.s  P. 
Matt,  James  Packwood,  Clark  Rogen.  Or.  8yutatort  Jan.  2U,  Id., 
April  6,  1848;  Albanv  State  Righia  Democrat,  Nov.  2,  1877. 

*'Much  of  the  information  rt-ganling  this  period  has  be-on  ilrawn  from  tho 
correspondence,  pnbliahed  and  unpublished,  found  in  ih»  Oregon  Upedator  of 
Jan.  C  IMS,  md  Oregon  Arekhes,  MS.,  97.  101.  103. 

"•/To*/  Xnr.,  MS.,  9. 

"^Perrin  Whitman  and  Saffarans  were  also  of  the  party.  The  former,  on 
flnt  fedag  Um  voliuiteen^  took  than  forlndiaiWi  beeaoM  rifcnaod  Mid  fled 
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Valley,  the  IndiaoB  having  ehown  a  desire  to  open 
hostilities  by  driving  off  some  of  their  horses.  On 
meeting  Lee,  however,  who  had  only  a  few  of  his  men 
with  him,  the  boats  being  scattered  by  the  wind,  Hin- 
man  determined  to  turn  back  and  endeavor  to  save 
the  mission  property.  Leaving  his  family  t<>  proceed 
to  the  Cascades,  and  there  await  his  retm-n,  he  accom- 
pan  'ud  Lee  to  the  Dalles,  where  they  arrived  the  21st 
of  £>ec€(taiber,  and  whence  Lee's  first  report  to  the 
governor  was  dated  the  26th. 

Lee  found  the  natives  there  friendly,  Seletza,  the 
head  chief,  whose  men  had  been  killing  the  mission 
cattle,  declaring  that  his  people  should  pay  for  the 
property  destroyed**  The  mission  bnildings  were 
undisturbed,  though  the  property  belon^in^  to  emi- 
grants, left  at  Barlow's  Gate  on  the  Sarlow  road, 
having  arrived  too  late  to  cross  the  mountains,  had 
been  carried  oK  A  little  of  it  was  brought  in,  but 
no  confidence  was  entertained  that  the  natives  intended 
to  do  anything  more  than  to  divert  suspicion.  In  the 
mean  while  tiiey  circulated  reports  of  a  combination 
and  general  council  of  the  Nez  Perc^  and  Cayuses, 
and  their  determination  to  cut  off  the  missionaries  in 
the  Nez  Perc^  and  Spokane  country,  as  well  as  to 
murder  all  the  captives  then  in  their  hands.  Lee 
himself  sent  these  reports  to  the  governor,  but  quali- 
fied bv  tlie  information  of  tlieir  orlsri!!.*'^  Such  was 
the  uiicerUiiu  and  excited  eunditiuii  ot  tiic  public  mind 

into  the  woods,  mxiking  his  way  to  tbo  cabias  on  the  portago,  wliich  a  party 
had  been  sent  to  erect.   l{o(tifl«Ml  at  hit  error,  he  xemaaiied  there  for  loine 

time.  The  accounts  he  neiit  tn  Ore^^nu  ('ity,  by  parties  engagoil  iu  the  trans- 
jKirUtion  of  suppUea  to  this  depot,  njpriMented  that  the  Inmaus  luvd  ilriveii  utf 
all  tlie  etoek  belongiiig  to  the  mission,  and  had  probably  d<»itroyed  the 
buiMinpH:  a  rt'port  which  greatly  disturbed  the  governor,  w  ho  in  liis  li  tUrs 
to  Lee  iu«|ture<i  aiixioualv  eonceruing  the  aafetv  ot  the  ini««ion  property,  and 
say*  it  waa  this  report  which  led  him  to  meet  the  hooM  ill  Mcret  enarian,  and 
d^rmincd  him  upon  chilli n;:  out  500  men. 

'^'iSolctza  proieases  triumi^hip,' writes  Lee,  'but  I  shaU  keep  an  eye  on 
him.'  Saffimiu  in  &  letter  to  Lee,  dated  at  the  Dalles  -Ian.  30th,  saya:  'I 


^  C'rmqf4tni)t  ^or.,  MS.,  116 
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when  the  governor's  proclamation  calling  for  five  hun- 
dred men  was  issued,  ordering  tliem  to  rendezvous  at 
Portland  ua  the  8tli  of  January,  and  to  proceed 
on  horseback.  In  order  tliiit  their  supplies  might 
meet  tliem,  a  party  was  sent  to  build  a  liat-buat  above 
the  Cascades,  and  to  transport  tlie  provisions  and  ani- 
inunition  over  the  portage  and  aeiuss  tlie  river;  the 
ruulc  lying  by  the  mouth  of  the  Sanrly  across  tlic 
Columbia  to  \'ancouver,  east  by  the  cattle  trail  to  a 
point  above  the  Cascades,  and  across  the  river  again 
to  the  south  side,  whence  the  trail  led  to  the  Dalles. 
Abcrnethy  wrote  Lee  January  1st,  that  if  there  was 
a  prospect  of  a  general  war,  he  thought  of  building  a 
block-Iiouse  at  the  Cascades,  and  keeping  a  force 
there.^  He  also  wrote  tliat  provisions  had  begun  to 
come  in  from  the  country,  and  Coinmi.ssiiry -general 
Palmer  was  «  l oimr  all  he  could  to  hasten  them.^  The 
.  impossibihty  of  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Indian  country,  or  what  \\as  likely  to  be  required, 
augmented  liis  cares  and  anxietie& 

"TluH  -wn^  the  first  intnnatinn  ever  given  of  the  value  of  that  point  for 
defen^ivu  purpoau«;  or  for  auy  other,  though  it  had  beeu  pa^i^ad  by  thouBauda 
since  1842. 

^  There  have  been  recently  rescnefl  from  dust  and  oblivion  some  of  the 
documents  which  »\iovr  tho  manner  of  furnishing  the  first  army  of  Oregon. 
Yamhill  County  sent  the  followhig:  Andrew  Hembree,  600  Iba.  p<ork»  an<i  20 
bushels  of  wheat;  Kli  Perkins,  1  horse,  2  lbs.  powder,  2  boxef  caps,  5  lbs. 
Ijad;  VV'nu  J.  Martiu,  1  hurso  loaded  with  pro\  i.sious;  lienj.  Sti.wart,  2  boxes 
oapS|2  11m»  lead,  1  blanket;  John  Baker,  1  horMc;  Tho;;.  Mcl^ride,  $5  cash; 
James  Ramsey,  .3  lbs.  powder,  8  lbs.  lea«l;  Samuel  Tustin,  $5  cash.  5  lbs. 
load,  2  lbs.  powdur;  Joel  J.  Htniibrye,  1  horse,  200  Iba.  pork,  20  bushelj 
wheat;  James  McGinnis,  $3  in  orders;  James  .JohnMon,  $7.75  on  Abernetby, 
4  lbs.  lead;  T.  J.  Hubbard,  1  rifle,  1  pistol;  Hiram  Cooper,  1  rifle,  1  musket, 
69  rounds  ammunition;  A.  A.  Skinner,  1  blanket,  1  lb.  powder;  James  Fen- 
to.'i,  .3  pair  slioes;  J.  M.  Cooper,  2  boxes  caps,  2  ginis;  James  Green,  2  boxes 
caps,  2  Ibti.  lea.1;  C.  Wood,  1  ride;  J.  Rowland,  1  outfit;  W.  T.  Newby.  1 
hone;  CSamey  Goodridge,  5  tmsheUi  wheat,  100  lbs.  pork;  John  Manning,  1 

IMiir  kIiocs;  John  Richardson,  1  Spaninh  »a(Mle-tree;  8oh)inon  Alh  n,  C  bar.i 
.iad:  jb'elix  Scott,  1  gray  horse;  0.  Kidey,  1  rifle,  3  boxes  caps,  100  lbs.  flour; 
M.  Billion,  1  pair  pants;  Riehsfd  Miller,  1  hene,  six  boxea  caps;  Amos  Har- 
vey, I  jritn;  Jainea  Burton,  1  sack  and  stirrups.  S'llcm  M(i<-iir>i,  in  Alhanit 
State  Jiia/tUf  iMmocrtUt  Oct.  12,  1877.  Says  Abcrnethy  to  Loo,  '  Wo  are  now 
setting  lota  of  pork,  and  some  wheat'  Or,  ArthntM,  MS.,  103.  ThomM 
Cox,  who  ha<l  brought  a  ^tock  of  ^imhU  across  the  plains  the  previous  sum* 
liter,  had  a  considerable  muiutity  ot  ammunition  which  was  manufactured  by 
hiniMlf  in  Illinois,  and  which  he  now  freely  funidMd  to  the  volaateMii  with-* 
o«t  chnrgn.  Or,  IMarmg  Vrnkfte,  Aga^  ISiA. 
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At  the  moment  when  Gilliam  ^vas  ready  to  move 
toward  the  ])nl]rs  with  an  advanced  companv  of  fit'tv 
men,  O^doii  arrived  from  Walla  Walla  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre.  The  letter  announcing  to  the 
governor  the  happy  result  of  his  expedition  was  dated 
at  YaucouYer  the  8th  of  January,  and  was  as  follows: 

Sib  :  Mr  Ogden  has  this  moment  arrived  with  three 
hoats  from  WaJia  Walla,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  he  has 
hrought  down  all  the  women  and  children  from  Waii- 
latpu,  Mr  and  Mrs  Spalding,  and  Mr  Stanley,  the 
artist  Messrs  Walker  and  Sells  were  safe  and!  well ; 
they  were  not  considered  to  be  in  danger.  The  re- 
ports of  the  later  murders  committed  at  Waiilatpu 
are  all  absolutely  without  foundation,  not  a  life  having 
been  lost  there  since  the  day  of  Dr  Whitman's  death. 
Mr  Ogden  will  visit  the  Falls  on  Monday  and  give 
you  every  information  in  his  power  respecting  the 
Indians  in  the  interior.  The  Cayuses,  Walla  Wallas,. 
Xez  Perot^s,  and  Yakimas  are  said  to  have  entered 
into  au  aiiianre  for  iimtiial  defence. 

**In  haiite,  yours  respectfully, 

**  James  Douglas." 

In  Douglas'  letter,  written  in  the  excitement  and 
haste  of  the  reception  of  the  unhappy  company  of  the 
rescued,  there  was  an  error  concerning  the  fact  of 
three  murders  which  occurred  after  the  29th,*' and 
under  no  circumstances  was  an  error  of  a  Hudson's 
Bay  officer  or  a  Catholic  priest  allowed  to  be  anything 
but  intentional  by  the  Protestant  American  writers 
who  have  dealt  witli  the  subject  of  the  Waiilatpu 
massacre ;  the  infallibility  imputed  to  them  extending 
only  to  their  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  not  to  their 
disposition  to  tell  it.  The  error  in  tliis  case  was  really 
immaterial,  while  the  on  dit  of  the  last  sentence  of 
Douglas'  letter  was  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

The  courier  bearing  the  despatch  to  Grovemor 
Abemethy  arrived  iat  Oregon  City  on  Sunday  mom- 

''See  j9roKtntf*«  AuthmUe  Acemnt,  S7;  Depodtum  of  EhLm  Young,  in 
On»yV  BhL  Or..  482.  ' 
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ing,  findini^  the  executive  at  church.  Even  the  usual 
decorum  uf  tlie  sanctuary  was  forced  to  give  way. 
The  letter  was  read  to  the  congiegation,  and  the 
greati'st  excit^  iiient  prevailed,  of  mingled  gladness, 
gratitude,  aiui  .snrrow. 

Ou  the  following  day  the  ransomed  captives^^  were 
delivered  to  the  governor  in  Oregon  City.  As  tlie 
hoats  passed  Portland  a  salute  was  fired,  as  also  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Falls;  the  eoinpliiiKnt  being  in- 
truded to  express  the  general  gratitude  of  the  people 
to  the  gallant  man  who  had  etleeted  their  release. 
Ou  the  17th  the  governor  indicted  a  letter  of  thanks 
as  follows: 

"Sib:  I  feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  tender 
you  my  sincere  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  this  com- 
munity, for  your  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  that  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Cayuse 
,  Indians.  Their  state  was  a  deplorable  one,  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  savages,  exposed  to  their  insults,  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  them,  and  remaining  constantly  in 
dread  lest  they  should  be  butchered  as  their  husbands 
and  fathers  had  been.  From  this  state  I  am  fully 
.  satisfied  we  could  not  relieve  them.  A  small  party 
of  Americans  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt; a  large  party  would  have  been  a  signal  for  a 
general  massacre.  Your  immediate  departure  from 
Vancouver  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  fr  n  i  Wali- 
latpu  enabling  you  to  arrive  at  Walla  Walla  before 
the  news  of  the  American  party  having  started  from 
this  reached  them,  together  with  your  influence  over 
the  Indians,  accomplished  the  desirable  object  of 
relieving  the  distressed.  Your  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoners  will  no  doubt  cause  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
to  you  through  life,  but  this  does  not  relieve  them  nor 
us  from  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  you.  You 

"  The  price  pai<1  for  the  priMmers  waa  62  three-point  bUukketa.  6S  ootton 
shirts,  1'2  guns,  t}t)0  loads  of  ammunition,  37  pounila  of  tol)acco,  and  12  flinte. 
Seven  oxen  and  Iti  bags  of  coarse  Hour,  obUuued  from  Tiloukaikt,  for  the  u»e 
of  the  captives,  had  «bo  to  bo  acoounted  for.  Or.  SpteUMtr,  Jan.  20,  184& 
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have  also  laid  the  American  government  under  obli- 
gation to  you,  for  their  citizens  were  the  subjects  of  the 
massacre,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  are  the  re- 
lieved ones.  With  a  sincere  prayer  that  the  widow's 
God  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  may  reward  you 
for  your  kindness,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your 
obedient  servant,  George  Abernethy, 

"Governor  of  Oregon  Territory. 

"To  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  Esq.,  Chi<  f  Factor  Honor- 
able H.  B.  Company,  Vancouver."** 
To  which  Ogden  replied  on  the  26th : 

"George  Abemethy,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. ' 

"Sir:  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
hiorhly  flattering  letter  of  19th  inst.,  and  the  hi^jh 
value  you  lay  upon  ray  services  in  rescuing  so  many 
fellow-creatui  rs  from  captivity,  but  the  meed  of  praise 
is  not  due  to  me  alone.  I  was  the  mere  acting  agent 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  for  without  its  power- 
ful aid  and  influence  nothing  could  have  been  etlected, 
and  to  them  the  praise  is  due.  And  permit  ine  to 
add,  should  unfortunatel3%  which  God  avert,  our  ser- 
vices be  again  re(juired  under  similar  cireunistanees,  I 
trust  you  will  not  find  us  wanting  in  going  to  their 
relief.    I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"Yours,  most  respectfully, 

"Peteb  Skeen  Ogden." 

Ogden's  letter  appeared  in  the  SpeckUor,  pre&ced 
by  the  remark  tiiat  "the  act  of  rescuing  so  many 
defenceless  women  and  children  from  the  bloody  and 
cruel  grasp  of  savao^es  merits,  and  we  believe  receives, 
the  universal  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Oregon.  Such  an  act  is  the  legitimate  o£&pring  of  a 
noble,  generous,  and  manly  heart 

When  Ogden  left  Vancouver  his  purpose  was  to 
stop  the  murders,  and  rescue  the  families  before  any 

«0r.  Sprrctor,  Jon.  30,  1(^8. 
'•Or.  Spectator,  Feb.  10,  im. 
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measures  their  countrymen  might  adopt  could  furnish 
the  Cayuses  with  a  motive  for  further  atrocities. 
Taking  sixteen  men,  he  left  Vancouver  on  the  7th  of 
December,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  McBean's 
messenger  arrived.  Hinman  accompanied  him;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Dalles,  finding  that  the  natives  there 
had  the  previous  day  taken  four  horses  from  the  mission 
enclosure,  an  act  which  could  signify  nothing  less  than 
hostilities,  he  advised  Hinman  to  remove  his  family,  and 
ail  the  Americans  at  the  Dalles,  to  the  Willamette, 
leaving  onlv  a  trusty  Indian  in  charge  of  the  mission 
property,  advice  which  was  immediately  adopted. 

Ugden  arrived  with  his  party  at  Fort  Walla  Walla 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December,**  and  found 
that  none  of  the  captive  women  or  children  had  been 
killed,  though  they  had  narrowly  escaped,  having  been 
*d<'«  r<  ( (1  n^^ainst,'  but  saved  by  the  interposition  of 
McBean,  who,  hearing  of  the  intention  of  the  Cayuses, 
sent  his  interpreter  to  them  with  a  message  warning 
them  that  "they  had  already  gone  too  far"  in  what 
they  had  done,^ '  and  requesting  them  to  withhold  their 
hands  from  further  crimes*  Ogden's  first  effort  was 
to  call  the  chiefs  together  and  hold  a  council  to  learn 
the  plan  with  regard  to  their  prisoners.  For  this 
purpose  couriers  were  inmiediately  despatched  to  the 
Cayuses,  and  on  the  23d  the  council  was  assembled. 

•* There  is  a  <liRn(.Tccment  of  dttfeea  here.  In  Ogden's  letter  to  Mr  Walker 
he  says  he  rc'.iciuMl  Walla  Walla  on  the  12th,  at  k;ust  ho  it  is  printed  in  the 
i>pect(itor,  but  iivc  day  a  Wiist  too  Little  time  to  get  to  that  yost  in  tho  winter; 
and  12  days  was  rather  a  lon^  tim^  but  many  things  nnght  occur  to  delay 
bim,  anil  an  tlie  other  authorities  aj^'ree  on  tlie  19th,  I  think  it  tlu;  tnie  date. 

•**WLeu  my  messenger,' he  suya,  'arrived,  Indian  wonieu,  aruiud  witii 
koivea  and  other  imptoments  of  war,  were  already  aasemhled  near  the  hocuw 
where  the  captives  were,  awaiting  the  order  of  the  Chief  Tiloukaikt,  who  was 
present.  On  being  informed  of  my  request,  he  hung  down  his  head  and  pausctl, 
then  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  peremptorily  ordered  the  women  »«:iy,  who 
aUosiiig  him,  colled  iiim  a  M>waitl.'  Letter  of  McBean,  in  Wftilu  Walla  iStaiea- 
man,  March  16,  1860.  Mrs  Mary  Saunders,  later  Mrs  Husted,  disputes  with 
McBean  tin-  honor  of  having  saved  tho  livt-.s  of  tho  women  and  iliiitln  n  by 
getting  oil  her  knees  to  TilouKaikt;  but  I  think  the  savage  more  likely  to  have 
fjofnsidered  McBean *s  threat  than  ner  prayer.  Mrs  Hnsted,  who  long  resided 
in  San  Framn-ifo.  l>«  camt',  like  many  others  who  wore  of  a<lult  years  at  that 
time,  a  nervous  wreck,  incapable  of  reasoning  upon  the  uvents  which  destrcyeil 
her  mental  and  bodily  heallii. 
Htst.  Ob.,  Vol.  I  « 
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Some  indications  of  the  temper  of  the  Nez  Perc&  Iiad 
been  received  before  0^en*B  arrival,  through  a  letter 

from  Spalding  to  the  bishop  of  Walla  WaUa,  and  al8<.> 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  chiefs  on  tiie  Umatilla 
witli  tlie  same  person.  From  Spalding?,  the  bishop, 
who  was  ad  !reS8L'cl  as  "  lu  \  i  rend  and  Duar  Fi  k  iid," 
licid  ini'urmation  tliat  the  Xcz  Perces  wialicd  tliu 
Americans  to  be  upon  tViciKlly  terms  with  the  Cay- 
uses,  and  not  to  come  into  their  CDUJitry  to  avunge  the 
massacre  at  Waiilatpu,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the 
natives  had  overlooked  the  de^itli  of  the  son  of  Peu- 
pemiioxmox  in  Caliioruia,  fur  whicli  the  slauo;htcr  of 
thirteen  Americans  was  no  unreasonable  oli'set.  He 
was,  in  fact,  remainhi^^  with  his  family  in  the  Indian 
country  as  hostages  ot*  peace,  and  hoped  to  l>c  able  U* 
send  the  same  two  V()uni^  chiefs  who  carrii'd  bis  letter 
to  the  bishop,  to  Gu\ernur  Aberiietiiy,  to  prevent 
Volunteers  coming  into  the  Cay  use  count  ly,  lest  by 
doing  so  they  should  ])reeipitate  1dm  in  ruin  :  and  of 
this  cHbrt  on  his  part  to  avert  tlieir  ]>unishnient,  the 
bishop  was  to  inform  the  Cayus^^s.  lie  also  wished 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  be  informed  of  his 
situation  with  the  Nez  Perces;  and  that  thev  had 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  him  only  by  his  pledg- 
ing himself  to  prevent  the  Americans  seeking  revenge 
on  the  Cayuses."*  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Mc- 
Sean  at  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

This  letter  of  Spalding's  reached  the  Umatilla 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  nmst  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  what  followed.  The 
bishop  was  asked  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Cayuses  that  Spalding  would  do  all  that  he  could  to 
prevent  war,  and  to  inform  the  governor  of  Oregon 
that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  Americans  at 
Lapwai  depended  on  this  promise  to  the  Indiana 
The  young  chiefs  who  brought  this  message  repeated 
the  wish  that  the  bishop  would  request  Governor 
Abemethy  not  to  send  lighting  men,  but  to  come 
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liliiiself  in  the  spring  and  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Cayuses,  who  would  tlieu  release  tiio  captives. 
To  this  petition  tlie  bisliop  rephed  that  before  writing 
to  the  LjDvernor  it  would  be  necessarv  to  learn  from  the 
principal  Cayuse  cliiefs  whether  tliis  w^s  their  desire 
also;  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  thuir  minds  pro- 
posed a  council  on  the  20th. 

Before  the  20th  came  i-ound  there  were  siofus  that 
the  Cayuses  were  beginning  to  realize  that  the  crime 
they  had  committed  was  one  which  the  Americans 
might  not  be  brought  to  overlook  even  by  promises 
of  friendship  in  the  future.  Camaspelo,  a  chief  of 
high  rank,  sought  an  interview  with  the  bishop,  in 
which  he  declared  his  reluctance  from  the  first  to  con- 
sent to  the  murder  of  Whitman,  and  his  subsequent 
regret,  and  his  present  intention  of  killing  his  horses 
and  quitting  the  country  forever.  To  tliis  Blanchet 
replied  that  penc4),  he  thought,  might  be  hoped  for, 
and  counselled  that  the  chiefs  should  all  be  brought 
together  to  settle  upon  their  course  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. Aooofdiogly^  when  the  day  arrived  the 
bishop's  house  was  crowded,  Tiloukaikt,  Camaspelo, 
Five  Crows,  Tauitau,  and  a  number  of  snb-chieis 
being  present.  The  contents  of  Spalding's  letter  was 
made  known  to  them  by  the  bishop  in  presence  of  his 
deigy. 

The  first  to  apeak  upon  the  propositions  of  the 
Nez  Perc^  was  Camaspelo,  who,  afler  admitting  the 
ignorance  and  blindness  which  had  caused  him  to 
despair  of  the  life  of  his  people^  professed  now  to  see 
a  way  out  of  the  darkness,  and  approved  of  the  plan 
of  the  Nez  Percds.  Tiloukaikt  confessed  that  the 
missionaries  had  given  them  instructions  for  their 
good;  but  reverted  to  the  death  of  the  chief  who 
accompanied  Gray  in  1837,  and  to  the  death  of  Elijah 
in  California,  endeavoring  to  show  cause  for  what  had 
been  done,  and  hoping  tiie  Americans  would  pardon 
bim  as  he  was  willing  to  pardon  them.  Edward,  the 
son  of  Tiloukaikt  brought  forward  the  accusation  ol 
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poisoning,  as  made  by  Joe  Lewis,  and  the  pretended 
confession  of  the  dying  Rogers  to  the  same  effect,  at 
the  same  time  exhibiting  a  blood-stained  Catholic 
ladder,  which  he  declared  had  been  shown  to  the 
Cay  uses  by  Whitman  with  the  remark,  "You  see 
this  blood  I  it  is  to  show  you  that  now,  because  >'ou 
have  the  priests  among  you,  the  country  is  goin^  to 
be  coverea  with  blood ;  **  thus  placing  the  responsibility 
on  the  Catholics,  where  the  Protestants  were  willing 
to  believe  it  belonged.  Edward  even  drew  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  distress  and  bereavement  of  the 
captive  families,  and  recounted  freely  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the-  massacre,  only  concealing  the 
names  of  the  guilty. 

At  length  all  agreed  to  the  propositions  of  the 
Ncz  Perces,  if  they  niiii^lit  be  allowed  to  add  a  mani- 
festo setting  fuitli  the  reasons  whieh  intluerieed  theia 
in  eoniniitting  the  niui'ders.  To  this  the  bishop  con- 
sented. They  then  stated  what  we  already  know,  ask- 
ing, first,  **that  the  Amerieaiis  may  not  go  to  war  with 
the  Cayuses ;  second,  that  they  may  forget  the  lat^  ly 
(ommitted  murdcr-s,  as  the  Caviises  will  forget  the 
murder  of  the  sun  of  the  great  chief  of  Walla  Walla, 
comndtted  in  California;  third,  that  two  or  tlirec 
<;reat  men  may  <  (^mo  up  to  conclude  ]^eacc;  fourth, 
that  as  soon  as  these  great  men  have  arrived  and  con- 
cluded peace,  they  may  take  with  them  all  the  women 
and  children;  fifth,  they  give  assurance  that  they  will 
not  harm  the  Americans  before  the  arrival  of  these 
two  or  three  i^reat  men;  sixth,  they  ask  that  Ameri- 
cans may  nut  travel  any  more  througli  their  country, 
as  their  young  men  might  do  them  harm."^^ 

This  being  settled,  the  bishop  wrote  his  letter  to 
Abernethy,  saying  that  in  a  moment  of  despair  the 
Cayuses  had  committed  acts  of  atrocity  grievous  to 
the  OTiter  as  well  as  to  him.  Yet  he  felt  forced  to 
say  that  by  going  to  war  with  this  tribe,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  all  the  savages  in  the  country 
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against  him.  And  would  it  be  for  the  interest  of  a 
youniif  colony  to  so  expose  itself?  Advice  he  had  nouo 
to  offer;  he  simply  enclosed  Mr.  fcJpaiding's  letter  to 
liimself. 

The  Cayuscs,  having  been  prepared  by  the  council 
on  the  Umatilla  to  treat  with  the  governor  of  Oregon 
on  the  terms  laid  down  above,  were  not  prepared  to 
r»xeivo  Ojjdcn  witli  the  ready  consent  with  which 
they  usually  listened  to  any  proposition  comini^^  from 
the  fur  c()m|)any.  They  could  see  plainly  tluit  their 
hope  of  .securing  peace  with  the  Americaiits  depended 
on  retaining  Spalding  and  the  captive  families  as 
hostages.  Xor  were  they  encouraged  to  hope  for  peace, 
as  Spalding  and  Blanchet  caused  them  to  believe. 

"We  have  been  among  you  for  thirty  j^oars,"  said 
Ogdcn,  "  witlioutthe  sheading  of  blood  ;  we  are  traders, 
and  of  a  ditl'erent  nation  from  the  Americans;  but 
iccollect,  we  supply  you  with  ammunition,  not  to  kill 
Americans,  who  are  of  the  same  color,  Hp«\'ik  the  same 
language,  and  worship  the  siime  (iod  as  our.sclvcs,  and 
whose  cruel  fate  causes  our  hcai  ts  to  bleed.  Why  do 
we  make  you  chiefs,  if  you  cannot  control  your  young 
men?  licsides  this  wholesale  butchery,  you  have 
robin  <[  tin'  Amerieafis  passing  through  your  country, 
and  have  ijisultcd  tlu  ir  women.  If  you  allow  your 
young  men  to  gover  n  you,  I  say  you  are  not  men  or 
chiefs,  but  herma|)hr<)ditts  whodo  not  deserve  the  name. 
Your  hot-headed  young  men  ]»lume  themselves  on  their 
bravery;  but  let  thi'm  not  deceive  themselves.  If 
the  Americans  Ix  gi-n  war,  they  will  have  cause  to  re- 
pent their  rashness;  for  the  war  will  not  en<l  until 
every  man  of  you  is  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth! 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  your  people  have  died;  but 
so  hav(>  others.  Tt  was  not  Dr  Wliitman  who  jKUSoned 
them;  but  God  who  has  connnanded  that  thev  shoidd 
die.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  make  some  rej)ara- 
tion.  I  give  you  only  advice,  and  promise  ycm  nothing, 
should  war  be  declared  against  you.  The  et)mpany 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  quarrel.    If  you  wish 
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it,  oti  my  return  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  joa ; 
but  I  do  not  promiae  to  preyent  war.  Deliver  me 
the  prtBoners  to  return  to  their  friends,  and  I  will  pay 
you  a  raneom,  that  is  all."** 

Such  was  Ogden's  address  to  the  chiefs,  contem- 
plating, as  he  truthfully  said,  only  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoners,  without  altering  the  relations  ot  the  com- 
pauy  toward  the  Indians,  whose  friendship  they  had 
lon^  possessed  and  did  not  mean  to  lose.  Neither  did 
he  mtend  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  American 
government  or  j »e<  > j  >  1  e. 

The  Indian  impulse,  shifting  as  the  sands  ot  the 
sea,  gave  way  to  Qgden's  superior  will    With  some 
weak  efforts  to  excuse  the  disposition  to  }rield,  Taui- 
tau  consented  to  the  ransom  of  the  captives  Tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  men  were  married  to  In- 
dian women,  and  were  therefore  his  brothers;  he  oould 
not  refuse  his  brother's  request    Tiloukalkt^  besides 
the  tie  of  blood,  recognized  the  claim  of  the  company 
upon  him  made  by  allowing  their  dead  to  be  buricu 
Bide  by  side.    "Chief I**  he  cried,  "your  words  arc 
weighty — your  hairs  are  gray.    We  have  known  you 
a  long  time.   You  have  had  an  unpleasant  journey 
to  this  place.    I  cannot^  therefore,  keep  the  families 
back.    1  make  them  over  to  you,  which  I  would  not 
do  to  another  vounger  than  yourself.**  Feupeumox- 
mox  remarked  that  he  had  nothing  to  say:  the 
Americans  were  changeable;  but  he  agreea  with 
Tauitaa  that  the  captives  should  be  given  up.'*  The 

*0r.,  S-peetator,  Jan.  20, 184&   Btonillel,  in  AtOieitbe  AeamH,  mfttnvJIy 

rilters  tin-  luaid  r  and  the  ineaiiiug  of  Ogden's  address,  which  was  publishcl 
in  tho  Or.  tsi^cUUoi;  k'.>;)  taun  a  month  alter  it  was  delivered,  au('  M'hich 
1  take  to  b*  correct  in  snbstanoe  and  •pint.  The  amonat  of  fclnfyiag  which 
the  cKrgy  on  1>oth  sides  tliought  ikh  ssary  in  orjfir  tO  WBllgtt  MOfewiaa 
afiroatii  in  HQincthiug  astounding  to  the  m  cular  mind. 

''Contradictory  opinions  havi>  ]'rc\  ail  l  ooucoruing  tho oomplicity  of  P.  u- 

f>pnmoxmox.  Tolmie,  in  Ptcj^t  S  •  .u  l,  ^L■^.,  2S,  tells  aii  anccuoto  tliut  n  in 
lis  favor.  A  nicsseogcr  from  W  auLitpu,  coiiau^  with  the  news  of  the  tuas-ia- 
cre,  was  askod  by  thoohief  vAv.t  p.irt  ho  had  m  it.  Oa  hia  answering  that 
\f  '  h  icl  killed  certain  jKjrfons,  'Take  that  fellow, *  said  1'  uiKumoTtnox,  'arnl 
Itaiig  hun  to  tlie  nearest  tree'  Another  stateuient  is,  tliat  whua  Uio  (.'ayunics 
p.*oposod  going  to  war  tho  chief  warned  thcin  not  to  mako  the  mlstako  ot 
conBtdering  the  Anwncaiu  eowarda  because  they  would  not  fight  when 


NONE  TOO  SOON. 


Nez  Percd  chiefs^  who  had  not  yet  returned  to  Lap- 
waif  consented  to  go  at  once  and  bring  Spalding' 
and  'the  others  from  that  station,  should  they  wish  to 
oouie ;  the  anxious  desire  to  escape  faavitig  been  thus 
far  carefully  concealed  from  the  Nez  Perc^.  Ogden, 
in  his  letter  to  Spalding,  which  the  young  chiefs  cr.r- 
nod,  advised  the  missionary  to  lose  no  time  in  johi- 
ing  liini,  and  to  make  no  promises  to  the  Nez  Perces, 
beiiiir  unnware,  perhaps,  of  the  promise  ahuady  rrivcn. 
He  wrote  immediately  to  Ogden   that  ho  shuald 
hasten  his  departure,  and  all  the  more  because  tho 
VounLC  chiefs  had  assured  him  that  the  Cavunos  would 
externiinute  them  sh<»uld  they  leani  that  tho  Ameri- 
cans were  intendincr  to  call  them  to  account.  As 
nothing  was  ni(»re  likely  than  that  such  a  purpose 
was  harbored  hy  the  xVuiericans,  he  was  aware  of  the 
value  of  D'  deu  s  advice  to  hasten  to  Walla  Walla. 

A  letter  was  also  despatched  from  W^alla  Walla  to 
the  Cliemaknne  mission,  in  wliicli  the  purpose  of  Ogden 
to  do  nothui<_c  which  miHit  mteriere  with  the  future 
course  of  the  Ignited  vStates  in  dealinir  with  the  Cav- 
use  murderers  was  reiterated,^  and  in  which  he  ex* 

encii]nl>cre<l  with  their  familiea  and  prop«rtv,  though  rul>lK>4  and  insultod, 
lor  hfi  bad  been  in  CaUfomia  and  seen  that  when  it  came  to  fighting  everv 
Am<  nran  a  man:  nn>\  that  if  war  with  them  wero  l>fgun,  they  would  all 
be  kilk'tl  t>ti.  /  '<ir/W*  Or.  A  titaio4*«,  JklS..  91-2.  There  in  a  tumilar  statement 
in  JttTtt.  oj  Com.  Imf.  Aff.,  1854,  Bnt  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  aI>oat 

the  Walla  Walla  chicC  If  Ik-  Im.I  l>een  against  thn  f'a^iiHos,  why  did  they 
make  hin  sou'tt  tleath  to  figure  8u  prominently  iu  their  juHtitication  !f  Why 
did  he  not  warn  Whitman  ?  Why  did  he  answer  Ogtlen  that  Americans  were 
chiTi.'oahlc,  but  that  ho  wnnld  agree  with  Tauitau,  one  of  the  mn^t  Moo  I ,  of 
the  (_  ayuses  ?  Peupeitmoxmox  w;is  as  wily  as  his  name  of  Yellow  berjpeat 
suggested,  aft  I  shall  l>e  able  to  show. 

*'''niis  1<  ttiT  V  V  f.  r,  I  t<'  l>c  «!CTit  by  J.  M.  Stanley,  a  ynnnc^  painter 
travellmg  in  the  lii<Uiin  country  to  study  savage  facu^  forms,  and  costumes; 
but  he  seems  to  hare  gone  to  Vancotirer  insteM.  Stanley  was  from  Ohinu 
aii'1  wa?i  nt  that  tim^  known  chiefly  in  tho  MisMissippi  Valley.  He  trrivrllud 
overland  to  California  by  the  Santa  1"*}  route,  and  theuue  to  Oregon  on  the 
hark  RKAtAMi  in  Jtdy  IM'f  From  Oregon  Citv  he  went  up  the  Columbia^  and 
visited  the  Spol-iT-ir '  onntrj'.  Happoi»iii:Jf  tn  Iv  coming  down  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla  at  tho  time  of  the  massacre,  he  was  iuterceuteil  by  a  Cayuso,  who  de- 
manded, 'Are  yon  a  Hndsfm'd  B;iy  man?*  *Na  *An  American?'  *No.* 
*  Wliat  th«'n  T '  '.\  T'ln  k*  vf  !  *  This  being  a  new  tiati'iu  to  th<.  ( '  lyiisc.  nnrl 
one  witli  which  he  was  not  at  war,  Ute  artist  was  permitted  U)  proceed. 
^Vhcn  he  arrived  at  the  fort  he  Isamed  the  significanoe  of  the  questions. 
After  0_''en'a  arrangement  with  the  Cayuse;-,  Sianl  y  rcturnc  l  t.i  the  Spo- 
kaiic  country,  wliuro  be  remaiued  till  spring.    Ue  wa3  afterward  artist  to  the 
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pressed  his  great  anxiety,  which  had  not  permitted 
•  him  to  sleep  for  two  nights.  This  letter  was  not 
written  until  the  dlst  of  December,  and  the  alarm 
from  which  Ogden  was  suftering  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  captives 
at  Waila  Walla,  by  agreement,  on  the  29th,  tlian 
rumors  were  received  1  >y  the  natives  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  company  of  the  volunteer  riflemen  at  Walla 
Walla.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  intelli- 
gence it  was  feared  might  cause  Spalding's  company, 
which  had  not  yet  arrived,  to  be  cut  off,  and  any  such 
resumption  of  hostilities  would  certainly  In*  fatal  to 
the  success  of  bis  efforts  for  the  rescue  of  even  the 
Waiilatpu  captives;  for  the  rage  of  the  savages  would 
permit  them  to  stop  at  nothing.  But  to  his  great 
relief  Spalding  arrived  on  the  first  of  January,  accom- 
panied by  a  largo  force  of  Nez  Percys.  After  spending 
another  night  in  earnest  council  with  these  natives, 
always  more  friendly  and  more  tractable  than  their 
relatives  the  Cayuses,  Ogden  embarked  the  ransomed 
company  for  Vancouver/^  thankful  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

ISoT  was  he  gone  a  moment  to  soon.  A  few  hours 
afiyer  his  departure  fifty  Cayuses  arrived  at  the  fort 
with  the  purpose  of  taking  and  killing  Spalding,  as 
they  had  all  along  declared  their  intention  of  doing, 
should  they  learn  that  any  but  peace  commissioners 
were  on  the  way  to  their  country.    It  was  this  deter- 

Paciiic  railway  expe«Ution  in  1853.  Many  of  bis  In«lian  portraita  wcro  |»lace«l 
iathu  >Siiiitb»oniaa  Iu»titution,  and  Mere  destroyed  l>y  tire  Honie  time  later. 

^^liepaguaut  as  was  tlie  idea  of  what  the  white  women  and  uir!s  had  i>uf- 
fered  at  the  hands  of  their  captora,  there  were  certain  touches  of  letling  cxhilj- 
itc«l.  When  Misa  liewley  waa  sent  f<ir  it  was  yet  early  morning.  According 
to  her  testimuuy,  Five  Crow*  prepared  a  good  breakfast  tor  her,  with  tea, 
and  placed  anew  blanket  and  bnfialoorobe  on  the  saildle  of  her  horse  to  make 
her  coiufortalde,  bidding  her  gomldiy  i  i  a  kin  l  ni.uui'  r.  Spalding  in  his 
hi*  lectures  makes  MiiM  Bewley  say  of  her  arrival  at  the  tort:  *  Ab  we  rode  up. 
Governor  Ogden  and  Mr  McHcaa,  vrith  several  CtithoHc  priesta,  came  ont. 
Mr  O^den  tcKtk.  uio  gently  from  tlie  horse,  a<  a  fatln  i  ,  uml  ^ai.l.  '  TKa.ik 
Goii,  I  have  got  vou  safe  at  lastl  1  had  to  \>ny  tbu  ludiuus  more  for  you 
than  for  all  the  otoer  captives,  and  I  feared  tlx  y  would  never  give  you  up. " ' 
Sf.'iir  liiijIitH  DchKtcriit,  Jan  IS,  18(i8.  Stanley  relates  that  a  (  i\  tise  who 
took  to  wife  a  girl  of  14  yearn,  after  murUeriuu  her  brother  aad  gaining  her 
submission  by  threats  against  the  lives  of  ner  mother  and  sister,  offered 
Ol'  !•  i>  I  large  )>rice  for  her,  <  !  t<  f  r^ik;  ^  <>\vn  people  and  live  among  tlu 
white  people.  Jiiqd.  Coitu  Jnd.  Ajf.,  'IVJ. 
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mination,  well  understood  by  all,  that  decided  William 
Craig  to  quit  his  claim  on  the  Clearwater,  though  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  Nez  Perc^&  Bishop  Blan- 
chet  also  accompanied  Ogclen  to  the  Willamette  Valley, 
but  Brouillet  and  Leclaire  remained  at  the  Umatilla 
until  the  20th  of  February,  when  they  too  abandoned 
the  country ;  and  their  property  left  among  the  CayUises 
was  destroyed- 

The  re(  11)101118  of  Ogden's  favors  were  srarct  ly  dis- 
tributed nni(Hi£i;  the  homes  of  symjmthi/iitg  IVIcmkIs  in 
the  \\  iilciiiietto  ^'alley  before  the  Presbyterians,  with 
Spalding  at  their  Ik  ad,  made  an  attack  on  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  C()iiij)any  and  the  Catholic  d'  lgy,  openly 
aeeusin;^'  tlinu  <>f  c•^m:^[)^riTlg  with  the  T?i<liaiis  to  de- 
stroy tliu  l^rntcstaiit  missions  in  the  interior;  eyery 
art  and  word  of  either  beiug  turned  into  tlie  acts  and 
words  of  conspirators  plotting  death  and  ruin  to  Amer- 
icans and  Protestants,  All  were  termed  Jesuits, 
whether  Jesuit,  s*  cular,  or  Oblate;  and  fertile  imagi- 
nations, half  crazed  by  horrors,  were  sown  with  sus- 
icions  the  foulest  and  most  uimatural.  The  SpccUUor 
eing  by  its  by-laws  prohibited  from  entering  into 
sectarian  discussions,  tlie  Oregon  American  devoted  its 
columns  almost  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  the 
matter/^  The  results  of  ita  few  weeks  of  existence 
continue  to  ajtpear  in  the  frequent  assertions  published 
and  uttered  even  now  that  die  fur  company  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Oregon  were  responsible  for 
the  tragedy  of  Waiilatpu,  notwithstanding  the  facta 
The  lack  of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  company, 

"The  Oreifon  Amerimn  \sas  not  tlif  only  pai>er  lirought  irito  t  vist"  ii-f 
ftboat  this  time  with  the  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to  auutiiueutii  which 
were  not  atbnitted  to  the  cotamiia  of  we  conservative  SpeHalor.  George  h. 
Curry,  after  lieiiig  tlLsiiiisse<l  from  tho  editorial  chair  f'f  111  it  jourtialfor  n  a-i  tis 
before  mentioued,  started  the  Ortgon  Ftte  Frtw^  a  ttuiaU  w  «;«ikly  iu  which  he 
printed  as  nrach  tmth,  welcome  orttnweloome  to  the  S^>eefatar,  as  jileased  him. 
It  ran  oul^  fn-iii  April  to  Dt^cenihf  r  TS-1,S.  It  w.i^  [n  intoil  from  a  press  maile 
iuthe  country,  aoid  with  display  type  wrought  out  ot  wood  by  hantL  Address 
of  0.  L.  Carry,  in  Or.  Pitm^  At»oe,t  Tram.>  1875,  72i  8*  /.  iVeicM,  iL  123; 
RkhiiTiUou'H  MiA^Li.,  411;  Pobfucdjin,  V.  27?  PorUnwl  OmjORMlH,  April  30, 
1872;  Gitjnj'a  Jies.  Ur.,  MS.,  2d. 
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even  admitting  the  monstrous  idea  that  its  officers 
were  capable  of  such  acts;  the  lack  of  both  opportu- 
nity and  motive  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  admitting 
that  these  young  men  just  out  of  European  or  Cana- 
dian colleges  could  be  thinking  of  murder^  should  be 
sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not  instigate  the  In- 
dians. The  country  belonged  by  treaty  to  the  United 
States,  hence  the  company  had  nothing  to  gain.  The 
priests  had  not  yet  established  a  mission,  or  obtained 
control  of  the  Indiana  They  knew  that  Whitman 
intended  leaving  the  Walla  walla  Valley,  and  would 
if  they  wished  it  sell  them  his  improvements  at 
Waiilatpu.  Why  then  kill  him  1  Or  why,  if  he  must 
be  killed,  did  the  Protestant  instead  of  the  Catholic 
Cayuses  do  the  deed?  It  WSB  the  Indians  nearest 
to  Whitman  who  killed  him,  even  those  almost  of 
his  own  household.  But  the  captives,  saved  and  lib- 
orated  by  those  they  now  accused,  being  instigated 
by  sectarian  hatred,  were  put  upon  the  stand,  and 
tricked  into  sayincf  things  the  most  abominable  and 
absurd.  It  was  Spaldinj^  liimself  who  should  have 
been  examined,  under  oath,  and  not  all  those  afflicted 
and  l)L'\vildered  captives  who  understood  little  or  noth- 
ing- of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  great  misfortunes. 
Findini^  the  Protestants  takinsjf  defK)sitiuns,  the  Cath- 
(ilies  also  resorted  to  sworn  statements;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  so  far  as  the  depositions  go  the  latter 
liave  the  best  of  the  cause.  J>ut  the  rancor  on  both 
sides !  The  merely  secular  mind  shrinks  from  contem- 
]>lating  it.**  I  have  in  previous  chapters  stated  my 
belief  that  the  interference  of  the  Catholics  au«j:niented 
Whitman's  troubles  with  the  Cayuses;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent to  my  mind  that  had  there  not  been  a  Catholic 
ill  tile  country  the  catastro[)h')  would  have  come  in 
the  identical  shape  that  it  did  eome,  from  Indian  jeal- 
ousy alone.    Blanchet,  iu  attempting  to  account  for 

Amnns;  the  writers  who  will  not  cnnntonanco  thr  accusations  published 
in  the  fJtrifttn  A  merimn  lu  1  biii  are  Evaita,  Strong,  DowcU,  Waldo,  J.  HenrjT 
Brown,  Victor,  l>eii<ly,  I.  1.  Stevens,  and  J.  RoM  Bxowne.  Thociitoa  MaA 
Gray  continued  to  put  lorth  the««  honibU  idnu. 
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its  occurrence,  uses  the  following  language :  "At  the 
sight  of  the  good  already  done,  and  to  be  done  by 
the  army  of  jjie  zealous  missionaries  just  arrived,  the 
devil,  shaking  with  anger  and  rage,  resolved  to  make 
his  last  effoits  to  utterly  ruin  the  Catholic  clergy  on 
this  coast."** 

The  Presbyterians  blamed  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Catholics  blamed  the  devil,  for  what  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  good  jud^ent  ous^ht  to  have  averted,  but 
which  sectarian  pride,  and  obstinacy  resolved  to  dare 
rather  than  to  avoid 

*♦  t'Mh.  Church  in  Or.,  163, 
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THE  UAYUSE  WAR. 
1848. 

OaoAmzATtoir  <nr  not  Aiiinr— Colokbl  Oilliax  nr  Boctb  won  thb 
Dalles— TtaoiuA  McKay's  Cah adiak  CoiirAJfT— Caftahi  EvoushVi 

Company— 1 'a iTAis  MAimif*8  Comtany — Captaik  Shaw's  Company — 
Captain  (iAKr.isoN*?^  ToMfAVY— The  Army  at  Fort  Gilliam — Thf, 
Aksiy  at  Four  Lee — Meek".s  Party — Peace  Measirm — A  Bursii 
wiTU  THE  Enemy— OmcL4L  Coreespondesce — Heaimjuaktek.s  ai- 
Waijlatpi;— Action  op  thb  Fzacs  C^XMianoMXM— Coovcu  wjtii 
TMK  Cayoses— The  MuRDEREita  MU8T  BE  Delivsrbd  up— Dkath  op 
Colonel  Oilllvm — Major  Lee  Assumes  Command — The  Gover.nor':* 

PtuxI.AMATION — ScAKiITY    OF    AmMI'NI  TION— 'I'llB    WaU    EADED  AND 

Troof»  ML'»T£a&i>OiT~-BioGKArujcAL  Sketches. 

# 

Thk  ari  i\  al  of  the  rescued  captives  and  the  recital 
of  tlit  ir  wiDiiL^.s  cfreatlv  accelerated  the  preparations 
for  war.  The  letter  of  Spalding  counselling  peace 
Avijuld  have  been  bUp[u\'S.sed  but  for  the  request  of 
Og(l«  n  that  all  if  any  of  the  corres])()n(len(  ('  should 
be  publisliod.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Spaldnig 
had  written  as  he  did,  because,  as  the  natives  said, 
*'  he  was  in  a  hole,"  and  could  not  otherwise  get  out. 
He  had  Jieard,  througli  the  Nez  Perces,  of  the  i  scape 
of  Hall,  and  supposed  he  would  have  reached  Van- 
couver or  Oregon  City,  and  that  steps  would  be  taken 
for  the  r<'lief  of  all  who  were  left  alive.  He  riglitly 
surniis.  (I  that  his  countrymen  would  wish  to  be 
avenged,  and  he  took  measures  to  warn  them  not  to 
precipitate  him  and  nil  the  other  Americans  in  ruin 
bv  eoniinLT  with  an  army  to  fight  the  Ca}mses.  No 
humane  and  reasonable  being  could  blame  him  for  dis- 
sembling to  the  ladiaus  when  so  mauy  lives  were  at 
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stake;  but  the  dissembling  had  not  stopped  there. 
While  the  general  judgmeDt  declared  the  sentence  to 
be  for  the  barbarian  murderers  and  violators. . .  eter- 
nal remembrance ;  let  them  be  pursued  with  unrelent- 
ii^  hatred  and  hostility,  until  life-blood  has  atoned 
for  their  infamous  deeds,"  ^  Spalding  was  employed  in 
creating  a  similar  feeling  toward  the  bishop  of  Walla 
Walla,  whom  he  had  so  lately  addressed  as  his  **  dear 
friend  and  brother,"  with  the  request  to  do  all  he 
could  to  save  him.  In  the  heated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  which  was  not  prepared  to  reason,  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sword  had  itMen  hvcsaxae  the  bishop  had 
cut  the  hair  sank  deeply.  If  it  were  not  so,  asked 
the  Presbyterians,  how  could  the  Catholics  remain 
when  we  have  been  driven  away?  That  question  was 
answered  when  the  army  approached  the  Umatilla, 
but  the  answer  was  not  forthcoming  when  Spalding 
pointed  out  this  significant  fact  to  the  volunteers, 
who  went  away  pi xpared  to  encounter  the  horns  and 
hoofs  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  on  that  river.' 

On  the  same  day  that  Ogden  arrived  with  the  fam- 
ilies from  the  missions  in  the  interior.  Colonel  Gil- 
liam set  out  for  the  Dalles  with  fifly  men,  in  advance 
of  the  companies  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter, 
which  were  to  follow  on  the  14th.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Meek's  overland  party ;  but  such  were  the 
difficulties  and  consequent  delays  of  the  march  in  the 
winter,  that  the  advance  did  not  reach  the  Dalles  till 
the  24th,  three  other  companies  being  close  behind, 
and  three  others  organizing  to  follow,  besides  a  num- 
ber that  were  being  raised  for  defence  in  some  of  the 
counties.  A  company  of  infantry  was  also  forming 
in  Portland,  which  expected  to  be  ready  to  march  by 
the  lat  of  February.    On  French  Prairie  a  company 

>0r.  Speciator,  Jan.  20,  1848. 

*  The  excitement  became  so  great  that  the  volnnteen  in  starting  said  that 
their  first  shuts  would  be  for  the  bishop  and  his  priests;  ami  that  for  several 
montlui  the  Catholic  churches  and  establishments  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
were  in  the  gnatMt  daoger  of  being  horned  down.  Bkmek^t  (Mk,  Church  In 
Or.,  17^ 
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was  raised  by  Tiioiiias  ^[cKay,  aiiioug  the  Canaui.ins, 
which  action  on  the  part  of  this  noted  Indian-fighter 
gave  great  satisfaction,  jv>t  nuly  on  account  of  his 
repiitiition  as  a  warrior,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
course  which  would  be  taken  by  the  half-breed  popu- 
lation in  the  event  of  a  j)rotracted  war''  with  the 
natives.  A  flag  was  designed  for  and  prebeuted  to 
Caj)tain  McKay,  eniljleniatic  of  the  ])rovi.si()nal  g«>v- 
eriunent,  bearing  a  lone  star  and  a  nunil)er  of  stripes. 
He  iiresented  it  to  his  coin})anv  with  tiiis  brief  ad- 
di  ess;  *'This  is  tlie  tljig  you  are  expected  to  defend, 
and  you  must  deienei  it.  ** 

Besides  the  Canadian  company,  Marion  county 
furnished  two  others,  under  captains  Levin  N.  Eng- 
lish and  Williaui  Martin ;  ^  and  Clackamas  and  Marion 

'Orini  dflMitbet  MeKay  as  momtted  mad  Hdin|f  alonf  the  itMil  Wangning 

the  French  h.ilf-hroL-d.s  iu  Chinook.  In  au  hour's  tune  he  had  34  hk-ii  in  hi* 
compouy.  Unity  rout  Jntalotejt,  MS,,  8.  McKiw'a  compaay  was  otlit^rcd 
follows;  Thomas  McKay,  captain;  Charles  MoKay,  Ist  tieiiteiiaiit;  Alexander 
McKay,  '2  \  licuteiuuit:  K'lw,ir<l  Dninii.'*,  orderly  sergeant;  (rforire  Montour, 
ba,yti&to  Dorio,  l>aviil  Crawtord,  and  Gideon  Fion,  duty  atirgeaat&.  Privates] 
John  Spence,  Louis  Laplante,  Angostine  Rname^  Isaao  0«rvais,  Louis  Mon- 
tour, Alexis  V'atrais,  Josei'h  I'.iine,  Jno.  C\inntnghain,  Jno.  OroH  T;imis,  .7>« 
Leuegratly,  Autoiue  Poi^ier,  Aiit<nne  Plantc,  Pierro  Lacoursc,  Ashby  Pearee, 
Riohartl  Liokletter,  Charies  B3auchmain,  Augustine  Ddbud*  B.  S.  La<lemt3, 
Antoine  Lafasto,  Nathan  English,  Charles  Eilwarda,  Gideon  Grave  Ik.  ("lui. 
Cowetjiat,  Antoine  lionaupaus,  Nicholas  Bird,  Francis  Dupres,  William  Tow  ie, 
Thomas  I'urvis,  A.  J.  Thonja«,  J.  H.  Bigler,  Mongo,  Antomo  Ansure,  Narciaso 
Mo-iti/niu.  Kdwunl  Crete.  Or.  S^tedator,  AptUO,  U<m' Nwr„  Ma^.^-lO. 
*(>*.  Hjftet'Uor,  Feb.  16,  ]64i>. 

^Captain  Eaglisb's  officers  were:  William  Shaw,  1st  lieutenant;  F.  M. 

Munkers,  2<1  lieutenant;  William  Martin,  orderly  icrgca-t;  Ilinnu  English, 
ticorge  Shaw,  Thomas  Boggi,  and  L.  J.  IvccUir,  duty  sergcauta.  Prn  atea: 
Jackson  A«lams,  L.  N.  Abd,  William  Burton,  «'o«eph  Crank,  John  Downing, 
Thus.  T.  Kyru,  K.  T).  Foster.  Al.-x.indor  Gage,  Tlioiii.w  nrcgory.  G.  W . 
Howell,  Fuics  Hu\v;u-d,  J.  11.  Lew  ii,  N.  it.  McDonald,  James  Ortict  r,  Joseph 
iVaraon,  Jackson  Rowell,  William  Simmons,  Lenna  Stewart,  Clmrles  Roth, 
J  >aiii(  I  WaMi),  ( J.'orgo  Weslev,  William  Vaughn,  L.  N.  English,  jun.,  Nineveh 
>oid,  All>crt  l  iijli,  A.  <iribl»le,  Samuel  Suiters,  Thomas  Wigger,  RicharJ 
Hays,  Wesky  Howell.  Richard  Jenkins,  H.  Muob,  William  Jladwny,  J. 
R.  Payne,  Benjamin  Simpsiou,  Alexander  York. 

Captain  Martin's  officers  were:  A.  E.  (rarrison,  Ist  lieutenant;  Davil 
Waldo,  2d  lieutenant;  ]^u<lwell  J.  Rector,  orderly  seraeant;  William  Cosper, 
Fales  Howard,  Joseph  Silvester,  aud  Benjamin  WMght,  duty  8crge>auts. 
Privates:  J.  Albright,  H.  Burdon,  T.  J.  Blair,  Joseph  Borst^  George  Crab* 
tree,  Joseph  Crank,  VVeslev  Cook,  Samuel  Center,  Jolm  Cox,  Joiiii  Ea«ls, 
Panel  Fowler,  S.  M.  Crover,  .John  Kaiser,  Clark  S.  Pringb,  Israel  Wood, 
Lewis  Stewart,  Pleasan  C.  Kaiser,  Thomas  Can  by,  Sidney  Ford,  William 
Melawers,  A.  M.  Rainwater,  B.  F.  Shaw,  William  Waldo,  Silas  G.  Pugh, 
G*  K.  Vernon,  Isaiah  Matheny,  Tboniaa  X.  Eytet  Joliu  C.  Holgate.  AlboMff 
Stale  Riyhtd  Democrat^  Nov.  2,  1S77. 
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tociv  tliLr  two  others,  uuder  captaiub  William  Shaw  and 
J.  M,  Orarriiiou,* 

The  arm;y  established,  as  it  passed  up  tlic  river,a  way- 
titation  for  supplies  at  the  Cascade  j>()rt^\«^G,  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  Fort  Gilliam.  Tlie  atockade  erected 
at  tlie  Dalles  by  Major  Lee  waa  called  Fort  Lee.  The 
only  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  governor's  command  was 
the  nme-pounder  belonging  to  Oregon  City,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Dalles,  this  place  beiog  designated 
as  army  headquarters.^ 

When  Colonel  Gilliam  arrived  at  Fort  Lee  thero 
had  already  been  some  skirmishing.  On  the  8th 
of  January  some  savages  were  discovered  herding 
the  cattle  left  at  the  mission  by  the  immigrants 

£reparatozy  to  driving  them  away;  and  when  Major 
lee  and  several  men  advanced  on  foot  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  it  they  were  fired  on.  There- 
upon a  running  fight  was  kept  up  for  two  hours,  be- 
tween seventeen  voiite  men,  some  mounted  and  others 
on  foot,  and  twenty^three  mounted  natives,  eight  only 
of  whom  were  Cayusea  The  natives  succeeded  in 
driving  off  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and 
wounding  Sergeant  William  Berry.    Three  savagea 

'Gftptain  Shaw's  offtcers  v  i  David  Crawfonl,  1st  limitenant;  BaptiHte 
Dorio,  2.1  licutcnAiit;  Alwalom  M.  Smith,  orderly  8«rsuAut;  lieorge  Laroquc, 
V'atall  Bersttron,  Guorgc  W.  Shaw,  aud  Charles  McKay,  duty  serseant-t. 
riivatca:  John  H.  Bigler,  0.  (  luiii,  Joseph  Iteipont,  VVilliani  Felix,  Aavier 
Plante,  Eli  V^iliell,  F.  M,  Maiiki^,  Autouio  Plante,  Charloa  Edwards,  Andrew 
Heel>er,  Xavier  Gervaia,  David  Junvs,  John  Pecarea,  Samuel  Kinsoy,  Josejjh 
Poar.wn,  William  Towie,  Fetor  Jackson,  Alexander  Laborain,  William  McMil- 
hu,  B.  F.  Kiohoifl,  Uinm  Smwdt  William  MarhU,  Itmuem  Poiooor,  U«ofgo 
"Westley. 

Captain  Garri80iii*&  offimn  were:  A.  B.  GtHrison,  lat  liciitonant:  John  C. 
Herren,  2d  lieutenant;  J.  B.  Kaiser,  orderly  sergeant;  (icorgo  Crabtreo, 
George  Laroque,  and  JosKiph  Coleater,  duty  sergeants.  Privates:  E.  Bier- 
naiji.. ,  Tliouijn  II.  Blair,  John  C.  Cox,  J«wi  ph  Despart,  Caleb  M.  Grover, 
I^ah  Matheay,  John  I'icard,  William  I'liiliji,  Henry  Bardeu,  iSiUs  P.  Pugh, 
Ijaac  Wood,  P^ucl  Fowlor,  Andrjw  Hubert,  I>;iuu  1  Herrcu,  Xavier  Plantu, 
Vitelle  Borseitm.  There  it  a  repetition  of  the  same  names  iu  two  or  more 
comjianics  here  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  men  ami  officera  wert- 
freijuently  traos^rred.  But  as  tlie  rolli  were  thus  published  by  J.  Henrj 
Brown  from  the  originala,  I  let  them  Btaii<1.  They  apiicarud  first  iu  the 
Salem  Mercury^  and  were  copie<l  intfi  tho  .1  llxiv>i  Statt  JtiyktB Uemocratp  Nov. 
2  aud  9,  1877.  and  A^itand  TklittySf  ut  cHuua  date. 
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were  killed,  and  one  wounded.  On  the  followin;?  mom- 
ino:,  while  a  detachment  \\  ns  cmiiitr  some  distitin  .  fn'm 
the  fort  to  bring  in  a  triuiidly  chief,  Seletzji,  vvh*  .  had 
l)een  rolibed  for  refusin*^^  to  join  in  the  hohtihlics,  bixty 
Indian  lioiscs  were  captured — a  reprisal  which  hardly 
oliket  the  !<  >.ss  of  so  much  beef  in  a  country  destitute 
of  provisions. 

On  hearing  of  Major  Lee's  first  brush  with  the 
enemy,  the  governor  wrote  Colonel  Gilliam,  January 
26th,  to  select  some  of  his  best  men  and  horses,  and 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  neighborhod  of  Des 
Chutes  River.  "  It  will  require  gre.'it  caution  on  your 
part,"  ho  snid,  "as  couuiiander-in-rliief  in  the  field,  to 
distinguish  bitwcLii  friends  and  foes;  but  when  you 
are  certain  that  tliey  are  enemies,  let  them  know  the 
Anierieans  are  not  woniLii."  But  Gilliam  was  not  a 
commander  to  need  promptings  of  this  kind.  He 
meant  to  show  the  natives  that  Americans  could  fight 
when  disembarrassed  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
herds. 

On  arriving  at  the  Dalles,  he  led  a  liundred  and 
thirty  men  to  the  east  side  of  Des  Chutes  River, 
where  Major  Lee  was  sent  forward  with  a  small  de- 
tachment to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  eneray, 
a  camp  being  found  located  about  twenty  miles  above 
tlie  crossing,  but  moving  toward  the  mountains,  with 
th eir  families  and  property.  Lee  at  once  charged  them, 
killing  one  man  and  capturing  two  women  and  a 
number  of  horses.  Returning  to  camp,  he  was  over- 
taken in  a  narrow  canon  by  a  well^med  and  mounted 
force,  who  opened  fire,  obliging  them  to  dismount,  and 
shelter  themselves  among  &e  rocks  and  bushes  of  the 
ravine,  where  the  savages  annoyed  them  until  dark 
by  rolling  heavy  stones  down  upon  them.  On  the 
following  day  Gilliam  attacked  the  natives  w  ith  his 
whole  company,  killing  a  number  and  taking  forty 
horses,  a  few  cattle,  and  about  $1,400  worth  of  other 
property  which  had  been  stolen.  Skirmishing  con* 
tinued  tor  several  days,  during  which  time  three  men 
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were  killed,  and  one  wounded  so  that  he  died  subse- 
quently at  Vancouver.'* 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor's  policy  with  regard 
to  fighting  suddenly  underwent  a  change,  for  on  the 
27th  we  find  him  instructing  Lee,  at  every  (  >})portunity, 
to  assure  the  Indians  that  all  the  Americans  want  of 
them  is  to  give  up  the  murderers,  and  that  they  wish 
to  be  at  peaee  with  all  the  other  tribes.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  him  that  he  tliouglit  of  appoint! ni; 
the  three  coiumissioiicrs  aiithorizt'd  by  the  legislature, 
who  should  rupair  to  Walhi  W  aiki  I'or  tlu;  purpose 
of  holding  a  council  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Columbia,  to  pn-vt-nt  if  pussibk'  a  coalition  between 
them  and  the  Cay  uses:  and  that  he  had  selected  Joel 
Palmer,  supcrintendi  iit  of  Indian  affairs,  Robert 
Ncwt^ll,  well  kii  'wii  to  the  Xez  Perces  and  Cavuses, 
and  Major  Lee  himself,  who  under  White's  adminis- 
tration had  also  become  well  known  to  the  Indians. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  action,  tlie  t^overnor 
on  the  2!'th  directed  Colonel  Gilliam  t<.)  remain  at  the 
Dalles  until  the  commissioners,  with  the  last  of  tlie 
volunteer  companies,  should  arrive;  and  repeated  to 
hini  the  instructions  he  had  given  Lee  concerning  the 
assurances  to  be  made  to  the  Indians,  that  if  they 
would  give  up  the  murderers  and  restore  the  stolen 
property  the  volunteers  should  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  2d  of  February  commissions  were  issued  to 
Palmer,  Newell,  and  Lee,  and  the  former  two  imme* 
diately  set  about  making  preparations  for  departure. 

Palmer,  being  commissary-general,  deputized  A.  E. 
Wait  and  James  Taylor,  of  Oregon  City,  to  take  charge 
of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  departments  m- 
his  absence.'   Knowing  the  impatient  character  of 

'Alexamlor  McI>onaI<l  was  shot  by  the  g^nr  l  m  Ih  rn  he  approaolieil  in  & 
manner  to  iuducc  tAic  Uulief  that  he  was  au  Iiiui.iii.  Jamuti  I'ackwood  aud 
Jsckson  were  shot  by  Indians  while  henUng  liorsLS  near  the  fort. 

'Ill  liih  (lirectioufl  to  Wait,  Palmer  says:  'The  trwps  in  tlu.'  fii-ld  rmiit  be 
BQiipIied  wich  provisions  at  all  haziirds. .  .If  a  supply  cannot  be  ha<i  by  pur- 
chasing with  roeh  fonds  m  arc  at  the  diapmal  of  uie  department,  a  resort 
must  l>t'  had  to  levying  rf^ttrilmtions  ii|h>ti  the  citizens.  .  In  doing  this  you 
will  be  particular  in  not  ruiiucui^  thtt  aiuuimt  uf  bruad-stuiis  bviow  thu  wants 
BiR'.  Ob.,  Vol..  L  45 
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Gilliam,  the  governor  urged  Palmer  to  use  all  possible 
despatch  to  reach  the  Dalles  before  the  colonel  should 
have  moved  from  that  place.  The  commissioners 
arrived  at  Fort  Leo  on  the  10th,  accompanied  by  the 
commands  of  McKay  and  English,  with  the  cannon, 
which  McKay's  men  transported  round  the  Cascades 
in  a  severe  snow-storm,  which  detained  both  companies 
at  the  upper  landing  all  day  of  the  9th,  and  also  a 
party  of  three  Hudson's  Bay  men  bearing  despatches 
to  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

Colonel  Gilliam  received  a  letter  from  the  governor 
by  the  hand  of  Commissioner  Palmer,  in  which  he 
was  informed  that  the  commissioners  had  been  ordered 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  field-officers  of  the  army, 
on  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure 
entire  unanimity  of  action.  If  the  colonel  thought 
best  to  proeeed  at  once  to  Waiilatpu  with  the  main 
army,  lie  was  to  do  so,  and  to  select  a  favorable  point 
i\)r  ert;ctlng  a  fort ;  wood,  water,  and  grass  being  requi- 
sites. In  ease  of  the  tribes  combining  and  refusing 
to  c(iUi[;ly  with  the  deinaiitl  to  ^ive  up  the  murderers, 
tlie  field  was  left  iu  the  hands  of  the  colonel,  who  was 
only  cautionud  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
Indians  who  were  friendly. 

Thir;  blowinir  Ih  t  and  l>lowin<jf  cold,  and  final  leav- 
ing  of  everytliing  in  (liiliam's  hands,  was  extremely 
perplexing  to  the  coniiiiissioners,  who,  if  they  wure  to 
( flVefc  the  olyect  for  which  they  were  delegated,  must 
Lieut  tl  f  natives  in  council  before  the  army  A\  a.s  upon 
them.    The  council  with  the  field-officens  took  place  on 

of  families.  You  shouM  have  at  lo.-i^st  43  d^yi  i  at  ions  iu  atlvance.  Call  upon 
tiie  citizens  tlirou^ii  the  nvenUuvn  oi  llw  lituta^  or  hauUbilb,  or  boili,  to  come 
forward  and  aid  va.  Now  ij  the  tuno  to  sbow  thatf  We  of  oountry,  their 
]'.iiri(iti.)iii,  vlio  arc  frioii  U,  a:iil  \v';(>  aru  u>l>  :.  There  are  but  tU'O  aidiiwi  for 
aad  ai;uiu.^t;  tburo  can  bu  no  halt- way  placu.' 

Writing  from  Vauoouver,  on  hu  way  np  t^ie  Coliimbia»  be  says:  'I  have 
l^oii^ht  a  kfg  <jf  ]>o\viI._r  and  pountLj  of  halls  which  can  l>e  ijsi  il  .11  well  m 
ItkuL  Sttcure  all  llio  u :n  wUi:iit<>;i  you  canaud  forwanl  spccilily,  iSoml  cannon, 
ball,  anil  tMuintfr.    I  will  ma'ce  a  (Kirttwe  for  the  auinou  at  the  Cascades,  aa  1 

up.    Til  i  >  a  .'  V)  »,f  goo  t  rifii'  powtler  at  Tnnnion*«,  <in  tho  Cc^uin- 

Ina  Slough,  oppfwiic  this  fort.'  Such  m'.u  the  multiplicity  of  cares  of  the 
chairman  of  the  yva^^e  commiiision,  who,  while  delegated  to  negotiate  for 
yctui^  was  preparing  fur  war  See  On  Arehive*t  HH.,  Jn^^lS. 
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the  I  Itli,  but  there  was  not  that  unaniinity  for  which 

the  governor  hojx  il,  and  no  arrangement  was  effected. 
On  the  following  day  a  compromise  was  made,  the 
colonel  allowing  the  coniniissioncrs  to  j>recede  him, 
acconjpaniod  by  Major  Lee,  captains  McKay  and 
Thompson,  Meek's  party,  and  men  enough  to  make 
up  a  coiiipany  of  one  hundred.  Letters  were  written 
to  be  despatched  by  an  Indian  messenger  to  the 
CathoUc  mission  on  the  I matilla,  to  Foi-t  Walla 
Walla,  and  to  the  Nez  Perces,  that  tbey  miirlit  be 
prepared  for  tlie  advent  of  the  army  as  well  as  of  tlie 
peace  conn  11  L'-siouLis.  Tlie  latter  were  to  proeeed  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  In  the  mean  time  the  old 
frontier  method  of  wai  faic  prrvailed.  the  innm'ent  and 
the  guilty  being  shot  ilowii  indiscriminately.'"  News 
was  ivci  is  i'd  on  the  13th  that  a  combination  had  been 
consummated  between  ti.e  tribes  east  of  the  Dalles, 
which  information  deteiimiied  (iilliam  to  delay  no 
loiin(»r,  but  to  march  the  next  morning  with  tliree 
hundred  men  for  ^\  aiilat[iu,  leaving  Ca]itain  Williams 
at  F  urt  Lee  with  twenty -seven  men,  including  several 
bick." 

Before  tlie  commissioners  could  start  on  the  14th 
thev  received  a  visit  from  two  Yakinias  who  came 
as  messengers  from  their  (  hie Is  to  b'"**!!  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Americans;  saying  that  the  Cayuses 
wished  them  to  join  the  nuirderers;  but  that  they 
had  had  no  (juarrel  with  tlie  v;]iite  pt'ople,  who  did 
not  pass  through  tlieir  country.  If  the  Americans 
desired  peace,  so  did  they.    In  this  friendly  mood  they 

1*1  lean  tbeoe  things  from  a  memormndnm  kept  hy  Roltert  Newell  rfnring 

his  journey  to  ami  from  \Vaiil.it]iu.  It  wa^i  a  stri'  t!v  private  diary,  M  hivii  hit 
(laughter,  Mrs  WanlwcU,  of  iicwiston,  liluiio,  »illuw'tnl  iiiu  t«>  copy  in  1877. 
The  foUowintf  entry  is  touching  the  reckiessne-sH  of  tlio  volunteera:  'An 
Indian  wa^  Htiot  liy  ono  of  our  own  poipl:',  H.  JjIo^Uih,  while  out  htmtiug 
bor^e^  to^tUy,  Fob.  13th,  a  moat  ahamctul  tlung.' 

Newell  says  in  his  Jlfrr/forrrfo/a  that  Wilhanu  ]mlled  «lnwn  th^  miarion 
!>am  to  mako  pickctH  around  the  houses.  Palmer,  in  i  1-  iter  to  Wait,  jviya 
only  '.i  men  were  left  at  Fort  (Jilliam  to  protect  the  property,  ami  3  to 
run  the  hoati  from  the  CVucodcs  to  the  Dalles.  'The  men  liave  vo!nnt<'t  n-d 
to  tight  Iii'lians,  and  not  run  1irv,ita' — 80»iy  the  offifrT?.  ^h-.  .trv/,,/, MS., 
123.  These  bitd  of  private  intormation  show  tiiu  coutlittun  uf  tiiu  aruiy  moro 
dMwly  than  the  reports  of  offioen. 
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were  encouraged  to  remain,  and  sent  back  to  their 
chiefs  with  a  few  trifling  presents. 

The  discipHne  of  tlic  army  was  bad.  Several  of 
the  men  h'ft  at  Fort  Lee  returned  to  the  Wilhi nu-tte 
because  they  were  not  ])ennitted  to  figlit  iiiJian>: 
and  Cai)tain  Ross  resij^^ned  for  some  rea.s(»u  cquaiiy 
foohsli;^^  while  much  disorder  prevailed  in  the  com- 
nu.s,stiy  dei>artiiieiit ;  and  annoyin<x  jealousies  were 
indulged  in  by  some  who  had  notprt>vided  themselves 
with  private  stores.  In  spite  of  these'  drawbacks,  the 
army  maintained  a  generally  cheerful  tone  and  pra^*- 
tisod  their  military  nianceuvres  with  increasing  dex- 
terity, as  they  moved  slowly  to  the  John  Day  River 
without  encounturmt^  anv  natives  either  iio.-jtile  or 
friendly—  an  indication  of  enmity  in  Indian  tactics. 
On  the  18th,  at  the  u|>per  crossing  of  Jolin  Day 
River,  it  became  apparent  that  a  camp  of  the  enemy 
had  left  that  place  the  previous  nii^ht,  as  the  newh' 
opened  caches  demonstrated,  and  Major  Lee  was  or- 
dered in  pur  suit,  returning  at  midnight  without  having 
overtaken  them. 

On  the  21st.  after  a  liard  day's  marcli,  the  waj^ons 
not  *4ettinL(  into  eanij)  with  the  provisions  until  late 
in  the  night,  and  tlour  bein*^  scarce,  the  company  of 
Captain  Maxon  took  a  vote  on  the  propriety  of  turn- 
ing back  without  orders.  On  the  following  day  Colo- 
nel Gilliam  remained  in  camp,  and  after  a  military 
parade,  made  a  speech  to  the  army  upon  the  duties  of 
a  soldier  and  the  dishonor  of  deserting  the  cause  in 
whi(  li  they  were  enlisted,  promising  that  the  men  who 
had  first  moved  in  the  nmtiny  siiould  be  remembered 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  conduct;  which  well-de- 
served reproof  had  the  effect  to  rh(  (  k  desertion, 
though  it  did  not  prevent  other  infractions  of  disci- 
pline,  and  the  waste  of  ammunition  by  the  firing  of 
guns  in  camp. 

On  approaching  the  Cayuse  country  the  natives 
could  be  seen  moving  off  toward  the  Blue  Mountains, 

^'IfeweWa  Mtmrmda,  MS.,  4. 
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taking  with  them  their  personal  ( fT  >(  ts  and  herds. 
This  coDdition  of  atfairs,  although  what  might  have 
been  expected,  was  the  occasion  of  discontent  among 
the  hungry  volunteers,  who  had  not  enlisted  simply 
to  march  after  a  retreating  foe ;  and  the  distance  from 
a  base  of  supplies  was  growing  daily  greater. 

But  at  lei^h  on  the  23d,  while  the  army  was  at 
Willow  Creek,  a  deputation  of  thirteen  Des  Chutes  ap- 
peared, bearing  a  Hag,  with  a  request  for  a  council.  The 
delegation  was  headed  1  v  a  chief  called  Sue,  who  gave 
as  a  reason  for  not  sooner  responding  to  the  invita- 
tion, that  the  volunteers  had  fired  on  his  people  and 
compelled  them  to  run  away.  He  professed  senti- 
ments of  friendship  for  the  Americans,  even  offering 
to  join  them  against  the  Cayuses.  It  was  agreed  th^t 
thev  should  return  to  the  Dalles  and  there  await  the 
commissioners,  who  would  liold  a  L'^encral  council  with 
thein  when  they  came  back  I'roni  W  iullatpu. 

These  peace  measures  were  not  regarded  with  favor- 
able eyes  by  the  army,  who  were  anxious  to  avenge 
the  killing  of  Packwood  and  Jacksuu,  l)ut  the  Indians 
were  allowed  to  depait  uiniiolested.  Betxjre  leaving, 
Sue  presented  Captain  McKay  a  fine  liorse  from  the 
prmcipal  Des  Chutes  chief,  Welnptulekt,  w^ho  also 
sent  word  to  Gilliam  that  he  would  bring  in  all  the 
property  left  in  his  charge  by  immigrants,  and  all  that 
had  been  stolen  by  his  people,  and  return  it  to  the 
colonel  at  tlie  Dalles,  if  that  would  make  them  friends, 
to  which  Gilliam  replied  that  such  a  course  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  about  daylight,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  fnjm  the  Catholic  missionaries  among 
the  Yakimas,  to  inform  the  commissioners  that  this 
people  had  decided  to  follow  their  advice,  and  would 
remain  at  peace,  desiring  that  the  governor  of  Oregon 
be  informed  of  their  decision  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  as  if  they  feared  to  trust  to  the  friendship  of 
the  military.    But  no  message  had  yet  come  from  the 

^Report  of  eomnuHioiien^  in  Or.  ByednUar,  April  0,  1848. 
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missioiiMi  ir's  aiiioiiL,^  the  Cayuses,  to  whom  a  letter  had 
been  S'jiit^^  (tn  tlie  2 0th. 

AlK)ut  ti  ll  o'clock  on  the  niorninf;  o\'  the  24th, 
wliilc  the  iirniy  was  on  the  inarch,  the  con)niissi< mers 
beinjx  in  ad  vaiicc  with  a  flag,  two  Caynsc  spies  were 
discoN  rred,  and  about  noon  a  large  force  came  in  sight 
TnakinLt  sii^nsof  hostilit\  :  and  when  the  commissioners 
advanced  thev  were  warned  to  keen  off.  Thev  then 
returned  to  the  volunteers,  and  the  natives  began 
closing  in  on  all  sides  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
about  one  hundred  bein'.'-  ntianued  spectators  and 
women.  Their  first  overt  avt  was  the  shooting  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  men.  Then  the  battle 
began. 

It  was  a  hrave  sight,  the  gayly  dressed  warriors 

mounted  on  tlioir  painted  cours(»rs  galloping  over  the 
field,  and  the  hiUu  decorated  with  motioidcss  human 
bronzes.  The  vanity  of  a  native  is  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing trait.  These  three  hundred  Cayuses  had 
told  eacli  other,  and  believed  it  themselves,  that  they 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  of  the  Americans. 
"  We  will  beat  the  Ann  rirans  to  death  with  clubs, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  Willamette  and  take  the 
women,  and  all  their  property,"  said  these  boastful 
brav(\s/^  who  had  yet  the  art  of  war  to  learn.  Tliey 
had  an  advantage  in  tlie  ground  chosen,  and  in  their 
general  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  had  they 
been  as  great  warriors  as  they  imagined,  must  easily 
have  beaten  the  invaders. 

But  the  volunteers  behaved  well,  considering  it 

**TUi»  appareut  ne^loct  w  explame-l  by  Bniuillet  in  Authtntic  AccohU, 
60,  where  ho  eays  that  theCaytiaes  haci  been  toM  th  it  the  niissidneitea  >n>iil(| 

remain  among  tli"in  ns  \my;  ^-^  thr  y  wt  re  nt  pfnro,  Imt  would  rutirea-s  soon  na 
■w  ar  shoulil  he  «l»-cl.ucil;  anil  thai  uii  Uic  ii*tli  ut  i-'oh.  the  CavufifS  haJ  gone 
to  meet  the  Americans,  whereupon  the  prieste  reniovctl  t^i  Fort  Walla  Wallkon 
the  20tl).  Hk HI il!et  al.-«o  Bay .•*  that  Ogilen  promiAcJ  the  Civtisc^  ti)  emlcavor 
to  prevent  h  war,  and  that  he  would  send  an  express  to  W  .ill-i  \\  ilia  to  ap- 
prise them  of  thi'  re><ult;  but  that  nosueh  exjiresscame  lK.*for«the  first  engage- 
ment, and  til. it  tlu' In«liiuis  suspected  Ogden  of  lk.*traying  tlu  in.  '  H  id  (^l'  K  ii  a 
letter  arriveil  ui  time.'saya  Bruuillct,  *it  would  prolialily  have  prevente<l  iliu 
iMig  igement*  and  induoed  the  Ckyueee  to  aooept  peace  upon  the  tertna  offered 
by  the  government. ' 

^^C.  .McKay,  in  Or,  Spcciatoi;  March  23,  1848. 
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was  their  })urpuse  to  kill  as  iii.nix'  as  possihlc  Yet 
ia  Indian  battles,  except  wIh  iv  ihi  i  *  is  a  sui  prise  and 
a  massacre,  few  are  killed,  fur  tliu  Indian  fights  ih>u\ 
behind  a  tree,  and  his  white  antoj^onist  usually  adopts 
the  same  tactics.  Gilliam's  troops  cxtcndrd  tluir 
lines  until  they  embraced  in  an  ahnost  eompletc  circle 
the  wagons  and  cattle,  advanciii^^  and  fighting,  using 
every  caution  to  avoid  an  ambush.  The  canncm  was 
twice  discharged,  but  owinp^  to  the  scattered  positions 
of  the  enemy,  proved  of  little  use,  and  the  riiie 
became  the  sok'  cK  ])endence.  The  army  continued  to 
march  and  fight  until  sunset,  when  the  natives  with- 
drew and  the  volunteers  encamped  beside  the  road 
without  wood  or  water,  having  had  at  last  a  chance 
to  do  something  besides  waiting  and  quarrelhng  among 
themselves  or  comjdaining  of  their  commander.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  was  five  woiiiuh  d, 
one  dangerously;  while  the  Cay  uses  had  eight  killed, 
including  a  chief  called  Great  lilagle  and  a  medicine- 
man, and  one  severely  wounded — ^the  popular  chief 
Five  Crows,  whose  arm  was  shattered  by  a  ball  from 
the  rifle  of  Lieutenant  Charles  McKay  of  the  French 
coHii>any.  Newell,  in  remarking  upon  events  of  the 
day,  says  that  the  murderers  were  eager  for  battle, 
and  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
those  wlio  had  no  [>er8onal  interest  in  the  fight,  and 
would  Jiave  avoided  it  if  j)ossible.**^  Divided  among 
themselves,  and  in  consternation  at  the  outeome  of 
the  battle,  tlie  figiiting  next  day  was  eautit>us  and 
ineffectual. 

¥i)i'  two  (lays  the  men  were  without  ^\  ater,  luul  with 
little  to  eat,  harassed  continually  by  the  erunny  keep- 
ing on  a  p;irallel  line  of  march.  Soiiu^  of  the  ( 'ayuses 
ap])ronche(|  near  enough  to  intiniat*'  tlx  ir  drsiie  to 
liold  a  council  with  the  commissioners,  but  thev  W'cre 
told  that  no  interruption  eould  be  allowed  the  move- 
ments of  the  armv  until  water  was  ftnmd.  On  the 
night  of  the  2oth  the  voluuteera  encamped  on  the 

^Memoramta,  MS,,  & 
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west  bank  of  the  Umatilla  Eivf  r,  of  which  the  enemy 
in  the  begiiiniiii^  had  boasttuily  said  the  Americans 
should  never  drink ;  and  notwithstanding  the  overtures 
for  a  council^  some  of  the  horses  were  stolen  dunng 
the  night 

Crossing  the  Umatilla  on  tlio  2r)th,  Gilliam  marched 
to  within  three  miles  of  the  Cayuse  camp,  where 
he  remained  until  the  forenoon  of  the  27th.  While 
moving,  and  in  camp,  the  Indians  swarmed  all  along 
the  hills,  the  main  body  showing  a  determination  to 
continue  hostilitiea  From  those  who  approached  the 
volunteer  camp  the  commissioners  learned  that  their 
messenger  to  the  Nez  Percys  had  been  robbed  and 
sent  back  by  the  Cayuses,  and  they  immediately 
despatched  another. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Cayuse  war  is  one  of 
its  peculiar  features.  Governor  Abemethy  had  pre- 
pared a  communication  to  be  presented  to  the  Nez 
Perces  and  other  tubes  to  prevent  a  coalition  with 
the  Caynsea  In  it  he  had  begun  with  their  fitsi 
intercourse  with  white  people,  reminding  them  that 
they  had  invited  and  encouraged  them  to  reside  in 
their  country^  fti^d  that  their  white  Mends  bad  earnestly 
labored  to  cfo  them  good,  but  had  been  rewarded  with 
death.  Many  Americans,  he  said,  had  passed  through 
their  country  to  the  Willamette,  at  first  without 
niolestcition.  but  latterly  had  been  robbed  and  assaulted. 
The  Cayuses  had  accused  Whitman  of  poisoning  them, 
when  they  could  see  that  the  white  people  as  well  as 
the  Indians  died  of  a  disease  sent  by  the  Creator. 
The  hearts  of  the  white  people  bled  because  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Waiilatpu.  It  could  not  be  passed 
by  The  murderers  and  ravishers  must  be  given  up 
to  be  punished,  and  peace  would  then  be  restored; 
but  all  who  sheltered  or  assisted  the  criminals  would 
be  accounted  equal]}-  guilty,  and  be  subject  to  the 
wrath  of  the  great  white  race,  compared  with  which 
they,  the  tribes  ut"  Oregon,  were  but  a  haudtul.  Should 
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they  not  take  his  advice  and  give  up  the  guilty  Cayuses, 
the  Great  Chief  of  the  Americans  would  send  his 
war-chiefs,  and  they  would  all  be  punished  until  they 
were  glad  to  capitulate.  He  warned  them  that  he 
had  sent  the  news  of  the  massacre  to  California,  and 
asked  for  war  ships  to  be  stationed  in  the  Columbia, 
and  that  other  means  would  be  used  for  their  chas- 
tisement should  they  not  conclude  to  accept  peace  on 
his  terms;  but  that  should  they  consent  he  would 
promise  to  protect  them. 

A  letter  was  also  prepared  by  Spalding,  addressed 
to  the  Nez  Perc^B>  counselling  them  to  remain  at 
peace. It  was  anticipated,  when  these  oommunica- 
tioiis  were  prepared,  that  the  commissioners  would 
be  able  first  of  all  to  hold  a  cDuiKil  with  the  Nez 
Perces,  friendly  Cayuses,  and  Walla  Wallas;  but  the 
vacillating  course  of  the  governor  in  authorizin^r 
Gilliam  to  advance  on  Waiilatjpu  should  he  think 
best,  when  he  knew  that  every  mstinct  of  the  com- 
mander was  for  fighting,  had  defeated  that  expecta- 
tion; hence  the  preparation  of  other  letters  to  be 
forwarded,  as  before  mentioned,  from  John  Day  Hiver 
on  the  20th. 

Spalding's  letter,  and  one  addressed  by  Gilliam  to 
Vicar-general  Brouillet  requesting  him  to  furnish  the 
facts  concerning  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  events 

SpaliHng'rt  letter  is  a  curiosity,  and  of  value  aa  a  specimen  of  the  literary 
atylc  iti  the  Nc'Z  Perct^  school,  rather  than  for  it«  importance  to  tlie  history  of  the 
country.  It  was  writttu  iu  Roman  letters  as  follows:  '  Willamette,  Feb.  3,  1848 
— X«z  Perce  Chiefs:  My  FrieutU,  Ellis,  Kancoot,  Jame«|  Yiutimmiilkin,  Luke, 
Jacob,  Pucatoiih,  Yamohmohnim,  Yuuitamilkin: — (|atck,  meet  them;  with 
tlie  i'  fla  j.*  im  etthem.  P'rom  from  the  American.^,  five  go  to  meet  you: 
Mr  Palmer,  Ih*  Newell,  Mr  McKuy,  Mr  Lee,  and  MrGiUiAia.  Those  meet 
yoti,  with  gooil  hearts  they  moot  yon.  Thej  bear  a  message  from  tile  great 
cliicf,  they  boar  it;  therefore  they  call  you  to  meet  them.  Keep  quiet  ye 
youug  men;  do  uot  go  over  to  the  Cajruees.  ^Vait  till  these  speak  cloeeiv 
with  von.  The  good  are  not  to  be  punished ;  only  the  bad  are  to  be  iraniahed. 
The  Nez  Porces,  the  Americaiis  arc  one,  therefore  do  you  not  dei>art  fi-<>m  us. 
Very  many  Amerieans  are  goiug  to  seek  the  bad  Cayuaea,  and  tne  bad  only. 
There  wiU  soon  be  large  ships  nom  California!  therefore  they  cffer  to  you  a 
proposal  of  pe;i<  e.  Tin  y  send  you  toWcco,  then  fort-  meet  them  witliotit 
delay.  Mf  youngest  chUd  is  sick,  therefore  I  oauuotmeet  you.  When  he  is 
well,  I  will  see  yon,  by  the  bleasing  of  OodL  Ever  make  Vfrnrselvea 'good 
lii^art^.  By  the  bh-^niiig  oif  tiod,  may  we  see  each  other.  ]£  U,  SrAUUlfO.* 
(Jr.  Atxhtvc4».,  iia.f  120. 
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preceding  and  succeeding  the  massacre" — a  precaution 
which  did  him  honor,  considering  the  feeling  with 
which  the  volunteers  had  been  inspired  concerning 
the  priest — ^were  enclosed  in  a  packet  addressed  to 
McBean  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  intrusted  to  a 
native  named  Elijah,  who  professed  to  be  a  Nez 
Perc^,  and  who  had  accompanied  the  volunteers  from 
Oregon  City.  Elijah,  however,  unfortunately  or  de- 
signedly, fell  in  with  the  Cayuses  before  reaching 
Walla  Walla,  and  had  taken  from  him,  by  Tauitau, 
his  packet  and  the  presents  of  a  flag  and  some  tobacco 
wliich  the  commissioners  had  sent  to  the  Nez  Perces, 
But  Tauitau,  not  daring  to  keep  the  packet,  which 
was  addressed  to  McBean,  sent  it  to  the  fort,  though 
he  intLTcepted  and  destroyed  the  answer. 

The  letter  of  the  commissionLis  to  Mcl^ean  was  an 
ex|)]aiiation  of  the  presence  of  an  an.iy  m  the  country, 
and  an  assurance  tliat  it  was  utit  with  the  purpose  of 
bi  iiiL^injj;  uu  a  guiu  ial  war,  but  to  secure  the  punish- 
nieiit  of  the  Cayuse  murderers,  and  it"  jjussible  to  nre- 
vent  the  other  tribes  i'rom  joining  with  them.  "We 
do  not  expect  you,"  th«'V  said,  "to  take  part  in  the 
matter  so  as  to  imphcate  yuu,  but  it'  possible  to  facili- 
tate our  movements  to  restore  trauquillitv ; "  and  he 
was  asked  to  a[>prise  thum  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Nez  I'erces,  Walla  W^allas,  and  other  Indians.  There 
v.  rru  some  additional  items  ot"  news,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  lest  the  Catliolic  mission  and  the  fort 
itself  should  bo  in  danger,  and  the  oiler  of  a  detach- 
ment to  guard  the  latter  if  necessary.^  The  answer, 
as  I  liavo  said,  was  destrov^d  bv  Tauitau,  and  the 
commissioners  remained  in  doubt.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  liapjM Ded  that  Timothy  and  Red  Wolf,  two  Nez 
Pen  e  (  liit  is,  arrived  at  the  fort  simultaneonslv  witfi 
Tauitau's  messenger,  and  to  them  the  letter  of  Spald- 
ing was  given  to  be  conveyed  at  once  as  addressed ; 

Broufllet'A  reply  ia  tho  bads  of  hia  AuthnUie  Aeeountt  whioh  see  at  pages 

4S-^,  91. 

"  Report  of  the  eominiisionera,  in  Or.  Spectator,  April  6,  I8i8i. 
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SO  that  excepting  the  failure  of  McBean's  answer  to 
reach  its  destuiation,  no  serious  interruption  of  t]ie 
correspondence  occurred.  This  was  the  position  of 
affairs  when  the  army  reached  the  Umatilla. 

On  the  27th  the  regiment  moved  to  the  Columbia, 
the  savages  having  all  disappeared  during  the  night; 
which  movement  signified  determined  war.  To  those 
who  had  asked  for  a  council  during  the  encampment 
on  the  Umatilla,  it  had  been  answered  that  they  must 
come  to  Waiilatpu  where  the  Nez  Percys  were  ex- 
pected, thoi^h  in  truth  nothing  was  yet  known  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Nez  Percys,  which  want  of  informa- 
tion was  the  principal  reason  for  deferring  the  meet- 
ing with  this  portion  of  the  Cay  uses. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  camp  was  niadu  near 
Fort  Walla  Walla.  Culoucl  (rilliam,  with  Palmer 
and  Newell,  spent  the  night  witliiu  its  walls,  taking 
c«aincll  with  McBran,  whose  despatches  from  Van- 
coin  cr,  having  reached  him  at  the  same  time,  might 
hu  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  entertained  at 
headquarters.  It  was  his  opinion  that  with  uood 
management  a  war  could  be  avoided. That  the 
company  sliould  so  desire  was  to  he  expected.  Xever- 
tlieless  two  kegs  ot  powder  were  obtained,  to  bo  used 
if  nceessnrv. 

Gilliam  had  an  opportunity  while  at  the  fort  of 
discussing  the  question  of  complicity  with  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  appeared  to  have  been  satisfied,  as  nothing 
fui-ther  was  said  in  that  quarter  of  the  charges  against 
thcm.^    He  moved  six  miles  up  the  Walla  Walla 

j,V>u>e//'«  Memoranda^  2dS.,  10. 
"There  waa  a  letter  written  hy  B.  Jennings  from  Fort  Lee,  more  often 

called  Fort  Wjiseopam  iu  the  corr'  -pundence  of  the  vohintcers,  Ht,-\ting  that 
bvltitza,  the  l>i&U«i«(  chief,  alleged  that  tlie  priests  at  Walla  Walla  had  made 
thieltls  for  the  Cayases,  from  which  circumstance  the  Cayusea  flattered  tliom* 
selves  they  were  invnliieralil  %  ind  intended  marching  through  the  emintry  << 
the  Skloe,  who  are  probably  a  hrauch  ot  the  Yakimaji,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Yakima  chiefs,  »kloom,  to  punish  them  for  their  neutrality,  and  thence 
dowTi  the  north  niilf  of  tin-  Columbia  to  tlie  Willamette  settlements.  The  letter 
was  dated  February  9Hth,  and  atUiressed  to  A.  E.  Wait.  The  same  writer 
tneuttoned  that,  m  acting  cjuortermaster,  ho  was  daily  importuued  for  anima* 
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Hiver  on  the  29th,  and  enoamped  near  the  camp  of 
Peupeumoxmox,  who  made  profesBions  of  frieDdship 
for  the  Americans,  and  sold  them  some  beef  cattle. 
During  the  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  Indians,  but 
none  could  be  discovered  until  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day's  march  the  smoke  of  their  fires  could  be 
discerned  in  tlie  direction  of  Waiilatpu. 

On  th")  2d  of  March  the  volunteers  encamped  near 
the  mission,  when  Gilliam  took  two  companies  and 
viisited  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  finding  that  the 
houses  had  been  burned,  and  all  the  property  carried 
off  or  destroyed.  Wagons  and  everything  movable 
had  been  cast  into  the  fire,  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  he  ap  of  adobes,  broken  china,  glass,  pottery,  and 
warped  iron,  while  books,  letters,  and  many  lighter 
articles  were  scattered  about"  the  enclosure,  and  the 
orchard  trees  were  hacked  or  cut  down.  Horror  was 
added  to  desolation,  for  strewn  over  the  ground  were 
the  mutilated  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  massacrey 
which  had  been  disinterred  by  wolves." 

This  spectacle  evidently  hardened  the  heart  of  the 
impulsive  commander  against  peace  commissions,  and 
he  returned  in  an  impatient  mood  to  camp,  after  re- 

nitioaf  the  friendly  natives  pretending  to  be  ftfraid  of  the  Chyuaee;  and  if 

refu8e»l,  they  then  w.uili  il  a  p  i^s  {,»  <;i)  to  Vaiu< diver,  in  all  probability  to 
purcliaso  powder  auil  ball,  from  vihich  circuinatanc<;s  he  feared  their  inteutiooe 
were  not  good,  Ihere  were  no  meana  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  an  Indiaa 
leport,  wBioh  had  alwaya  to  be  reoeived  with  oautioo.  See  Or,  Ar^keB,  MSb, 
132. 

Among  the  letters  were  some  which  showed  that  Whitnum  had  beea 
awure  of  his  «lan;   i       "■!  r,ilin>  r,  in  Brotnllft's  Authcvtic  Accouul,  21. 

**  A  tro*j  of  2nr.s  W  lutiiuiu  s  hair  in  preserved  aoouug  the  relics  in  the  Ore- 
gon archives  at  Sah m.  XarcltM  Menwntutla,  MS.,  II;  Victor's  River  qf  the 
ll''  >^  4^'^.  TIiLM-  is  also  in  the  state  archives  a  tomahawk  said  to  have  been 
the  one  u.-»tiil  by  iunialias  in  killing  Whitman.  \N  lien  Tamalta«  was  about  to 
be  exeoutt!«l,  it  in  saul  he  gave  the  hatchet  to  Stock  Whitley,  a  chief  of  tiM 
Des  Clmtvs,  whose  family  prt  stiite«l  it  to  Ponald  MeKay.  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  William  Logan,  Imhiiu  a^xutat  Warm  Springs  in  IS04.  it  was  cxlubited 
by  Logan  at  a  sanitary  fair  ^hiring  the  civil  war,  and  finally  fnreeented  to  the 
btate.  It  ia  not  probable,  however,  that  Tamahaa  wonM  pivc  a  kee|»8ake  to 
a  Des  Chutes  chief  when  the  tribe  had  refused  to  assist  the  guilty  t'ayusea. 
Another  ami  more  proWble  atory  is  that  Tanvihas  used  a  hatchet  obtained  by 
Tibnikaikt  of  the  ( J ros  Ventres  in  1833,  and  that  he  presented  it  to  Five  Crown 
a  few  years  af  terwanl.  This  fact,  if  established,  wotild  go  to  show  that  Fiv© 
Crows  w;iH  fully  apprised  of  tlio  int<»ltiOII  o!  the  Wall*  W«U»  CSajOieB.  &09 
i^orUtxtid  Ortucmin,  March  9,  im* 
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solving  to  make  his  headquariers  amou^  the  ruins,  to 
which  place  he  removed  on  the  3d.  This  settled,  a 
detachment  of  a  hundred  was  sent  to  escort  Meek's 
party  of  seven  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 

whence  they  were  to  make  their  wa\%  protected  by 
their  Hudson's  Bay  cap  and  capote,  and  their  own 
strengtli  and  sagacity,  to  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States.^  Three  iaonth«  had  elapsed  since  the  tragedy 
of  Waiilatpu,  and  as  yet  they  had  not  been  aV>le 
send  the  intelliisrenee  l)evond  the  silver-rimmed  moun- 
tain  ranges  which  cut  off  the  Oregon  colony  lioiii  tlie 
inhabit«3<i  world.  In  how  great  a  degree  the  present 
attempt  was  successtul  will  be  related  in  a  future 
chapter.* 

Amidst  rumors  that  the  Xez  Perce's  were  on  their 
way  to  join  tiie  Cayuses,  and  the  assurances  of  Stic- 
cas  that,  while  pretending  friendship  himself,  his  people 
were  expecting  war,  the  peace  comniissioners  niade 
efforts  to  hold  a  jireliminary  council  with  such  of  the 
Cayuses  as  pre  >fe8sed  to  be  friendly,  they  being  almost 
altogether  of  the  poorer  and  less  influential  clasa  But 
the  commander  frowned  on  'peace  talk/  and  expended 
his  enero^ies  on  a  fortress  constructed  of  the  adobes 
oft  lie  demolished  mission  buildings  w^hieh  was  named 
Fort  Waters  for  the  Ueutenant-colonel.'^  While  many 
of  the  officers  were  vrilling  to  leave  the  commissioners 
free  to  accompliih  what  they  could,  Gilliam  oppo^sed  his 
opinion  and  authority  to  this  unmilitaty  sentiment,  and 
threatened  to  march  to  battle  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Nez  Percys,  two  hun- 

*^Mcck  waa  accompanied  from  Waiilatpn  only  by  his  old  comrade  of 
mountain  days,  (}.  W.  Eblwrta,  aud  by  Jolin  Owens,  Nathaniel  Bowman, 
James  Steel,  Samuel  Miller,  Jacob  Leabo,  Dennis  Buris,  David  Voung. 
Brown's  M'meeUatvf,  M.S.,  22.  The  party  l>eing  too  small  to  b«  nfe»  GiUuun 
orderctl  an  escort  to  take  them  beyond  tlie  C'ayuso  country. 

**From  a  letter  of  A1>emethy  a  I  gather  that  he  had  some  hope  that  Meek 
might  meet  tiie  Orcuon  regiment,  so  much  talked  al>out  in  congress,  near  Fort 
Hall,  if  peace  shoald  have  been  conclndad  with.  Mexieo.  Or.  Ardt/hm^  MS., 
103-9. 

Newell  says:  '  Colonel  Gilliam  loft  the  coandl  in  A  hnll^  Mid  declared  ke 
bad  oome  to  tigbt^  and  tight  he  would.*  Memoranda^  MS.|  VL 
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dred  and  fifty  strong,  under  Craig  and  Gervais,  had 
appointed  to  meet  them  in  council  at  W^ilatpu.  Xo 
unity  and  little  discipline  existed  in  the  army,  because, 
as  Newell  said,  some  men  had  joined  it  from  motives 
of  patriotism,  others  for  ix)pularity,  a  certain  portion 
for  plunder,  and  the  course  taken  by  the  commander 
was  not  one  to  consolidate  factions.  Gilliiutn  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  lead  the  volunteers  against  the 
Cayuses  before  the  council,  as  he  had  threatened.  The 
Nez  Perc^  arrived  about  noon  on  the  6th,  and  were 
received  by  tlie  army  with  cheers.  On  the  7th  the 
council  opened  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  smoking' 
the  cahimct  of  peace.  The  letter  of  Governor  Aber- 
iietliy  was  then  given  to  the  chiefs,  who  broke  the 
seal  with  much  care,  but  being  unable  to  read  it,  the 
coiitfiits  were  delivered  through  an  interpreter,  while 
they  lisloiKcl  witli  close  attention.  Ellis,  the  hea<l 
chief  of  the  Xcz  Perces,  being  absent,  the  Hrst  speech 
in  i  i'ply  w;»s  mailt'  by  Joseph,  next  in  autliority,  a  half- 
brotlu  r  of  Five  Crows,  on  the  mother's  side,  and  like 
Five  CruWb  a  professed  Protestant,  but  who,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Cayu.su  outbreak,  had  been  tlio  first  t-> 
withdraw  his  countenance  from  the  jjiissionaries  and 
to  join  in  the  ])lunder  of  their  houses.  Said  Joseph  : 
"Now  T  show  mv  heart.  Who!)  I  loft  mv  home  I 
took  tlic  hinjk  (the  oospels  ill  the  Xez  l^u'ce  language) 
in  my  hand,  and  brought  it  with  me.  It  is  my  light. 
T  heard  the  AnK^ricans  wen*  coming  t<»  kill  Tiie;  <till 
I  held  my  book  bv?fure  me.  and  came  on.  I  have 
heard  the  words  of  your  chief  I  speak  for  all  the 
Cayuses  present,  and  all  my  people.  I  do  not  want 
my  childr*  n  engaged  in  this  war,  although  my  brother 
is  wounded.  You  speak  of  the  murderers.  I  shall 
nut  mt  ddle  with  them.  I  bow  luy  head.  This  much 
1  speak." 

Jacob,  the  rldef,  who  was  wont  to  practise  ujion 
the  superstitions  of  the  peo})le  to  advance  his  ])ersonal 
popularity,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  said:  **lt  is  the 
Jaw  of  this  country  that  the  murderer  shall  die.  That 
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taw  I  keep  in  my  heart,  because  I  belieye  it  is  the 
law  of  God — ^the  first  law."  He  also  had  heard,  on  the 
way,  that  the  Americans  were  coming  to  kill  all  his 

ln(  tliruu,  but  he  was  not  turned  back  by  the  rcix)!^, 
and  wa.s  thankful  for  tlic  myod  letter  of  the  Lrovernor. 

Then  spoke  .Janus,  the  Catholic  Nez  IV red,  and 
expi  rssc'd  hib  ])K  nsure  that  Spalding  had  cscapxl,  and 
his  conviction  tluit  all  the  chiefs  present  desired  peace. 
Ked  Wolf  duila-rud  that  when  he  heard  of  the  luas- 
sacrc  he  went  to  Waillatpu  to  discover  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy,  and  liad  hcen  told  by  Tauitau 
that  not  all  the  chiefs  wt  ri'  guilty,  but  that  the  young 
men  hn<l  committed  tlie  murders.  Without  sleeping 
he  returned  and  reported  to  Sj^aldiuL^  what  chiefs  wtTO 
engaged  in  killing  the  Americans,  and  Spalding  had 
said:  "  I  go  to  the  Willamette  and  will  say,  'The  Xez 
Percds  liave  saved  my  life,'  and  I  will  go  to  the  Wil- 
lamette and  save  yours ; "  since  which  time  they  had 
ail  been  waiting  to  hear  from  the  governor. 

Timothy  was  more  reserved.  He  said :  "  You  hear 
these  chiefs,  they  sjw  ak  for  all.  I  am  as  one  in  the 
air;  I  do  not  meddle  with  these  things;  the  chiefs 
speak,  we  are  of  the  same  mind."  Kichard,  who 
accompanied  Whitman  to  the  States  in  1835,  was 
thankful  that  the  governor  had  spoken  so  kindly.  His 
people  would  not  ^o  to  war.  They  had  been  tatight 
by  their  old  chief,  Uut-nose,  to  take  no  bad  advice,  but 
to  cling  to  the  good.  Ellis  was  in  the  buffalo  country ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  his  counsel  would  be  for  peace. 

Kentuck,  who  had  escorted  Parker  through  the 
Salmon  River  country  when  he  came  to  explore  for 
mission  stations,  followed  with  an  address.  He  said 
he  had  been  much  with  the  Americans  and  French, 
and  that  none  of  them  could  sav  anvtliinsf  disparauinir 
of  his  character.  He  had  foui^ht  with  the  Americans 
against  the  Blackfoot.  He  had  been  with  Fremont 
in  California  the  previous  .sunnner,  not  for  pay,  but 
from  friendship  toward  the  Americans.'^    It  had  been 

<*  In  reality  to  •vonga  Elijah's  death. 
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said  that  he  was  with  the  Ca3ruses  and  concerned  in 
the  murders,  but  such  was  not  the  fact  His  people 
had  never  shed  the  blood  of  Americans ;  and  he  was 
glad  to  learn  that  they  only  demanded  the  guilty  for 
punishment.'^ 

Camaspelo,  the  only  Cayuse  chief  who  was  present, 
acknowledged  that  his  people  had  two  hearts,  and  that 
Tamsucky  had  consulted  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
massacre  before  it  was  committed.  He  had  refused  to 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  it,  but  had  pointed  to  his 
sick  childf  and  answered  that  his  heart  was  there,  and 
not  bent  on  murder;  but  nevertheless  Tamsucky  had 
gone  back  to  the  other  chiefs  and  told  them  that  Camas- 
pelo consented.  CSamaspelo  might  have  said  further 
that  at  that  very  time  Whitman  had  ridden  forty  miles 
to  visit  his  sick  child,  and  yet  the  chief  had  not  warned 
him  of  danger.  But  the  commissioners  were  more 
intent  on  peace  than  on  an  examination  of  Indian 
evidence.  They  were  satisfied  to  be  told  that  some 
of  the  Cayuses  would  not  attempt  to  screen  the  mur- 
derers, let  their  motives  for  neutrality  be  what  they 
might 

Superintendent  Palmer  then  addressed  the  council. 
He  praised  the  Nez  Percds  for  their  reasonableness, 
and  took  occasion  to  orive  tlieni  a  motive  for  continuing 
friencllv  bv  savins^  tliat  tha  ( 'avusus  bv  their  conduct 
had  forfeited  their  Innds.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared that  the  la  ml  was  not  wanted  bv  Americans, 

t- 

who  asked  notliing  more  than  that  the  road  should  be 
kept  open  for  their  countrymen  to  jvass  thi»*uijli  to  the 
Willamette  Valley,  which,  he  added,  must  l)e  done. 
For  this  purpose  a  fort  would  be  built,  and  a  force 
stationed  at  Waiilatpu.  For  the  Ca3'uses  to  oppose 
this  demand  would  be  futile.  If  thev  were  wise  thev 
would  assist  ni  discoverinni'  the  criminals  in  order  tliat 
the  innocent  might  be  no  louLrer  involved  in  the  trou- 
bles that  threatened.  The  Xez  Perces  were  advised 
to  return  to  their  home  and  their  ])lanting;  and  as  aii 

*0r.  SpeeUOor,  April  20, 1848;  0rt^*9  Hid,  Or,^  m-L 
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earnest  of  sood  faith  on  both  sides^  WiUiain  Craig  as 
a^ent  shoiud  accompany  and  reside  amongst  them,** 
with  authority  to  settle  all  di^utes^  A  school-teacher 
and  a  blacksmith  were  promised  them  as  soon  as  peace 
should  be  restored,  with  the  assurance  that  no  other 
white  man  should  settle  on  their  lands  without  their 
consent ;  but  they  were  warned  not  to  interfere  with 
the  missionaries  still  at  Clitmakane,  nor  to  molest 
iiiiini^a-ants  or  travellers  as  they  passed  through  the 
country,  or  Americans  coming  among  them  to  trade, 
to  all  of  which  they  readily  agreed.  After  addresses 
by  other  commissioners  and  Colonel  Gilliam,  t<3bauco 
was  distributed  and  an  American  Hag  presented;  this 
was  followed  by  an  entertainment  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  Indians  exhibited  the  war-dance. 

All  this  talk  was  an  irritation  to  Gilliam,  who  beheld 
the  guilty  Cayiis^c^s  slipping  through  his  fingers  and 
moving  off  toward  the  Nez  Perce  country  while  he  was 
forced  to  confer  with  their  relatives,  lingering  only 
near  enough  to  get  news  of  what  transpired  at  the 
council,  but  ready  to  elude  him  when  he  should  move. 
On  the  8th  the  Nez  Percys  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  Cayuse  camp  twenty-five  nules  away,  in  the  hope 
that  when  they  learned  the  result  of  the  council  they 
might  be  induced  to  suirender  the  murderers,  and  on 
the  '9th  the  army  began  to  move  in  that  direction. 
After  advancing  a  few  miles  towards  the  crossing  of 
the  Touchet,  they  were  met  by  Sticcas,  coming  from 
the  Cayuse  camp  with  several  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  mission  and  emigrant  iperty  and  money,  which 
was  given  up  in  &e  hope  of  winning  a  &vorable 
opinion  for  those  who  consented  to  its  restoration. 

Sticcas  wished  to  hold  a  council,  to  which  request 
Gilliam  objected,  believing  it  to  be  merely  an  artifice 
to  gain  time;  but  as  two  of  the  commissioners  present 

^OnigivM  appointed  agent  March  lOlli,  Mid  w«nt  fo  tike  ehaig*  of  ih» 

mission  property  at  Liipwai,  and  to  render  '•U  the  aMi«taiioe ia  hi*  pomr  *  to 

the  Nez  Perc^.  Or.  ArcJiive$,  MS.,  133. 
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added  their  solicitations  to  the  entreaties  ot'  Sticoas, 
the  volunteers  encamped,  Ca))tain  Eni^Hsh  with  forty- 
two  men  being  ordered  back  to  Fort  Waters  with  the 
cattle  and  other  property  brought  in  by  the  Ca^^scs. 
In  the  talk  with  Sticcaa  which  followed,  the  cliief 
announced  that  the  Cajnises  had  decided  that  they 
would  not  surrender  Tauitau  nor  Tanisucky.  Gilliam 
proposed  that  for  the  person  of  Joe  Xiewis  he  would 
release  five  others  of  the  guilty;  but  aa  this  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  agreement  that  the  commissioners 
had  made  with  the  Nez  Percys,  they  refused  their 
consent,  and  withdrew  from  the  council,  returning 
with  English  to  Waiilatpu,  and  thence  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  the  Dalles,  and  Oregon  City. 

The  commander  had  long  wished  to  be  freed  from 
the  peace  commission,  which  was  daily  lessening  the 
prolmbilities  of  the  capture  of  the  murderers.  Ifow- 
ever  that  mav  be,  Gilliam^  made  his  own  a<?reeiiient 
with  Stircas,  who  returned  to  the  Cavusc  ramp,  and 
soon  after  the  vuluiitcei.s,  one  hundred  and  tilty -eight 
in  number,  rebunied  their  march  toward  Snake  River. 
On  the  11th  they  met  three  Indians  bearing  a  flag, 
and  driving  some  of  the  horses  wliicli  liad  l)oen  stolen 
wliile  tlie  army  was  oi  roak  to  Waiilatpu,  whieli  they 
were  restoring  as  a  [)eace-ofiering.    These  Indian- 
reported  that  Sticcas  liad  taken  Jo(>  Tipwis,  and  liad 
started  with  him  to  meet  the  volunteers,  hut  that  he 
had  heen  reseued,  and  the  j)rn|)ertv  retaken,  which  the  1 
chief  was  brin«;inn^  to  deliver  to  (iilham.'^    This  intel- 
ligence caused  Gil  ham  to  hasten  forward,  as  he  now 
strongly  suspected  Sticcas  of  deception.    On  the  13th, 
while  encamped  at  a  spring  near  the  Tucaunon  Kiver. 
he  received  a  message  from  Tauitau,  who  professed 
friendship,  and  an  intention  to  forsake  the  company 
of  the  hostile  Cayuses,  adding  that  he  was  encampetl  J 
on  the  Tucannon,  a  little  farther  up,  and  that  Tam- 
sucky  had  gone  to  Red  Wolfs  place  on  the  Snake 
Kiver  in  the  Nez  Perct^  country;  and  Tiloukaikt  had 

Letter  of  LieuL  Ma^ouc,  iu  Or.  Si>tctator,  April  G,  1848. 
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fled  with  the  rest  of  the  Cayuses  down  the  Tocamion 
with  the  intention  of  crossiDg  the  Snake  River  into 
the  Paloose  country. 

To  many  commanders  this  strategic  division  of 
the  enemy  would  have  hoded  ill,  but  Gilliam  seems 
not  to  have  been  daunted,  and  taking  as  verity  what 
mij^ht  well  have  been  doubted,  determined  to  act 
without  loss  of  time.  Mounting  his  men  after  dark, 
he  marclied  for  the  mouth  of  the  Tucannon,  arriving 
before  daybreak  near  the  Iiuliaii  cam}).  As  soon  as 
the  morning  dawned  he  advanced,  but  \va6  aiie.^Ucl 
when  withhi  four  liundred  yards  of  the  lodt^us  by  the 
approacli  of  an  old  unarmed  Indian,  with  one  liand  on 
his  head  and  tlie  other  on  his  heart,  who  hastened 
assure  Gilliam  tiiat  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
this  was  the  camp  of  Peupeumoxniox,  who  would  not 
fight  the  Americans.  The  nmrderers,  he  said,  were 
gone,  and  tiie  only  recourse  for  the  Americans  wns  to 
tako  pnssossion  of  their  .stock  whicli  was  feeding  on 
tlie  surroundmg  bills.  The  volunteers  proceeding  into 
camp,  found  only  a  few  warriors  painted  and  armed, 
who  appeared  friendly.  Disappointed  in  his  purpose, 
Cfilliam  could  see  no  better  course  tiian  to  follow  the 
old  man's  suggestion  and  drive  off  the  enemy's  stock, 
thus  crippling  nim  in  his  resources. 

The  Tucannon  runs  through  a  deep  cafion,  and  to 
reach  the  hills  where  the  cattle  were  grazing  required 
a  toilsome  march  up  a  steep  ascent  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  No  sooner  was  this  elevation  gained  than  they 
beheld  the  cattle  swimming  across  the  Snake  River. 
The  enemy  had  outwitted  them,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  to  collect  about  five  hundred  head  of 
stock,  mostly  horses,  and  return  to  the  Touchet, 

They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  in  that 
direction  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  four 
hundred  Indians,  the  maj ority  bein^  Palouses.  A  run- 
ning  fi^ht  began,  which  lasted  all  day,  the  army  being 
obliged  to  encamp  several  miles  from  tiie  Touchet,  on 
a  small  stream,  where  wkhoui  food  or  tire  they  passed 
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a  wretched  night  So  much  did  the  Indians  annoy 
them  by  firing  into  camp,  that  the  captured  stock  was 
turned  out  in  the  hope  that  with  that  they  would  be 
content  to  depart  This,  however,  did  not  suffice,  for 
when  the  volunteers  were  ready  to  move  in  the  mom* 
ing,  the  Indians  swaimed  about  their  heels  and  hung 
upou  their  fla»k& 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  batUe  was  to  be  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Touchet  When  within  two  miles 
of  the  ford  the  Indians  made  a  dash  to  pass  the  vol* 
unteers  and  take  up  their  position,  tiie  river-bottom 
affording  a  thick  cover  of  shrubby  trees.  White  men 
and  re£  contended  bravely  for  precedence,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  guns  mingled  as  tLu^  approadied  the 
crossing.^  In  this  engagement  the  Cayiises  did  not 
show  that  apparent  ignorance  of  tactics  displayed  at 
the*  battle  of  UmatiQft,  and  warming  to  their  work 
kept  the  army  of  Oregon  for  an  hour  at  the  ford 
before  it  all  gained  the  southern  side.  Unequal  aa 
the  numbers  were,  the  volunteers  achieved  a  decided 
victory.  Though  sustaining  a  loss  of  ten  wounded, 
none  were  killed.  The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  four  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.**  No  attempt 
was  inade  to  follow  the  Americans  across  the  Touchet. 
The  whoop  ami  yell,  and  rattle  of  musketry''  which 
had  been  couiiiiuous  for  thirty  hours,  ceased,  ami  troiii 
tlie  farther  side  of  the  stream  came  the  wild  and  niel- 
anelioly  death-song  which  attested  their  loss.  On 
the  IGth  the  army  arrived  jaded  and  famishing  at 
Fort  Waters,  having  eaten  nc^bhing  except  a  small  colt 
for  three  days.** 

*^  Captain  Maxon  in  his  report  says  tiiat  tho  courage  and  determination 
of  a  few  young  men  sared  the  army  fnm  »  heaTy  Iota  and  perhaps  from 

lieingcnt  to  pieces;  aii<l  loentions  in  a  subsetiuent  lctt<>r  the  names  of  captains 
Hall,  OwcuSj  and  Thompaoo,  sergeants  Burch  and  t'uokc.  Quartermaster 
Croodhue,  Judge  Advocate  Rinearson,  and  Paymaster  Magone.  English  beins 
at  ^^'.liilatpt^  ait!  not  participate  in  this  I)attle,  nor  Thomas  McKay,  who  had 
returned  sick  to  Walla  Walla  when  the  oommiiiiiioQers  left.  Seo  Or.  Specta- 
«0r,  April  6,  1848;  Orays  Higt.  Or.,  508. 

Tliisj  is  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  given  Ity  ^nii z  in  a  letter  found 
in  the  Or.  Arc/iives,  MS.,  138.    A  writer  iu       CcUltoUc  Mogmhtef  vii.  491, 
•tatcs  that  there  were  50  Indians  klUed:  ImtlUa  nmiiber  iacimtely  toogreat 
•«  CruuifonCa  Nor.,  Ma,  121. 
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The  lace  expedition  and  its  results  had  demonstrated 
that  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Cayuses  hj 
the  Nez  Perods,  Walla  Wallas,  and  Yakimas,  they 
still  had  a  poweiful  ally  in  the  Palouse  tribe,  which 
occupied  a  sort  of  neutral  country  between  the  Nez 
Perct^s,  Spokanes,  and  Cayuses,  and  were  largely  aug- 
mented in  numbers  by  outlaws  from  the  surrounding 
trilx'S,  which  circumstanc  e  lowered  their  lank  anioiigf 
the  savages.  But  in  their  present  rathLi  ii  iendless 
condition  the  Cayuses  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  or  any  otlicr  auxiharies. 

On  the  18th  Giliiaiu  held  a  council  with  his  officers, 
when  it  was  determined  that  one  huiulnMl  and  fifty 
men  bhould  pnx^eed  to  the  Dalles  to  escort  a  supj)ly- 
train  to  Waiilatpu,  where  provisions  and  anmmnition, 
as  well  as  men  were  waDtinLT;  an<l  that  tlie  colonel 
would  arrn!)ipany  them  in  order  to  7uore  readily  con- 
fer with  tlie  governor  on  the  situation  of  affairs, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  fort  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Waters.  Accordingly  the  companies  of  cap- 
tains Maxon  and  McKay,  with  other  officers  and  men, 
set  out  on  the  20th  for  the  Dalles  with  wagons  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  They  had  reached 
the  springs  beyond  the  Umatilla  and  were  encamped 
for  the  night,  when  as  Colonel  Gilliam  was  drawing  a 
rope  from  a  wagon  to  tether  his  horse,  it  caught  on 
the  trigger  of  a  gun  and  discharged  the  contents  into 
his  body,  killing  him  instantly.  Thus  died  an  honest, 
jiatriotic,  and  popular  man,  whose  chief  fault  as  an 
officer  was  too  much  zeal  and  impetuosity  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties;  whose  glory  would  have  been 
to  die  in  battle,  but  who  periled  by  accident  in  the 
discharge  of  homely  labors.*^ 

The  death  of  Gilliam  left  the  command  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  Captain  Maxon.  From  his  report  to 
General  Lovejoy,  which  he  despatched  by  C.  W. 

s&  Gilliam  left  &  wife  and  S  chiltlren.  His  body  ww  taken  to  die  Wil]»- 
mette  for  intennait  by  Captain  McKay,  wImm  iamlred  health  obliped  him 
to  letirt  from  hig  in*™"^"**  Or.  /fyeekUotf  April  ^  1848;  F.  Caiifimkm, 
May  i,  im. 
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Cooke  immediately  on  arriviDg  at  the  Dahes.  where 
he  found  Captain  Garrison  in  command,  the  colonists 
learned  not  only  the  events  above  recorded,  bat  that 
without  more  men  and  means  the  army  was  practi- 
cally useless.    Fort  Waters  was  but  an  enclosure  cf 
adobe  walls  a  few  feet  high.    The  men  in  the  field 
were  almost  destitute  of  clothing;  the  horses  were 
worn  out  with  marchini^,  and  no  others  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  those  ca[)tured  had  been  claimed  by  the 
friendly  Indians.    The  time  for  which  a  portion  of 
the  army  enlisted,  three  or  four  months,  would  soon 
expire.    He  stated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
only  were  left  at  Fort  Waters,  and  almost  without 
ammunition  and  wholly  without  bread;  while  at  Fort 
Lee  there  were  but  fifty  men  and  no  supplies.  Maxon, 
havint];  pictured  their  condition  in  a  strong  light,  ap- 
pealed to  fathers  to  send  bread  to  their  sons,  who 
were  enduring  cold  and  hunger  to  keep  danger  away 
from  the  hearth-stone;  to  mothers  for  dothing  to 
shield  their  soldiers  from  the  piercing  airs  of  winter; 
to  the  young  women  to  withhold  their  smiles  from 
every  young  man  who  refused  to  volunteer  to  defend 
her  honor  and  the  country  of  her  adoption;  and  to  all 
to  hasten  forward  the  supplies  for  which  he  was  wait- 
ing at  the  Dalles.**   This  appeal,  which  was  no  doubt 
necessary  if  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  was  some- 
what highly  colored  as  to  the  commbsaiy  department 
at  Fort  Waters,  where  beef  and  bread  were  plenty 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Gilliam 
tor  the  DalW   These  articles  were  obtained  by  the 
seizure  of  cattle,  and  wheat,  pease,  and  potatoes  found 
cached  by  the  Indians,  but  which  belonged  to  the 
mission  estate. 

The  people,  again  excited  by  the  report  of  Maxon 

*°0r.  SpecltUor,  April  6,  1848. 

*f  Sm  letter  written  on  the  41li  of  April  hy  Jeme  CmSmtXbUiw,  m  Orm^» 

Hi^L  Or.,  ,"7().  Tlie  iicw.s  of  (iilliaiu'is  <iL;it}i  hud  not  at  tliat  date  reaclaui 
Fort  Waters.  The  writer  ooinplaius  ooly  ot  the  lack  of  ammunition,  and 
taya  he  hope*  to  see  Oilliain  hack  in  a  lew  days,  and  more  ineii  with  him.  A 
letter  fmii)  Lient-col.  Waters  niL  iitious  tliut  they  had  repaiied  the  mill,  aod 
aet  it  to  griiuling  wheat  ioimd  at  the  mirtftioii. 
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and  the  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks  when  the  snow  should 
bo  off  the  mountains  the  Indians  might  invade  the 
Willamette  Valley,  made  haste  to  collect  such  articles 
08  could  be  purchased  from  or  spared  by  all  classes, 
and  to  forward  them  to  the  Dalles.  In  this  work  the 
women  of  Oregon  City  heartily  joined,  oiganizing  a 
80<'iety  whose  purpose  was  to  support  the  army  in  the 
field,^  and  the  maidens  pledging  themselves  to  treat 
with  avoidance  and  contempt  all  able-bodied  young 
men  who  would  not  march  at  onoe  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  objection  offered  by  many  to  enlisting  or 
remaining  in  the  army  was  the  fear  of  losing  their 
land  claims  by  abandoning  them  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  first  mail  from  the 
United  States  would  bring  news  of  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  congress  giving  a  certain  amount  of  land  to 
actual  settlers.  But  to  this  fear  the  young  ladies 
replied  that  they  would  see  that  the  soldiers'  claims 
were  respected,  and  exhorted  them  to  '*  fight  on,  be 
brave,  obey  your  officers,  and  never  (juit  your  posts 
till  the  enemy  is  conquered,"  promisu^  to  reward 
them  with  their  sympathy.'* 

The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  for  three  hun- 
dred recruits.  Meetings  were  held  in  several  counties, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  enlisted.^ 

Before  the  recruits  were  ready  to  march,  an  express 
arrived  from  Fort  Waters  with  letters.  Watera  wrote 
to  Grovemor  Abemethy,  April  4th,  that,  not  seeing 

*'^Tlie  bratident  of  thia  society  w&s  Mn  N.  M*  Thornton,  the  secretly 
Mrs  £.  F.  Thuraton,  and  the  traaaurer  Mn  Leslie;  the  fint  the  wife  of  Hhe 

governor's  private  tlck'^ato  to  coiigresa,  the  aecoml  thu  wiff  of  thv  first  del- 
egate elected  under  the  territorial  organization,  and  the  third  the  second 
mfe  of  Rev.  D.  Leelie.   The  eommitteu  ap^tointed  to  ocdtaot  fdiuk  oonaisted 
of  Mrs  Rdblt,  Mr»  Hood,  and  Mn  Herford. 
"Or.  Hytrntor,  April  20.  IWa 

**In  Linn  Coantv  H.  J.  Petetwm  orpniMd  a  company,  Hie  aeaas  to 

conip  it  In  iiig  raised  l»y  suWription.  Tliey  loft  for  Portland  April  2.^th; 
Clatsop  C  omity  sent  a  few  volunteers:  8.  B.  Hall,  D.  H.  Kinder,  Johnllichcy, 
R.  \V  Morriaon,  and  N.  H.  Everman.  Id.,  May  4,  1848.  A  second  company 
was  rained  in  Linn  County,  officered  !•>  (;i  ;inville  H.  Baber,  captain;  Jt  ruimaJi 
Drij{gs,  Ut  lieutenant;  J.  M.  McCoimcl  and  Isaac  Thompson,  sergeautii. 
Three  other  companies  wero  organized  at  Portland,  one  fr<»ni  Linn,  WUliam 
Pugh,  cnittain;  one  fmm  Polk  aii<l  (  l;u  kania>,  J.  W.  Nc^mith,  oapttili;  Uld 
one  from  Vauiiidl  and  Tualatin,  William  J.  Martin,  captain. 
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any  Indians  for  seveial  days,  either  friendly  or  hostile, 
he  had  sent  an  express  to  Fort  WaUa  Waila  to  gain 
some  uiformation,  if  possible,  concerning  them,  a*id 
had  learned  from  McBean  and  the  chief  himself  tliat 
PeupeumoxniQX  had  revoked  his  friendship  for  the 
Americans,  and  was  now  hostile  on  account  of  an  act 
of  the  recent  legislature  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  He  complained  of 
being  placed  by  the  act  on  the  same  footing  with  tlie 
guilt j>  Cayiises,  and  threatened,  if  the  law  should  not 
be  abrogated,  that  his  people  would  also  become  mur- 
derers.  Sixty  lodges,  said  to  contain  between  two 
and  three  hundred  warriors,  were  gathered  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  fur  company's  fort,  which  cir- 
cumstance was  considered  as  being  significant  of  hoe- 
tile  intentions.^ 

News  had  also  arrived  at  the  fort  that  the  head 
chief  of  the  Nez  Percys,  Ellis,  with  sixty  of  his  men, 
had  died  in  the  mountains,  whither  they  had  gone  to 
hunt^  of  the  two  scourges,  measles  and  dysentery, 
which  had  carried  off  so  many  Ca^uses.  This  loss 
would  naturally  affect  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 
Nez  Perc^,  and  it  was  thought  their  word  to  the 
commissioners  would  be  betrayed,  as  they  had  held  a 
great  feast  with  the  Cayuses  since  the  last  engage- 
ment at  the  Touchet.  The  wound  of  Five  CrowSy 
who  was  with  Joseph,  was  also  likely  to  carry  him 
off,  and  altogether  the  prospect  appeared  gloomy  in 
respect  to  breaking  up  the  alliance  of  the  confederated 
tribes  of  the  Umatilla,  the  Walla  Walla,  and  the 
Clearwater  valleys.  Waters  also  wrote  concerning 
the  Des  Chutes  chief,  Welaptulekt,  that  he  went  to 
Fort  Walla  Walla  and  delivered  up  a  large  amount 
of  immigrant  property,  giving  a^  a  rea^ou  for  not 

^Tho  cnnning  of  the  wtTage  eharaeter  hasfreqnentlj  been  displayed  when 
ono  or  more  tril>e8  have  gono  t<«  war.  l)y  a  jwrtion  rfiiiainhig  frit'iidly  in  onler 
to  act  aa  go-betweenik^to  buy  >mmunition,  and  oarry  iuformaticm.  If  sach 
was  the  chfuAOter  of  r^penmoxtnox'e  friendehipj  the  act  of  the  legislaturo 
<k  fcatod  hit  mtentun  urn  fave  him  the  ptovooatun  he  devnd  for  beooming 
hostile. 
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taking  it  to  Gilliam,  that  he  was  fearfol  he  would  be 
killed;  bat  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  refused  to 
accept  the  flag  sent  to  him  by  the  peace  commissioners 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  men,  his  apology  to  McBean 
was  regarded  as  a  subterf^e.  The  same  letter  con- 
veyed the  information  that  Tarasucky,  Joe  Lewis,  and 
TiloLikaikt's  two  sons  were  on  the  road  to  Fort  Hall, 
the  LitLur  three  iiitendinjjf  to  loiii  the  Mormons  at 
Salt  Lake,  while  Sticcas  and  Tauitau  were  gone  to 
the  mountains  to  remain  until  the  war  was  over.  The 
other  Cayuses,  the  Palouses,  and  sonic  worthless  Ncz 
Perces  were  congre^^ating  to  give  the  volunteers  one 
more  battle  before  abandoning  the  country  and  going 
to  hunt  buffalo. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  comma  nder 
of  Fort  Waters  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
de8{)atch  to  the  governor/'"  From  the  Yakima  cmuitry 
the  news  was  more  encouraging.  Some  of  their  chief 
men  visited  the  Dalles  to  assure  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Lee  that  neither  they  nor  the  Spokanes 
wished  to  be  involved  in  the  war,  &ough  the  Cayuses 
had  threatened  them  with  the  same  treatment  they 
gave  the  Americans  if  they  refused  to  join  in  the 
hostilities.  On  this  representation,  that  they  had 
resisted  entreaties  and  threats  to  make  them  go  to 
war,  they  hoped  to  get  some  ammunition ;  but  were 
told  that  until  peace  was  restored  no  ammunition 
would  be  furnished  to  any  Indians;  but  instead  of 
powder  a  plough  was  presented  to  them,  with  which 
they  departed  apparently  satisfied^ 

indeed,  the  quantity  of  ammunition  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  able  to  send  to  the  Dalles  on  Mason's 
demand  was  so  small  that  none  could  have  been 
spared,  had  there  been  no  other  reason  for  withhold- 
ing it.  But  such  as  it  was,  he  returned  immediately 
with  it  to  Fort  Waters,  lea vi  11*4  tlie  Dalles  on  the  8th 
of  April  with  wagons  loaded  with  flour. 

**0r,  Svecioior,  April  20,  1848.    See  also  letter  of  William  Craig,  in  Or, 
Ardtim,  MS.,  138;  S.  F.  Ca^i/brwaiH  Mav  8»  1848;  Or«^'«  Hv^  Or,,  575-7. 
«*LflM8r  of  Capteiu  Muon,  in  (7my'«  HteL  Or,,  060-70. 
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In  Maxon's  report  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Gilliam 
he  had  intimated  that  Major  Lee  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  army  as  its  colonel,  and  the  gOTemor,  ignoring 
the  next  in  command,  had  conmuBSioned  Lee,  leaving 
vacant  the  ] position  of  major,  which  was  filled  by 
Lieutenant  Magonc  of  the  1st  company  of  Oregon 
mounted  riflemen.  Palmer  having  resigned  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Lee  was  appointed 
to  that  place  also,  a  combination  of  powers  which  it 
was  believed  by  some  would  go  far  toward  securing 
peace.  But  however  Lr  's  promotion  m^ht  affect 
the  Indian  (question,  a  difficulty  arose  between  Captain 
William  J.  Martin's  company  of  the  new  organization 
and  the  colonel,  with  regard  to  priority  in  regimental 
number,  Martin's  company  being  numbered  '^e  IOth» 
when  according  to  his  belief  it  was  the  9th,  and  con- 
sidering hims^  un£Bkirly  treated,  he  desorted  at  the 
Dalles  with  his  two  lieutenants  and  twelve  privates, 
and  returned  to  Portland,^  from  which  place  Colonel 
Lee  had  departed  on  the  20th  of  April  with  three 
companies,  and  a  second  supply  of  flour  and  ammu-* 
nition. 

The  policy  determined  upon  by  the  governor  and 
Lice,  to  DC  pursued  toward  the  Indians,  was  to  treat  all 
as  enemies  who  should  be  found  armed  in  the  Cavuse 
country  after  notice  should  be  snven.  News  of  the 
appointment  of  a  new  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
having  reached  Fort  Waters  in  advance  of  the  rein- 
forcement, Lee  was  met  by  an  express  from  the  Nez 
Percys  on  John  Day  River,  who  brought  a  request 
from  the  tribe  for  a  council,  to  settle,  among  other 
matters,  who  should  be  head  chief  in  place  of  Ellis, 
on  which  account  he  hastened  forward,  arriving  at 
Waiilatpu  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  advance  of  tlie 
wagon«  and  volunteers.     He  found  that  Tauitau, 

**  E.  Biilwell  ami  H,  D.  Martin  were  tl»e  lieutenants.  The  complaint  waa 
tliat  tliey  were  marched  in  the  rear;  were  not  always  allowed  beet  when  tha 
otiier  oomiMuiieB  were;  and  oonid  not  have  their  hor»6«  ihod  in  tune  to  march 

witli  tlii  tri  frriTii  llu'  riallfs.  l»ut  were  onliTt'd  to  follow  an»l  OVOftake  tlitt  0(Kn* 
]>aui4;ft  of  Pugh  oud  l«i'camith.  C'r.  H^ccUtUirf  June  1,  1648. 
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Sticcos,  Camespelo,  and  some  lesser  Cayuae  chiefs, 
had  returned  to  the  Umatilla,  and  were  profess- 
ing to  be  friendly,  but  it  was  thought  from  the  nu- 
merous herds  in  the  valley  that  they  were  taking 

care  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  murderers,  who  had 
fled  from  the  country.  Welaptulekt  was  in  confine- 
ment at  Fort  Waters,  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  upon  his  conduct.  Between  some  of 
the  Ca^'uses  and  Nez  Percds  there  was  conbidtrablo 
ill  feeling  because  the  majority  of  the  latter  still  de- 
clined to  be  forced  into  a  war.*^  On  being  requested 
by  the  Nez  Percds  to  aj>point  a  high  chief,  Lee 
nominated  llicliard,  on  account  of  liis  .superior  attain- 
ments; and  nlso  appoint^^l  Meaway,  a  man  of  little 
note,  as  war-chief,  tclHnLf  the  natives  if  th*^  selections 
made  did  n()t  meet  their  approbation,  to  niake  a  choice 
for  themselves;  but  they  simply  le£t  the  matter  in 
abe3^ance.** 

After  settling  affairs  with  the  Nez  Percds,  Lee 
held  a  council  with  the  Walla  Wallas  and  the  Cay- 
uses  of  the  Umatilla^  and  found  that  the  accession  of 
men  and  ammunition  to  Fort  Waters  had  not  been 
without  effect.  **Tlio  friendship  of  the  Indians,"  re- 
marked Colonel  Waters^  ''increases  with  our  num- 
bers." 

Peupeumoxmox,  on  being  reminded  of  his  threat 
to  turn  murderer,  expressed  much  shame  at  havii^ 
been  guilty  of  such  folly.  ''I  told  him,  and  all 
that  were  present,"  says  Lee,  ''that  we  were  bound 
to  hold  this  country  until  the  murderers  were  pun- 
ished, the  stolen  property  returned,  and  that  which 
had  been  destroyed  paid  for;  and  then  asked  them 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  Whether  they  would 
try  to  settle  the  matter^  and  let  us  go  home  about 
our  business,  and  leave  them  to  theirs,  or  would 

♦*0r.  ArchifVA,  MS.,  139-40 

**  Kichartl  does  uot  seem  to  have  acted  aa  the  head  of  the  Xcz  Percys. 
Gray  says  that  he  waa  '  murdeml  bv  a  Catholic  Indian  'after  hk  appointment. 
His  nomination  appears  to  have  oeen  unpopular  with  tho  older  and  more 
inrtiiential  men  of  tae  Mes  Fera^ 


u\^u\^c6  by  Google 
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they  liold  off  as  they  had  done,  and  leave  us  here  to 
hold  their  country  with  our  guns?"*' 

This  was  not  a  question  easy  of  answer,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  to  attrmpt  to  deliver  up  the  murderers, 
one  of  whom,  Tiloukaikt,  was  still  in  the  Palouse 
country,  would  involve  them  in  a  war  among  them- 
selves; while  to  refuse  to  make  the  attempt  would 
bring  them  into  hostilities  with  the  justly  incensed 
Americans.  These  hard  and  unavoidiable  conditions 
caused  Peupeumoxmox  and  Tauitau  to  humble  them- 
selves before  the  superintendent,  and  to  promise  more 
than  they  were  able  to  perform  had  their  dispositions 
in  reality  been  more  favorable  toward  it. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Waters,  Lee,  finding  the  dis- 
cipline good  and  the  men  satisfied  with  weir  com- 
mander, immediately  oflered  to  resign  his  rank  to 
Waters,  whose  right  it  was;  and  their  resignations 
being  sent  to  the  governor,  the  regiment  at  once 
elected  Waters  colonel  and  Lee  lieutenant-colonel ;  the 
whole  transaction  being  conducted  with  entire  unanim- 
ity and  friendliness.**  IVeparations  were  b^n  soon 
afterward  for  invading  the  Nez  Perc^  country,  where 
it  was  believed  the  refuge  of  the  guilty  Cayuses  would 
be  found;  and  on  the  morning  of  tiie  17th  of  May  the 
regiment,  now  niunbering  albout  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  marched  out  from  the  fort,  leaving  only  a  small 
force  to  garrison  the  post.  That  night  the  army  en- 
camped on  the  Coppei ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
Lee  was  detiiched,  with  Captain  Thompson  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  cross! ncr  of  the  Snake  lliver  at  Red  Wolfs 
camp,  to  cut  off  if  possible  tlie  retreat  of  the  fugitives 
to  tlie  mountains,  while  Waters  would  cross  with  the 
main  force  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Palouse  Ki\  er,  and 
prevent  their  escape  to  the  Columbia. 

*^  *  I  also  showed  them  the  hill  of  articles  taken  at  thi*  place,  and  those 
tikun  ir(«m  immigniiit.s  along  the  r<y.\<\,  as  also  at  "I^irlow's  riate.  and  told  them 
w«  would  forget  nothing/  L<'ttcr  ol  Supt.  Loe,  iu  Or.  HyetiaUfr,  June  1, 
1848. 

**0r.  Spectator,  June  1,  184S. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  these  operations,  some  Palouso 
chiefs,  from  mercenary  motives  now  willing  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  Amencans,  agreed  to  have  canoes  in 
readiness  to  ferry  over  the  men  and  baggage.  But 
on  coming  to  the  place  determined  upon,  no  canoes  or 
Indians  were  visiole,  and  Major  Ma^rone  with  four 
men  wasdetafled  to  U«i  the  gnake  liver  oa  a  laft 
to  search  the  banks  of  the  Palouse  for  the  promised 
ferry-man.  This  was  effected  with  difficulty,  the  river 
being  high  and  rapid ;  the  Indiwis  returning  with  the 
major,  but  too  late  to  prevent  any  further  move- 
ment that  day.  A  day  and  a  half  having  been  spent 
ill  crossini^  the  arniv  and  l)a<r^a*j:e,  the  liorses  swim- 
ming,  at  noon  of  tlie  21st  tlie  march  was  resumed 
toward  Lapwai  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian  [)il(>t, 
who  promised  to  direct  the  colonel  directly  to  the 
camp  of  Tiluukaikt. 

On  the  2 2d  Waters  was  suq^riscd  by  an  express 
from  the  Chemakane  mission,  bearing  a  letter  from 
Eells  in  reply  to  one  from  himself  inquiring  concern- 
ing the  temper  of  the  Spokanes.  Eells  reported  that 
they  were  not  entirely  harmonious,  but  that  he  knew 
of  none  who  excused  the  murderers.  As  if  to  an-' 
swer  for  themselves,  a  party  of  forty-three  of  this 
tribe  accompanied  the  courier,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, informing  the  commander  where  a  part  of 
Tiloukaikt's  cattle  could  be  found,  and  offering  to 
bring  them  to  camp.  They  were  sent  upon  this  ser- 
vice, and  brought  in,  besides  the  cattle,  two  Indians 
claiming  to  be  Nez  Forces,  who  were  thouglit  to  be 
spies.  On  being  questioned,  they  declared  that  Tilou- 
kaikt  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  that  most  of  his 
stock  was  beinfi^  herded  by  a  few  Indians  near  Snake 
River,  and  could  be  captured  Major  Magone  was  at 
once  ordered  to  take  one  hundred  men  and  brin^  in 
Tiloukaikt*s  property  ;  and  to  capture  any  Indians 
suspected  with  being  in  league  with  the  guilty  Cay- 
uses. 

The  order  to  capture  suspected  Indians  being  lib- 
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crally  constriioJ  by  the  volunteers,  the  first  one  showing 
syiuptoma  of  flight  was  pursued  by  a  squad  of  nine 
men,  wlio  followed  and  shot  him  while  attempting  to 
escape  across  Snake  River  in  a  canoe."  Near  the 
spot  where  this  unjustifiable  killing  occurred,  Magone 
found  a  small  camp  of  Indians  under  an  old  chief 
called  Beardy,  who  assured  him  that  Tiloukaikt  was 
nowhere  in  that  country,  but  bad  gone  far  away.  He 
directed  tlie  major  to  the  camp  of  Richard,  the  lately 
appointed  liigli  chief,  who  confirmed  this  statement. 
The  Indians  also  infonned  him  that  an  e:v]iress  of  two 
white  men  had  that  morning  gone  to  Colonel  Waters 
from  Lee  in  the  Lapwai  country,*®  upon  wliich  he 
collected  the  stock  belonging  to  i?iloukaikt  in  that 
vicinity,  and  returned  to  the  Falouse  to  learn  the 
news  dir«  1 1 

Lee  had  been  met  at  Red  Wolf  crossing  by  the 
statement  that  Tiloukaikt's  people  had  fied  the  coun- 
try two  days  before,  leaving  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sinus,  some  of  which  were  m  the  vicinity  of  liapwai. 
To  tills  place  he  had  marched,  arriving  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  and  remaining  several  days  to  collect  the 
cattle  belong  to  the  Cayuses,  To  the  Nez  Percys 
who  visited  the  Tolunteer  camp,  Lee  said  that  his 
business  in  their  country  was  to  punish  the  Cayuses, 
and  that  since  they  had  fled  beyond  reach,  he  claimed 
all  their  property,  and  that  if  they  were  true  friends 

Major  Magoiie  in  hh  report  says  that  on  nearing  tho  river  Baptists  Doi  ion 
discovered  au  liiduiu  and  at  once  set  off  at  full  spood,  folloM'ed  by  those  who 
were  in  front — ^not  that  he  orderad  €be  dtargc;  awl  that  having  a  i  H>orer  horae 
ho  did  ni>t  L<iiiio  np  witVi  tlit  iii  until  the  river  waa  reached,  wlu  n  lu;  found  the 
Uieu  shooting  at  a  cauoo  iu  which  no  person  waa  visible;  but  tho  men  said 
thero  wero  Indians  in  it  who  had  fled  from  the  troops,  and  wiio  w«re  no  doubt 

riilty  W.  P.  Bno<ling,  who  now  resides  in  the  Palouso  country,  s  iys  that 
liiiliani^  pushed  oil  from  shore  in  a  rawhide  bout  just  as  tljo  vulauteera 
gaiufl  till?  shore^  and  that  Ramsey  and  Brown  hastily  made  a  raft  of  log*  on 
which  they  crossed  Snake  Hivt-r,  iKjiuLr  carried  2  mili.s  «1o\vn  1>v  tho  cur- 
rent l>efore  Uiey  etfectutl  a  iuuiiuig,  al  ter  which  they  ran  back  t^)  a  j>ouit 
op[>osite  the  place  from  which  they  started,  and  disoorering  the  caM<»c  under 
the  bank,  watched  until  an  Indian  raised  bis  head  tO reoOIUloitni,  wb«a  BlOiWII. 
shot  him.  NirhoW  Jml.  Aff.^  MS.,  1,  2. 

< '.  ^V.  Cooke  and  David  .M.  Oathrie  carrie<l  this  «cpreae»  riding  at  ni^ht 
through  the  long  8tn  tch  of  In  lian  cottatiy.  They  were  aasisted  in  enietuig 
the  tSuake  lliver  by  Bcardy  's  puoplu. 
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of  tlie  Americans,  they  would  assist,  without  attempt- 
in  it  t<i  hide  anything  from  him.  To  this  tliey  agreed, 
and  allowed  the  volunteers  to  drive  back  to  Colonel 
Waters'  camp  one  hundred  and  eighteen  liorses  and  a 
number  of  colts,  besides  about  forty  head  of  cattle.^^ 

It  was  with  regard  to  rejoimng  the  main  command 
that  Lee  had  sent  an  express ;  this  he  was  ordered  to 
do  without  delay.  His  detachment  crossed  back  to 
the  south  side  of  Snake  Biver  in  boats  made  of  the 
skin  lodges  left  behind  by  the  fleeing  Cayuses,  and 
returned  to  camp,  where  he  arrived  aTOUt  the  26th. 

It  was  evident  from  the  results  of  the  spring  cam- 
paign thus  far  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
having  a  regiment  in  the  Indian  country,  So  long  as 
thev  remained,  the  guilty  Cayuses  would  keep  con- 
cealed. There  was  the  trifling  satisfaction  of  confis- 
cating their  property ;  but  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  doubt  was  raised  c<iiK  eming  the  real  ownership,  and 
iiieidenis  oeeurred  oP  a  nature  to  embruil  them  with 
the  praeeable  Indians.  Such  an  incident  was  nien- 
tioued  in  one  of  the  oilaial  reports,  where  a  company 
was  driving  to  camp  a  lierd  whicli  it  was  suppoi>etl 
belonged  to  the  Cavu8«.:s,  when  an  unknown  Indian 
of  dignified  bearing  furl^ade  them,  declaring  the  prop- 
erty to  be  his,  upon  whieh,  without  intjulry,  he  was 
shot  down.  Colom  l  Waters  wished  to  jiunisli  tlie  man 
for  firini;  without  orders ;  but  his  captain  interfered, 
sayinjj;"  th(*  man  liad  done  liis  duty.*^  Such  acts  could 
only  lead  to  a  general  war. 

Satisfied  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  real 
cooperation,  even,  from  the  Nez  Perccs,  in  capturing 
the  fugitives,  whom  they  were  known  to  have  enter- 
tained up  to  the  time  the  volunteers  were  within 

•*  Report  of  CapL  Thompson,  in  Or.  Spcrtntor,  Jnly  27, 
*^NmJiiuU  ItuL  Aff.f  MiS.,  2.  Major  Magoue,  iu  closiug  lua  renort  of  the 
expeditioo  to  Snake  River,  before  mentioned,  aoid:  '  I  ordered  tne  detach- 
ment return  to  the  regiment,  thnrou;::hly  coiivincLil  that  I  would  have  given 
more  general  aati«faetiou  by  ordering  them  to  wipe  imm  the  f;ice  of  existeucu 
tb«M  iprofeMedly)  friendly  Indiana.^  Or.  S^eeUUor,  July  27,  1848^ 
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two  clays  of  Lapwai,  and  hemg  aware  that  now  tlmt 
the  snow  was  off  the  inountiiins  the  Cayuse.s  could 
find  susU'iianec  without  their  herds,  Colonel  Waters 
deteriiuned  upon  closing  the  eampai^j^n,  should  it  meet 
tlie  a|)proval  of  the  governor.  Feelinu:,  also,  that  it 
was  better  that  all  the  white  inhabitants  should  remove 
out  of  the  Indian  country,  he  despatched  captains 
Thompson  and  Nesmith  to  Craig's  place  on  the  Clear- 
water to  escort  him  and  his  family  and  goods  to  the 
fort;  and  ordered  Major  Magone  with  fifty-five  men 
to  the  Chemakane  misaion  to  give  Walker  and  Eelis 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  country,  adviBing  them 
by  letter  that  in  his  judgment  they  would  do  wdil  to 
accept  it 

These  m^ures  were  adopted  without  waiting  for 
the  sanction  of  Grovemor  Abemethy,  as  shown  by 
the  dates  of  the  correspondence  and  reporta^  Colonel 
Waters  left  Waiilatpu  June  8th  to  proceed  to  the 
Dalles,  the  letter  of  the  govern oy  directing  him  to  do 
80  being  dated  June  15th,  which  could  not  have  been 
received  before  he  reached  the  Dalles.  That  the 
orders  of  the  governor  agreed  so  well  with  the  pre- 
vious acts  of  the  field-officer  is  evidence  that  the  latter 
suggested  to  tlie  former  his  course.** 

At  Fort  \V^aters,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  William  Martin,  Colonel  Waters 
lefb  fifty-five  men,  which  number  he  expected  to  be 

"Magone  left  camp  tor  the  Chemalauie  MvrfiSth,  and  lliompson  mtui 

have  starte<l  for  Lai'wai  a  day  or  two  later.  He  rcturncl  to  Fort  Watrra 
the  day  that  Magouo  left  Chemakauo  with  the  missitm  families,  aud  the 
coloneC  without  waitiiur  for  fhe  nuijor**  d»tiihTiwml»  left  ftt  onoe  for  the 

•*'Or^on  City,  June  15,  1848.  Sir;  Oil  receipt  of  thia  you  will  hold  a 
Mnmdl  with  the  superintendent  of  Induu  affairs  and  come  to  a  deciAioa  in 
rfgnrd  to  rcTnainiiig  iu  tlio  upper  country.  In  order  that  the  remainder  may 
return  without  dcky,  I  would  recommend  that  one  comuaay  of  85  men,  rank 
mad  file,  l>e  formed  out  of  the  volunteers  that  may  CNrair  their  services  to 
remain  until  the  U.  S!.  troops  arrive.  Of  thia  company,  15  cnuM  l>e  stationed 
at  Foil  Li  e  ami  7U  at  i'urt  Waters.  0£  the  latter,  40  or  50  could  proceed  at 
the  projK  r  timo  to  meet  the  emigrants.  A  company  under  Capt.  Scott  will 
leave  the  hea<l  of  this  valley  in  time  to  e-scort  the  emigrants  on  the  southern 
route.    I  think  treaties  uaii  be  uuule  holding  the  ciiiefs  responsible  and  pro> 

tecting  the  emigratioa  from  moleetatiflB.        (Sumed)  Geo.  AnamxHT.' 

'Cd.  Waters. ' 
Or.  Arehkea,  MS..  lU, 
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augmented  by  a  portion  of  Magone^s  command*  only 
fiye  of  whom,  however,  remainra.  These  were  men 
who  had  enlisted  to  serve  until  the  15th  of  September; 
and  the  object  in  leaving  the  garrison  was  to  afford 
protection  to  the  immigrants  who  might  pass  by  the 
Columbia  route,"  and  also  hold  the  enemy's  country 
until  they  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  mur- 
derers. 

At  Fort  Lee  seventeen  men  onlv  were  left,  under 
comniaud  uf  Lieutenant  A.  L.  Rodgers;  the  remainder 
of  the  regiint'iit,  which  was  jouied  at  the  iJalies  by 
Alagone's  detachment,  prticeeding  to  Oregon  City  by 
the  Barlow  road  over  the  Caseafle  Mountains,  com- 
manded by  Captain  PTall,  wliilu  Culunel  Waters  with 
tlie  missionary  party  took  a  boat  fmm  the  Dalles  to 
that  plaee,  expecting  to.  arrive  in  advance  and  meet 
the  companies  at  !McSwain's,  on  the  Clackamas.  iN^ot 
being  able  to  di)  so  on  account  of  adverse  winds,  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Oregon  City  before  V/aters,  and 
was  disbanded  by  Captain  Hall,  on  furlough,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  governor,'^  by  whom  they  were 
subsequently  mastered  out. 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  winter  and  spring 
campaign  has  been  writ tn  from  the  official  documents, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  found,  which»  although  somewhat 
meagre,  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  account  of  the  Ca^nse 
war  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
the  hardihood  of  the  volunteers  in  marching  back  €Uid 

"  T  fin<l  a  copy  of  a  circular  in  Lcc's  liamlwriting  evidently  intended  to  lio 
forwarded  to  ine«t  ttie  iiTunigration  at  Laramie  or  Fort  Hall,  it  being  accord* 
ing  to  th«  act  of  the  k  gislatUTe  creating  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian 
aoaini,  that  Ik-  .sliouM  give  instructions  to  person.--  emigrating  how  to  main- 
tain peace  with  the  Indians.  In  this  circular  they  are  warned  of  the  exiating 
hostilities  with  the  Cayoaes  and  Colnmbia  River  udians,  and  informed  of  the 
establishment  of  niilitaiy  posts  in  their  country.  They  were  a<lviijcd,  unlu.sa 
thejr  were  protected  hy  United  States  troops,  to  form  thenuolves  into  uiiliUiry 
oompsniea,  and  ooonderthemselTes  aasddiers,  and  their  fiunilies  and  property 
as  their  orilnance  and  baggage  train;  to  give  no  unnecessary  offence,  oti  l  show 
no  fear.  '  Experience  haa  taught  us  that  the  hest  way  to  keep  the  Indima 
really  friendlv  is  to  keep  them  afraid  of  nr.*  Or,  ArthheHf  MS.,  101-3. 

^Rept.  of  Col.  Waters,  in  Or.  SftoKUPT,  July  27,  1848;  /Vl^neMon,  t.  2; 
S,  F.  Cali/bmuiu,  Aug.  14, 
Hist.  Ob.,  Vuu  L  47 
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forth  Imudrods  of  miles  through  a  hostile  coiuitrr  at 
at  a  time  of  year  when,  if  the  Colunihia  liivcr  had  frozen 
over,  as  it  sometimes  did,  they  Avould  have  been  en- 
tireh'  out  oti"  from  suppHes  or  reenforcements.  Poorly 
furnislied  with  cloth int;  and  ammunition,  without  anv 
of  the  comforts  of  home  or  society,  with  little  to  gain 
sliould  congress  reeognizo  their  sendees,  and  every- 
tliing  to  lose  should  fortune  be  airainst  them,  the  men 
of  Oregon  evinced  a  courage  and  iutrepidity  honorable 
to  individuals  and  their  country;  as  also,  in  general,  a 
self-restraint,  doing  little  injury  to  the  natives  in  \)eT' 
son  or  property,  though  often  exasperated  by  the 
recollection  of  past  barbarities,  and  the  evidence  of 
present  hostility. 

There  is,  however,  an  inside  history  which  should 
be  given  of  the  closing  acts  in  the  militiiry  adminis- 
tration, since  it  relates  to  the  attempted  settlement 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  by  the  volunteers,  and 
illustrates  what  Roberts  calls  the  'earth-hunger'  of 
these  people.  Leo  says  that  \\  lien  the  regiment  re- 
turned to  Fort  Waters  a  council  of  the  officers,  except- 
ing tlioso  with  Magone's  detachment,  was  held  to 
decide  the  question  whether  a  command  should  be 
left  to  occupy  the  post,  and  that  on  being  put  to  vote 
there  was  a  majority  of  one  against  it,  and  prenara- 
tions  were  begun  for  evacuatmg  the  fort.  Colonel 
Waters  then  made  a  call  for  volunteers  to  remain, 
being  unwilling  to  abandon  the  country  and  the  advan- 
tage gained;  but  owin<T  to  opposition  the  order  was 
countermanded.  But  Lee,  in  order  to  induce  the 
men  to  volunteer  to  reiuain,  pledged  himself,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to 
give  authority  to  some  prominent  and  responsible 
men  to  colonize  the  countrv  immediately,  ana  In  the 
articles  to  secure  them,  as  &r  as  it  was  m  his  power, 
against  future  treaty  stipulations  prejudicial  to  their 
interests.  The  men  to  whom  he  pledged  himself  wer3 
Ca[>tain  P.  F.  Thompson  of  Yamhill  and  James  Taylor 
of  Clatsop,  and  their  associates.    A  call  for  fifty  vol- 
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uutcers  was  again  made,  to  remain  at  Fort  A\  aters 
until  the  middle  of  Septuiabei,  and  upon  the  [)roinisc 
of  Thom])S(>n  and  otliers  tliat  they  W(»ukl  return  with 
tlieir  {"juiuiifs  \>v  tliat  time  to  settle  in  the  Walla 
Waila  Valley,  it  wa.s  suc<'(."ssl'uL  Lictj  at'ic]-  I't'turninijj 
to  Orecfon  City  wrote  to  ( rovernor  Ahcrnethy  i'or  an 
(■x])ressi()u  of  lii.s  opinion  as  to  tliu  lepdity  and  pro- 
])nety  of  his  action.  *'  If  the  course  to  wliich  I  am 
pledged,"  said  he,  be  not  a  violation  of  any  law  (»r 
any  principle  of  our  organic  compact,  wiii  you  Siinc- 
tion  the  proceedings,  and  give  to  the  promised 
instrument  the  benetit  of  authority  and  of  your  ap- 
probation 1"^ 

This  proceeding  of  Lee's  wliich  had  an  air  of  com- 
bining the  military  with  the  Indian  department  to  a 
degree  not  compatil)le  with  his  constant  assurances  t<> 
the  Cayuses  that  the  murderers  were  to  be  punished 
as  individuals,  and  not  as  a  nation,'^  and  to  the  Nez 
Percys  that  no  white  people  would  be  permitted  to 
settle  in  their  country  without  their  consent,  found  a 
ready  coadjutor  in  the  governor.  To  the  inquiries  of 
Lee,  be  replied  that  the  organic  law  did  not  limit  set- 
tlers to  any  part  of  Oregon,  and  although  it  might 
be  impolitic  to  occupy  the  lands  of  friendly  Indians 
east  of  the  mountains,  at  that  time,  there  could  be 
no  impropriety  in  occupying  the  country  of  the  mur- 
derers, provided  the  party  tiiking  |>ossession  \\'ere 
strong  enough  to  hokl  it.  and  maintiiin  peace.  The 
only  reservation  he  asked  them  to  make  was  of  the 
lands  and  improVLiiients  of  the  Presl>yturi;ui  l>o,u-d, 
to  which  the  missionaries  miLrht  wish  to  return  and 
lay  claim,  together  with  their  other  property,  '  beiore 

•'Or.  Archive^,  MS.,  146-,. 
See  l^lmer's  bi>cech  to  the  Ne«  Perc<5a  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  This 
BCntinii  iit  was  <  <irrol»oraU-il  hy  tin  >|  *  •  .  ][•-  of  Leo,  (Jilliain,  and  McKny. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Waiiiatpu  clouu,  th«  board  sold  it  to  liev.  C  ushing 
Kolla  for  $1,000.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  there  were  ah<mt  100  horses, 
COO  <  attlr.  and  the  same  iiumbtT  of  rIk  op  l>cloii;iiiig  to  Whilinuii.  Tlio 
savages  had  taken  most  of  tlie  stock  before  the  arniy  came,  and  the  vohin- 
teers  consumed  apart  of  what  wa«  left,  for  which  no  rctura  was  ever  made 
tothe  bowd.  Origuud  letter  of  PerriaBL  Whitmu.  Iitd.  Ag ,  ^tgu  mj,  426^ 
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which  time  he  Imd  no  doubt  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  be  extended  over  it 

By  the  sanio  reasoning  which  permitted  settlers  to 
occupy  and  claim  the  Cayuse  country-,  because  the 
people  had  not  given  up  certain  iiulividuals  whom  the 
law  regarded  as  criminals,  the  lands  of  the  Nee 
Perct5s,  Walla  Wallas,  and  Palouses  could  have  l>een 
seized,  for  they  too  had  sheltered  the  criminals ;  and 
settlement  being  once  begun  in  the  Indian  territory 
cast  of  the  mountains,  it  would  not  stop  at  imaginary 
lines,  as  Abernethy  must  liave  known.  It  was  no 
secret  that  the  real  origin  of  the  disorders  in  the 
upper  country  was  the  kbt  of  the  Indians  that  the 
white  people  who  were  evezy  year  coming  from  the 
east  meant  to  take  away  their  country  by  settlement^ 
or  that  Whitman  had  latterly  wished  to  prevent  col- 
onization until  the  United  States  should  make  treaties 
for  that  reason.^  In  killing  Whitman  the  savages 
had  ignorantly  broken  down  the  wall  between  them- 
selves and  the  Americans,  bringing  u}K>n  themselves 
the  very  thing  they  dreaded;  the  governor  and  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  a£Gurs,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  military  necessity,  lending  themselves  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Walla  Walla  valley. 

No  sooner  was  the  governor's  sanction  obtained 
than  the  project  was  ac^ertised  by  proclamation  in 
the  Spectator  under  the  name  "Forfeiture  of  the 
Cayuse  Lands,''  with  evezy  eulogistic  notice  of  the 
country  calculated  to  promote  immigration.*' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  colonization  scheme 
was  on  foot,  the  purpose  of  the  volunteer  officers  in 

"•Or.  Spectator,  July  13,  1848;  American  UnionuU,  Ang.  10,  1S4S. 

^  Lee  appended  to  the  proclamation,  for  the  information  of  atxy  who  might 
wish  to  join  the  ooioniziiig  eompouy,  that  there  were  already  in  the  oovintry 
cri.st  imu  sxiw  mills,  a  Llaoksimtli's  anvil  and  IrIIows,  some  tool.s,  ploughs, 
narrows,  hoes,  a  quantity  of  iron,  a  crop  of  wheaL  pease,  potatoes,  and  com, 
with  almost  every  oonvenienoe  iot  forming  a  settlement.  Or.  SpeetatoTt  Jnly 
13,  1848.  From  thin  it  wtmlil  appear  that  the  forfeiture  wan  to  extend  to  the 
mission  property.  Parrish  says  that  the  Methodists  were  driven  away  from, 
the  Dalles  by  tiie  provisiaaal  owenunmt— «  siiigalar  statement  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  Hold  the  station Mnranl  mcnUis bsfoTO  thA  WW  bcoks 
oat.   See  Or.  Anecdotes,  MS.,  30. 
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ur^g  the  missionaries  at  Cliemakane  to  leave  the 
country  becomes  questionable.  They  may  ha  ve  thought 
it  for  the  best.  And  in  order  to  be  perfectly  logical. 
Superintendent  Lee,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Dalles, 
notified  the  Catholics,  who  were  b^inning  a  station  at 
that  place,  that  it  was  desirable  that  no  more  missions 
should  be  established  until  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  in  the  country  should  render  such  efforts 
safe  and  judicious.**  The  bishop  of  Walla  Walla  had 
previously  asked  permission  of  the  governor  to  return 
to  Lis  charge,  but  Al)ernethy  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  apjilication.  Was  the  removal  ut'  the  Protestant 
mission  a  measure  to  prepare  the  way  fur  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  missions  ?  1  f  s*  >  it  effected  nothing, 
for  Kosseaii  stayed  at  the  Dalles  as  a  settler,  cultivating 
a  land  claim,  hut  refraining  from  teaching  the  Indians, 
as  ordered  by  the  superniteiuh  nt ;  and  the  Oblate 
fathers  who  had  abandoned  the  Yakima  country  on 
the  breaking-out  of  the  war  soon  r»  turned  tliither, 
while  Bishop  Blanchet,  being  prevented  from  going 
to  tlie  Umatilla,  attended  the  Cayuses  en  rmite  as  they 
wandered  about  the  country.*"  When  called  upon  by 
the  Indian  agent,  Henry  Saffarans,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  violating  orders^  he  appears  to  liave  replied 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  agent,  who  apologized 
for  troubling  liim,  acknowledging  that  it  was  not  to  be 
UDderstix)d  that  a  house  or  a  farm  meant  a  missionary 
establishment,  or  that  it  was  a  violation  of  orders  for 
a  man  to  attend  to  his  religious  duties  in  liis  own 
domicile.^  And  in  this  manner  they  prevailed  and 
held  their  ground  Blanchet  does  not  conceal  his 
satisfaction  that  the  war  resulted  in  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  Presbyterian  missions,   and  had  the  effect 

•-This  It'tter  wn*^  n(Mri'><-<r(l  on  the  outsiflo  to  'Rov.  ?»Tr  Km<:raa,' and  on 
the  in»i«le  t<j  '  Messrs  lil.iuchct,  etc.'  Or.  SittcUUor,  July  i;5,  1Mb. 
liUiucheCs  CalL  ChurrJt  in  Or.,  173. 

**  llriiitlUft's  A  'litlii  I, fir  Arrotinf,  R,t-4.  An  anecdotfi  is  tolil  liy  P.  W.  Craw- 
fonl,  iliuHtrative  of  lim  suiipicuiuji  temper  of  the  jkmmiU-.  Tiic  blackstnitli  at 
Vancouver  Ai^  an  American  nanicil  Buell  were  ernpfoytjil  all  winter  making 
BX«>8  fur  the  use  of  the-  h\u\U-r%  nnd  trapiH;r»,  but  wiiich  'thesettien  woulu 
bavo  it  wtire  buttl«-axe:if  JS  arrtUtvCt  ilH.j  HU. 
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of  incn  asing  those  of  the  Cathohcs,  by  the  eertabliah* 
ment  of  St  Peters  at  the  Dalles."*' 

In  the  month  of  August  another  difficulty  occurred 
with  the  priests  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  noith^ 
east  The  natives  were  busy,  as  usual,  carrying 
rumors  from  post  to  post.  It  was  said  that  Peupeu- 
moxmox  had  hanged  one  of  tlie  murderers,  whom  he 
found  a  day*s  march  from  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  the 
Yakima,^  a  story  which  was  not  credited,  althou<^]i 
the  reijiment  before  leaviiii--  Fort  Watci-s  had  sub- 
scribed  to  pay  a  reward  of  fifty  blankets  for  the 
delivery  to  them  of  one  of  the  guilty  chiefs,  and  half 
that  amount  for  a  common  murderer.  That  the  Walla 
Walla  chief  should  hang  a  murderer  without  knowing 
of  the  inducement,  or,  knowing  it,  si k mid  forfeit  the 
rewai  (I ,  C \i plain  Martin  refused  to  believe.  The  same 
gossip  said  that  Peupeiunoxmox  was  pursuing  another 
of  the  guilty  CayuseSy  and  McBean  thought  there 
should  he  a  party  sent  to  assist  him ;  bat  Martin  saw 
treachery  in  the  movements  of  the  chief,  and  kept  his 
men  at  the  fort 

Again  it  was  said,  tills  time  by  the  Nez  Perc^ 
that  a  war  had  broken  out  between  their  nation  and 
the  Snake  Indians,  and  also  that  two  of  the  Cay- 
uses  who  accompanied  Joe  Lewis  had  been  killed  on 
the  Boisd  River;  and  again  that  many  Americans 
were  coming  by  the  Snake  River  route,  and  had 
threatened  to  kill  all  savages  they  should  meet  by 
the  way,  which  had  occasioned  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications by  the  Cayuses  on  Burnt  River,  with  a 
view  to  cutting  oiF  the  immigrants  at  that  pass.  And 
still  another  rumor  declared  Tiloukaikt  and  seven  of 
his  people  killed  by  Shoshones  led  by  a  Frenchman. 
These  tales  were  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Fort 
Waters,  where  almost  any  piece  of  news  was  received 

^C<UL  Churdi  m  Or.,  172,  180. 

'^McBean  believed  tlie  story,  which  was  bi-oaght  by  Fatatis,  an  Indiui 
'whose  won!  he  said  was  moiv  to  he  dupeiMlod  oil  thaa  the  woxd  of  Pettpett" 

uiuxmox.  Or.  ^iKCiator,  July  13,  1S4S. 
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with  avidity,"  and  were  reported  to  the  Or^on  au- 
thorities as  all  there  was  to  report. 

At  Foi-t  Leo  there  was  similar  gopsip,  and  Welap- 
tulekt,  who  had  lately  come  to  j)rofess  much  friendship 
for  tlic  Americans,  and  was  endeavoring  to  promote 
peace  by  urging  the  Waiams  of  Warm  S[)rings  and 
the  Wascos  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  return  horses 
and  other  property,  brought  the  story  to  Lieutenaut 
Kodgers  that  the  CathoUc  priests  had  promised  to 
supply  the  Cayuses  with  ammunition  with  which  to  ex- 
tenninate  the  Americans,  and  that  unless  the  Waiams 
and  Wascos  assisted  them,  they  should  also  be  killed. 
So  much  impressed  were  the  Indians  by  the  threats 
of  the  Cayuses  that  they  retired  from  tibe  river  and 
hid  themselves  among  the  mountains,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Bodgers  became  cautious,  and  when  soon 
afterward  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  arms 
arrived  at  the  Dalles,  on  its  way  to  the  Jesuit  missions, 
he  intercepted  and  held  it,"*  at  the  same  time  giving 
information  to  Governor  Abemethy.  The  governor 
instructed  Lee  to  write  to  M.  Accolti,  a  Jesuit,  then 
at  the  Cowlitz,  in  explanation,  telling  him  that  the 
most  effective  measures  had  been  taken  by  order  of 
tlie  i^^ovLinor  to  prevent  the  powder  aud  ball  from 
fallinu^  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  Accolti  replied 
tliat  lie  did  not  <)l»j<  ct  to  the  seizure,  since  the  gover- 
Jior  thought  it  prudent;  unleti.->  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fiscate the  propei'ty,  it  might  be  brought  tu  \  un(  r»u\  or 
aiul  left  there  until  the  restoration  of  peace;  but  ho 
took  nccasion  to  rfniiiid  Lee  that  the  law  did  not 
piidiihit  tilt'  traiispdrtatlon  of  arms  or  ammunition 
through  the  ludiau  country,  but  only  the  distribution 

•^To  amnse  themaclvcs,  Martin's  company  celebrated  tlie  Fourth  of  July 
l)y  a  l)aijqin!t  held  in  a  shady  arhor  on  tlic  grut-n  lawn,  tho  t;iM<j  boing  spread 
witli  roai*t-l>oof  and  nauttmi,  collee,  milk,  suf:;ir,  bre.id,  and  pies.  Tho  toa.st* 
were  draiik  in  water.  C.  W.  CV>oke  ^iiw:  'The  words  of  young  Miss  Wick- 
liffe,  "The  American  tliu  only  tiling  Ajnericiin  tliat  will  bear  8trii>es  !  *'* 
Or.  S)M-rttitj)r,  Aug.  21,  lJv|8. 

**Therti  were  l.OSi)  |K>imd9  of  ])owd<!r,  l,oOO  poan<b  of  l»all.^,  300  pom i -la 
of  buckiiUot,  and  3(3  guna.  Xlltt  Oregon  army  bad  not  bucu  able  to  jjrocuru 
more  than  600  pounds  of  powder.  Oreyan  Amawnt  Aug.  IQ,  184&. 
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of  them  to  the  Indians ;  and  explained  that  what  had 
been  seized  was  the  annual  J^upply  of  the  four  mis- 
sions of  Okanagan,  Coeur  d'Aldne,  Fend  d'Oreille,  and 
¥lathead  River.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  Lee,  that 
much  excitement  and  bad  feehni^  against  the  Catholics 
existed,  Accolti  replied  that  ha  believed  it,  but  that 
Lee  must  know  that  it  was  undeserved,  and  that  the 
prejudices  grew  out  of  unjust  suspicions  and  a  grov- 
elling jealousy,® 

This  answer,  which  contained  some  truth,  was  not 
altogether  just  to  the  Protestants,  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  whom  were  able  to  discriminate  between  &ct 
and  prejudice;  nor  was  it  calculated  to  soften  the  sec* 
tarian  feeling,  which  culminated  in  December  in  a 
petition  to  the  legisla  ore  to  expel  the  Catholics  from 
the  countiy,  which  w  s  refused.  The  quarrel  ended 
by  permitting  them  tc  retain  possesion  of  their  other 
missions,  but  denying  them  the  Umatilla  country,  to 
which  for  a  period  of  man  j  years  they  did  not  retum. 

All  the  fighting  md  marching  of  the  Cayuse-  war 
was  executed  by  the  colonists  without  aid  from  any 
source.  The  first  intelligence  which  reached  the  out- 
side world  of  the  massacre  at  WaiOatpu  was  received  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  February  by  the  English  bark 
Janet,  Dring,  master,  which  conveyed  a  letter  from 

^Or.  ArcJihrJt,  MS.,  l.lG-CiO.    Father  Accolti  was  bom  at  Ban,  in  the 
kiiiK'I  <m  of  Naples,  in  ISCXJ.    E«lncatvHl  at  Romo,  he  became  a  memljerof  the 
Society  of  Je8U»,  June  1,  1832.    Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  m'w- 
Bionary  work,  he  came  to  this  co;u<t  in  1844,  going  direct  from  Fraace  to 
Oregon  by  way  of  Capo  Horn,  in  the  ship  L' Indr/otiifabU,    His  misMonary 
labors  in  Oregon  continued  till  1S51,  during  v  hich  time  he  had  charge  of  the 
niLssion  of  St  Xavier  and  St  Paul  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Colombia  Kiver. 
In  1851  he  oame  to  San  Francisoo,  when  he  coatintied  hia  miniaiiarjr  lafaora 
at  Santa  Clara  an*l  S.ui  Fi  ;iin ijco.    In  18">3  l.e  was  sent  t<i  Koinr,  t<>  oLtiin 
prieeta  for  misaioiiary  duty  on  tliia  coast,  and  wich  those  who  were  selected  he 
returned  in  1865.    otstm  after  leavin^^  Rome  be  tras  made  paator  of  Santa 
Clara  College,  wirioh  ]ii)>Itiiin  he  !n  ]il  for  10  years.    Fii>m  Sant.i  Clara  he 
was  tramferred  to  Sau  Frauci«co,  where  ho  was  engaged  iu  nmsiouary  dutiea 
vp  to  the  time  of  bi»  death,  Nov.  7,  1878.   Father  Aooolti  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  di.Htinguishu«l  for  his  earnest  pit;ty.  S.  F.  Eifnin-j  RulfrJin, 
Hov.  U,  1878.    Kev.  P.  V(  yritt,  another  of  the  Jesuits  who  came  out  iu 
L*£Mle  dtt  Mffim,  from  Brc^t,  France,  was  bom  at  Lyona  in  1812,  and 
became  a  iTH-tn1>.  r  <>f  the  faculty  of  Santa  CUm  CoUege^  wbion  ho  Uiod  Dwv 
19,  187a.  ^un  Jose  isomer,  Dec  20,  187Q. 
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Dooglas  to  S.  N.  Castle  of  Honolulu;  but  no  men- 
tion of  help  is  made  in  the  Hawaiian  journals.  The  brig 
Henry,  which  left  the  Columbia  River  about  the  middle 
of  March,  did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until  the  12th 

of  April,  whence  slie  sailed  for  Mazatlan  with  gov- 
ernment stores  required  by  the  troops  in  Mexico.  In 
the  mean  time  the  United  States  trans]  )ort  yjmVa,  S. 
E.  Wood  worth  connnanding,  with  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  noi  tlu  rn  district  of  California,  Major 
J.  A.  llardie,  on  hoard,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Columbia 
Kiver  for  tlie  pui  jM.se  of  raisiiii^  recruits  for  the  army 
in  Mexico,'*'  an  errand  wliich  proved  fruitless  for 
obvious  reasons." 

So  slow  Wi  re  the  means  of  coniniunicatiou  tliattho 
letters  of  (xovernor  Abrrnethy  were  not  received  until 
June,''  nor  were  the  munitions  of  war  asked  for  sent 
to  the  Colmubia  liiver  until  the  return  of  the  Henry 
on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  volunteers  were  dis- 
banded.'^ So  far  as  the  con<luct  of  the  war  was  con- 
cerned, the  delay  was  ratlier  fortunate  than  othtTwise. 
Had  there  been  ample  means  at  hand  when  the  hght- 
ing  spirit  was  at  its  height,  a  general  and  bloody  con- 
flict would  have  been  the  result.  Both  volunteers 
and  Indians  being  short  of  ammunition,  caution  on 
each  side  became  a  necessity,  and  averted  the  spilling 
of  much  blood. 

The  United  States  Indian  agent  for  Oregon,  Charles 
K  Pickett,  who  was  in  California  when  the  first  in- 

'•.9.  F.  Caii/hniian,  Mai  eh  1,  lh48;  Murnn/'s  X'ir.,  MS.,  210;  Poii/nadany 
V.  2, 

''The  Anil  I  arrived  in  the  Ccluinlii  i  March  IGtli,  l.'  days  from  S.in  Fran- 
cisco. iShu  iltiuarted  April 'iiM  and  arrived  at  Sau  Frain  isco  April  27th.  Or. 
SjH-ct'Uor,  March  23  and  May  4,  1848;  Hmmlulu  Friend,  Jnly  IB48. 

'^I  ciiuiiot  account  for  this  dchxy  except  by  suppcsin^'  that  the  /fmr;/ 

SroceeUeU  directly  to  MazutLui,  without  tuuchiug  at  Muuteruy.    bbe  wan  9 
ay»  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  it  seenu  vnacooontable  fliat  in  anch  an  emer> 
gencv  the  dcspTtchc--  ysliouM  !int  hnve  heen  forw  :r     1  at  once. 

"'^ Major  llardiu  forwimled  lUO  riiiuji,  witli  20,000  nila*ciu-tridge»,  aud  200 
ponncb  of  rifle>powd«r;  2  <*-poanJer  iron  fpuM  and  camafpea,  and  anunnnition 
for  the  sanif.  I.im'^.-'uant  h.  O.  C.  (>i(!  i  f  the  Thini  Artillv  ry  forwarded  one 
C  uQuxtder  braaa  guu,  with  210  strapped  shot  itixed),  70  canister  shot,  2^ 
spnerical  ahot,  and  other  artillery  service;  600  muaketa  Mrith  their  fixtorea 
and  riO,()00  ball,  with  a  l.irge  amount  of  aninninition.  The  invoicea  Were  dftted 
Juu«  27 tU  and  July  iOth  rw*p»jctivt}ly.  Ur.  Jjtectaior,  iS«pt.  7,  1648. 
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telliLreiK  o  of  tlie  warlike  events  in  his  district  reached 
that  country,  made  application  on  his  own  account  to 
Governor  Mason  to  be  lurnished  with  the  uicaiis  of  re- 
lieviriL,^  Oregon;  but  Mason  declined  to  assume  the 
rosponh^ibility,  or  to  allow  l^ickett  to  do  so,  saying 
that  the  governor  of  Oi  cl^ou  only  would  be  likely  to 
Lave  his  acts  sanctioned  by  cxmgress."^  and  Pickett 
was  so  far  satistied  that  his  sc^rviccs  c-ould  be  of  no 
avail  tiiat  lie  remained  in  Caliibmia  permanently. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Cayuse  war  the  colony 
in  the  Willamette  was  in  a  state  of  expectancy  and 
alarm  very  trying  to  those  who  lived  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlements,  especially  to  the  scattered  families 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  toward  the  Cascade 
Mountains^  where  it  was  easy  to  imagine  danger  jip- 
proaching  them  from  the  direction  of  the  passes  into 
eastern  Oregon.  Nor  were  the  Indians  in  the  Willa- 
mette unaffected  by  the  example  of  the  Cay  uses,  but 
tauntingly  remarked  that  all  the  brave  white  men 
had  ^one  to  fight,  the  weak  and  spiritless  ones  only 
remaming  at  home,  and  that  consequently  they,  the 
Molalles,  and  others^  were  set  at  liberty  to  conduct 
themselves  as  they  pleased.  To  test  their  position, 
several  outrages  were  committed,  one  of  a  serious 
character,"^  and  companies  of  home  guards  were  or- 
gan izid'"  in  the  most  exposed  settlements,  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  or  whenever  an  alarm  was 
given.  But  the  only  occasion  when  anything  like  a 
gene  ral  engagement  took  place  was  during  a  visit  of 
the  Klamaths  to  the  Molalles,  a  large  encampment 

'♦.9.  F.  ClJ/ornhn,  Mny  17. 

'*Ail  Imlian  imiiied  C'hiloi,  v,iu>  liati  for  0  years  been  domesticated  with 
tho  •ettlers,  raviiihecl  a  voiuig  girl  in  tlio  absence  of  thu  family,  and  fled.  He 
"tt'aa  ]»nrsue<l  ;nnl  killrJ.  f>r.  A  m' r>'-iui.  An;,'.  M'),  1S48;  Or.  Si"  rf  it  far.  Jiinf 
],  li^y.  KUjah  jbnst«iw  wait  atkicketl,  but  repulsed,  the  saviigi  s  witiit»ut 
firing  on  them.  Bfinlioivf*  ftencountem^  MS.,  3-7. 

^'  K.  <  '.  Cpcr  was  capt  lin  nf  a  comiKuiv  in  the  Waldo  H ilia;  Alb  n  ]>  >vy 
of  a  company  ill  the  Santiaui;  Uichard  >liller  between  Abiqua  an»l  liutte 
creeka  in  tbe  aorthcm  part  oif  Champoug  Co. ;  and  SMnnel  Pttrker  of  a  com* 
jMuiy  near  Balem.  K.  U.  G«er»  in  Hakm  Or.  Statetmatt,  in  San  Joai  PiimKr, 
iieyt.  I,  1S77. 
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hc'mg  lodged  on  the  head  of  Abiqua  Creek  where  it 
debouches  from  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Kla- 
maths  and  Molalles  began  by  robbmg  the  cabins 
erected  on  land-claims  at  some  distance  from  each 
other;  and  growing  bolder,  entered  the  houses  of  fani- 
ilies,  ordering  the  women  to  cook  for  them ;  or  killing 
their  beef-cattle.  As  these  acts  usually  preceded  a 
massacre,  the  settlers  became  more  and  more  uneasy. 

At  length*  one  afternoon  in  the  early  spring,  a  large 
party  from  the  encampment  above  mentioned  sur- 
rounded the  residence  of  Richard  Miller,  a  prominent 
man  in  Chainpocg  County,  making  insolent  demands 
and  uttering  the  soul-harrowing  warwhoop,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  a 
neighbor  of  Miller's  who  was  seeking  refuge  at  his 
house.  It  hapj)cmed  that  Knox,  from  whom  Knox's 
Butte  in  Linn  County  was  named,  was  riding  within 
sight  of  Miller's,  with  the  first  United  States  mail 
that  was  carried  up  the  Willamette  Valley;  he  took 
in  the  meaniiii;  of  the  demonstration  at  a  <xlance.  and 
quickened  his  horse's  gait  to  a  run,  leaving  iutonii.i- 
tion  at  every  house  on  the  road.  Others  mouiittd 
and  rode,  spreading  the  story,  and  by  morning  sixty 
men  and  lads  were  gathered  at  ^liller's,  tiie  Indians 
having  in  the  iiu  an  time  retired  with  threats.''  An 
organization  w  as  iimiiodiately  (  trV'eted,  Daniel  Waldo 
being  elected  tH)l(iiifl.  and  thi!  \< >luiiteers,  lioi-se  and 
foot,  set  out  for  the  Indian  »_  ni-anipnK'iit ;  the  niouuU  il 
men  <  lossing  the  Ahif  jua  and  |>rocee(hng  up  tlie  north 
S!(i(  under  ('nloiiul  Walilo  and  Captain  l)avy.  while 
Captain  (  ux-r  inarched  on  foot  up  the  soutli  si(lt\'^ 

As  soon  Qji  the  Indians  diseuvcred  the  approach  of 

'•One  account  "iv;  I'O  tik  n  were  gathered  at  tlie  Iiouhc  of  J,  Wiriinck  in 
the  i^nmii  ueiglilKirhuoU,  and  titat  th«  luiUiUU  had  (ieclaml  they  wouid  cut 
the  thrciats  of  Miller's,  Wamock  H,  and  Pattsnon's  familit^.s.  /<L 

'"'llir  mmr-'  Tn<*nti.>ii.  <1  in  the  ticcount  ahovo  quoted  from  arc  WiUiaiu 
I'arker,  Jaincfi  Hai  jinl,  ,  \\  iU>uni  King,  Jamei  lirtiwn,  S.  D.  MaAt«u,  L.  A. 
Bird,  Israel  Shaw.  Kiil  -  rt  Shaw,  Kin;^  llibl>urd,  Wdliam  Bnsbune,  Win. 
cir.  it(  r.  IV.rt  William  Howrll.  Thomas  Howell,  (Jeorge  HowoU, 

\\  ilhain  Jliiplrii  kj^,  L'-andtrr  l>avi8,  lj:-n.  i'foS,  (i.  W.  Hunt,  Januia  WiUiauiH, 
J,  Warnock,  J.  W.  Scliiiin,  Thomas  Schnin,  Kliiw  Cox,  <_"yrua  Smith,  T.  B. 
AU«ti,  Henry  6«hran,  and  Jacob  Caplinger;  proUably  the  motit  pronuiieut  men. 
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the  mounted  force  they  began  crossing  to  the  sooth 
side  of  the  Abiqua,  as  had  been  antici|mted,  and  came 
upon  the  fuotnieii  concealed  in  a  tiiicket  awaiting 
tliem.  An  exchange  of  arrows  and  ritle-balls  took 
place,  when  the  natives  hastily  retreated  up  the  creek 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number.  Upon  consulta- 
tion it  was  ducidt'd  that  as  the  day  was  well  sp<'iit, 
those  who  had  lamihes  should  retuni,  and  the  rest  of 
the  men  and  lads  should  oncaiiip  at  the  nearest  farm- 
house to  be  ready  to  move  in  the  morninijf,  wlieri  tlie 
pursuit  was  begun,  a  part  of  the  absentees  having 
returned. 

Tlie  savages  were  overtaken  on  the  trail  to  Klamath, 
their  rear  being  guarded  by  a  few  good  marksmen, 
whose  arrows  flew  about  tlu  Ir  pursuers,  hitting  one 
man  in  the  breaat,  but  without  penetrating  his  body. 
The  riflemen  soon  picked  ofl*  these,  and  drove  the  rest 
before  them  to  a  spot  where  high  clifls  intercepted 
their  passage  on  the  side  of  the  stream  they  were 
travelling,  and  the  current  was  too  swift  to  permit 
them  to  cross.  Here  they  were  driven  to  Iwiy,  anti 
compelled  to  fight,  but  they  could  do  little  to  defend 
themselves  agamst  the  fire  of  the  white  men's  deadly 
rifies,  by  which  seven  warriors  were  killed  and  two 
women  wounded. 

When  the  volunteers  came  dose  enough  to  ascertain 
the  results  of  Ihe  battle,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them 
that  they  might  have  committed  a  sad  blunder,  the 
more  disgraceful  because  one  of  the  seven  dead  warriors 
proved  to  be  a  woman,  with  a  strung  bow  in  her  hands, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  same  shot  which  j)ierced  a 
male  victim.  In  short,  it  was  discovered  that  the  i  t  al 
maraudt^rs  IkkI  escaped  or  were  never  present,  and  tliaL 
the  Indians  ;iita(  krd  were  their  wives,  children,  and  a 
lew  guards  lull  wiLli  the  camp.  The  weather  being 
cold  and  wet,  with  a  drizzling  snow,  the  white  men 
built  a  hr(re  fire  in  the  ed<re  of  the  forest,  iiud  ciii  iyinir 
til'  '  \\  uun(li'»l  Nvniiien  to  a  comfortable  slu  lter,  left  them 
ior  their  relatives  to  succor,  and  retained  home.  They 
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never  boasted  of  their  valor  at  the  battle  of  the  Abi- 
qua;'^  but  the  lesson  Inflicted  preserved  that  part  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  from  any  further  threatening 

demonstrations  during  the  Cayuse  war. 

Ou  account  of  the  feeling?  of  insecurity  occasioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Klauuxtlis  aiul  ^lulalhvs,  Ft'Hx 
Scott  wfis  appoliituJ  sub-agent  of  Indian  afiairs  for 
south-western  Oregon  by  Superintend,  iit  Lee  on  tlie 
10th  of  April;  and  at  tlie  same  time  informed  tliat  it 
uas  (lusirable  for  him  to  raise  an  indopctident  company 
of  rangers  for  the  defence  of  the  soutlu  rn  frontier, 
the  <j:r)vernor  huinjr  read to  commission  the  ((fhccrs 
wlujiicver  elucted.  At  the  same  thne  it  was  not  con- 
ceak'd  that  there  was  no  money,  and  no  ;ip])i(>piiatiuii 
made  for  paying  either  suh-agent  or  mihUiry  com- 
panies.*^ But  according  to  the  views  of  such  men  as 
the  Scotts  and  others},  this  was  a  good  reason  for 
accepting  a  commission.  When  money  is  plenty  men 
*ieek  offices;  wh(  n  money  is  not  to  be  had,  the  offices 
seek  men,  of  the  better  sort. 

On  the  12th  of  May  Scott  reported  to  Lee  tliat  as 
he  proceeded  ap  the  valley  he  found  the  inhabitants 
much  excited  m  consequence  of  the  bad  behavior 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  continued  robberies.  Some 
offenders  had  been  flogged ;  but  that  not  putting  an 
end  to  their  thieving  practices,  a  resolution  had  been 
passed*  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  governor,  declaring 
that  in  future  robberies  would  be  punished  with  deatlu 
The  killing  of  the  Klamaths  at  the  Abiqua  was 
referred  to  by  the  Molalles,  with  whom  they  were 

■•♦It  has  been  a  matter  of  digpnte  that  such  a  Ivittlo  wan  ever  fought  as  tho 
engagement  on  the  Abit^ua;  ami,  according  to  Minto,  this  liluiitlur  was  tho 
reason  of  the  silence.  Ihoae  who  were  not  concerned  in  it  laughe<l  at  th<iBo 
who  were  for  *  killing  aqaawa;'  an  l  it  wa^i  tacitly  agreed  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  The  matter  almost  passed  out  of  recollection,  when  it  r*>vivt'd  and 
discussed  in  1877,  and  the  facts  brought  out.  It  shows  tliat  tlie  yai  ly  Oregon 
settlers  did  not  wantonly  kill  ludi.ms  .mil  bo;ist  of  it,  as  they  were  accnaed  of 
doing  at  a  I  itc-r  j>orio<l,  MitUo'jt  l^irltf  Doi/x,  MS.,  410;  J.  llutiry  Bnnvn  and 
H.  L,  McMary,  Ui  WUlatmtte  Fnnmr,  Mar.  'Jl,  lisTT;  UrowHH  Ur.  Miactt.t 
MS..  57-S. 

«•  Ws  letter  to  Captain  Scott  i«  in  the  Or.  Ardmu,  M&,  168-8. 
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intermarried,  as  a  cause  for  their  continued  depreda- 
tions A  company  of  six  men,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Saxton,  who  had  started  from  California  with 
a  hundred  horses,  had  lost  sixty-five  of  them  by  the 
natives  after  reaching  the  Klamath  River,  and  had 
been  fired  on  all  day  by  the  Rogue  River  Indians,**^ 
with  whom  it  was  believed  the  Molalles  were  in 
leaLjue.  At  all  events,  not  more  than  fifty  could  be 
found  iii  ilic  WillaiiK^tte,  and  tliuir  Hecin*^^  before  him 
to  tliu  Uuip<|ua  wa.s  rcLCarded  as  a  sign  oi  guilu 

Another  report  dated  June  21st,  addressed  to  Ad- 
jutaut-i^eiieral  Lovejoy,  states  that  he  liad  jtroceeded 
with  his  ( ompauy  uf  indepriideiit  rangers  as  lar  m  the 
Santiani  Jliver  when  he  was  met  by  complaints  ot  the 
thieviuLC  juactiri^s  of  the  Indians,  and  had  divided  his 
force,  takiiiu:  six  men  with  Idni,  and  leavin;^  ciL-lit  with 
Lieutenant  Eiii^lisli,  one  party  to  take  a  course  which 
it  was  intended  slioukl  drive  the  savages  to  their  trail 
over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  tlie  other  to  inter- 
cept them  in  their  passage.  Finding  themselves  hard 
pressed  and  becoming  alarmed,  they  escaped  by  leav- 
ing their  plunder  and  a  couple  of  liorses,  probably  in- 
tended as  indemnity  for  past  thefts;  and  being  satis- 
fied with  this.  Captain  Sentt  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Scott  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  south-eastern  Oregon  to  escort  the  immigration  by 
the  southern  route,  and  was  authorizeil  to  officiate  in 
his  capacity  as  Indian  agent  among  any  tribes  on  the 
way.  "  I  have  reason,"  says  Lee,  "to  believe  the  Cay- 
uses  will  be  along  both  roads.  Impress  on  the  immi- 
grants their  danger,"'*  "With  a  coni['any  of  only 
nineteen  men  he  performed  this  important  duty,^ 

MOr.  SpedtUor,  M  .y  4.  1848. 

'•^Or.  ArrfthYA,  Ms.,  ir.O-Tl. 

*^  Felix  Scott  wsLA  a  native  of  MonoQgabcla  Co.,  Va.  He  wa«  «it  oac  tixne 
1ieiit.>gor.  of  Ma,  after  which  he  came  to  California  from  8t  C%ar1ea  Co.  oC 

that  stito,  aiul  rosulod  forsoino  time  with  Captiiiu  Sutt<  r  at  Fort  Sutler.  In 
1846  ho  roninvcil  to  Oregon,  whore  he  soon  became  known  lor  hia  high  vharac- 
ter.  He  rct^i«1o<l  in  Yaiiilull  Co.  until  1840,  whan  be  flettletl  permanmtly  in 
Italic  (.'o.,  and  contrihuttxl  much  to  its  (levolo|imcnt.  In  lSr>:?,  uis?iin;^'  t*» 
dhve  a  large  heird  of  cattle  to  the  mines  of  eattem  Oregon,  and  alao  to  trsui»- 
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while  the  volunteers  from  Fort  Waters  discharged 
a  similer  obligation  on  the  Snake  Hiver  route.  The 
Indians  along  both  roads  behaved  in  a  quiet  and 
friendly  manner  to  the  immigration  of  this  year,  which 
amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  persons,  according 
to  some  authorities;^  but  computing  in  the  usual 
manner,  of  five  persons  to  every  wagon,  there  would 
have  been  more  than  twice  that  number.  They 
arrived  in  better  health  and  condition  than  any  pre- 
vious body.^ 

jM>rt  other  proviaions  l>y  wnpon,  he  opened  a  road  acrass  the  Caaciulo  Moun- 
trAuis  by  the  way  of  McKenzio  Fork  of  the  Willamette,  thus  realiziug  tho 
iilea  which  led  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  large  part  of  the  immignitiou  of  1845. 
Over  this  Tfuvl  he  drove  7(X)  cattle  and  8  heavy  wap'^ns  at  thr  tir;<t  attempt. 
Beiiig  improved  bubscouently,  it  became  a  good  pa«a  In-tween  tl>e  lica«l  of  tho 
Willamette  Valley  ana  eMteni  Oregon.  In  IHol  ('aptaia  Scott  retnrnod  to 
thf;  States  to  bring  out  Bonie  valuable  bloo<l  stock.  Metuming  in  lsr>S  by 
tlic  southern  route,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Indiana  near  Gooi$e  Lak;  ,  ^v  liilu 
temporarily  sejiarated  from  the  coujpauy  with  two  other  men,  wlio  vn  >  ix-  aUo 
innrdered.  All  the  atock  and  money  belmj^iii^'  to  Scott  were  taken,  lie  was 
about  70  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  deatlt.  Hia  sous,  aettied  in  Lane 
Co.,  were  Ft  lix,  jutt.,  Rodney,  Harrison,  aud  Marion.  Fdix,  jun.,  dieil  in 
Arizona  in  N(<\ .  1879.  Hth/cnc  Prtttt^  in  Or.  ^tatemuui,  Jan.  25, 1890$  Drew, 
iu  Uiitorl  Com.  J  ml.  Aff.^  1SG3,  58. 
^S.  t\  CaUJormnn,  Nov.  184& 

**I  find  the  following  nanif??  nf  men  who  nrrived  in  Tliomas  Adams, 

AV.  F.  Adams,  NV.  L.  AtUuus,  \\  illiam  Arniiiriest,  T.  ^V.  Avery,  W.  W. 
Bristow,  E.  L.  Bri8t«>w,  Rev.  Wilson  Blain,  William  Bmnson,  Dr  I).  .S.  Baker, 
Andrew  liowera,  Isaac  Brlkn  ip,  r><lUii;ii>,  (".  l^ilknap,  H.  Belknap, 

B.  B.  Branson,  G.  J.  Basket,  Aii<irt'W  Buner,  VS  .  Betht!r:s,  William  Burns, 
Ball,  Jesae  W.  Belknap,  (ieorge  H.  Brown,  Benjamin  Cleaver,  David  Chap« 
man,  Peter  D.  C'line,  Jesse  Chapman,  Adam  Cooper,  J.  A.  Cloninger,  CofT>  y. 
Daniel  Cmdiman,  Seth  Catliu,  Jacob  Conser,  Tliomas  Clark,  John  8.  Crooks, 
Rinehart  Crine,  Benjamin  Cripe,  Christian  Oyne,  Reuben  Dickens,  L.  Davis, 
John  r>,ivi^,  John  Dennis,  Anderson  l>c  Haven,  James  I'.L\  idson,  Jainos  llmcry, 

C.  Emerick,  Solomon  Kmerick,  Thomas  Gates,  E.  C>arther,  Levi  (irani,  liurrel 
B.  Oriffin,  Griffin,  Griffin,  William  Greenwood,  P.  Oearhart,  George  Graham, 
J'ltiirl  Hathaway,  l\o!>(«rt  Houston,  Richanl  llntf  Jiisf>n,  Abitha  Hawlcy, 
Andrew  Hagey,  Martin  Hagev,  P.  llagey,  Henry  Henuiiiger,  Nathaniel  llaut' 
lin,  P.  Hil>l>ert,  H.  N.  V.  Holmes,  Hooker,  A.  B.  Holcomb.  John  L.  Hicklin, 
J.  >I.  Heiiilrickp:,  Fnmk  Harty,  8.  H  iiin  i,  Genriro  Irvin,  Williatn  M.  King, 
Orriu  Kellogg,  Joseph  Kellogg,  G.  Kittredge,  Chnton  Kelley,  David  Linen- 
1>ei^l^,  Lyman  Latonrette,  Jol^  J.  Lindsay,  William  Lindsay,  Lindaay,  Edgar 
I.:n  l.=«ay,  J.  Lewi.x,  Joseph  D.  I.«o,  Nicholas  L>  <•.  J.ieo!)  Milli  r.  Christian 
^liller,  John  McGee,  Isaac  Miller,  Jolm  Miller,  Henry  i\loo<ly,  John  Muoru, 
B  Moore,  Simon  Markham,  E.  L.  Maaaey,  Harden  McAllister,  Isaac  Newton, 
Norris,  M.  Neff,  I<iae  Oum-i,  R.  v.  Jiim.  F.  P.irmtt,  Ira  I'att* T>rm,  Reuben 
Pigg,  David  I'ncstlv,  \N  liiiam  Porter,  tStepheu  Porter,  Jolm  i'urvmc,  Fazley 
Pierce,  A.  Pnuaet,  Jesse  Parrish,  Kiley  Root,  Jamee  Robinson,  J.  Ramsev, 
Horace  Ricr,  IMiny  Itirlil^.m,  ( 'al- b  Rieliey,  A.  II.  Roberts,  J nhn  E,  Rick- 
ncU,  John  Stipp,  Fendall  iiutherlin,  Kev.  John  W.  btarr,  Buford  Smith, 
M.  SheUey,  Christopher  Shnek,  H.  Straight,  Jam^  Shields,  David  Stone, 
Nath.  Sb.iK  .  1)  Tniir-r  iTr,         TrulHuu''  r,  N.  H.  Trnllinger,  J.  ('  Trullingor, 

D.  P.  Truiliagcr,  W.  Tucker,  K.  11.  Thom^iaou,  J  as  Valeutmc,  Isaac  Wyatt, 
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Thomaa  Wyatt.  "Elias  D.  Wilcox,  Nathaniel  Wilcox,  Leonard  "Williams,  Wiiiis 
William^}.  Isaac  \\  inkle,  SMnael  Weloli,  W.  B.  WaUter,  W.  M.  Walk«r,  A. 

S.  Watt,  T.  I).  AVinchcster. 

Ahio  S.  VVutt  W  IS  1)1)111  iu  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  15,  18*24;  went  to  Mo.  in 
1838,  and  to  OrcLoii  in  1H48.  Ua  was  married  in  lSM!f  to  Mary  E.  Elder,  and 
settled  iu  Yamhill  Co.  He  was  a  meniLt  r  of  tVie  .senate  in  IS78;  has  been  deik 
of  the  court,  surveyor,  and  farmer,  and  a  ussciul  and  honorable  citizen. 

R.  L.  MiisHfy,  well  known  in  Orc^^on,  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  miUBg 
excitement  of  1801  removed  to  Walla  Walla,  where  he  was  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1867  while  travelling  in  Idalio  lie  had  his  feet  frozen,  from  the  etfecta  of 
which  he  died  in  August  of  that  year.  Walla  Walla  SUitejtman,  Aug.  30,  18C7. 

Barrel  B.  Griffin  settled  in  Linn  Co.,  where  he  diaoovered  in  1851  a 
mountain  of  bluish  gray  marl  near  the  junction  of  Crabtree  and  Thomas 
forks  of  the  Santiuni.  The  stone  was  easily  worked,  and  hardened  on 
expoeore  to  the  air,  and  came  to  be  much  umi  in  place  of  bhck  for  hearth- 
BtonM  and  cfuniney-pleoet.  In  1892  Mr  Gnffin  removed  to  the  Rogae  River 
Vall>  V,  Avhcrc  he  discovere<l  in  1875  valuable  ores  of  cinnabar  and  aatimoiiy 
near  Jacksonville.  Or^onian^  ISept.  25,  1875. 

George  A.  Baraea^  a  native  of  Loekport,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York,  fint 
emigrated  to  Fort  Wayne,  In>li;uia.  an<l  from  tlirre  to  Orc^'fn  in  1S4S.  He 
went  to  the  gold  mines  in  California,  alter  which  he  settled  on  Puget  Sound, 
with  the  hutory  of  which  he  has  since  been  identified. 

I>aviil  Stoiu',  who  was  captain  of  tlic  conqwiny  witli  wliich  Bamea  travelled, 
settleil  m  the  Cowlitz  Valley,  a  few  nules  north  of  the  Columbia. 

Thomas  W.  Avery  emigrated  to  Oregon  with  his  parente  at  the  age  of  15, 
and  in  1840  went  to  the  gold  mines  in  California,  f:  i  which  ho  retunied 
in  1857,  when  he  settled  iu  L>ouglaa  Co.  Working  iu'^  a  carpenter  and  teaching 
in  a  country  achool,  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  Umpqua  Valley  until  1802; 
when  ho  went  to  Sakm  to  stndy  law  iu  tlie  offieo  of  nonham  ami  Curl.  He 
Was  elected  to  the  Deniftcratic  btate  convuntiou  iu  li^i,  and  couiUR*nced  tho 
pnuitice  of  law  in  Umatilla  County,  and  was  in  the  legislature  iu  186C.  In 
connection  with  J.  C.  Dow  he  establislii  d  tlu?  ('chnnhhi  I'ri.^n,  i)u'  first  np-^"!- 
pa^jer  at  Umatilla.  He  died  of  consutitpliou  ui  balum  iu  tlitj  auiunm  of  1807. 
Salem  Capital  ChrotAck^  Dec  14,  1867. 

Mrs  Susan  iSturges,  Imm  in  HI  ,  May  14,  lSr5f>,  marrit'd  Au.lrcw  Sturges 
in  Oregon  in  1855,  and  died  at  Vancouver,  iu  AVashmgtou  Ten,  April  :I8, 
187G,  her  hnaband  and  6  diildren  aamving.  PwikuM  Adtooate,  Hay  11» 
187G. 

Mrs  Jacob  Conscr,  born  iu  ilithinoud  Co.,  Ohio,  July  31,  1822,  removed 
with  her  parents  to  111.,  v  liere  slic  was  married  I  cl>.  'JH,  'w.V^,  and  emigrated 
to  Oregon  with  her  liuslmid  iu  1848.  She  died  at  Walla  Walla  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  sister  residing  there,  April  18,  1879.  San  Joae  Pioneer,  May  10, 
1879. 

Nathaniel  Hamlin,  an  immigrant  of  1848^  died  in  June  1860.  Seattle 
Weekly,  June  18,  ISWi. 

Kev.  Clinton  Kcll<  y  w:iaborn  in  Pulafiki  Co.,  Ky.,  Juno  15, 1808.  He  Joined 
the  Methodist  church  at  the  aae  of  19,  and  devoted  his  life  to  preaching. 
Before  he  woa  20  he  married  Mary  burton,  who  died  in  1837»  leavtnf  him  5 
children.  He  married  in  tlu;  following  year  Jane  Buru.s,  wlio  also  died, 
leaving  one  child.  Ue  then  married  Maria  Crane,  by  whom  he  had  9  children. 
Being  opposed  to  the  institntion  of  slavery,  he  detemuned  to  emigrate  to  a 
country  where  In.s  iiuuic  rous  family  could  be  edueated  to  become  useful  citi- 
seoB,  and  chose  Oregon  for  his  home,  where  he  was  widely  known  as  *  J?'ather 
KoUey,*  and  as  a  never-tiring  advocate  of  tem]>«>rance.  lie  died  at  hia  reat* 
deuce  near  East  Portland,  Juno  19,  1S73,  hav  ing  an  honorable  memory. 
Oirijouitin,  Juno  26,  1875;  Or.  CUjf  i^/Ueiyrnte,  Juno  25,  1875;  Portland  Tern- 
pemnce  Star,  Jvne  26,  IS76;  Salem  Staieama^  Jnno  26,  1875. 

W.  W\  BristoM',  son  of  Elijah  Bristow,  who  emigrat^'d  in  KS4G  with  liis 
brother,  £.  L.  Bristow,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  followed  his  father 
in  184^  and  all  aettlad  in  I«ne  Cofonty,  then  the  aoathem  part  of  linn.  Mr 
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BrLiU»w  was  one  of  the  forcumst  c  iti/etus  of  that  x>^t  of  the  comitry;  was  a 
Inein1>er  of  th#  fint  state  senate,  aiiU  <»f  ilic  ^t;ltc  ooostitutioual  convention, 
and  activo  in  fwcnriiip,'  tlu;  locatiuii  of  the  nUite  univt'rsity  at  Eugene  City, 
la  hm  family  he  wiw  aa  gcutlu  as  he  waa  enterprising  iu  alfaira  of  uuhUc 
interest.  Ho  died  at  Eugene  City,  Dec.  10,  1874.  Eugene  Cifjr  Omra,  Dm. 
1874;  Ifo.«f''»n;j  Phuu.hnh  r,  Dec.  12,  1374. 

J.  M.  Ikudriclis,  brotlier-iu-law  of  \V.  W.  ami  E.  Bristow,  al;$o  settled 
at  Pleasant  Hill  in  Lane  Connl^t  where  ho  died  in  the  spring  of  I87S.  Uih 
pon,  T.  G.  Hendricks,  ww  a  prominent  merchant  of  Eugene  City.  San  Jo^ 
i'ionrfr^  April  C,  1S78. 

NtcholaB  Lee  wait  horn  in  PikeCo.*Ohus  rebruaiy  11, 1818.  On  coming  to 
Oregon  he  settled  in  Pn!k  Co.,  near  Dalla.^.  lie  eiifn^'od  in  moreliandiHing 
in  1802,  but  retired  to  give  place  to  hi»  sou,  Josepli  D.  Lee,  iu  1670.  His 
death  occurred  July  11,  1870,  at  the  farm  where  he  settled  in  1848.  Dailm 
Itfmt^  r,  .lidy  18,  1S79. 

Fraitcei  Ella  ReynoUb,  bom  in  Tciui.  in  IS  1.3,  euii^rated  to  Oregon  in  1S4S, 
and  resiiled  with  her  nistt  r,  Mrs  Welb,  at  the  time  of  her  death  on  the  25th 
of  Nn\  oiiibcr,  1S79.  PoiU  iikI  Affiwufe,  Dec.  4,  1S79. 

William  i'orter  of  AuniaviIIe,  Marion  Co.,  h:ul  never  been  farther  away 
from  his  home  than  Oregon  City,  in  his  27  years'  residence  in  Oregmi,  until 
Biunmnned  to  Portland  l>y  the  U.  S.  district  t  imrt,  to  a]»|»<'ar  a.s  a  juror.  Ho 

eoutributed  pleading  articles  to  the  colunuiii  ut  llie  farmer,  but  the  journey 
across  the  phuna  aatiBfied  completely  his  love  of  traveL  Sa^em  Farmer,  June 
25,  l.S7.>. 

John  L.  llickliu,  bom  in  Kentucky,  June  1793,  first  removed  to  Indiana 
and  finally  settled  iu  Washington  Co.,  Tualatin  plains,  Oregon,  in  Kvl^S. 
•where  he  rnntirnu  cl  to  reside,  surrounded  by  a  large  family.  He  dicil  Oct.  14, 
1870,  ultcr  a  lonjj;  ami  cxtrmplory  life.  Poi'llaiul  StamUtrd,  Oct.  27,  IS7(>. 

David  Lineiih  rger  emigrated  from  Virginia.  In  1851  he  romovnl  to  Sis* 
ktyou  Co.,  Ca'  ,  V  It  r.>  he  enjpged  in  mining.  Ue  died  Sept^  7,  18U8.  yr«iu 
UiiioHf  Sept.  il,  iouo. 

Ret.  Joaoph  S.  J^urrott,  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  a  linn  Methodist,  wae 
bom  in  Mis.iOuri  in  1821,  cTniirrated  to  Oregon  in  1^^4S,  and  married  Su^.tti 
Garrison  iu  1851,  who  died  iu  .\tigust  1809,  Oa  tlic  lil^t  of  May,  1870,  he 
married  Mr  s  L.  A.  Wor  Im.  the  'Ad  of  S<  ptember,  1872,  he  died  at  hi4 
honi«>  noar  L;it  lyttte  iji  Yamhill  Co.  Portlnnd  A(ltW'if'\  Sept.  TO,  1872. 

Buioiil  S  null,  who  settled  iu  Marion  (J~).,  after  a  lou^;  rcsiiU-uce  removed 
to  northern  Cal.,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  antl  returned  to  Oregon, 
hax'ini;  lo-it  liis  health.  He  sim'ivcrl  tht»  change  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
onc<j  tmurgetic  and  always  gciu.d  juoueer  of  1848  jKissed  to  his  rest  at  iim  ago 
of  70  years,  Nov.  C,  1870.  S  ilcm  frtrmcr,  Nov.  12,  1870. 

Mrs  Elizaln  tli  Smith,  wife  of  Buford  Smith,  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
cILidiarge  of  a  ^uu  in.  Nov.  187 o.  Tiieir  tiOU3  were  A.,  Charlus,  anil  William 
Smith,  who  resided  at  Silverton  in  Marion  County.  ScUem  SkUaimaa,  Nov.  24, 
187<5. 

Wdljaia  (.reeuwood  was  burn  iu  IJanly  Co.,  Va.,  JStptember  13,  ISOC. 
Oathc  12th  of  August,  1S2S,  he  married  Elizabeth  lane  Bramcl,  and  in 
removrd  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  2  year?  latt  r  to  ii«  ir  Burlington,  Towa,  emigrat- 
ing ui  IS58  to  Oregon,  and  isctthau  on  llu\v<  11  Prairie,  lie  wjis  always  an 
upright  aud  industrious  citizen,  lie  was  elects  <l  to  the  state  aenate  in  1802, 
servnig  4  years.  Hii  death  oeenrred  May  18,  1809,  from  injuries  received  by 
accident,  luavmi:  2  soils  iuxd  2  daughters,  and  a  large  estate.  Iil.,  Aug.  9,  1869. 

Mm  Jane  lii  Iknap,  wife  of  Jesse  Belknap,  died  Dec.  10,  187G.  Bora 
in  Penn.  in  17'.>-'.  she  emigrated  with  her  parents  to  western  N.  Y.  in  1790. 
At  the  age  of  lGt>he  became  a  convert  to  Methoilism,  and  on  settling  with  her 
hnabaad  in  Benton  Co.,  kept  open  house  to  the  ministry,  entertaining  Bishop 
Simpson  on  hin  first  visit  to  Oregon  to  preside  ovt-r  the  first  annual  conf<.rcnco 
of  the  Methodist  church.  She  had  a  large  family  of  eluldrcu.  Her  huiibaud 
aorvived  her.  PortlmtU  AdroctUe,  Dec  21,  1876. 

Bflv.  John  W.  Surr  was  bom  in  Va.  in  1795,  removed  to  Ohio  in  child> 
Hxar.  Ob.,  Vol.  L  48 
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hood,  and  from  that  state  in  1839  to  Van  Burcn  Co.,  Iowa,  emifratiuj?  in  1S48 
to  Qngoii  and  locatin^  ^  ^nton  Co.  He  waaaa  ardMrt|MMi£er  of  hi*  faith 
from  youth  to  old  agi^'.  /'/..  Mnr-h  '20.  ISOH. 

Cucb  Richey  tliod  in  nca.-%aiit  Valluy,  Nev.,  Nov.  28,  1875.  Btno  Suue 
Jtmntal,  Dec.  18,  1875. 

Jes^c  Parrbh  du  d  iu  MarUm  Cottn^,  Oregoa,  in  Sept.  1878.  Olffmgpia 
Tramcriut,  Oct.  5,  1S7S. 

J.J.  Lindsay  waa  bom  in  Btpkgr  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec  25,  1838,  and  emigrated 
with  hia  parents  to  Oregon.  They  remained  but  one  winter  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  going  to  CaL  in  1849,  and  remaining  there,  where  the  elder  lindaay 
died  in  u51.  Hie  eubeeqaeBt  hietonr  ifiiwwp  to  G»lifainu&  Smama  Ool  If mI. 
622. 

Utaiel  TntUinser  ynm  bom  in  Bosi  Ooonty,  Ohio,  February  14,  ISOl.  In 

1822  h(j  -went  to  Imliana  M  an  Indi m  trader.  Tlie  Bainc  year  lie  married 
Klijukbeth  Johoaou  at  Whitewater^  Indiana.  He  soon  after  went  into  miU- 
ing  and  flonriiMr.   He  hdped  to  oract  the  firat  log  boildlng  in  Covington,  In- 

<r:ana.  Tu  IS^  he  inovod  from  Indiana  to  Henrj*  County,  Iowa.  On  April 
8,  1848,  ho  loft  Uavia  Cottoty,  Iowa,  where  he  waa  reading;  at  that  time,  for 
Oreiron,  accompanied  by  Us  wife  and  aona,  O.  X,  N.  H.  and  wife,  J.  C,  and 

1).  r. ;  al^o  six  daughters.  The  family  travelled  to  near  St  Joseph,  Mi.w-uri, 
when  it  joined  a  team  of  about  3U0  emi^^ta  bound  for  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia. Oragon  City  waa  reached  September  16,  184S.  ICr  IVnllinger  immedi- 
ately took  up  a  (fonation  claim  of  (540  acres,  upon  whicli  he  resided  until  Vi  i  -■ 
death  in  1868.  In  addition  to  the  various  purttuits  ioUuwud  by  him,  he  wan 
aUo  a  minister  of  the  goepel,  aerving  as  a  Cnristian  minister  about  45  year*. 
By  well-directed  corres|K)ndenco  after  coming  to  Oregon,  he  aided  enugiataon 
very  much.    Mrs  Trulituucr  died  in  188U,  at  the  age  of  8L 

J.  C.  Trallinger,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  Fountain  Coonty,  Indiana, 
July  2D,  1828;  arrived  in  Ore<,'on  in  1S48.    In  1^49  he  went  ovwhmd  to  the 
mines  of  California,  remaiuiiig  Uiure  until  .January  1,  1S50,  when  he  returned 
to  Oregon,  and  in  1S30-1,  in  company  with  his  brother,  (1.  J.  Tmllinger, 
built  a  large  Mrarehouso  at  Milwaukee,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.     In  1832  he 
located  a  donation  claim  of  3'JO  acru«»  at  Fano  Crtx.'k,  9  nulcs  south  of  Port- 
land, and  built  a  saw-null  and  ilour-milL   In  IMS  tiiia  property  was  dispoeed 
of,  and  the  inillin|»  property  at  Oswego  was  pnrchaMO  ! ,  in  •ludiug  the  town 
site,  laying  out  the  town  iu  1804.    In  the  erection  of  tlie  nrst  moaumeut  for 
the  survey  and  platting  of  the  town,  the  fir.st  pig  of  cast-iron  ron  by  the  Ore- 
gon Iron  Co  [ipauy,  Ix-ing  also  the  fir.'it  cast  went  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Was  utilijied  for  tliat  purpose.    In  1870  he  sold  the  Oswego  property,  having 
greatly  improved  the  miUs,  built  a  stenmer  on  Oswego  I^ke,  also  two  milea 
of  railway,  connecting  the  lake  with  Tualitan  River.    On  his  return  in  the 
fall  of  1870  from  a  trip  East,  he  purchased  the  Ccnterville  mills,  immediately 
rebuilding  and  iaiproving  theuu    Without  disposing  of  the  Centerville  prop- 
erty, he  removed  to  Astoria  in  1875,  immediately  engaging  extensively  in  the 
Inmltcring  business,  buildiug  large  mills,  two  miles  or  standard -gauge  rail- 
road, with  necessary  rolling  stock  for  a  logging  railway.    He  is  also  etigaped 
in  ianning  and  stock-raiatng  extensively,  and  at  one  time  aLao  in  murchuidia- 
iag.   In  1835  was  elected  mayor  of  Astoria  for  a  term  of  2  years.   In  1886-7 
he  put  an  electric-light  plant  in  Astoria.    In  1853  Mr  Trollinger  married 
Miss  Uaonah  Bovlea,  who  had  crossed  tho  plains  in  1852.   He  has  a  family 
of  6  sons  and  2  danghten. 
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ORBQON'S  ENVOYS  -KRECriON  OF  A  TEBBITOBIAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

18tfL 

Jbin«aT  oj  Thorktcw— AuvMTuaia  or  Ibn— Tbb  Pkoini  Lawtbe  amv 

TBSPROTAIIE  TRAPPER—IirTKBVXSWg  WITH  T8B  PUnPSMT— MSKORIAUl 

TO  CoGKKss — The  Okdinanck  ov  17S7 — Bills  bf.fore  Conokes-s — Thk 
Slavkhy  QrK.sTi()N-  WaIjm  DiscrssioNsi— Fin.u,  Paasaoe  of  the  Bill 
Cbeatino  the  Tebbitobv  or  Orboon — Appointment  of  Oftictals — 
Amxixtt  ow  PRiBmsKT  Polk— RnvBH  ov  Jos  Hkkk  wrh  a  Livs 
GoTXRKOB — Lank  and  Mkkk  at  Sav  Tbamcooo  Bay — Akrival  nr 
OuooK-^LAin'a  fbocLAMATioN— DnunrB  of  MnnoH  bmusvoK* 

Lit  ofl  now  follow  the  two  Oregon  messengers  to 
the  national  capital,  and  see  what  they  did  there. 
Thornton,  in  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Portd" 
Tnouth,  Captain  Montgomery,  arrived  at  Boston  the 
5th  and  at  Washington  the  1 1th  of  May/  Though 
no  one  in  Oregon  but  Abernethy  and  his  counsellors 
knew  exactly  his  eirand^  Thornton  has  represented  it 
as  most  comprehenmye,  embracing  a  petition  for  no 
less  than  twenty-one  favors  from  congress,  among 
which  was  the  old  fonnula  of  the  United  States  juris- 
diction. He  also  asked  for  grants  of  land;  for  con- 
firmation of  the  colonial  land  law  and  the  other 
legislatiYe  acts  and  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
1845;  for  money  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  provisional 
government;  for  troops  to  protect  the  settlements, 
and  the  immigrants  on  the  road ;  and  for  steam  pilotage 

^  TliomlonaOr.  ami  Cat,  ii.  In  aiiotluT  place ThomtmtB^ he ■irived 
in  JBostoa  on  the  2d.  Or.  Fkmetr  Amx,,  Trans.,  1874,  8& 
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and  light-houses,  besides  Indian  agents,  and  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  Indian  title. 

Thornton  says  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
president  on  the  ISth  of  May,  having  previously  con- 
versed with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  to  whom  he  par- 
ried a  letter  from  Abemethy,  and  that  soon  after  the 
visit  to  the  executive  he  prepared  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, which  was  presented  by  Benton  to  the  senate 
May  25th,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed.'  In  this  memorial  Thornton  prayed  for  tlie 
establishment  of  territorial  ^^overiimcut,  and  for  vari- 
ous appropriations,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
one  asking  congress  to  st*t  apart,  in  addition  to  tlu- 
1  Ml  section,  the  36th  section  in  evorv  township  of  the 
pul)lic  hnids  in  Oregon  for  school  purposes. 

DoiiL::las  haviufT  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
territor  ial  l^ovc.  i  iiUK-nt,  Tliornton  decided,  in  order  to 
save  thno,  to  have  incorporated  in  that  bill  things 
in  his  memorial  not  asked  for  In  the  bill  especially 
in  reference  to  land  grants  for  schools.  On  July 
26th  the  bill  j)assed  the  senate,  with  a  provision  giv- 
ing to  the  schools  the  SGth  and  1  Gth  sections. 

On  August  1 4tli  the  bill  became  a  law,  just  two 
months  and  a  half  after  the  senate  had  ordered  the 
[Gl  inting  of  Tliornton's  memorial,  containing  the  first 
prayer  for  such  a  gi*ant  for  Oregon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Meek  did  not  leave 
Walla  Walla  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March. 
He  arrived  in  Washington  the  last  week  in  May, 
havinL,^  performed  the  journey  across  the  continent  in 
the  stormy  spring  months  in  less  than  half  the  time 
occupied  by  Thornton  in  sailing  around  it.  The  party 
had  found  the  snow  on  the  Bhie  Mountains  not  so 
deep  hut  that  a  trail  could  be  bri  )krn  by  the  men  walk- 
ing and  Iradln^  their  horses  and  iiack-mules.  Bevond 
Fort  Hall  in  the  mountain  passes  travelling  was  more 
difficult,  but  thev  were  assisted  by  some  friendl  v  natives 
and  by  a  man  famous  among  tn^pers,  !Peg-leg  bniith, 

*Ctmg.  Globe,  iaA7-6,  798. 
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whom  they  found  in  the  Bear  River  country.  At 
Fort  Bridger  they  obtained  fresh  horses,  and  avoiding 
the  hostile  tribea  between  Independence  Bock  and 
Ash  Hollow  by  travelling  at  night  and  lying  perdu  by 
day.  supplying  themselves  afresh  at  forts  jLaramie 
and  Rubideau,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontier 
just  as  the  immigrants  were  crossing  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  4th  of  May.* 

Here  all  his  remaining  men  left  him ;  and  after  a  brief 
visit  to  his  relatives  in  Missouri^  Meek  hastened  to 
Washington,  being  forced  to  make  diplomacy  supply 
the  place  of  money*  with  steamboat  captains  and  stage 
proijrietors,  and  arriving  at  the  capital  in  a  costume 
sufficiently  ragged  and  bizarre  to  command  the  atten- 
tton  of  men,  small  or  great,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Nor  was  the  messenger  at  all  uiditferent  to  his  exalted 
j)()sitlon  and  the  niiglity  power  of  dress.  The  rags 
and  dirt  which  covered  him,  and  wliicli  might  have 
been  the  envy  of  any  Peter  the  (ireat,  were  worth 
more  to  him  at  tliis*  juncture  than  twelve  suits  of 
biuadcloth.  ILc  would  see  the  president  at  unce,  be- 
fore civilization  should  rob  him  of  any  particle  of  this 
prestige.^  Tt  was  better  than  a  bear-fight,  bi  tter  than 
a  Blackibot's  scalp,  the  glory  of  being  forever  known 

*Bliber^9  Trapper**  Life,  MS.,  24-31;  Bnrm£  Or.  and  Cat.,  MS.,  2. 

*The  moneyK  s8  coniiitu'ii  of  lioth  tlie  Oregon  niossougcrs  wa.s  .il»out equal. 
Thornton  stetos  that  at  ouu  time  lie  hail  ouly  a  half-dime;  but  reiuomberiug 
to  i>ray,  that  day  hia  waate  w«re  supplied. 

*Ia  Mrs  Victor's  Ritrr  qf  the  Went,  43^-62,  is  an  amusing  account  of 
M«ek  8  dthttt  in  Waahingtoa.  The  book  waa  in  fact  written  by  2dn  Victor  at 
the  suggestimi  of  Meek,  who  fnniuhed  the  inotdenta  of  his  life,  on  which 
threa<l  is  strung  a  sketch  of  the  American  fur  companies  and  of  tlie  colonial 
history  of  Oregon.  All  that  part  of  the  book  relating  to  the  movementa  of 
the  fnr  ooinpaniea  and  Meek  a  peraonal  afEaira  waa  written  from  notea  fur- 
niahcd  by  Mi  *  k;  the  remaiu'lt  r  w.i.i  gathered  from  various  other  sources.  Of 
Meek'a  characteriatica,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  hia  biography,  Mra  Victor 
•eema  to  have  had  ft  ready  anpreciatioo,  and  to  have  ^reaented  nim  veiy  nearly 
as  he  was — a  fine  nuui  apoued  by  being  throat  out  into  an  almost  aavage  lin 
in  hia  boyhood. 

Fnmoee  F.  Victor,  fi^  Fuller,  waa  a  native  of  Rome,  New  York;  her  &ther 
was  horn  in  Connecticut,  and  her  mother,  Lucy  A.  Williams,  of  the  Rliorlo 
Lslaud  family  of  that  name.  Her  father  removed  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  her 
girlhood,  whca«  her  edncatton  waa  completed.  Moat  Ohio  people  of  the  period 
of  1851  will  remember  a  volume  of  poems  brought  out  by  Frances  and  her  sin- 
ter Mctta  Victoria,  aliout  this  time,  anf(  while  Uic  authors  were  still  in  their 
teena.   The  sisters  married  brothers  by  the  name  of  Victor.   Frances,  who 
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as  the  roughest  and  most  rolick.sonie  plenipotentiary 
the  great  republican  capital  lind  ever  seen. 

It  little  concerned  Meek  that  his  relative  was  the 
president's  secretary.  Was  he  not  a  great  American 
citizen,  very  free  and  quite  unceremonious,  and  the 
representative  of  other  great  American  citizens  who 
looked  out  on  a  sea  toward  the  sunset  1  Two  days 
had  not  passed  before  ihe  apartments  of  the  White 
House  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  cations  of  Snake 
River.    Yet  he  was  not  wholly  void  of  compunctions.* 

He  began  to  feel  in  due  time  that  after  all  in  what- 
soever appertained  to  greatness,  there  should  be 
applied  the  eternal  fitness,  and  so  he  permitted  a 
tailor  to  trust  him  for  a  suit  of  '  store  clothes.*  On 
tlie  29th  of  May  President  Polk  laid  before  both 
houses  a  special  message  on  Oregon  affairs,  in  which 
he  quoted  some  passages  from  the  memorial  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  forwarded  by  Meek,  touching  the 
neglect  of  congress,  and  reminded  members  that  in 
his  annual  messages  of  1846  and  1847  he  had  urged 
the  immediate  organization  of  a  territorial  govem- 

continueil  to  writt'  as  inclination  promute^I,  removed  tt>  the  FacLfic  coast  ia 
1803,  with  herhuslmml,  who  belongea  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  United 
8tat«e  itftvy,  and  who  after  resigning  perished  in  the  foundering  of  the  steamtT 
Padfic  in  November  1875.  Airs  Victor  displayed  great  industry  during  h^r 
residence  in  California  and  Oregon,  in  studying  the  natural  and  historical 
features  of  the  coast.  She  wrote  niany  magazine  articles  and  letters  of  travel, 
and  besides  the  River  q/*  Oie  Wtst^  Hartford,  1870,  published  in  San  Franeisoo 
A  U  Over  Oreffon  and  WashinifiOH,  and  ft  ToloflM  ol  trsstam  fttotite  Mid  poous 
Galled  The  New  Fenek^ 

*Mni  Victor  gives  Meek's  own  aceoant  of  his  feelings,  'which  do  lum  no 
diseredit.  '  He  felt  that  the  ilnportAiice  of  lii.i  inia-^iori  demanded  «ouie  dig- 
nity of  apoearanco— some  oonfonnity  to  established  roles  and  procedents. 
But  of  the  latter  he  knew  absolutely  nothing;  and  ooneenunff  the  former  be 
realize*!  tlie  abyurdity  (if  a  di^Miitiry  clotlied  in  Manket^i  and  wolf-skin  cap. 
**  Joe  Meek  I  must  remain, "he  said  to  iiimself  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  traiu, 
and  ghmced  along  the  nUtform  at  the  crowd  of  porters  with  the  names  of 
their  hotels  on  their  hathaiida.  Learning  that  ColomanV  ^v-i^  the  mmt  fash- 
ionable place,  he  decided  that  to  Ckileman's  he  would  go,  judging  correctly 
HktA  it  was  best  to  diow  no  littleness  of  heart  even  in  tiae  matter  of  hoteia. 
Aft<  r  an  aniu.sinj:'  scene  at  ('oleinan's,  which  at  onro  introduced  h\m  to  the 
coguizaucc  of  several  senators,  he  repaired  to  the  presidential  uiausiou,  where 
his  eonsin  Knox  Walker  was  private  secretary,  to  whom  also  he  made  him- 
self known  in  his  peculiar  style  of  badinage.  Walker  insisted  on  his  being 
seen  hv  Mrs  Folk  as  well  as  the  president.  Says  Meek:  **  When  I  heard 
the  silks  rustling  in  the  passage,  I  felt  more  frightened  than  if  a  hiuadred 
Bl.i  k*  ■  t  J  1  1  v-hooped  in  my  ear.  A  mist  came  orer  my  eyes,  and  when 
Mrs  I'oik  spoke  to  mo  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  in  retain."  * 
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metit.  The  colony  on  the  Pacific  seaboaid  was  now 
as  then  in  need  of  federal  aid,  and  was  justly  entitled 
to  it  J  Again  he  called  attention  to  the  want  of  a 
territorial  organization,  recomtnending  that  a  regi- 
ment of  mounted  inen  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  Ore- 
gon, that  Indian  agents  be  a|)})ointed  to  reside  among 
the  different  tribes,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  en- 
able them  to  treat  for  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  peace.  This  he  said  should  be  done  ia  time  to  allow 
troops  to  reach  the  territory  that  year. 

Before  entering  upon  conffressiooal  proceedings 
following  Meek's  arrival,  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  what 
had  been  done  since  the  treaty  of  1846,  settUng  the 
boundary  question.  It  was  not  because  congress  had 
been  unmindful  of  Oregon  that  the  colonists  had  been 
coin[)elled  to  wait  ao  long  for  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  Oregon  boundary  was  hardly 
determined  before  the  even  more  momentous  ques- 
tion was  asked.  How  much^  if  any,  of  this  new 
domain  shall  be  dave  territory?  In  these  days  no 
topic  BO  engendered  bitter  contest  on  the  floor  of  con- 
gress as  that  of  slavery.  It  was  enough  to  secure  its 
failure  in  the  senate  uiat  Douglas'  bin*  for  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  in  Oregon,  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  as  having  passed  the  lower 

^Cong.  Olobe,  IMIS,  788-9;  S.  F.  Califomian,  May  3,  17,  1848;  Home 
Mi^iniiiinj,  22,  63;  Amer.  QttarL  Reg.,  i.  541-2. 

*Cong.  Gioif,  1845-6,  24.  Thornton  has  audaciously  claimed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  this  bill  which  was  before  congress  with  hanlly  aiiy  alteration 
from  Dec.  1840  until  its  passage,  with  a  few  additions  in  Aug.  1848.  He 
particularly  alleges  that  he  *  incorporateil  a  provision  prohibiting  slavery  iu 
Oregon.  This  I  took,' he  says,  'from  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  I  was 
induced  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  bill,  not  only  because  of  my  ow  n  c-(*nvictions 
on  the  subject  of  human  rights,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  had,  under  the  provisional  government,  sternly  pronounced  a  rigid 
intenUction  of  slavery.'  Or.  Pioneer.  Atumc.,  Tram.,  1874,  87.  Benton  said 
in  the  senate  Dec.  8,  1845,  that  the  colonists  had  presented  their  form  of 
government,  'subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  United  States  government,' 
And  it  was  well  umlerstood  by  the  friends  of  Oregon,  and  its  enemies  also  for 
that  matter,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  the  base  on  wliich  the  structure 
of  a  government  for  that  territory  was  to  be  erected.  Therefore  for  Tljorn- 
ton  to  claim  that  he  frame<l  this  part  of  Douglas'  bill,  or  hail  aii^  tbin^  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  it,  is  brazen  assumption.  But  this  i^  not  all.  He  declares 
that  he  *  felt  a  v^ement  desire  to  so  multiply,  iu  Oregon,  the  springs  of  knowl- 
«dgi^*  tliat  be  'fnuned  the  2011k  Mctuui  of  the  acl  of  oongrew  oTAiigutt  1^ 
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house,  January  16,  1847,  incorporated  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  on  which  were  founded  the  organic  laws  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Oregon  accordincr  t<) 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  colonial  legislature  of  1845, 

IM^. '  This  section  ia  numl>cred  in  Douglas'  bill  section  IS,  an<l  reswla:  '  That 
when  fbe  laucU  in  said  t(>rritory  ahaJl  be  «iirvey«d  under  Uie  directiosi  of  th« 

gnvrrnment  of  tlu-  I'liitcd  States,  prejKiratory  to  bringing  the  same  into 
111  irk.  t,  Bfctioiis  liumlxml  IG  and  [iti  in  each  tovmship  in  «a.id  territory  shall 
\h\  an. I  the  8ame  is  hereby,  reserve  1  for  the  purposes  oibeiog  applied  to  Hch^KiIs 
in  said  territory,  and  in  the  states  and  tanttoriM  to  be  OMted  oat  of  Hio 
bamo.'  Or.  Ofu.  LawA,  1843-72,  63-5. 

Thornton  goes  on  to  say  that  the  consideration  which  di'ciile<l  him  *  to  make 
the  2Uth  srction  a  part  of  the  tcrritori  il  bill.nthi  r  tli;in  of  ll\t-  lind  bill.to  which 
it  more  appropriately  lielonged,  *  w.ia  ihu  &aijic  w  lucli  ^^ov  erued  hini  in  iraioiug 
rxt.  17,  rcutuig  to  the  transfer  of  civil  and  criminal  suits  from  the  oomil*  of  tlio 
provisional  government  to  those  established  under  the  tvrritorinl  p^nvcmiTK'iit, 
n  uuely,  the  best  interests  of  the  people.    One  is  yet  uiurc  .ustoui.-I.nl  at  .Iml^'o 
Tliorn  ton's  audacity  in  view  of  the  faoti  being  open  to  any  one  tukiiij^^  iii<  ironbio 
to  look  into  the  proceedings  of  congress  from  1845  to  1848,  or  to  a  file  of  the 
(h-fi/on  SpedaUrr  for  1847,  where  in  the  issue  date*!  St;pt.  16tli  is  I'ouglas* 
bill  of  Dec.  1846,  as  it  passed  the  house,  and  was  at  first  amended  by  the 
senate,  containing  not  only  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  aection  granting 
the  IQth  and  36th  sections  for  school  purposes,  but  the  section  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  the  cases  already  in  the  Oregon  courts  to  the  district  courls  of  the 
United  States;  as  well  as  a  provisioa  for  having  all  penalties  forteitures, 
actions,  and  oansrai  of  action  Tooorered  under  the  hew  oraatusatton  in  the 
sane  mauiiLT  thty  woiiM  liavt-  l»een  under  tlio  old;  the  only  (fifferenco  Instwoen 
this  section  of  the  act  as  it  iinally  uasscd  and  the  tint  tiraught  of  the  bill,  beiag 
that  in  the  former  it  is  nnmberea  IS,  instead  of  17;  and  that  two  pnwisos 
w<  r<'  a'bk'il  to  tbiM  section  bt-fore  tin'  bill  becann-  a  law,  to  ti'i-'^rd  the  L(»i:«iitn- 
tionality  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  old  laws.   The  change  in  the  nnmbera  was  eflected  by  tiie 
mtro  luction,  during  a  cmirse  of  aineiulnu-nti,  of  Rovtral  new  Rcctions,  t<>  tin- 
<li8Jirriuigt'ment  of  the  former  numl>ering.    There  is  nothing  in  the  bUl  of 
which  Tnomton  particuLarly  claitm  authorship  tiiat  wao  not  in  the  original 
bill  of  IS-tO.    Yet  he  talks  about  his  efforts  to  neutrali/e  tht-  luKstility  t..  this 
inoaisure,  wlien  uo  opposiitiou  in  congress  ever  appeared  to  graiitiuK  tius  IauA. 
In  his  A  utofooffnipktff  BIS.,  45,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  school-laiid  sec- 
tion, 'I  will  frankly  admit  that  when  to  thia  section  (the  16tli)  of  the  public 
lands,  the  36th  was  ad.Iud  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  thought  that  prov- 
ii!enco  had  made  me  the  inntrunient  by  which  so  groat  a  boon  was  bostowod 
upon  posterity,  fillcil  my  heart  with  emotion'?  as  pure  and  deep  as  can  ho 
experienced  by  man; '  after  which  he  talk.«i  about  l*cia  ;  recognized  m  a  bcue- 
factor  of  his  race  when  his  toils  and  responsibilities  8h:ill  be  over.  Seo  Or. 
Pioneer  Ax^..  Tram.,  1874,  95.    I  havii  endeavored  to  ^x'i  tlie  tnie  and  inW 
hiiitory  ot  tlie  first  grant  by  congress  of  the  30th  sectiuu  of  the  public  lantls 
for  eehool  pimioses.    After  going  over  the  congressional  records  and  finding 
that  so  far  as  I  could  <U:)cover,  Oreirnn  was  tJie  first  recipient  of  this  Iv.unty, 
I  wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  the  Unitoil  States  laiul-oHiee  at  \\  anhinirtou 
to  learn  if  possible  more  about  the  matter;  but  found  froni  his  Tt  \Ay  tliat  he 
could  learn  from  me,  inasmuch  as  he  wn^te  tliat  the  '  act  to  establish  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  Mimicsota' was  the  first  instance  of  tlie  grant  of  the 
3<ith  in  adilition  to  the  16th  section  for  school  purpoties,  of  date  March  3, 
1)>49,  0  mouths  after  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  bill,  containing  the  grant 
of  these  two  sections.    I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reiterated 
p'  titions  of  the  early  colonists,  notably  of  the  Methoclist  missionaries  and  Dr 
VVhite,  to  congress,  the  presidcntj  and  the  iheada  of  Oregon,  to  remember 
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as  shown  bv  the  resolutions  attached  to  the  meniorial 
of  that  bod\%^  to  which  Benton  drew  attention  Decem- 
ber 8,  1845^ 

When  the  Oregon  messenger  arrived  he  found  two 
bills  before  congress  for  the  establishment  of  Oregon 
Territory.  Douglas,  who  had  stepped  across  fn)m  the 
house  of  representatives  to  the  senate-cliamber,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  intro- 
duced, January  f  0,  1848,  a  bill  which  in  place  of  the 
section  rejected  by  the  senate  at  the  previous  session 
cniitaiiK  (I  one  sanctioning  the  colonial  laws  of  Oregon, 
which  being  twice  rtuid  >vas  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  reported  February  7th  without  amend- 
ments, to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  southern  opposition 
when  it  came  to  debate.  It  was  not  until  the  20th 
of  April  that  Douglas  was  able  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  senate  to  make  bills  relating  to  territories  the 
special  order  for  the  26th ;  and  when  that  day  came 
round,  the  California  claims  and  the  $3,000,000  appro- 
priation being  under  discussion,  the  Oregon  bill  was 
postponed,  so  that  nothing  had  been  done  m  the  senate 
for  Oregon  when  on  the  8th  of  May  the  citiasens'  me- 
morial was  received,  nor  yet  when  on  the  29th  the 
legislative  petition  was  presented,  together  with  the 
special  message  of  the  president,  and  when  Washington 
was  ftiU  of  rumors  concerning  the  affairs  of  Oregon^ 
cmphasisEed  by  the  presence  of  two  men  from  that 
distant  territory  with  requests  from  individuals  and 
the  colonial  government  for  congressional  action. 

On  the  3l8t,  Bright  of  Indiana,  in  the  absence  of 
Douglas,  bmu^lit  up  the  Oregon  bill,  when  Benton 
moved  an  amendment  authorizing  the  president  to 

their  effort*  in  bohalf  of  the  American  title,  hy  lilicral  grants  of  land  for 
ctlucational  purpn^tea,  had  tir^t  led  to  this  generous  provision  as  niailu  hy  the 
Oregou  bill  1346.  The  precedent  once  eatablishecC  however,  the  other  ter> 
ritorie^  of  an  even  or  rameqQent  date  came  into  the  same  rich  inheritance, 
<lue  ]>r"l>a1>ly  to  the  iutlueiice  of  far-olF  Oi"egoti  nu  national  legislation,  Imt 
never  iu  any  aenae  dae  to  the  iuiiuence  or  the  caro  for  posterity  due  to  J.  ^ 
Thornton  as  alleged.  AHb  Sam.  Vimtf.,  120.  I  shall  have  OQGWtaa  in 
auollier  plruc  t<>  n  for  to  siuiil'ir  unfouinL  cl  pi-i  t'  ti>.iun-<. 

*iS«o  chapter  XVTU«  on  the  ameudmcnt  of  the  oi){aJuc  laws. 
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raise  a  rLgiiiient  of  volunteers  in  the  territory  to 
serve  for  twenty  inoutiis,  which  was  agreed  to.  This 
amendment  was  followed  by  one  by  Hale  of  Xew 
Hfunpshire,  who  moved  that  the  12th  seetion  of  the 
biii  ol  tli<>  l;Lst  session,  touching  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
should  l>c  iu.^urted  in  the  ])laee  of  its  suljstitute  in  the 
present  bill;  but  as  the  subject  was  one  of  importance 
to  the  whole  (^ountry,  desired  the  debate  on  it  post- 
poned until  the  i2th  of  June. 

Bright  opposed  the  amendment  of  Hale,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  raise  discussion  and  retard  the 
passage  of  tlu'  bill,  whereas  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  pressed  to  an  innindiate 
vote.  Niles  of  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
jected to  the  unusual  urgency  displayed  by  the  western 
senators,  and  proposed  to  make  Benton's  amendment 
a  separate  bill  and  pass  it  immediately,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territorial  bill  should  take  time  for 
examination.  Haunegaii  of  Indiana,  however,  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  Benton.  The  whole  of  Oregon,  he  said,  lay  within 
the  boundary  from  which  slavery  was  excluded  by 
the  Missouri  compromise;  which  statement  bein^ 
challenged,  he  declared  that  no  sane  man  believed 
that  slavery  would  ever  exist  in  Oregon,  and  hoped 
the  bill  would  be  passed  without  delay.  "  If  e  appesued 
to  every  man  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cnes  of 
our  citizens  in  Oregon,  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians, 
and  not  to  be  turned  from  it  by  this  wicked  and 
useless  question  being  agitated." 

Benton  followed  with  an  eloquent  appeal,  saying 
that  the  Oregon  settlers  had  deserved  well  of  congress 
for  thek  enterprise,  and  now  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment had  encouraged  the  murderous  outrages  which 
compelled  the  settlers  to  send  an  express  encounter- 
ing tlie  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  winter  journey 
across  the  mountains  and  plains  to  ask  for  the  inter- 
position of  an  ungrateful  government  He  closed 
Dy  calling  on  senators  of  every  variety  of  opinion  to 
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unRo  in  passing  the  bill  and  prereniiDg  any  further 

Indian  massacres. 

Then  Westcott  of  Florida  took  occasion  to  resent 
an  insinuation  against  the  judiciary  committee,  that 
it  had  retarded  the  passage  of  the  biir^  by  thrusting 
on  the  senate  the  question  of  free  territory.  "It  was 
not,"  lie  said,  "thrust  on  the  senate  by  that  committee, 
but  by  the  house  bill  (of  1847);  and  it  was  not  then 
or  now  thrust  on  the  senate  by  any  senator  from  the 
south.  It  was  not  thrust  upon  them  by  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  The  amenihnont  was  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  already  in  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. The  laws  of  Oregon  already  inhibit  slavery. 
These  laws  were  submitted  to  the  judiciary  committee 
last  session,  and  will  be  foimd  among  the  documenta 
If  the  bill  should  pass  as  it  has  been  reported,  it  will 
contain  a  perfect  inhibition  of  slavery."  In  conclu- 
sion he  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  to  amend  the 
bill  1)}-  substituting  the  bill  of  the  previous  session  as 
amended  by  the  senate.  Davis  of  Mississippi  declared 
that  no  one  could  more  earnestly  desire  that  Oregon 
might  have  a  territorial  government  than  himself, 
but  he  wanted  time  for  consideration.  The  laws  of 
lowa,^'  he  declared,  were  not  adapted  to  Oregon, 
which  required  different  ordinances.  He  would  recom- 
mend the  recommitment  of  the  bill  to  the  judiciary 
committee,  with  mstructions  to  report  immediately, 

Berrien  of  Greorgia  suggested  that  the  shortest  way 
to  a  final  vote  womd  be  to  adopt  Westcott*s  amend- 
ment of  substituting  the  former  senate  bill ;  and  Cal- 
houn was  not  disposed  to  occasion  any  delay  which 
his  duty  did  not  imperatively  require.  He  wished  to 
give  a  government  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  imuie- 

"ITiU  is  a  reference  to  the  anieii<lmonta  made  by  the  judiciary  committe« 
o{  the  senate  to  the  Oregon  bill  at  the  previous  Beasion,  which  were  rejected 
by  the  house.    They  may  be  found  in  tne  Or.  SpeetttUn",  Sept.  Ki,  I H47. 

"  Cong.  Ok^x\  1847-8,  805.    See  Thornton's  pretensiona  m  note  JS. 

^'I  find  several  references  to  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  bill  was  drawn  up 
on  the  plan  of  the  temtorial  meU  of  Towm  and  Wiaoonsin.  M.  Bright  sa^s, 
page  801),  that  *  the  bill  i^ii  i^^ulKstintially  the  same  as  the  forfhtt  ftdinlWHon 
of  w  ieconain  aud  Iowa,  with  the  exception  of  the  12th  section. ' 
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diately.*  At  the  cluse  of  the  day's  proceedings  the 
Or  egon  bill  had  not  advanced  a  step  toward  itfi  pa&- 
sac^e. 

On  the  following  dav  the  considemtion  of  the  bill 
was  resumed,  when  ilale  of  New  Hnnipshire  <  (tiered 
an  amendment  which  was  only  anoiiier  i\v^ot  to  the 
flame  of  southern  opposition  to  free  territory,  eiii- 
bodyiui^  as  it  did  the  conditions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  as  well  as  contirniinL,^  the  hnws  ah-eady  in  force 
in  Oregon  not  inconij)atible  with  the  remainder  of  the 
act,  subject  to  alteration  or  moditication  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislative  assembly;  and  extending  the 
laws  of  the  I'^nlted  States  over  that  territory.  This 
was  objected  to  as  a  firebrand,  and  Hale  oflered  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present,  to  be  re- 
newed if  he  deemed  it  best  on  seemg  the  course  taken 
by  the  bill, 

Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  rephed  to  a  proposition 
of  Bright  to  strike  out  the  obnoxious  r2th  section,  to 
whicli  Hale  objected,  that  the  removal  of  that  section 
would  not  be  a  removal  of  the  difficulty.  "There  are 
three  questions  involved,"  said  Calhoun:  ''firsts  the 
power  of  congress  t*:)  interfere  Avith  persons  emigiat- 
mg  with  their  (slave)  property  into  the  state ;  second, 
the  power  of  the  territorial  government  to  do  so;  and 
third,  the  power  of  congress  to  vest  such  a  power  in 
the  territory;"  and  recommended  either  Westcott's 
amendment  by  substitution,  or  the  passage  of  the 
miht  n y  section  as  a  separate  bill. 

Miller  of  New  Jersey  expressed  surprise  that  the 
people  of  Oregon  had  not  the  ri^ht  to  prohibit 
slaA .  r\ .  Whence,  then,  had  they  derived  the  right  to 
sanction  slavery?  To  pour  oil  on  the  billows,  Dick* 
inson  of  New  York  suggested  leaving  out  the  12th 
section,  and  i)ermitting  tlie  peoj^le  of  Oregon  to  settle 
for  themselves  the  question  of  tree  territory.  To  this 
proposal  Bagby  of  Georgia  gave,  by  implication,  hb 
consent,  by  8;\ying  that  congress  had  no  more  right 
over  the  territory  than  over  any  other  property  of 
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the  United  States ;  and  denying  that  it  could  "  erect 
a  wall  around  a  territory  in  ^^'hich  citizens  of  other 
stiitrs  could  not  meet  without  leaving  their  property 
behind  them."  For  him,  he  wished  the  12th  section 
stricken  out.  At  the  same  time  he  called  Dickin- 
son's doctrine,  that  Oresfon  could  make  its  own  laws, 
a  monstrnur^  one,  and  called  his  sujjf'^estion  an  *' attempt 
to  stir  up  agitation  in  lefereiiee  to  a  territory  into 
which  it  was  generally  admittiHl  slavery  was  never 
likely  to  enter;"  wliereupon  Hale  retorted  that  this 
was  a  ** southern  firebrand"  which  was  now  thrown  in. 

Bagby  again  **  deprecated  the  new  doctrine  as  t  ) 
these  ephemeral  things  called  territorial  governments, 
by  which  any  twenty  thousand  settlers  on  the  public 
lands  might  set  up  a  government,  and  demand  the 
rigiit  to  enact  their  own  laws."  Foote  of  Mississippi, 
though  declaring  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery  at  that  time, 
as  it  ''might  enable  an  individual  to  whom  the  aboli- 
tionists were  attracted  to  increase  his  po[)ularity," 
announced  that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  12th 
section  should  be  stricken  out  Hale  repl^ng  to  the 
personalities  of  Foote,  the  debate  ended  m  remarks 
of  no  pertinency  to  the  history  of  the  Oregon  bill 

The  third  day  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, except  &at  some  new  voices  were  heard  in  the 
debate.  Things  were  said  of  the  Oregon  government 
that  would  have  iv>U8ed  the  resentment  of  its  founders 
could  they  have  heard  them,  and  at  every  renewal  of 
the  contest  it  was  evident  that  the  prospect  for  Oreiron 
darkened.  At  length  Houston  of  Texas,  hv>[>ing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  moved  to  amend  the  rJth 
section  bv  insertinj:^  a  moditvin'^  ( lause,  which  was 
agreed  to,  but  did  not  prevent  the  Tveurrence  of  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  section,^'    A  vote  being  taken 

''The  following  is  the  paragnpk  to  olmoxions  to  toniberaers,  with  the 

amendment  in  italK^s:  *Sec.  12.  Autl  l»e  it  furtlitsr  enacted  tli.it  the  inhalii- 
t'tnts  ui  the  said  territory  ahaU  Im  eatitled  tt>  ull  the  right«,  privileges,  ami 
uniimaitiw  Iwretoforo  granted  and  aecare«l  to  the  territory  of  Iowa  and  to  its 
tuliabitants j  and  tlia  stinting  laws  now  in  foioe  in  the  tenitory  ol  Oregon, 
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on  striking  out,  resnited  in  a  two-thirds  nuyority 
against  it^  which  was  the  end  of  that  day's  proceedings. 

I  need  not  follow  the  bill  through  the  ensuing  sax 
weeks  of  discussion.  On  the  ISth  of  July  it  was  re- 
committed to  a  select  oomnuttee  on  the  omuiizatioa 
of  territorial  goYemments  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  reported  a  bill  on  the  18th  to 
establish  these  several  territories.  This  biU  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  compromise,  and  granted  to  Oregon 
the  right  to  oiganize  by  a  popular  vote,  and  by  the 
''temporary  adoption  of  their  present  laws  prohibiting 
slavery,  until  the  legislature  could  adopt  some  law  on 
the  subject;"  while  oroaniring  the  other  two  territo- 
ries without  this  privUege,  by  appointiiig  governors, 
senators,  and  judges;  their  legislatures  to  have  no 
power  to  make  laws  concerning  slavery."  It  did  not 
take  away  the  liberties  granted  by  the  12th  section  of 
the  original  Oregon  bill,  the  cnodifications  being  slight, 
hut  withheld  from  Califonua  and  Xew  Mexico  even 
the  right  to  send  a  delegate  to  congress.  It  was  with 
this  powerful  sedative  the  committee  proposed  to  quiet 
the  atritation  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories until  Orej^on  could  be  orsanized  without  over- 
turning  the  free  principles  upon  which  the  ])eople  had 
erected  an  independent  government,  which  they  might 
choose  to  retain  rather  than  yield  to  the  fc>ub\  ersion 
of  their  rights  enjoyed  under  their  own  organic  laws. 

The  contest  then  continued  upon  the  propriety  of 
yoking  Oregon,  "a  native-bom  territory,"  with  terri- 
tories hardly  a  month  old  and  peopled  by  Mexicans 
and  hali-iudian  Caiitbrmaus.    i3ut  after  daily  dis- 

imder  the  rathoti^  <if  'Hie  provuioiial  govenmient  eetebluhed  hy  tiie  x>eople 

thereof,  shall  continue  to  l)c  valitl  ami  ojjerative  therein  so  far  aa  the  same 
shall  not  be  inoom^tiUle  with  the  provi»ioii«  of  this  act,  or  in  vioiatiim 
any  rujhls  by  the  Utw  or  eontHtutim  qf  the  Uidkd  SftateB  veiled  or  eecured  to 
tJie  rUizcm  cif  Hie  United  Sfnfr.i  or  ririt/  of  Vu-m:  sulijcct  nevertheless  to  l>o 
altered,  mo<liiie<l,  or  repealed  by  the  governor  and  legislative  aaaembly  of  the 
•aid  territory  of  Oregon;  aad  tte  laws  of  the  Unitea  Statee  are  hereby  ex- 
tended nvrr  and  fleclannl  to  V>e  in  fort  c  in  sjiid  territory,  so  far  as  the  HUM 
or  any  provision  thereof  may  be  applicable.'  t'ong.  OioUt  ia47-^  812. 

950;  Deailu's  Hu,L  Or,,  MS.,  Ss  OTork  m  Oterkuid  Mimtkfy  x. 
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cuasion  for  another  week,  and  at  tiie  close  of  a  thirty 

hours'  session,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  July,  the  compromise  bill  was  passed"  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-two,  and  bciit  to  tlie 
house,  which  ahiio.st  at  once  voted  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not  settle,  but 
would  only  protract,  the  vexed  (question  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth. 

But  while  senators  were  thns  evading  the  final 
issue  whirh  all  felt  must  soon  be  met,  the  lower  house 
had  not  been  free  from  aj^ntiitlon  on  the  same  subject. 
On  the  9th  of  February  Smith  of  Indiana  reported  a 
bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon. 
This  bill  as  mtroduced,  by  comparison  with  the  Doug- 
las bill  of  1846,  appears  to  be  nearly  identical.  It 
was  made  the  special  order  of  the  house  for  the  28th 
of  March.  Several  debates  were  had,  but  Httle  af- 
fecting the  passage  of  the  bill  up  to  the  time  of 
Meek's  arrival  in  Washington,  and  the  president's 
message  to  congress  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  a 

fovermnent  to  Uiat  territory  at  the  earliest  practica* 
le  moment.  Fear  of  the  delay  which  the  inevitable 
discussion  of  slavery  was  likely  to  involve  led  to  the 
proposition  to  refer  the  message  to  the  committee  on 
military  affaurs,  in  order  that  troops  might  at  once  be 
sent  to  Oregon;  bat  this  motion  was  not  allowed^  and 
the  bill  took  its  course  through  the  aigmnents  for  and 
against  slavery  in  the  terri&ries,  as  the  senate  bill 
had  done.  The  only  amendments  agreed  to  were  a  i 
proviso  in  the  first  section  confirming  to  each  of  the  I 
missions  in  Oregon  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land,^*  the  introduction  of  several  new  sections  offered 
as  amendments  by  the  committee  on  commerce,  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  collection  district,  portis 
of  entry  and  delivery,  extending  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  Oregon,  and  appropriating 

wSt"*  text  of  biU  in  Com/.  Oldf^;  1^17-8,  1002-O. 

**ThiH  proviso,  introduced  in  the  territorial  act,  when  a  laud  bill  had  alroftdj^ 

been  reported,  bat  withoat  tho  prapeot  of  pasaixig  at  that  wamsm,  exp  

park  ni  Xhomtoa'a  emmd. 
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money  for  the  erection  of  light-houses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Colombia  and  at  the  entrance  to  Admiralty 
Inlet;  a  section  forbidding  the  obstruction  of  the 
Oregon  nren  by  dams  which  would  prevent  the 
free  passage  of  salmon;  and  a  section  appropriating 
$10,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
president^  in  payment  of  the  services  and  expenses  ol 
the  persons  engaged  by  the  provisional  government  to 
convey  oommumcations  to  and  fiom  the  United  States, 
as  also  the  purchase  of  such  presents  for  the  Indians 
as  mi^ht  be  required  to  make  peaoe  with  them.*^ 

It  IS  asserted  by  Thornton  that  he  secured  the 
amendments  on  commerce,^  and  knowing  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  I  shall  hope  that  he  did  so,  because  he 
should  have  done  somethio^  to  earn  the  money  for 
his  expenses,  which  charitable  members  of  congress 
were  induced  to  procure  for  him  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  The  bill  as  it  now  stood,  with  the  ordinance 
of  1787  and  all,  passed  the  house  on  the  2d  of  August 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  seventy^ 
one,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate,  where  for  nine  days 
it  received  the  same  discursive  treatment  to  which 
the  senate  bill  had  beeh  subjected,  but  was  finally 
passed  between  nine  and  ten  o  dock  Sunday  mominj, 
August  13th,  after  an  all-night  session. 

Seldom  was  there  so  determined  opposition  to  a 
bill  as  that  offered  by  the  southern  senators  to  the 
establishment  of  Oregon  Territory :  not,  as  they  them- 
selves said,  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  that  isolated  section  of  the  c<.)untr}*,  who  were,  as 
all  believed,  still  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest  with  hos- 
tile savages;  nor  from  a  conviction  that  slavery  w  v)ultl 
strike  root  in  this  far  northern  soil;  but  onl}'  from  a 
sense  of  the  Jaiv^icr  to  tiicir  sacred  institution  from 
extending  the  prmciples  of  the  orumauce  of  1787  to 

By  tlie  language  of  this  appropriation  the  $10,000  was  intendcil  for  Meek 
•nd  hia  aaaociatea.  Meek  received  »  kige  ahare  of  it»  wd  the  ^»'*^-r  not 
any.  See  rietor^w  Rkm     Ae  Went,  4SA~m.  TbantUm,  alao  xcoeired  ■kmh^ 

ior  his  (  xiHOiHcs,  proliably  from  the  eontiugeai  fond. 
Or.  Pknten  A$aoc.,  Tram,,  1874,  94. 
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Vae  territory  acquired  since  tlie  pa  sage  of  that  ordi- 
riMiice,**  From  their  point  of  view  the  people  of  the 
soiitlH-ni  stntr's  were  defrauded  of  their  inheritance  in 
the  vast  possfssitjus  of  the  frderal  Union  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  any  part  of  the  common  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Tliuy  claimed  the  right  to  go 
whither  they  pleased,  and  to  carry  their  human  chat- 
tels with  tlKiii,  hercely  combating  the  opposition  of 
the  northern  men  that  negroes  were  not  property,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  tenn. 

It  had  h('(^n  agreed  that  congress  should  adjourn  on 
Monday  the  14th,  and  the  policy  of  the  opposition 
was  to  defeat  the  Oregon  bill  by  preventing  the  ayes 
and  noes  from  being  tiiken.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Saturday  was  consumed  in  d(  hate,  in  which  Callioun, 
Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Houston,  Yuleo,  Davis, 
and  other  eminent  southerners,  ar^ed  the  question 
over  the  same  familiar  ground  with  no  other  object 
than  the  consumption  of  time.  Benton  only  had  re- 
plied at  any  length. 

In  the  evening  session,  after  a  speech  by  Webster, 
the  debate  was  continued  till  after  midnight,  when  a 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  which  was  defeated. 
Butler  then  moved  to  go  mto  executive  session,  when 
an  altercation  arose  as  to  the  object  of  the  motion  at 
that  time,*"  and  the  motion  being  ruled  out  of  order, 

'•M.iHon  of  ^^r"in^a  hii'u]:  'T]\(:  or-linatice  of  1787  wa.s  a  cnmjiact  formed 
between  ibo  United  States  govcnuueot  aud  tlie  people  of  tbo  uorth-wost  terri- 
tory  before  fhe  eofiutitiitioa  was  fonned.  The  biatoiy  of  thaA  ordinMoe  is 
Bhroudcd  in  sn  rwy,  as  the  journals  ■were  nut  made  jmlilic.  But  it  U  well 
kuown  that  thci  ww  much  ooaflictb  The  item  couoeruiiig  slavery  was  the 
reealt  of  coiiiproiTiue«  •  .Some  rtatee  came  into  the  moMare  with  difficulty 
aud  with  a  i>r-itr'st.    Vir;^inia  \voiiM  never  ha\ u  lx;cn  a  p;irty  to  that 

compact,  never  would  have  mode  the  ceaaion  ahe  did,  had  aUe  suppoaod 
her  right  to  extend  her  population  whither  ahe  woold,  would  have  been 
ii  :iif  1 .  .There  are  now  3,000,000  of  slaves  peiine<l  up  in  the  .--Livu  states,  and 
they  are  an  increasing  population,  increasing  faster  than  the  whites.  And  are 
th«  ■layes  to  be  always  oonfined  within  whst  may  be  deemed  their  priaoa 
itatee  !*  Cong-  Otobe,  Wl^  m. 

» Thornton,  in  his  History  q/*  fhe  ProrMonai  Chvemrnent^  in  Or,  Pkmcer 
Amoc.,  Traruf.,  1874,  91,  gives  some  particulars.  He  says  Butler  made  the  mo- 
tion to  go  into  executive  session  tor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
of  Benton,  vho  he  ha»l  alleged  communicated  to  the  reporter  of  the  AVw  York 
HeraUi  some  pruovediugs  done  in  secret  session;  that  Butler  called  Benton  a 
actdiahononUe;  and  that  Benton  apcaag  toward  him  in  a  lag^  with  dinched 

Hnr.  Ob.,  Vol.  L  4» 
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a  vote  was  taken  on  appeal,  and  the  chair  sustained. 
In  this  manner  the  niglit  wok,  like  tliu  day,  wellnigh 
wasted,  without  coming  t<j  a  vote  on  the  ()regon  bill. 

Toward  niominj^^,  Footo,  who  had  already  spoken 
several  times,  rose  attain,  when  lie  was  railed  to  ordt-r. 
TIiu  friends  of  the  bill  thinking  the  Vx  st  way  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  was  to  humor  the  Mississipi)ian, 
entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed;  and 
he,  declaring  his  ability  to  speak  until  Monday  night, 
commenced  at  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  given  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  talked  on  in  a  rambling  strain 
until  after  nine  o'clock  Sunday,  when  it  may  be 
assumed  that  his  spirits  began  to  £lag,  and  he  sat 
down.  Benton  then  hastened  to  recede  from  some 
amendments  which  he  had  offered,  but  which  the 
house  had  refused  to  accede  to ;  and  the  bill,  restored 
to  ii^  precise  form  as  it  passed  the  house,  was  finally 
passed  bv  the  senate,  the  long  and  trying  ordeal  was 
over,  and  Oregon  was  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
on  her  own  terms."  The  rule  disallowing  bills  to  be 
presented  for  signature  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
was  suspended,  and  this  one  was  signed  on  the  14th 
of  August,  the  president  returning  it  to  the  house 
with  a  message,  m  which  he  reviewed  tlie  question  of 
free  and  slave  territory  at  some  length,  deprecating 
the  agitation  arising  from  it,  and  predicting  tliat  it 
would,  if  not  check^,  dismember  the  union. 

Oregon  had  indeed  been  granted  a  territorial  organ- 
ization vrith  all  that  usually  accompanied  such  creative 
acts,  the  appropriations  amounting  to  126,500,^  besides 
the  salaries  of  all  the  territorial  officers,  including  tlie 

hand  aiul  vmlent  gestures,  callm^^  iiut Itr  ii  lutr.  Tlie  two  white-hairctl  sen- 
atora  were  separated  b^'  their  friends,  Butler  saying,  '  I  will  see  yon,  »ir,  at 
another  time  and  place;  and  Benton  rejoining  in  great  heat,  *  that  Le  oouM  1m 
8u  1  at  any  time  or  place,  hut  that  when  he  umght,  he  foaght  for  a  fanenl !  * 
8a  also  C  larke,  in  Otrrlaml  MorUhli/,  x.  412. 

^yUt-x'  Heij.,  Ixxiii.  274;  Benton'n  Thirty  Ytartf  iL  711. 

For  the  territorial  act  of  Oregon,  see  Oenemt  /yfiffs  6/  Orfffon,  184S-72, 
58-^3;  Cowj.  aid>e,  1847  8,  1079-80. 

For  puMic  buildings,  ^o.OOO;  for  territorial  library,  $5,000;  for  light. 
luRUies,  f  15,000;  for  cwitiugent  cxx'^nacs,  ^1,500  annually. 
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mcTiibers  of  the  iegi^^lature,  which  would  bring  a  sum 
of  money  into  circuiatuju  annually  suf?icient  to  afford 
partial  relief  to  the  currency  of  the  country.'*  But 
the  subject  of  land  titles  had  not  been  touched,  except 
80  far  as  to  secure  the  miasioQS  ia  the  possession  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  and  except  that  the 
territorial  act  deprived  every  one  else  of  all  the  title 
they  formerly  had  under  the  provisional  government.^ 

The  omission  to  provide  the  Oregon  settlers  with 
their  long-promised  donations  was  not  through  either 
the  injustice  or  intentional  neglect  of  congress,  but 
simnltaneouslj  with  the  territorial  bills  both  houses 
had  been  notified  that  a  land  bill  would  follow.  Sen- 
ator Breese  of  Illinois  on  the  dd  of  January  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  create  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  of  public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,** 
and  to  grant  donation  rights  to  settlers.  In  the  house, 
no^ce  of  two  bills  on  the  same  subject  was  given  by 
McClemand  of  Illinois  January  31st,  and  by  Johnson 
of  Arkansas  Februarv  10th.  McClernand's  bill  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  j)ui)lic  lands,  of  wliicli 
CoUamer  of  Vermont  was  chairman,  who  reported  it 
back  April  25th,  witli  an  amendatory  bill,  and  there 
the  subject  of  land  donations  remained  while  the  bat- 
tle was  beinj^  fought  over  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
When  that  tiglit  was  over  it  was  too  late  to  move  in 
the  matter  at  that  session.  1U>  subsequent  course  will 
be  related  elsewhere." 

For  the  relief  of  Oregon  m  the  matter  of  troops  and 

BaUry  of  the  governor,  who  was  also  Imliua  acent,  $3,000;  3  U.  8 
ju(l<;e.s,  $2,000;  secretary,  $1,500;  legialAtors,  $3  ]jer  day  and  mileage;  chief 
clerk,  $5  per  day;  other  offloer%  $8;  manihal  the  nine  as  the  manthal  of 

Wi8Con!»in. 

*' All  l.iwa  heretofore  passed  in  said  territory  jnnkint;  grants  of  land  or 
othfrft  isu  allectitig  or  cnnimbering  tlic  title  t<>  Iniids  shall  Ijc,  and  are  In  rthy 
dcclarud  to  1>c,  null  aiul  void.'  tSec  14  of  temtoriaL  act,  iu  Gen,  Lata  Or., 
1843-72,  60. 

^Con,j.  aUx',  1S47  S,  05. 

''It  18  mterestine  to  know  that  the  widf)W  of  Capt<ain  Robert  Gray,  who 
first  entered  the  Cwiimhia,  had  a  bill  for  relief,  on  ^e  gronnd  of  diecoTery, 

before  the  honse  committee  on  public  lands  at  this  anH  a  jinnnoim  sc'^sinn. 
See  memorial  of  Martha  Gray,  m  Or.  Upectator.  Sept.  3,  ItiW:  Cony.  (//o6e, 
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munitioiis  of  mr,  nothing  was  done,  or  could  bave 
been  done  in  time  to  have  averted  a  crashing  disaster 
to  the  colony,  had  the  Indians  not  been  checked.  The 
Mexican  war,  which  had  only  been  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  summer  of  1848,  bad  made  a  heavy  draft  upon 
the  treasury,  and  the  army*^  wsb  at  that  time  small. 
The  government  was  averse  to  enlisting  men  e^>edally 
for  Oregon,  inasmuch  as  the  rifle  regiment  which  had 
been  raised  for  service  there  and  along  the  road  to 
the  Columbia  would  now  be  marched  to  its  original 
destination,  from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the 
war  with  Mexico,  so  Boon  as  its  ranks,  thinned  bv  bat- 
tie,  desease,  and  dcsei-tion,^^  couUl  l)e  recruited.  In- 
stead of  raising  a  new  regiuieiit,  or  ordering  away  ihu 
men  in  ;^arrist)ns,  it  was  concuded  Itv  the  secretiirv  of 
war  to  furnioh  the  material  likely  to  l)e  required  from 
the  Cf)nij>anies  and  istores  ahea<ly  on  tlic  J^icitic  coast. 
Aee(H'(hngly  orders  were  despatched  to  John  Parrutt, 
navy  agent  at  San  Francisco,  to  forward  orders  to 
Commodore  Jones  to  send  **nien,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  J >r(  ) visions  to  Oregon,"  and  also  to  forward  by  any 
safe  conveyance  $10,000,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  gov- 
ernor. But  this  order  was  not  issued  until  the  I2tli 
of  October,  when  peace  had  been  restored,** 

iJunng  the  progress  of  affaii^s  from  May  to  August, 
the  two  informal  Oregon  delegates  had  been  charac- 
teristically employed.  Thornton,  with  a  serious  air 
and  a  real  love  of  scholarly  association,  sought  the 
society  of  distinguished  men,  profiting,  as  lie  believed, 
by  the  contact,  and  doubtless  being  often  consulted  upon 
Oregon  affairs.  He  asserts  that  he  waB  approached 
while  in  Washington  by  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  who  wished  to  sell  the  ])ossossory  rights 
of  that  corporation  in  Oregon  to  the  United  States 
for  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  and  that  he  became  involved 

**The  total  slMngth  of  the  army  after  tlie  discharge  of  ilM  T«lvBtaen  flii> 

Itttea  for  the  war  wan  8,806.  Cong.  Globe,  1847-8,  100&. 
"The  rifle  regiment  waa  reduced  to  427  men.  Jd. 
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in  some  trouble  with  the  president  for  his  course  in 
refusing  to  sanction  the  purchase.*^  That  he  became 
the  object  of  Polk's  dislike  may  be  true;  but  that  the 
president  cared  for  his  opinion  is  hardly  probable. 

With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  tiie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  I  learn  m>m  various  sources  that  the 
senate  haa  under  consideration  a  proposal  to  purchase 
its  possessoxy  rights  in  Oregon,  upon  the  representa- 
tion that  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  company 
after  the  treaty  would  lead  to  troubla  Sir  G^i^ 
Siinpson  and  Mr  Einlayson  paid  a  visit  to  Washing* 
ton*^  about  this  time,  and  the  matter  was  in  iHie  hands 

Th«  cttttae  of  tiie  tnmlile  was  roallj  not  oo  nmeli  fho  («el  that  ho  dit> 

approved  of  the  jiurchaae,  which  any  one  was  at  liberty  t<>  t\n,  as  tlic  maimer 
taken  to  sliow  his  cltHa^jproviJ.  Ab  the  matter  ia  statetl  hy  himsull,  he  rc- 
oeiveil  a  eall  at  his  lotlgiugit,  from  Knox  Walker,  the  private  secretary  of  tho 
pn-sithMit,  will*  brought  witJi  liiin  and  iiitnuluwd  a  Mr  Oeorge  X.  Sauuderd, 
wlioiu  he  kit  with  Tnortiton  when  ho  took  bin  leave.  The  latter,  acconliag 
to  Thornton,  prooei:<k<l  to  mako  an  attempt  to  Iwibo  him  to  advocate  the 
justice  of  the  HuiLson's  B.iy  Company's  pn'tuubions,  and  ofiFered  him  ^'''io.OOO 
to  write  such  Icttord  &a  hu  i>houl  I  tUctate,  to  two  mcm1>ent  oi  the  cabinet. 
The  pious  uleninotentiary's  reply,  if  we  may  balteve  him,  was  to  threaten  to 
kick  SaiiiKicrs  down  tlio  stiiir.s,  when  tliat  person  sarctl  him  the  exertion  by 
gomg  uf  hm  own  accortL  Nut  sa-tiafieJ  with  this,  Thornton  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  presidont^  which  brought  him  another  visit  from  WjJIier,  who  urged  him 
to  withdraw  tlie  letter,  intim-itiiig  that  it  would  \>e  better  for  his  private 
interests  to  do  so,  but  tliat  lie  still  refu»e«i  The  story  soon  after  trauHpirinjf 
tlinmgh  a  oommunication  to  tlie  Nnv  Tori  llmild,  written  by  Tliornton,  and 
sigt^ '  AchiUes  de  Harley/  the  president  took  umbrtwe,  and  not  only  refused 
to  appoint  him  to  the  pbioe  of  one  of  the  judges  for  Ok^m,  but  also  to  |>ay 
liis  exiH  iiseH  as  a  messenger  from  Oregon  on t  of  the§l(i,0(X)  aj>pr(>j>natu>u. 
AoooruinK  to  ij.  A.  Clarke  in  tho  Qmrland  Mvnthl^  May  187^1  who  wrote 
from  Tbmtonli  dietatioo,  Robert  Smith,  from  tho  eongnMiimal  distrtet  of 
Alton,  Illinois,  went  to  the  president  for  money  for  Thornton's  •  xpfusfs,  an  I 
was  refuaed.  Benton  waa  then  solicited  to  interest  himaolf  for  Tliorntou,  but 
pnt  tho  bttstneat  off  on  Douglas,  who  heing  refttted,  threatened  to  furnish 
Tliornton  with  money  to  stay  over  to  th<'  next  session,  whfii  lie  would  mova 
for  a  oommittee  of  iaquiiy  to  iuvoatigate  the  matter,  in  which  the  presnlent 
was  ooneerned.  This  threat  Inmight  Mr  Polk  to  terms,  and  tho  earn  of 
$2,750  w.ijsi  piud  to  Thornton,  though  he  was  oV>ligi>d  to  n  tiim  to  Orcpnn  with- 
oat  an  oliico  either  for  iiimaeli  or  the  coterie  he  represented.  Such  is  tiie 
explanation  famished  hj  Thornton  of  the  Unroof  hia  miaaion  to  Washington, 
and  which  he  has  rejieateilly  rnade^  in  hU  Ul-tton/  of  Orr^jon,  MS.,  1-6;  in  his 
Auiobiogrttphff,  MS.,  4^--55;  in  the  statement  maAa  to  Mr  Clarke,  and  on  otlier 
ooeasiona.  ilie  rcid  reason  oif  Tliomtoa'a  returning;  vm^ty-handed  was  not 
any  quamd  of  tlio  kind  here  narrated,  but  the  ciiiyA-ns  nicmnr  i.il  and  the 
Ncsmith  rtH<)hitiiin  of  the  Oregon  li^islature,  before  spoken  of,  which  Meek 
earned  to  Washington  along  with  olhor  docnmenta.  While  there  was  no 
malice  in  Meek,  he  would  have  been  mire  to  have  his  own  fqyort  w  ith  th>i 
governor's  private  delegate,  the  iiioiv  »o  that  Thorntou  profeas»ed  to  bo 
■hocked  at  the  giddy  ways  of  the  autiiorizod  messenger. 

*»fixk»ot  irom  MaOma  Herald,  in  A'Ua'  Jieg.,  boir.  296-7. 
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of  the  British   charge   d'aflaires,  Crainpton.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  placed  a  high  value  up>n 
their  property'  aud  lands  in  Oregon  as  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1846;  and  as 
the  lattm*  were  liable  to  l>o  occupied  at  any  time 
by  American  settlers  who  held  in  no  respect  their 
possessory  rights,  they  were  anxious  to  selL  Tlie 
United  States  did  not  deny  their  right  to  do  so*  The 
only  question  was  as  to  the  price  that  was  set  upon 
tliom.^    Some  of  the  senators*  on  political  grounds, 
had  favored  the  proposition  from  the  lirst;  but  oth- 
ers, better  acquamted  with  Oregon  local  afiairs^  as 
Benton  and  Douglas,  called  for  information,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  laid  the  whole  matter  before  them, 
declaring  that  as  adviser  of  the  president  he  could 
not  counsel  its  acceptance  without  first  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  propertv^  but  that  if  he  were  in  the 
senate  he  should  vote  K>r  the  purcliase,  as  it  would 
prevent  the  trouble  and  annoyance  likely  to  arise  from 
the  joint  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River.** 

In  the  following  year  negotiations  on  this  subject 
were  interrupted,  Buchanan  declining  to  entertain  the 
comimny's  pro|K>sition  to  sell,  for  the  reason  that  the 
British  government  interposed  an  injunction  upon  its 
officers,  restraining  them  from  transferring  to  the 
United  States  an^  of  the  rights  secured  to  it  by  the 
treaty,  the  principal  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jottrml  of  Commerrr^  under  date  of 
August  7, 1^6^  says:  'The  eeoate  have  bufore  them  in  secret  fics»ion  the 
propositioii  of  tiie  HndBoin'iB  Bay  Comiiany  ajul  the  Puget  Sound  Company 
ftir  the  coiiveyanwis  to  tlic  United  iStatcs  of  all  their  Luida,  buil^litiga,  im- 
proTementa,  fields  of  cattle,  forts,  etc.*  and  all  their  poeaeuory  nghta  MNith 
of  49^,  aa  well  m  the  territory,  etc,  north  of  that  paimlleL  The  governor  of 
the  HuilsniTa  lUy  ('oniniiny,  Sir  JoUu  neiiry  Pclly  rt-prcsLiiUd  to  Lord 
Palmerstou  the  cxpedieucy  of  tho  trauafer  of  the  territorial  nghta,  prop^ 
ertieo,  and  intereBte  of  the  two  companiea  to  the  U.  R  govemment,  andl 
Lord  Palmurston,  readily  tnilmu^ing  the  project,  iiujtnict*  !  ^Tr  Cnimpfon, 
the  Brititih  charge  d'afiaircs,  to  bring  it  before  this  govemmeut.  His  letter 
to  Mr  Bachaaan'a  is  strong;  and  Mr  KichaaanVi  eontmnnieaitioii  to  llie  eenateb 
ur^g  the  acceptance  of  tlie  i<roiK>sitioii,  iitvsi  nts  iiicmitrovertiMo  {u^^iimeuta 
id  favor  of  it.  Mr  C'alliuuu  atid  x\ir  Webster  are  in  favor  of  it;  aud  to-day  I 
learn  that  ^ir  Benton  aii<l  Mr  Haanegaa  have  taken  tfao  itiirttfir  Ilk  lUMUL* 

J*ol'IUfsia/t,  V.  ir>(»;  .VJr.y'  /.""/.,  Ixxiv.  9/. 

i:;xtr<ict  from  Jsavr  York  JJtruUdt  in  Nikt*  Meg.,  Ixxiv.  22^ 
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this  govemment,  was  the  free  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Biver.^  Later*  negotiations  were  resumed, 
but  not  until  the  establishment  of  a  collection  district 
in  Oregon  had  shown  the  British  government  and  the 
company  that  the  free  navigation  of  American  waters 
was  of  little  consequence,  associated  as  it  was  with 
the  obligation  to  pay  duties  on  English  goods,  on 
the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  unitwl  States. 
When  that  discovery  was  made,  the  value  of  their 
possessory  rights  was  nmcli  lessened,  and  senators 
Were  not  so  ready  to  buy.  The  reader  who  will  re- 
member Benton's  remarks  on  the  2d  article  of  the 
treaty  of  184(1,  in  secret  session,  knows  that  even  at 
that  time  he  compreliended  tlie  importance  of  the 
blunder  made  hy  the  British  embassador  in  regard  to 
this  article;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Thorn- 
ton w^is  l)ctter  informed  on  the  subject  than  senators 
who  had  for  years  l)een  enixaire'd  in  the  discussion  of 
the  OreLi^on  Question  fioni  all  points  of  view,  or  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  regarded  his  opinion  as 
worth  $25,000.  The  publication  of  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  charge  against  the  president  of  bribery,  or  of 
consenting  to  bribery,  whether  written  by  himself,  or 
by  another,  as  he  has  since  declared,  but  emanating 
*  from  him,  would  be  very  good  reason  for  regarding 
him  with  disfavor. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  congress  Thornton 
received  a  httle  more  than  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
territorial  bill  for  mileage  of  a  delegate,  and  repairing 
to  New  York,  took  passage  on  the  Syhne  De  Grasse 
for  Oregon,  where  he  arrived  in  May  1849." 

»*Waahingt()n  1<  t*,  r,  in  .V/7r/  n^y.,  \xx\v.  312. 

'•The  person  wlioju  Thornton  accuses  of  approaching  him  with  tlie  oflfer 
of  a  hribe.  Georg«  N.  S»iindeni,  luui  had  »  notorious  record  as  a  politictui, 
and  was  not  ahove  attempting  to  make  the  agents  of  the  llmlson's  my  Coni' 
ptuiy  pov  for  his  asAumea  inauence  iu  their  affairs.  Ho  vto^  ilescribed  as  of 
an  amiable  and  joyous  tenipeFamenti  Irat  lacking  in  principle.  Be  was  for 
fnme  years  eiTitnr  of  the  Dnnocfific  I^i  rinr,  ■v^hich  hij<  nKin  iLTniont  converted 
from  a  rc2spectal>le  magazine  into  a  rccklchs  and  disreputahie  publication. 
Yet  he  waa  wont  with  it  to  make  eenaton  and  members  tremble,  see  Con//. 
C'h'f,  I'^.'l  2,  pt.  i.  712,  and  w;is  oftrn  c,illc<l  the  president-maker.  In 
he  was  comnusiiianed  consul  to  Loudon.  Iscw  York  cor.  Or,  UtaUsmanp 
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President  Polk,  who  was  elected  on  the  issues  con- 
nected with  the  Oregon  Question,  was  desirous  of 
having  the  new  territory  established  during  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  alreadj  the  middle  of  August 
when  the  bill  passed,  and  it  was  a  long  journey  to 
Oregon  by  whatever  route  the  territorial  officers 
mi^ht  choose.  Ko  time  was  lost  in  making  the  ap- 
pomtments;  the  appointees  being  urged  to  set  out 
at  once  for  the  Pacific  coast  The  president's  first 
choice  for  governor  was  Greneral  James  Shields'^  of 
Illinois;  but  the  a[)[tointment  being  decBned,  the 
position  was  offered  to  another  general  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  Joseph  Lane  of  Indiana^  who  was  re^uiested 
to  oiganize  the  government  before  the  4th  of  lifarch 
following.    Lane  accepted.*"   The  other  appointees 

Oct.  4,  1853.  He  ia  dcscrilwd  1»v  a  writer  in  the  Bottton  Trntt*rrtpt,  in  /efc, 
Sept.  16,  1862,  as  the  head  <Uid  director  of  all  knavUh  expedients  to  secnrv 
the  election  of  Buchanan  in  'NobtMly  knew  how  he  obtainctl  bis  money 

or  acquired  his  right  to  command;  but  money  he  had  in  abumUuioe,  and  km 
right  to  commantTwjis  not  dispntcd.  There,  with  his  shining  shock  of  broiwn 
hair,  curling  over  the  lowest  of  human  foreheads  and  the  most  impu*U'iit  '»f 
hnnian  faces,  he  freely  <lis])cn»ed  the  "  indueuce  "  which  carried  ^€»iaS|ylvaai» 
for  Buchanan  in  sjiite  of  tlie  Qhiakor  vote.  His  reward  was  the  office  m  narjr 
agent  in  tlie  city  nf  Nt-w  Ynrk.'  He  became  a  defaulter  to  tlie  gm  eniinent 
to  the  extent  of  $21,000  in  18C1.  He  settled  in  Louisville  and  |irBached 
Moesnoo,  and  af tenrard  went  to  Canada,  where  lie  led  the  rebel  fn^tiTe  ele- 
ment, and  where  he  told  (Jeorge  Aufrustus  Sal  i  that  \  w  crv.  j  lotunL;  ntr-x-i- 
ties  in  connection  with  the  war  which  would 'make  tlio  world  shndiler.* 
Btfui  Cttff  StaUtntan,  July  13,  1865;  Pwttemd  Oregtmkm,  Nov«  9^  1866;  id., 
June  IT,  1SG7. 

hhields  waa  horv  in  Altmore,  County  Tyrone^  Ireland,  in  ISIO,  and  emi- 
givted  to  America  »t  the  aoe  d  16.   Ih  1832  he  settled  at  Kaakukin,  llli' 

nois,  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  el('ete<l  to  the  legislature  in  183(i, 
and  wa«  auditor  of  the  state  in  1839;  was  apnointed  jud^e  of  the  supreme 
conrtin  1848,  and  commiHioiier  ol  the  general  land*office  in  ]S4o.  At  the 
breaking  < nit  of  the  Mexican  war  he  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was  brevctted  major-general  tor  ilu- 
tingnished  scn'ices.  He  served  six  yean  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  ocing  elected  in 
]HA'J  ftoiri  Illiri  li  ,  and  aft<  nvar'l  two  years  from  Minuet. ita  Territory.  He 
was  for  a  aliort  tune  in  California  and  Mexico,  and  afterwardn  served  as  a  gen- 
eral in  the  union  army.  In  1878  he  was  again  electe<l  to  the  U.  S.  tten  ito 
from  Mi.^souri,  but  <li.d  a  few  weeks  after  tak'ni:  scat,  in  .I'hs<  IST9. 
ih-onei-  A  J'uh.  Ll/f,  MS.,  56;  Niks'  Jioj.,  Ixxiv.  li.i,  S:>1\  S.  F.  Cod,  -iuue  3, 
1879;  Salt  I^ke  S.  W,  Herald,  June  4,  1879. 

Joseph  Line  was  b  ni  in  Bnncond)e  Co.,  N.  C,  in  1801.  From  healthy 
parentage  imii  pure  nioimtaiu  air  ho  derived  a  strong  constitution,  and 
though  not  a  large  man,  he  was  well  knit»  tough,  and  wiry,  with  a  Urelj 
and  ambitions  <lisi.(.sitioii.  His  father  removeil  t<>  Keiitncky  when  he  was  a 
child.  At  l.">  lie  kit  the  paternal  r«M)f  to  Keek  las  fortune,  a«  sons  of  southern 
and  western  men  were  wont  to  do.  Ho  married  at  the  ageof  J9.  In  1820  he 
Mttled  in  Indiana.  Straggling  with  poverty  and  inexperianoe^  the  gift  oi 
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were  Kiiitzing  Pritchett  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary; 
William  P.  Bryant  of  Indiana,  chief  justice ;  James 
Turney  of  Illinois  and  Peter  H.  Burnett  of  Or^on, 
associate  justices;  Isaac  W.  R.  Bromley  of  New  l^rk, 
United  States  attorney;  Joseph  L.  Meek,  marshal; 
and  John  Adair  of  Kentucky,  collector  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Oregon.'*  Of  these,  Tumey  declined,  and 
O.  C.  Pratt  was  given  the  position.  Burnett  declin- 
ing, William  Strong  of  Ohio  was  named  in  his  place. 
Bromley  also  declined,  and  Amory  Holbrouk  was  ap- 
pointed in  Ills  stead. 

Meek,  now  United  Stiites  luarslial,"  received  his 
commisHiun  and  that  of  Governor  Lane  on  the  20th 

tongni',  wliioli  never  deaerted  him,  made  him  early  a  man  of  mark,  and  he 

was  c'ltctvil  captaiii  of  thu  local  militia,  whi-  li  at  that  tiim-,  ■when  the  lato 
war  with  England  and  the  frequent  Indian  wara  kept  alivu  the  military 

Sirit^waecongidered  aa  a  poaition  of  honor  and  trust.  At  this  evidence  of 
e  esteem  of  his  fellows,  young  T.;iiie  l)roame  aiiiLitions  t  .  ;u<|iiit  himself  in 
all  respects  creditably,  and  began  toarqmre  Uiat  ImmiJc  knoM'iedge  which  from 
the  circumataaces  of  hia  boyhoo^l  had  been  denie^l  hinit  etudyine  while  his 
neighbors  were  sleeping.  He  a^^^^  lalt<>r<-il  to  at((uirp  j'rnpfrty,  and  mnde  Ijis 
first  venture  in  business  by  buying  a  iiat-lK>at  anti  tran.Hpurting  freight  ott  the 
Ohio  River.  Money  came  in,  ana  when  he  waa  still  young  he  was  electe<l  to 
the  legislature  of  Itidian  i,  first  in  the  house  and  then  in  the  sfnit^?.  Wiien 
the  Mexican  war  broke  out  the  military  spirit  of  Captain  Laiie  tired. 
He  enliatied  aa  a  private  in  the  2d  Indiana  regiment  of  voluiit4.'ers,  to  take  hia 
chances  of  promotion  to  the  captninrj-  of  a  company.  W;i.  ii  the  regiment 
as8eiiil>l<'<l,  captains  being  plenty,  bun-  was  chosen  colonel;  and  the  other  two 
regiments  from  his  state  being  e<{ually  anxious  to  be  eontmanded  by  him, 
the  presiileiit  nuule  him  th<  ir  gfin  riil.  F  r  two  years  jircvitius  to  liia  ap|M>int- 
meat  to  the  governorship  of  Oregon  he  wa.s  wimim^  laurel*  on  the  Ixittle-tiehU 
of  Mexico;  and  to  the  hiatory  of  that  republic  this  portion  of  his  biography 
1 K 1. .tigs.   Kotea  from  a  magiaaine  of  Hay  1868^  in  Lanes  A utelriagraipkyt  MS., 

»  A'eir  Orleans  Picayune^  Aug.  28,  1848;  ffottolvlu  Poh/nr^utn,  Feb.  3,  1849; 
OrffffiTi  F'lrfjt,  8;  Evans,  in  Or.  Pioneer  Af^-^nr.,  Tn^n.*.,  1^77.  '27;  .S'.  .  I /'a, 
Jan.  4,  I64y;  S.  F.  Cal\f'nrnifi  SUir  audCni{fiM  imm,  l>ec.  lb,  i»4«;  Or.  Aivert^Uor, 
Feb.  8,  1849;  S.  I.  Frimd,  N.  v.  1,  1849;  Avu  Afmanae,  1849,  313;  iWfc»* 
J^.t  Ixxiv.  97,  338;  Victor'.^  Rn-^mfth'-      >/,  483. 

**Inthe  Neic  York  Trihtmr  oi  Si  pt.  1.S49,  a  correspondent  says  of  Meek 
that  he  was  so  illiterate  aa  to  i>e  aMe  '  to  do  little  more  tlian  write  his  name, 
although  President  Pi.Ik,  witli  a  full  knowl-  <1.'<'  <«f  the  fact,  appointed  him,' 
etc.;  and  states  that  lie  was  an  'old  trapper  wlu>  had  been  72  years  in  thu 
moontuna  I'  Tlie  Or.  <S>  -  /  r/or  of  Jan.  26,  1850,  remarked  upon  this,  that  at 
that  rate,  as  Meek  ha<l  been  10  years  in  the  Willamette  V  illrv,  and  w;w 
probably  20  years  old  when  he  went  to  the  mountains,  he  must  iie  of  the  ven> 
arable  age  of  102  years — he  was  40 — and  took  occasion  to  say  tfaftt  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  Imk.U  Itarning,  he  had  been  peculiarly  prompt  and 
faithful  in  every  office  with  which  he  Imd  been  intrusted.  This  was  a  decideil 
ehaa^  from  ttie  tone  of  Ahemethey's  private  letters,  written  after  Meek*a 

Z ointment  as  m(^:Henger,  in  which  he  took  frequent  occaaictl  to  ridieole  the 
ioe  of  the  legiskturc.  Or.  Archives,  MS.,  106. 
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of  August,  and  followed  the  president  to  Bedford 
Springs,  whither  the  family  of  ilw  exueutive  had 
gone  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  capital.  In  such  haste 
was  Polk  to  put  his  othcials  on  tlie  way  to  Oregon 
that  he  ha<:l  already  tiiken  a  seat  for  Meek  in  the  coach 
which  would  leave  Bedford  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and 
on  that  same  afternoon  he  bade  farewell  to  all  his 
summer's  glory,  and  8et  out  for  the  home  of  Lane, 
near  Xtnvhnrgh  Landing  in  southern  Indiana.  On 
the  27tli  of  August  he  presented  Lane  his  commis- 
sion, and  on  the  29th  this  portion  of  the  Oregon 
government  was  on  the  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  was  an  escort  of  twenty-five  men  for  the  jour^ 
ney  across  the  plains. 

Owing  U)  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  southern  route  by  Santa  Ft$,  £1 
Paso,  Tucson,  and  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila  River, 
following  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  north-westwardly  to  the  bav  of  San 
Pedro  in  California,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  vessel 
to  take  them  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  the 
Columbia  River,  The  company  which  left  Port 
Leavenworth  on  the  20th  of  September  numbered 
about  fifty  persons,  including  Lane,  his  eldest  son 
Nathaniel,  Meek,  and  Dr  Hayden,  surgeon  of  the 
detachment  under  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  twenty-five 
riflemen,  with  wagon-masters,  teamsters,  and  ser- 
vanta 

On  the  Santa  ¥6  trail  they  were  met  by  the  army 
under  Price  returning  from  Mexico.  The  passage 
of  this  host  had  swept  the  country  of  herbage.  On 
arriving^  at  Santa  F6  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
proceed  farther  with  \\  agons,  and  the  baggage  was 
placed  on  mules  for  the  march  to  the  seabcMird.  At 
every  stage  feed  was  poorer,  and  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  Grande  and  Gila  rivers  reduced  the  mules  to  a 
pitiful  condition.  At  Tucson  the  escort  b^an  to 
desert,  and  in  an  attempt  to  capture  two  of  them  two 
others  were  killed,  making  the  loss  double.  After 
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crossing  tiio  Colorado*^  and  entering  CaUfomia  rumors 
of  gold  discoveries  caused  such  desertion  that  when 
the  expedition  reached  Williams'  rancho  on  the  Santa 
Ana  River  less  than  six  men  remained,  and  these 
were  obliged  to  walk  while  the  few  animals  left  alive 
carried  the  baggage.  At  this  place,  however,  the 
wayworn  and  wdlnigh  starved  travellers  found  hos- 
pitable entertainment  and  were  furnished  with  horses 
to  take  them  to  the  coast.  At  Los  Angeles  they 
found  stationed  Major  Graham  with  a  com})any  of 
Viiited  State's  troops;  and  thence  they  proeeedod  to 
San  Pedro  Buy,  where  a  \  essel,  the  Smdham^ton,  was 
ready  to  sail  for  San  Francisco. 

On  entcrinu-  the  Golden  Gate  the  Orciron  officials 
encountered  one  of  those  wild  {)lioTionK'na  wliich  (hoji 
ill  on  mankind  once  in  a  century  or  so.  Hundreds 
of  men  frum  the  WiUanirtte,  many  of  whom  Meek 
last  saw  in  the  Cayuse  country  without  money  enougli 
to  purcha.se  a  suit  of  clothini^  liad  it  been  for  sale  in 
Oregon  City,  wer(!  waiting  here  for  a  passaj^e  to  the 
Columbia,  with  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  gold- 
dust  buckled  to  their  waists.  A  fever  of  excitement 
pervaded  the  shifting  {)opulation  of  San  Francisco 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist ;  and  although  neither 
Lane  nor  Meek  would  forsake  their  trusty  they  were 
tempted  t^)  fit  out  for  the  mines  tlie  few  men  who  had 
remained  with  them  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  a 
partnership  agreement,  and  saw  them  depart  for  the 
gold-fields  with  Nathaniel  Lane,  before  continuing 
their  journey.** 

Lane  and  Meek  went  on  board  the  Janets  Captain 
Dring.  The  vessel  was  crowded  with  returning  Ore- 
gonians,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  eighteen  days 
anchored  in  the  Columbia.    The  party  to  which  Lieu- 

*'  Near  Cook's  Wella  the  company  found  100  wagons  which  had  beeu 
abandoue(i  by  Major  Onhwn,  who  was  vnalile  to  wm  the  CoIonMlo  desert 

with  them. 

"  Meek  was  to  receive  half  the  first  year's  profit.  The  result  of  hi.«*  ven- 
ture waa  three  pickls-jan  of  gold-dusti  whidi  young  Lane  brought  to  him  the 
followhi^r  yrnr,  ntul  which  no  moTO  than  reunbuned  him  for  bis  outlay. 

Victor  «  Jinrr  qf  't^te  H  m<,  4bO. 
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tenant  Hawkins  was  still  attached  immediately  took 
passage  in  a  canoe  for  Oregon  City,  wliere  they 
arrived  the  2d  of  March,  two  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  Polk's  term  of  office.^ 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  Grovemor  Lane 
published  a  proclamation  as  follows : 

"In  pui.Niiaiico  of  ail  act  of  roiiorress,  approved  the 
14th  of  Aui^ust,  ill  ilie  year  of  our  Lord  1848,  estab- 
lisliing  a  tciritorial  govcnmiuut  in  tlie  ti  iritory  of 
Oregon:  I,  Joseph  Lane,  was  on  the  18th  day  of  Au- 
gust in  the  year  1848  appointed  governor  in  and  fur 
the  teiTitory  of  Oregon.  I  have  therefore  thoucrht 
it  proper  to  issue  this  my  j)roclamation,  makinLC  known 
that  I  liave  this  day  entered  upon  the  discharLic  of  the 
dutit^'s  of  niy  office,  and  by  virtue  thereof  do  drt'laro 
the  laws  uf  the  United  States  extended  over  an<l  <!•  - 
clared  t(^  lie  in  force  in  said  territoiT,  so  far  as  the  sunic 
or  any  portion  thereof  may  be  applieablr.  Given  under 
my  liand  at  Oregon  City,  in  ihv  territory  of  Oregon, 
this  3d  day  of  March  Aimo  Domini  1849. 

Joseph  Lane."** 

Thus  Oregon  enjoyed  one  day's  existence  under 
the  president  whose  acts  were  signally  linked  with 
her  history,  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  the  L^nited  States^ 
The  only  other  presidential  appointee  besides  the  gov- 
ernor and  marshal  present  in  the  territory  at  its 
setting  out  on  its  new  career  was  Associate  Justice 
O.  C.  Pratt,  who  had  arrived  about  a  month  pre- 
viously.*^  He  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 

*^  Cvawfnr^n  ITmr.,  MS.,  185;  Lone**  AMtograpky,  MS.,  8;  Or.  Atytu, 

May  ls».  i  s:.:<. 

**Tiitj  iiriK lunation  wa«  iiriiit<  <l  on  the  little  press  used  liy  (.r.  L,  Curry  to 
print  his  iu»lupen<lent  p apt  r,  tin-  /Vf  Pksh.  Lanen  Autobioffrapky,  MS.,  5. 

Pratt  arrivutl  on  the  bark  Undine,  loaded  with  returning  goM-iniiien», 
irhich  Dii&ied  the  river  and  ran  into  8hoal water  Bay.  She  <'iit«  rt  'i  aftiTwarti 
and  want  up  the  river  for  a  cargo  of  lumber.  Pratt  lantle<l  at  Siioal water 
Bay,  and  went  down  the  bench  to  Cape  I>i!mj>pointTnent  and  Baker  Bay,  and 
crossed  to  Astoria,  where  a  large  number  ot  natives  were  congregated,  to 
observe  some  of  their  barltarous  festivals.  '.\t  tlii.s  war  i lance,  iajri  CtKW- 
iord,  '1  aaw  O.  C.  f  xaU  for  the  firat  time.'  Aar.,  MS.,  ISl. 
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other  ofhcials,  and  helped  to  set  in  motion  the  wiieels 
of  the  new  poHtical  machine. 

And  so,  without  any  noiso  or  revolution,  the  old 
government  went  out  and  the  new  came  in.  The  pro- 
visional government  was  voluntarily  laid  down,  as  it 
had  voluntarily  been  taken  up.  It  was  an  experiment 
of  a  part  of  the  American  people,  who  represented  in 
their  small  and  isolated  community  the  principles  of 
self-government  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  republican 
sentiments  supposed  to  underlie  the  federal  union,  by 
which  a  local  population  could  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  yet  be  loyal  to  the  general  sovem- 
meni  Under  judicious  management,  good  order  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  a  general  condition  of  pros- 
perity, had  been  maintained.  The  j>eople  were  indus- 
trious, because  all  must  work  to  live;  they  were 
honest,  because  there  was  no  temptation  to  steal; 
they  were  not  miserly,  because  they  had  no  money  to 
hoard;  they  were  hospitable,  because  every  man  ex- 
[)ected  to  need  the  kindness  of  liis  lu  ii^libor ;  and  they 
were  moral  hotli  on  account  of  a  pul)Iic  sentiment 
crc'sated  by  tliu  inission  and.  ]  i  udsuu's  Bay  Company  s 
iniiuoiiue,  and  fnnn  the  absence  of  temptation.  In 
such  a  community  there  is  strength;  and  Ii.mI  there 
been  neither  Iiulian  war  nor  gold-discovery,  the 
same  ornaiiizaticMi  miL^Hit  have  continued  to  stand  for 
a  L':i  lu  ratioii  without  further  assiistancQ  from  the  gen- 
eral governments 

**  'In  the  din  of  battle  it  also  stood  the  teat.    It  dedared  and  •ncccHsfuIIy 

wnjrod  w-.xv  to  mlresB  the  •unprovokeil  wrongs  the  oitiz^^ns  had  suffered;  frori 
its  ou  ii  jcstnircQs,  without  extraneoua  aid,  it  luvie»l  the  ui-cCHHary  troops;  iu 
the  hour  of  danger ita  citiaenB  reapouiled  to  the  call  of  their  constituted  anthor- 
ity.  Tlie  Cavnse  war  was  probably  the  most  inijmrt.irit  histdric  feature  of 
the  period,  jiy  it  was  fully  demonstrated,  not  uuly  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  proviMonal  government,  tiie  tmity  of  feeling  it  had  engcndcretl,  its  entire 
capailn'lity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  jh  n[>Ic,  Init  the  inciting  cauae  of 
the  war  had  been  the  constant  surrounding  ot  the  piunuers.'  Evans,  in  Or. 
FkmeerAttoe.,  Tmwf.,  IS77,  84.  'The  men  of  the  '*  forty's  "  were  no  common 
men;  they  would  have  been  men  in  anv  eountry:  they  hatl  bt  i  ii  wiiuiowed 
out  of  a  great  nation^  a  chosen  bond.  Thcv  came  an  a  community  with  till  the 
neeeeaary  chaiMtariatioi  to  eatabliah  a  well-organized  government;  this  they 
]>T;t  intf}  oner^tion  as  soon  tm  ttiey  arrived — rocked  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
pruviaiun&l  government — nurtured  an*l  trainee  i  the  rapidly  duvelopiug  youth 
of  tho  'temtoriil  ^erniueut.*  Brom*s  AHlobioifrtti>fit/,  IfS.,  83L  'Thirty 
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With  the  coing-oiit  of  the  provisional  government 
there  was  unloosed  almost  the  last  grasp  of  the  Mis- 
sion political  influence.    The  head  and  front  of  thin 
power  for  several  years  had  been  Abomethy.    He  had 
stood  high  with  the  Methodists,  the  largest  religious 
denomination  in  Oregon,  and  by  a  certain  smooth- 
ness of  face,  of  manner,  and  of  soft  brown  hair  over  a 
sloping  forehead,  had  created  the  impression  of  mild, 
almost  weak  amiability,  rather  than  ot  any  intellectual 
force.    I  have  shown,  however,  with  what  pertinacity 
he  could  plot  and  plan  against  his  British  commercial 
or  other  rivals.  .  His  diuike  of  the  western  men  was 
scarcely  less,  because  he  could  not  rule  them,  and  be- 
cause they  snapped  their  fingers  at  Mission  influence. 
Like  many  aiKither  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
beeii  trained,  he  believed  the  Lord  was  on  the  side 
of  professors  of  religion,  and  that  if  they  obtained 
the  advantage  of  other  men,  not  of  their  belief,  the 
Lord  was  rejoiced  thereat,  because  the  righteous  shall 
inherit  the  earth.    This  belief  made  it  right  for  the 
missionary  party,  of  which  he  was  the  real  head,  to 
practise  that  underhanded  policy,  in  certain  cases, 
which  when  indulg;ed  in  by  men  of  the  world  is  called 
dishonesty.    In  these  disingenuous  measures  Aber- 
nethy  was  the  prime  mover;  but  the  fear  of  injuring 
his  business  or  his  position  a^  g  overnor  kept  him 
mlent    He  was  by  nature,  too,  a  quiet  man,  whoso 
opinions  were  made  known  by  what  he  did  rather 
than  by  what  he  said.    For  a  few  years  following  the 
change  in  Oregon  affairs,  he  accumulated  money ;  but 
he  failed  to  keep  tlir  fortune  circumstances  threw  into 
his  lap.     He  bought  eVL-rytliini^^  that  ofilTod,  whetlu  r 
he  could  pay  for  it  or  nut,  and  when  reaction  came, 
lost  all  that  lie  hud  made,  besides  being  heavily  in 

years  ago  was  established  by  a  mere  handful  of  people,  <in  this  then  remote 
aiul  inaci  o.s.sihle  land,  that  famous  ptOVttkknal  goverument  wiiicli  carne<l  the 
country  thnmgh  the  vicissituiles  of  peace  and  war,  until  March  3,  1849,  when 
the  territorial  government  provijled  by  congress  was  proclaime<l  at  Oregoii 
City  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  by  its  first  govcroor,  (>«mal  Joseph 
LAue.'  Deady,  iu  Or,  Jl'ioMeer  Atnoc,  TraiM.,  1875,  40. 
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debt.  It  cannot,  therefore^  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
gT  (  ater  in  a  business  capacity  than  as  a  statesman  or 
philanthropist.*' 

A  history  that  is  nmtten  from  the  very  mouths  of 
the  living  actors,  and  that  desj^ises  no  authority  how- 
ever humble,  if  it  has  any  claim  to  be  thought  just, 
should  have  brought  to  light,  had  there  been  anything 
to  record,  some  acts  of  generosity,  of  sclf-sacriiice,  of 
devotion  to  the  good  of  the  country,  performed -by 
tliis  leading  man  among  the  missionaries ;  but  in  all 
the  instances  requiring  the  exhibition  of  these  quali- 
ties, during  the  early  |3eriod  of  Oregon  history  which 
closes  with  the  establishment  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, the  men  who  came  to  the  front  were  the 
men  whom  Grovemor  Abemethy  despised.  There 
remains  to  be  recorded  yet  one  more  act  in  the  life  of 
the  colonial  governor  deserving  of  preservation  in 
history,  which  I  reserve  for  a  future  chapter.** 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  the  Oregon  colonists,  their 
personal  peculiarities,  and  afl  the^  Uttle  and  great 
jealousies,  and  occasional  misdoing I  have  not  made 
of  them  religious  martyrs,  but  something  better;  I 
have  not  made  of  them  pilgrim  fathers,  but  somethiiiiij 
nobler,  their  fanaticism  being  less  fierce  and  cruel, 
while  for  self-cli  iiying  application  and  lii^^li  and  lioly 
purpose  they  were  the  ])C'ers  of  any  who  laudud  uii 
I'lymouth  Kock.  If  1  have  not  presented  the  leaders 
of  the  several  migrations  atj  heroes,  to  me  they  were 
none  the  less  heroic;  while  tlie  peo}»le  wt  re  tilled  with 
a  patriotism  as  lofty  and  }»ur])oses  as  pure  as  any 
a|»peaniig  upon  the  highways  of  history. 

«•  nenron's  Mer.  Lift  in  Or.  City,  MS.,  10;  ifoit'  Phnfer  Tim^M,  MS.,  85-9; 
MriWil-nii.  in  Or.  Sh'frJn<,  MS.,  18;  Burk'.^  Kj>f'  ry>n->r<,  MS..  10. 

"troveruor  Abemethy,  aside  from  Im  uuiortuaate  wiH  i  ul.itioiis,  suataine.l 
the  wreck  of  the  renmaut  of  his  fortune  in  the  flooii  of  1  s  H  2,  whkh  uvrept 
away  the  nnvt  valuable  iinprovt  ?>ioMtH  at  Oregon  City.  Ihr  tficn  n»!novr<!  to 
Fortlau<l,  and  engaged  iu  a  aiiuill  luismcjib,  which  he  followed  tdl  hu  death 
in  1877.  He  remained  always  a  firm  friend  of  the  church  and  of  tcinpeninci', 
and  h  well  B|»oken  of  for  these  traits.  Sec  Or.  Pu,„>  ,  ,■  J*«oc,  Traa».f  1876^ 
68;  Snlem  St'ite/nnnn,  in  Sun  Josi  Pioneer,  May  i'2,  1577. 

••H'  ri  with  I  givejoine  motlem  hiograpldes,  more  of  which  will  he  found 
in  voL  iL,  Butory  <if  Ortj/oiu   W.  li.  Effinger,  bora  ia  Vii»  Nov.  14^  182U, 
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graduated  from  Dickinson  coUego,  Pa,  in  1856,  studied  Law,  and  took  a  toxa 
through  tlift  south,  mtending  to  locate  hinuidf  in  either  Min.  or  La;  bat  the 
breakmg-out  of  the  civil  war  caused  him  to  return  t<>  Va  an  1  take  servic-t-  In 
tlie  conlederate  army.  During  the  war  he  was  twic&  uuiuidtKL  After  ita 
oloea  he  eontinned  the  practioe  of  his  profeadon  in  Va  vntil  1872;  when  he  ie> 
moved  to  Oregon.  At  the  time  of  t]:e  late  Indian  war  he  was  tmj. -gtu.  of 
the  state  militia,  and  aecomi>anicd  Gov.  Chadwick  to  Umatilla,  where  a  ren- 
deivons  had  been  appointed  with  Gov.  Ferry  of  VVashingtoti.  Elhnger  deeired 
to  call  out  800  militiii,  but  Chad^s  irk  doclineJ.  It  is  Eftinger's  ii|(iiii..n  th  it 
had  this  been  done  the  Indians  would  not  have  broken  Uirough  Howard  a 
lines.  I  have  explained  Chadwick's  actioue  in  my  MiOMnt  m  Hue  war  in 
Hi^.  A/  j'o,  tliiH  tifiies.  In  1880  Mr.  Elffinger  was  chairman  of  a  drlfirati.in 
from  Orecoa  to  the  national  democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati,  which  ad- 
▼oeated  we  nomination  of  Stephen  J.  Field  for  the  prendenoy.  Ae  a  lawyer, 
Effinger  achieved  a  high  position  in  Oregon. 

James  Steele,  of  Scotch  lineage,  his  grandfather  having  come  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Scotland,  while  his  grandmother  on  the  paternal  sids  wee  a  Gladatoae, 
a  cousin  of  the  English  premier,  ^va?  }>orn  and  eilucated  in  Moore  eo.,  Ohio, 
in  l83iL  moving  to  Iowa  in  IboU,  just  as  the  tirst  railroad  M'aa  beuig  coa- 
stmeted  in  that  state  from  Ihtvenport  to  Iowa  City.  Several  ^ears  were  spent 
in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  ■wlu  n  lie  came  t<t  Oregon  in  18G2.  His  hrst  enaploynunt 
here  was  in  R.  Pittock's  grocery  store,  where  he  remained  i<a  one  year.  After 
that  he  was  book-fceei>er  for  Barker  Bros  two  years.  When  the  1st  National 
Bank  was  organized  in  ISRG  tlie  first  on  the  Pacific  coast  -hn  was  made 
caahicr,  remaminff  there  16  years,  resigning  in  1882  to  engage  in  banking  on  his 
own  account,  he  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Willamette  >Savings  Bank, 
and  its  first  presidi  nt;  al.so  sec.  and  treaa.  of  the  Nortliwest  Timber  CV>.,  .-r- 
saanzed  in  1883,  the  lamU  of  the  company  being  near  Astoria.  The  Oregon 
Constraotion  Co.  waa  another  enterprise  m  which  Stede  became  intereeled, 
itn  jairiioso  being  tO  construct  railro-ads.  Tlii.s  eo.  built  the  Palouse  liranch 
of  the  P.  E.  from  Colfax  to  Moscow.  Then  there  was  the  Oregon  CtA- 
tract  and  Pavement  Ca,  witii  the  objeet  of  maJdng  all  kinds  of  street  im- 
provemcnt,  anotlier  important  industry  in  which  Steele  was  early  intero'itcd: 
abo  the  Oregon  Pottery  Co.,  which  is  a  c<nutoLidation  of  the  Buena  \  lata 
Poiteiy  Co.  with  the  Portland  Potterv  Co.,  incorporated  by  Steele  in  1884$ 
Iteaidus  having;  mining  interests  in  Idaho,  and  being  a  pr^^mot^r  of  an  entrr- 
priae  which  contemplated  reductiou'workis  at  Portiand.  This  is  Scotch  thrift 
and  American  enterprise  united. 

J.  C.  Car'^on,  liom  in  Pa  in  1823^  lemovod  \^-ith  his  parents  to  Ohio  in 
1834,  whoro  ho  studied  medicine  untU  18B0^  when  he  came  to  CaL  by  sea  a« 
astt  to  a  sni^eon,  Kinnaman,  who  desinied  erecting  a  hospital  at  Baeraanento. 
Not  finding  things  a^4  tliey  e\"])eete(l,  tiio  hospital  was  gis  en  up,  and  Carson 
went  to  the  mines;  but  after  drifting  about  tor  two  years,  he  came  to  Port* 
land,  at  that  time  a  rade  handet  in  a  forest  Finding  nothing  to  do  here,  he 
taught  a  country  sehool  for  a  year.  In  1852  Portlanabegan  t<>  grow  nijuMly. 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  movement,  J.  C.  with  D.  R.  Carson  established 
a  sash  ana  door  factory,  in  time  emplovmg  60  men.  Carson  has  been  severml 
tii;i  member  of  tlio  eify  eouncil,  and  Wius  it.s  jircsident  in  ISTA  and  1855. 
In  IbiiO  he  was  one  of  thu  tiiree  commissioners  selected  to  report  on  the  value 
of  the  H.  B.  Co.  property  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  1870  Tb»  was  a 
member  <>f  tlir  lower  !iouso  of  the  legislature  from  MttltttonHh  eow,  a&dr^ 
elected  in  IbbO.    lu  16tyi  he  was  elected  to  the  senate* 

Jonathan  Bonmo,  Jr,  bom  in  Kew  Bedford,  Maes.,  Feb.  SSl,  185B,  waa 
erlucaled  at  Harvard  university,  iMuating  in  1ST7.  ITo  travelled  abroad 
for  a  year,  and  came  to  Portland  m  1878,  where  he  read  law  with  W.  U. 
Effinscr,  being  admitted  to  l^e  bar  in  1 880,  and  entering  into  a  partnership 
with  nim.  Bourne  beeame  president  of  the  Oregon  Milling  Co.,  owning  mills 
at  Turner  and  Silvertoxi,  in  Marion  oo.;  preeicMnt  of  the  Divided  Car  Axle 
Co. ;  preeidcnt  of  &  O.  Pierot  I^eiMf«r  and  Fofwnrdtng  On.,  with  n  hnaeb 
in  San  IVaadeao;  and  idle  owner  of  tiM  toira  of  Ozant'a  FIm^  veoMitlj  made 
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the  coTintr  srat  of  .Toscjihinc  oo.,  besides  havinrj  intrrrsts  in  various  olhcr 
aiumfacturiug  aad  railroad  enterprities.  Ue  wud  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  Mttlnonuili  co.  in  1884.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  repul)lican,  lui  was 
his  fatliLT  .Tdnathon  Bounu-,  Sr.  wim  wis  four  tinii  s  iiu-ihIht  of  tin;  executive 
cuuucil  of  Maas.»  aud  was  the  tirat  delegate  to  vote  lur  the  nomiuation  of 
Uncoln  in  the  convention  of  1860,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  eviry  rt'puMii  Mii  national  L-onvciition  to  the  pM^sent  titin-.  The  son 
inherited  aUo  the  lather  s  busiueaa  taleut^i,  who  was  for  man v  years  tlie  lai|(est 
whale-ship  owner  m  the  world,  aad  later  interested  in  nilroads  and  varioua 
manufactures. 

John  tktmervillf,  ,-i  native  of  Bl.,  was  bom  in  184<^  aud  migrated  to  Ore- 

?on  in  1873  in  coni|>any  with  his  father,  Alexander  Somerville,  bom  in  Ky  in 
810.  Hij»  mother  .s  niai<l(  !i  name  was  Elizabctli  Stephenson.  Tht-y  had  two 
other  children*  Kdgar  J.  aud  Mary  J.  The  family  settled  on  a  farm  iu  Liim 
CO.,  where  the  father  died  in  1880.  •Tohn  enga^cil  in  merchandising,  and  rab- 
sequently  in  Btock-raiHiiiff  in  oastfrn  Orf  .cim,  m  company  Mith  A.  H.  Tjii  y- 
man.  In  1863  Somerville,  Breyman  Bros  of  Salem,  aud  B.  J.  Bt'wman 
established  the  National  Bank  of  East  Portland.  Somerville  married,  in 
18CT,  Ellen  E.  Shellt  y,  a  native  of  L.-ine  co. 

Jamcii  Lotan,  boru  iu  raterson,  N.  J.»  served  a  term  of  enlistment  iu  a 
X.  Y.  rugiinent  in  the  civil  war,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1864,  having  first 
l>cen  cmjdoyed  in  the  navy-yard  at  Wartliington  f<»r  a  year.  He  was  furemau 
and  manager  of  the  Oregon  Iron-works  for  sevend  years,  aud  iu  1873  becutne 
a  lurgo  stockholder  and  supt  of  the  Willamette  Iron- works.  The  company 
was  incorporated  m  1H(>5  with  a  capital  of  iviO.OOO,  the  money  used  in  the 
busiuess  aiterwurd  increased  to  about  4^:^,000;  M.  W.  Uendeniou  urea.,  B. 
Z.  Hohnes  vice-pres.,  W.  S.  Stevens  sec.,  and  John  Mair  snpt.  Ijie  com- 
pany in  18S3  hud  a  btuiness  worth  $#00,000^  which  fell  off  illbseqaenfly  as 
the  railroads  were  completed. 

B.  F.  Kendall,  bom  in  Springfichl,  111.,  Feb.  0,  1S27,  came  to  Oregon  in 
1851,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raiHing,  having  80  acres  of  improved 
land  in  Baker  60.|  and  seveml  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  was 
elected  connty  oomniiaaiimer  in  1883  on  the  republican  ticket. 

S.  A.  Caldwell  was  one  of  a  joint-stock  company  of  150  persons  from 
Boston  who  iu  1S49  came  to  C'ul.  by  sea  in  a  vessel  of  their  own.  After  ar- 
rival, and  finding  that  as  a  company  they  could  do  nothing,  they  sold  their 
ves.sel  and  disbanded,  ('ablwell  coming  to  Oregon  in  In  l8.V21ie  forine<l 

one  of  a  company  which  purchased  stock  of  the  iimnigrants.  The  winter  of 
1862  being  a  severe  one,  they  lost  6-6  of  tiieir  herd,  having  neither  shelter  nor 
fo«xl,  and  the  cattle  bein^  worn  down  with  their  journey  acri>ss  the  plains. 
In  18o4  Caldwell  bettled  m  Euueue,  where  he  resided  for  8  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Auburn,  and  in  187o  settled  near  Malhenr  City  on  160  acres,  120 
of  which  was  arable  land. 

W.  McClanahaJD,  born  in  Iiul.,  came  to  Oregon  overland  in  1852  in  tlie 
company  of  William  Huntington.  In  the  Hpring  of  18.')3  he  went  to  Shast.-i, 
Cil.,  and  engiigud  in  mining,  remaining  there  5  years,  when  the  Fnwer  Kiver 
excitement  carried  him  to  H.  C,  from  which  place  be  returned  in  the  autumn 
of  tlie  same  year.  In  IS.'il)  bo  married  .<Vnnie  IJutt  of  Forest  Omve  and  moved 
to  Clarksville,  where  he  miuud  and  kept  hotel  until  1872,  when  he  settled  on 
a  farm  near  Bridgeport.  He  secured  4Si)  acres,  2G0  f>f  which  was*  rich  bottom- 
laud,  and  the  remainder  ui»land,  all  good  f>  r  farming  iint  poses.    Mc( 'lanulian 

fives  the  name  of  James  l-'leotwood  ami  William  Mitdu  li  a^  early  i»ettlera  in 
is  section,  aud  mentions  Frank  Koontz  as  having  erected  the  pioneer  saw- 
mill here.  Tlie  mill  was  subHetpiently  sold  to  Clements.  A  school  was  es- 
tabliihcd  in  the  district,  and  religious  services  held  once  a  month. 

H.  W.  Sloan,  supt  of  the  liuud>oldt  Mining  Association  of  Caflon  City, 
furnishes  the  following:  The  stock  of  the  co.  is  divided  into  8  sharct,  held 
by  6  working  member.^;  namely,  H.  W.  SUkiu,  two  shares,  value,  $3,000;  J. 
Sprowl,  two  shan  s,  >  :?,<XJ.):  W.  C.  Sj)rowI,  H.  lle])pner,  F.  Ycrgeiison,  and 
li.  Hunter,  one  hh«uo  eocii,  ^,000.  They  have  a  patent  to  141)  acres  ot  miu- 
Hiar.  Ob.«  Vol,  L  CO 
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ing  |?r»^Tind,  and  work  the  mino  hy  hytlraulir  appanitns;  liavr  a  7-mjle  ditch, 
iacluiiing  one  mile  of  tiumo,  which  curries  1,000  inches  of  water.  The  qo«l* 
Hv  of  the  gold  is  $18.40  to  the  ounce,  or  .909  Ane.  A  etean-up  of  |2,900  to 
93,000  18  made  pvery  5  or  n  wi't  k.s.  llw  (>  htu<'kli>tMrrs  antl  G  Chinese  are 
employed  in  working.  Shian  also  aecured  a  hay  run  lid  of  100  acres,  •which 
he  Kti>ckcd  with  fine  brood  marcs. 

.Tohii  LrnTrrnrp,  hnrn  in  N.  C,  came  to  the  Pacitic  coast  in  1857, 
located  himsult  u.t  Vreka,  C'al.,  engaging  iu  uimms  and  farming.  In  Kvk'i 
he  removed  to  ffrant  co.,  Oregon,  ottling  in  John  Day  Valley.  In  1877  he 
iK'gan  merclirindising  at  rmiiii-  City,  ami  also  pnrrhrise<l  the  Strawlnrrj' 
flouring  mill,  built  in  187-  by  M<irchc\ui  &  Cleaver,  whith  made  from  '2o  to  'Mi 
I'  lrn  Is  of  rtour  i>cr  day  of  12  hours,  and  a  chop  mill,  hoth  run  hy  water-i>ow« 
from  \N';ilil<>n  W.irm  Springs,  He  l>ornrne  nwiifr  with  hh  lirnthir,  I&hain 
LaurcUi-f,  of  320  acres  ut  grain  land,  and  raiscil  wheat,  oatM,  an<l  Iwrley.  He 
also  owned  an  interest  in  the  Keystone  gold  mine  with  Starr,  Car|M;ater,  end 
»Shcarer.  It  w;is  situated  7  miles  from  I'rairie  City,  and  had  a  5-stamp  mill 
tipon  it.  Con»i«leraljle  tunnelling  waa  done  on  two  levels.  The  ore  ran  3^ 
ounces  of  gold  and  rih  ouiu  i  s  of  lilverto  the  ton.  The  miiie  ooet  IBS^OOO^ 
and  Yielded  up  to  1880  $31,000. 

M.  V.  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Groth  &  Thompson  of  Oefton  City^,  eo- 
curod  with  his  partner  the  Kureka  Hot  Springe,  n  fine  pleee  of  imert;  also  • 
larm  stock  raucuo  fur  nusing  hones. 

ueor^e  D.  MoHaley,  a  farmer  and  8tock>Taiser  near  Prairie  Ci^,  came  to 
Oregon  in  1843  with  his  parents,  who  settled  at  Oregon  City.  In  1850  he 
went  to  the  Cal.  sold  mines  near  Redding,  where  he  remained  over  two  years. 
Re  enheeqaently located  himself  in  the  «lohn  Day  cnnntry  as  a  ftamer,  renior> 
ing  from  the  Nnrtli  Fork  to  Prairit-  City  in  ISSl,  where  In-  ^ecuri  d  IGO  a»Tes 
of  nay  laud,  his  cattle  ftseding  on  the  public  lauds  iu  summer.  He  waa  elected 
in  lw4  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

'^,>niru  v  A.  1?rooks  M:is  1)orn  in  Pa  in  1828.  and  educated  at  Duqvii-.^n'- 
coUuse,  Fittsburg,  jg^raduatiug  in  1846.  Ho  studied  law,  and  came  to  Oregtm 
in  ItoI,  locating  himself  soon  after  at  Olympia  on  Paget  Sound,  then  a  por- 
tion of  Oregon.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  cust4>ms,  anrl  aftcrwanl 
deputy  collector  of  that  port.  Got.  Gaines  appointed  him  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  18.52  for  the  northern  district  of  Oregon,  which  office  he  held  nnti]  the 
oi  animation  of  Wa^hinL'ton  territory.  IK-  took  part  in  Tt«:  «»nr!y  politick,  and 
Was  appointed  by  G<iv.  Stc'vens  clerk  of  the  supt  of  Indian  ailairs,  boliling 
that  position  under  Stevens,  Nesmith,  and  Oeary.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
iS  ilem,  where  he  inarri«''l  lAxzui  ('nn^iton  in  IS^S;  runl  thoncc  wt-nt  to  Port- 
land, where  he  remained  untd  INjI,  when  ho  wunt  into  nu  rrnntile  ImMiu  jis 
m  Walla  Walla,  and  afterwards  at  Aalmra.  In  18li5  he  rei  f'i\ »  1  th<-  api>oiiit- 
TriPtit  of  postJil  agent  for  the  Pacific  ronst.  hfilrlin^  t]i;it  office  through  Jolm- 
Bon's  aiimiiiistration.  On  the  bn^akmg  out  ot  the  Mmluc  war  in  1872,  he  was 
commissinoed  qnartenna.^itcr-general  of  the  state  troops,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  served  'luiin^^  the  w,-ir.  After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  he 
l(K'ated  himself  near  Laikv  il!.-,  wherw  hu  secured  1,00;)  acres  of  land,  and  some 
V all!  iKIe  .toifatara  hot  »pringfl.  His  son,  Edward  C.  Brooks,  WM  appointed  to 
tlic  military  aca<1eTny  at  West  Point,  grailuating  in  1886. 

David  Fereo,  a  native  of  Ind.,  born  in  1836,  of  Ky  parentage,  enlisteil 
as  a  private  on  the  hreaking-ont  of  the  civil  war,  remaining  in  the  service 
to  the  clone,  and  fighting  in  .S7  battles,  un«ler  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Rowcrans, 
and  Crant.  He  rose  to  be  captain  during  his  service.  In  1869  he  migratetl 
to  ciistem  Oregon,  settling  in  1870  in  what  is  now  Klamath  co.,  at  the  south 
end  of  upper  iklamatli  I^sike,  where  be  made  a  farm,  an<l  engaged  in  raiauu; 
stock  cattle  and  horses.  For  2^  years  be  was  supt  of  farming  on  the  Klamam 
Indian  reserratioo.  He  married  May  £.  Johnson  of  Brightboronrii,  Iowa,  in 
1858. 

John  S.  Shook,  l>om  in  Ind.  m  1849^  came  to  Ortwon  about  1865.  Re 

'waa  the  son  of  Anion  Sh<M»k,  M'ho  also  was  horn  in  Ind..  imt  removal  to  Iowa 
in  1847.   The  family  being  large  with  UtUe  wealth,  John  migrated  to  Oregon 
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nii<l  liicat(<l  !;iit  r  If  in  Jackson  co.  lu  1864  tlie  remainder  of  the  family,  con- 
sintuiff  of  tht;  iiart  iits,  li  sons,  and  5  daughters,  fuUuwtid,  tuid  ia  1870  Jolm 
again  t>eeune  tlu-  })i>>neer,  taking  some  land  in  the  Klamath  country,  where 
Alkali  ia  now  8tni;it<  <l,  ami  la  ing  followed  by  the  others  and  their  joint  prop- 
erty, 15  COW8,  with  which  thvy  wt;ut  into  iitock-nudiug,  working  tor  wau«a 
and  investing  all  their  earnings  in  cattle.  John  took  a  leading  part  in  bnud' 
ing  up  the  to'W'n  of  Bonau/i,  wln  i  u  ho  wns  po8ttnast«.r  fur  .st  vi-ral  years,  and 
taught  the  first  schuoL  The  Miuoka  in  a  few  yean»  wcro  iudcpeudeut,  and 
hecame  the  largest  land  and  stock  owners  in  the  country. 

Richai'l  Tlntt  luiisKii.  l>.>ru  in  Pain  1820,  came  t.>  C.tl.  in  T^J'T,  resiiling 
in  Sierra  and  Mono  cus  until  lifUi,  when  he  removed  to  Jacki>on  co.,  Oregon, 
and  subsequently  to  Tule  Lake,  Klamath  co.  He  married  Annie  Armstrong 
of  T^'ronii  CO.,  Tr>l;intl.  in  1848. 

liewtou  Frauklui  HUdnUraud,  bom  in  Moniteaa  co.,  Mo.,  in  1  came  to 
GaL  in  1874.  settling  in  Yolo  «o.  In  1879  he  made  a  tour  through  Idaho  and 
ea^ti  rn  Oregon,  ana  in  1884  settled  in  Klamath  co.  He  mariied  Khoda  E. 
Gvorgu  in  1872. 

Joseph  Henry  Sherar,  bom  in  Vt,  came  to  CaL  by  sea  in  1835,  being  then 

2.3  years  <>ltl.  He  proct  <  <!«  1  t<>  t!io  Salin<'n  Iviver  mines,  i  e  lie  remained 
3  years  mining.  lu  180U  he  removed  to  Uooua  Valltjy,  jjuxchaaed  a  farm  of 
4a0  acres  of  good  farming  land,  and  a  train  of  40  mnle^,  with  which  he  carried 
on  fri'iglitiii^  to  Areata  on  the  cot>,t,  to  the  mines  on  Saliimn  Mivi  r,  and  150 
rnilcn  up  tlie  Klainatli  River.  \N  hUu  in  iim  buttiuasa  he  had  for  a  partner 
Jonathan  Lyon,  a  nephew  of  Oen.  Lyon  of  the  army  of  the  civil  war.  In  the 
8{iriiig  of  1802  Sherar,  wlih  a  pa^sciigtr  am!  fn-ight  train,  gtartt  il  f..r  (he 
Powder  River  mines.  TJic  route  was  along  Trmity  River  to  Trinity  Centre, 
across  the  monn tains  to  ftcott  Valley,  from  there  to  Jackavnyille,  and  thence 
to  Oregon  City,  crossing  the  f  ule  Mountains  hy  the  oM  Rirlow  nwd,  the 
anew  in  places  being  20  feet  deep  m  June,  to  Tyghe  V'allev,  DesChutea  Bridao, 
John  Day  River,  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  Grand  Rond,  and  over  the  !^e 
Mountains  to  Powder  River.  Returning  to  the  Dallej  he  loit^led  liii  tr;iin  for 
the  John  Day  mines.  A  (ierwau  in  hii  party  built  an  ovcu  of  cby  to  bake 
bread  in,  en  route,  giving  the  name  to  a  settlement  which  was  afterward 
formed  then  .  Tins  company  .iI^m  n mn  il  Ant.  l  i f  V  .lli  y  fi  '  iin  tin-  en-  kt  num- 
ber of  those  animals  found  there,  and  Cohl  Camp  from  the  cold  e>;iH:rienced 
there.  Near  this  camp,  while  they  lay  there,  Bcrryway  killed  OnlCagher  for 
his  money  ami  puk  train;  he  was  arrested,  tried,  ami  hangnl  ut  Cifiou  City. 
Proceeding,  bherai  's  companv  named  Muddy  Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  and  Rumft 
Rancho,  where  Ols^k  and  his  partner  were  burned  out  by  the  Indians. 
Bridge'  ( 'cLi  k  was  .•«>  ralh'«l  on  a< >  wiint  of  a  small  hri«lge  of  juniiRT  logs,  l.uilt 
over  it  b^'  Shocutan  and  Wadley,  M  ho  came  from  Cal.  and  w«mt  to  the  John  I>ay 
mines  with  a  train.  Beyond  here  was  Alkali  Flat,  where  the  first  hotel  on  the 
road  was  erected  in  IHl'i^.  TVossing  the  Blue  MountJtins  t4i  the  head  of  Rock 
Creek,  the  trail  led  to  the  John  Day  Vallev,  and  thence  to  Cailon  City.  I'his 
was  the  road  afterward  so  much  molested  by  Indians,  180 miles  in  longtli,  and 
^anleil  by  the  Icst  Oi  r)^c  .n  l  iv  ilr>  .  Sherar  continued  to  tarry  freight  over 
It  for  two  years.  In  1803  he  married  Jane  A.  Herbert,  ami  tsettled  in  Wa4!co 
CO.,  raising  horses  until  1671.  Sherar's  bridge  over  the  Des  Chutes  has  the  fol- 
lowing history:  In  eurlieht  immigratiim  tiinc.>,  as  my  readers  will  n  uiemlxT, 
it  was  frequently  fordeti,  at  some  perd  to  the  traveller;  souietimea  tiie  Indians 
carried  passengers  over  in  canoes.  In  1860  a  bridge  was  built  at  the  crossing 
'  >  Tmld  ami  Jackson,  carrieil  away  by  high  water  in  ISOI.  and  n'built  in 
1802.  Jackson  sold  to  Tuild  in  tlie  autuuw,  who  took  in  Hemingway  and 
Mays  as  partners.  Beminrway  soon  purchased  the  interest  of  tJie  other 
]>irtni  r'j,  after  which  he  sohl  to  O'Brien,  who  .soM  to  .*^hrrar  in  ISTI,  for 
$7,040,  who  expended  ;s»7^,000  iu  improvinj;  the  roads  on  every  sitle  of  it^  06 
mil^  of  which  he  kept  in  repair.  In  I8<6  he  purcliosefl  the  White  River 
flouring  mills,  which  manufactured  40  barrels  of  flour  per  <lay.  He  had  also 
a  saw-mill  cutting  2,800  feet  daily.  He  purchased  tiie  Fencg  lu  ram  ho  14 
mdea  eattt  of  Im  briilge,  containing  l,JtH)  acres,  worth  $^20,(X>1J;  had  0,500 
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shcop  an<I  horses  and  mules  for  farm  work.  He  kept  the  ?t.igc-statinn  nnr] 
p<«t-otiice  at  the  1>ritlge,  where  a  little  settlement  grew  up,  aud  wa»  cousul*.  re<i 
worth  i*)0,000.  Here  wa»  a  pioneer;  a  man  who  by  bam  Work  J»ecame  owner 
oi  ^100, (XK)  \\  <.rt]i  of  property*  with  a  good  yearly  ueonie.  Many  such  tb«re 
are  in  thi^  fav«iml  laud. 

Rridney  Olisan  was  bora  at  Linganore,  Md.,  in  IS27,  of  Maryland's  carliesi 
Enf;lish  ancestry,  atm  rtlncated  at  the  uuivoraity  of  that  ptatf  ns  a  phj'sici.^n. 
Li  lt»4y  he  passed  a  coiuptftitive  cxauuu.itu>a  hy  a  board  of  ariny  »urgeiin»,  wuj» 
acoeptod,  aitd  c(>uiuiis8ione<l  a^st  surgeon  U.  tS.  A.  in  18.10.  After  being  on 
teniporftry  «hit  v  .it  \  I'ral  post^  in  the  west  and  Bouth-weat,  ho  waa  ordered  co 
the  racitic  coa^t,  a|i  iving  in  S.  F.  in  1S."m  on  the  steamer  John  L.  Stt^>ln:n», 
from  Panami.  Soon  after  he  was  ordered  to  southern  Oregon  with  the  troop« 
Bent  to  suppress  the  Ilognc  River  huHans,  at  that  time  in  a  hoHtile  attitude 
to  the  white  settlers,  ami  iu  this  service  endured  hardships  from  which  tmo 
might  well  tihrink.  In  1S('»1  he  .settle<l  in  Portland,  where  he  marrietl,  in  1SG.S, 
Elizabeth  R.  Couch,  daugliter  of  the  pioneer  John  H.  Couch,  lie  haj*  Iki^ii 
president  of  the  Multnomah  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  SUite  of  Oregon;  mendnir  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  au 
emeritus  profesdor  of  obHtetries  in  the  medical  dopt  of  the  Willamette  oui- 
versity.  He  published  a  book  entitled  A  Journal  Arnvf  Lifv,  and  ia  the 
nutlior  of  several  brochures  upon  <liffercnt  branches  of  medicine  and  .surgery. 
In  ISSl  he  waa  appointed  by  the  medical  eocietiee  of  Oregon  delegate  to  tbe 
Internattonal  Medical  CooKreei  held  in  LcmdoOt  and  spent  two  yearj  anbee> 
qia  iitlv  ill  the  ho  pitala  lad  tnedicad  c<dlegea  of  Enropet,  whence  im  returned 
to  Portland  iu  im 

William  Ried  was  bom  in  dasgow,  Scotland,  in  1842,  of  Scotch  parentage. 
He  M'ao  linnii^lit  up  in  an  atmosiihere  of  railroads,  his  father  Koiiii;;  manager 
of  the  (Jhkiguw  aud  iSouth-weateru  Railway,  and  a  nulroad  builder  fur  20 
yean.   William  waa  sent  to  St  Andrew's  parish  sdiool,  and  educated  ia  the 
I'reshyterirtn  faith,  uii'lcr  Saimul  Ni  11,  author  nf  L'rf.i-  itwJ  Lifrraiure.  At 
an  early  age  he  left  hia  fatlier's  house  to  do  battle  in  the  world  for  himself, 
BUccoe<li»g  in  securing  an  education  in  Glasgow  tuuvenity,  with  a  knowl- 
eilj^e  of  the  1  i\v  \v!ii.  h  rnalilcd  liini  to  practice  au  a  partner  of  A\v\.  Dowgb-s 
of  Dundee,  swm  after  which  he  iuarrie<l  Agnes  Dunbar.    W'hdtr  at  Dundee  he 
met  Mrs  Lincoln,  widow  of  Prc.sitlent  Lincoln,  aud  performing  for  her  some 
literary  <5rrvTfi\  vt^  it nv  rir<h.'l  I'V  tho  a)i])oiiitment  of  t'.  S.  victj-consul  at  Dun- 
dee, whicli  othce  he  litld  Irom  \  Si,\)  Uj  lb,  i,  when  he  resigne*!  to  come  to  Oregon. 
His  frequent  intercourse  with  Americans  led  him  to  give  mndi  attention  to 
tile  country,  and  iu  1S7.'?  he  published  a  ]>a:nphlet  on  Oir  /nn  <'tul  Witjtlihr;- 
tOii  as  FirltU  J'or  OiyiJul  (tud  Lnlior,  wliieli  w<i3  M'idely  cuculatetl,  aiid  re- 
suited  in  the  formation  by  its  author  of  the  Oregon  an«l  VVashiiigt<^in  Trust 
Invcsti!icnt  C»>ini>auy.  f  ir  tloitig  husmrsn  in  Portland.    Tlie  president  of  the 
eouipaxiv  was  the  earl  or  Airlie,  and  Mr  llcul  tlic  sccrttiiry.    This  company 
inve«ited  over  ;i<l,000,000  in  Oregon  and  secured  mortgages  on  much  valu- 
able property,  being  subsequent l^'  converted  into  the  Dundee  Mc»rtgage  and 
Trust  Inye-stmeiit  Compiiiy,  with  Keid  .as  manager.    Mr  Reid  ha»  l>een  very 
active  in  commercial  and  Hnaiicial  ati'airs.    Soon  after  arriving  in  Portland 
he  oi^gauized  the  IJoard  of  Trade,  with  A.  P.  Ankeuy  and  85  other  mem- 
bers, who  elected  )iim  .secretary.    In  Sept.  of  tlic  same  year  he  prtwurcd  the 
establish  men  t  by  tiie  legislature  of  a  State  Board  of  Immigratum,  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  Lx^ird  making  liim 
secrctaiy.    He  prepared  jiamphletn,  which  were  printe<l  in  several  languages, 
and  circuhited  at  the  Paris  cxp«isition  and  the  Philadelphia  exp(»sitioa,  at- 
tracting much  attention  to  the  north-west.    He  was  the  oiganizer  of  the  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Mortage  SavingH  Bank  of  Portland,  the  Urst  deposit 
savings  bank  in  the  .stJite.    In  1878  he  c«»iiceivcd  a  system  of  narnw-gauge 
railways  iu  the  Willamette  Valley,  to  be  built  by  Scotch  capital,  under  the 
name  of  the  Oregonian  Railway  ( 'oinpany.  Limited;  and  secured  the  pa.ss;ige 
by  the  legtHlatnre  ol  a  law  entitling  foreign  cofiioratinns  to  biiili!  r  uhMuls 
in  the  state,  with  the  same  power4  uelougmg  to  dome«tic  corporations.  In 
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the  aatumn  of  1880  he  ha<I  m  o]ieration  in  the  Willamette  Valley  118  niilo^ 
of  roftd,  when  be  applied  to  the  legislature  for  »  riffbt  to  enter  the  city,  and 
locate  his  road  upon  the  pnblio  gnmnda  therem,  oat  vnm  opposetl  hy  Vil- 
lanl's  railroad  cotnpaiiie.s  ;in<l  tliu  t.ity  govcnunent.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, passed  the  bill  over  the  govoruor's  veto,  and  the  Scotch  oompan  v  was 
trtnmphaiit,  Reid  beinff  local  president.  The  coostraction  of  the  roaa  into 
Portland  waa  proceeded  with,  and  the  grading  had  reached  to  a  point  within 
11  miles  of  the  city,  when  the  stockholders  in  Scotland,  de^tte  the  protests 
of  the  local  prraidcnt,  gave  a  96  years'  lease  of  tiieir  railways  to  ViUsrd  for  a 
guarantee  of  7  l>cr  cent  on  the  stock.  Ileid  then  altandont-d  the  iniiuugetnent, 
and  tamed  to  other  enterprises.  His  next  undertaking  was  the  introductiou 
into  the  state  the  roller  system  of  manufacturing  Hour,  and  the  City  of 
Salem  Conii>any,  with  a  capital  of  ^JOO.OOO,  was  the  result.  In  1883  it  1 1 1  t>  { 
tiie  Capitol  A  and  B  mills  at  Salem  and  C  mill  at  Turner,  at  a  cost  of  $230,iJU(), 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  900  l»arrel.-»  per  <lay.  Tlie  success  of  iheae  mills 
leil  to  the  erection  of  others  on  the  same  plan,  in  Portland  and  elsewhere. 
The  First  National  }lank  of  Salem  was  organized  in  1882  by  Mr.  Reid  erect- 
ing tlie  Innk  builtliuj^  and  becoming  the  first  prwident.  Having  relinquished 
allconnection  with  tne  Scotch  companies  above  mentioned,  in  the  spring  of 
lS8.'t  ho  organized  the  Oregon  Mortgage  Company  of  Scotland,  with  a  capital 
of  ^1,(XMJ,000,  which  he  managed  for  two  yearn.  In  1884  he  organized  the 
Portland  National  Bank,  and  w.u  made  its  Hrst  iiresitlcnt,  and  also  president 
of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Mortgiige  Savine.<*  Bank.  In  the  mean  time 
the  successors  to  ViUard  in  Oregoti  rt  pudiated  Uie  9G  years'  lease  of  the  nar- 
row-gauge system,  Wcause  the  road  was  uncompleted  and  unproductive. 
The  courts  appointed  a  receiver;  the  legislative  act  under  which  the  Orego- 
n*an  C«>mi>any  was  chartere<l  l>ecame  inoperative  through  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  the  pecmle  of  the  valley  de- 
sired Ut  have  a  roa<l  to  tide-water  put  in  ojieration,  and  Ileid  was  the  man  to 
Urinj^  it  about.  Another  bill  was  mtrcNluced  in  the  legLilature,  contesteil  as 
the  hrst  had  l»een  by  the  city  of  Porthuul  an<l  the  Oregonian  Railway  Com- 
panv;  but  the  bill  1>ecanie  a  law,  and  the  Portland  and  Willamette  Valley 
Railway  Company,  organize«l  by  Reid,  ondertook  to  connect  the  Willamette 
Valley  systent  with  Portland  by  the  Ist  of  Nov.,  188t».  Tht;  itati'  gave  the 
new  company  a  contract,  to  last  for  15  years,  to  carry  the  freight  and  pjis- 
sengers  or  the  uncoujpleted  road  to  Portlan*!.  Mr.  Reid  is  eminently  a  Knau- 
cier.  There  has  been  loaned  on  real-estate  mortgages  from  May  1874  t<»  June 
1885,  17,597,741  of  Scotch  money.  As  one  doll  ir  l)orrowcd  represents  three 
of  valne  at  minimum  ostimatet^  and  as  much  of  tlie  property  mortg.t^ctl  i^ 
never  released,  there  are  many  nuUiona'  worth  of  Oragon  and  Washington 
lands  held  in  Scotland. 

Thomajt  H.  Crawford  was  born  in  Indiana,  June  24,  1840,  ami  came  to 
Oregon  in  18r)2,  with  his  parents,  who  settled  in  Linn  co.  on  a  farm.  For  d 
ywJTA  his  opportunities  for  study  were  limited.  Tlien  ho  was  .sent  to  the  Snn- 
tiam  academy  at  Lebanon  for  about  a  year,  after  which  he  entered  the  Wd- 
lamette  university,  frr.m  uiiich  he  graduated  in  ISiJ.!,  after  which  he  began 
teaching.  His  first  scliool  w;u»  in  Siil>limity,  where  he  remaine«l  tliree  yean*, 
when  he  took  cliarge  of  the  public  scluwda  in  Saleni  for  1^  years.  From  th«'re 
he  came  to  Portland  in  )St>8,  and  taught  in  the  Portland  Amdemy  and  Female 
Seminary  as  asiist^mt  for  two  years.  In  1870-2  he  was  principal  of  the  North 
Portland  school,  after  which  he  was  electe<l  to  tlie  chair  of  natural  sciences 
i  f  Willamette  university,  remaining  in  that  position  three  years,  returning 
U>  Portland  in  1875,  and  beinj<  elected  principal  of  the  Central  grammar 
school,  (hi  the  rer«ignation  of  the  former  supermtendent  of  public  scIkhjU.  in 
Portland,  in  bS77,  he  w;uj  elected  to  fill  that  imsition.  Mr  Utawf<Ntl  has  ia- 
Ixired  conseientiouxly  to  improve  t)je  scIhh)!  system  and  management,  in 
which  he  bajH  been  eminently  successful;  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
plan-  ot  I>uilding,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  public  schocds,  until 
those  ot  Portland  are  not  excelled  by  any  <nty  of  its  population  anywhere  in 
tlie  UuitCKl  States.  It  ia  noteworthy  tliat  the  leading  teachers  iu  Portlaud 
for  many  years  have  been  educated  in  Oregon. 
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